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ST.  MARY'S  CHIMES 

CHIMES  ARE  SWEET   WHEN  THE  METAL  IS  SOUND 

Vol.  XXVII  St.  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame,  Ind..  September,  1918  No.  1 


COMPANIONS. 

THERE   came   a   ciuiet  companion 
To  speak  to  my  heart  today, 
It  was  no  other  than  Silence, 

Who  walked  witli  me  on  my  way. 
He  told  me  beautiful  secrets, 

Of  service  and  love,  as  we  trod. 
And  said  he  was  sent  to  show  me 
The  Way  I  must  walk  to  God. 

Mary  McDougal,  '18. 


SERMON  BY  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  BOYLE,  C.  S.  C. 
delivered  at  the 
Religious  Reception,  August  4,  1918. 

"One  thing  have  I  asked  of  the  Lord,  this  will  I  seek 
after,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  my  life."    (Ps.  26-4.) 

There  is  something  essentially  glorious  in  the 
idea  of  sacrifice ;  in  the  idea  of  consecration  to  a 
holy  cause.  Whether  it  be  the  vision  of  the 
youthful  David,  kneeling  before  the  prophet  of 
Ramoth  to  receive  the  oil  from  the  horn  of  con- 
secration ;  or  the  Patriarch  Abraham  obeying  the 
stern  summons  of  Jehova,  "go  forth  out  of  thy 
country  and  from  thy  kindred  and  from  thy 
father's  house ;"  whether  it  be  the  young  levite 
on  his  face  before  the  altar  of  immolation, 
dedicating  himself  to  his  Master  forever ;  or  the 
Master  Himself  beneath  the  olive  branches  bent 
low  under  the  Will  of  His  Heavenly  Father, 
accepting  the  cross  and  the  chalice  of  suffering; 
whether  it  be  the  young  religious  in  the  morning 
of  her  life  like  the  discoverer  of  a  continent 
emptying  her  treasures  at  the  feet  of  her  King 
before  she  knows  their  value;  or  the  American 
soldier  turning  away  from  home  and  friends  and 
family  and  country  and  all  that  earth  holds  dear, 
to  bury  hiinself  in  the  ghastly  trenches  of  Europe, 
to  die  alone  in  want  and  privation  without  a 
human  hand  to  comfort  him  or  a  human  voice 
to  console  him  ;  whether  it  be  the  gladiator  leaping 
to  his  death,  or  the  martyr  leaping  to  his  Palm, 
it  is  the  idea  of  sacrifice  in  all  of  these,  noble, 
divine  sacrifice,  that  takes  captive  the  human 
faculties  and  stirs  to  the  depths  the  still  recesses 
of  the  soul. 

Motherhood    is    noble    because  inotherhood 


means  sacrifice  for  the  children.  Qiivalry  is  noble 
because  it  stands  for  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of 
honor.  And  religious  life  is  gloriously  noble  be- 
cause it  is  the  highest  sacrifice  for  the  highest  end. 

The  strength  of  a  cause  can  be  determined  by 
the  degree  of  sacrifice  it  elicits.  Not  in  wealth, 
not  in  armies,  not  in  strategy  is  a  nation's 
power,  but  in  the  sacrifice  of  her  sons.  America 
was  grand  in  her  great  industrial  endeavors ; 
grand  in  the  peace  and  happiness  she  secured  to 
her  children,  but  grander  still  in  the  dark  hour  of 
trial  when  she  was  able  to  present  to  the  world 
a  united  people,  ready  to  sacrifice  the  last  farthing 
of  their  treasure  and  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
for  that  cause  to  which  America  pledged  herself. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  were  fears 
expressed  about  the  ultimate  outcome  and  doubt- 
ful predictions  were  not  wanting.  But  when  the 
world  saw  the  price  that  American  men  were 
willing  to  pay,  wlien  the  world  saw  the  eager- 
ness with  which  American  mothers  gave  up  their 
boys,  and  American  wives  gave  up  their  husbands, 
fully  conscious  of  the  love-barren  years  this 
sacrifice  would  entail,  the  world  knew  then  that 
America  would  never  be  conquered,  that  a  foreign 
flag  would  never  wave  over  this  country  until  the 
last  of  her  sons  and  daughters  should  be  no  more. 

There  is  another  sacrifice  upon  which  I  would 
have  you  ponder  this  morning.  The  sacrifice  of 
religious  life.  That  life  where  men  and  women 
oifer  to  their  Creator  the  sublimest  gift  in  the 
power  of  man  to  bestow.  For  bear  in  mind  that 
by  the  vows  of  religion.  Religious  give  up  to  God 
the  very  liberty  for  which  they  would  die  before 
yielding  to  another ;  by  the  vow  of  religion  they 
give  up  to  God,  voluntarily,  that  very  freedom  for 
the  preservation  of  which  America  is  at  war  to- 
day. And  as  America  is  glorified  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  her  sons,  so  is  Christ  glorified  by  the  noble 
souls  who  bear  all  things  to  follow  Him  in  re- 
ligion. He  Himself  has  proclaimed  the  principle 
upon  which  such  a  life  is  based,  "if  any  man 
wishes  to  be  my  disciple,  let  him  deny  himself, 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me."  He  Himself 
proclaimed  the  reward  —  "whosoever  leaveth 
father  or  mother  or  wife  or  children  for  my  sake 
shall  possess  a  hundred  fold  in  this  life  and  life 
eternal  in  the  next." 
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J II  every  age  and  time  and  century  that  in- 
vitation has  been  heard  and  heeded.  For  the 
clean  of  heart,  the  strong,  the  noble,  have  ever 
sought  opportunities  to  give  themselves  to  God. 
And  whether  it  be  Agnes  of  Rome  or  Agatha  of 
C'cily.  or  Mary  of  Egypt,  it  is  one  and  the  same 
spirit  animating  all.  Whether  it  be  Scholastica 
in  the  early  centuries,  a  Teresa  in  the  later  centur- 
ies; whether  it  be  Bridget  in  Ireland  or  Rose  in 
America,  it  is  Jesus  Christ  forever  whose  foot- 
steps they  follow,  whose  cause  they  defend,  whose 
glory  they  proclaim  to  the  world. 

Only  a  religion  that  is  divine,  only  a  God  that 
is  divine  can  elicit  such  age-along  devotion.  As 
a  former  Governor  of  one  of  our  states  expressed 
it,  "Though  I  am  not  a  Catholic,  I  regard  the 
life  of  our  religious  sisters  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Church."  It  is  the  proof 
of  the  Church's  divinity  and  its  glory. 

Today  we  have  before  us  the  newest  recruits 
for  tliat  army  that  ("lirist  has  captained  through 
the  long  two  thousand  years.  From  every  race 
and  from  every  country  they  come  to  give  them- 
selves to  God.  From  vicissitude,  from  pros- 
perity they  come,  showing  that  Qirist  still  reigns 
over  the  hearts  of  I  lis  children;  showing  that 
Christ  is  still  capable  of  ins])iring  tlie  same  high 
devotion,  that  fired  the  hearts  of  the  Apostles  of 
Galilee ;  showing  that  sanctity  and  sacrifice  and 
burning  love  for  God  are  as  potent  in  the  Church 
today  as  in  the  hour  when  Christ  first  enunciated 
the  principle,  "Leave  all  and  follow  me." 

Yes,  friends,  the  religious  life  is  the  glory  of 
the  Church  and  a  proof  of  her  divine  character. 
ITer  power  to  inspire  heroic  sacrifice  may  awaken 
the  hatred  and  the  jealousy  of  the  unworthy,  but 
their  hatred  cannot  frustrate  Heaven's  designs. 
Calumny  may  blacken,  persecution  may  annoy, 
but  the  combined  forces  of  earth  and  hell  cannot 
triumph.  Poverty,  obedience  and  chastity  re- 
main, Religious  life  remains.  It  is  the  unwilling 
tribute  which  a  hostile  world  must  pay  to  its  Lord 
and  Master.  It  is  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  "Our 
tainted  nature's  solitary  boast."  The  one,  the 
lone,  unfallen  fruit  which  fallen  earth  holds  up  to 
God.  And  the  children  of  the  Church  rejoice 
today  because  that  age-old  sacrifice  is  enacted 
anew  in  our  midst. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  proud  of  her  Religious 
children,  as  America  is  proud  of  her  soldier  sons. 
The  .sacrifice  of  religious  life  is  the  glory  of  the 
(Inirch,  as  is  the  sacrifice  mothers  and  fathers 
make  who,  in  the  noble  spirit  of  unselfishness 


gave  up  their  sons  to  the  cause  of  their  country 
and  will  give  up  their  daughters  with  equal  gener- 
osity to  fight  unto  death  in  the  army  of  the  Lord. 
God's  call,  even  as  the  country's  call,  is  for  the 
best,  for  the  young,  the  strong,  the  beautiful. 

In  the  solemn  ceremony  which  we  are  to  wit- 
ness we  see  a  group  of  young  women  who,  guided 
by  faith  and  illumined  by  grace  are  solving  the 
mystery  of  life.  Early  have  they  made  their  own 
the  all  important  and  far-reaching  truth  that  they 
were  not  made  for  earth.  The  world  it  is  true 
seemed  beautiful  to  them,  but  in  it  they  dis- 
cerned only  the  shadow  of  the  uncreated 
beauty  and  the  danger  of  irreparably  losing  it. 
Today  they  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  the  pleasures 
of  earth,  dear  as  they  are,  to  the  riches  of  earth, 
alluring  as  they  are,  and  consecrate  the  virgin 
freshness  of  their  souls  to  Him  who  made  them 
in  His  image  and  likeness.  Clouds  of  passion  may 
liavc  passed  over  them,  but  left  no  traces  on 
their  souls.  The  voices  of  earth  have  called  to 
them  but  found  no  echo  in  their  hearts.  Friends 
nnirnmrcd  against  their  decision  no  doubt ;  world- 
lings scoflfed  at  their  sacrifice,  but  louder  than  the 
cry  of  human  })assion,  high  above  the  call  of  the 
world  and  its  votaries,  rang  clear  and  strong  the 
words  of  the  gentle  Jesus,  "Leave  all  and  follow 
me." 

That  voice  they  heard  and  heeded ;  that  voice 
they  have  already  obeyed  ;  that  voice  that  came  to 
them  across  the  troubled  waters  will  sustain  them 
in  the  long,  hard  struggles  with  the  world.  And, 
O,  how  the  world  does  call  to  the  young  heart, 
not  to  forbidden  things,  but  the  things  lawful  and 
permissible.  You  know  and  I  know  that  the 
world's  prizes  are  delusive  and  disappointing, 
but  the  young  heart  does  not  know  and  will  not 
believe,  hence  the  sacrifice  they  make  by  turning 
away  from  the  world,  just  when  life's  sky  seems 
fairest.  There  are  just  two  things,  and  only  two, 
that  can  teach  the  vanity  of  this  world,  experience 
and  grace.  The  mass  of  men  seek  this  knowledge 
by  experience,  here  are  souls  that  have  been  wise 
enough  to  follow  the  teachings  of  grace.  And 
from  our  heart  of  hearts,  we  offer  them  our  con- 
gratulations. 

Daughters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  you  have  this 
day  entered  into  your  inheritance.  Like  the  Rose 
of  Sharon  you  have  been  transplanted  into  the 
garden  of  the  King,  there  to  grow  and  blossom 
at  the  feet  of  God.  You  have  been  called  away 
from  many  perils  and  sheltered  from  things  that 
make  salvation  hard.    In  the  atmosphere  of  holi- 
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iiess  wliioh  shall  Ikmicc forth  surniuiid  you,  you 
sliall  becomo  familiar  with  Josus  aiul  learn  to 
love  Him  as  a  friend.  l""or  love  of  I  lim  you  will 
spend  your  life  leading  little  children  to  His  feet, 
or  nursing  in  the  hospital,  or  serving  perhaps  on 
the  field  of  battle  as  so  many  of  your  illustrious 
Sisters  of  Holy  Cross  have  done  in  other  wars. 
lUit  whether  your  life  be  spent  in  the  class-room 
or  the  sick-room,  the  orphanage  or  the  battlefield 
it  shall  be  lived  for  the  love  of  Jesus  and  for 
His  love  alone. 

And  so  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  holy 
ones  who  have  gone  before  you,  you  shall  go  for- 
ward to  the  journey's  end.  And  that  end  shall 
be  a  glorious  passage  from  darkness  into  light. 
After  years,  few  or  many,  God  only  knows,  this 
Church  will  be  darkened,  the  Sisters  will  as- 
semble, but  you  will  not  be  there.  But  He  to 
whom  you  dedicate  your  life  today,  shall  be  there; 
He  whom  you  served  so  faithfully  during  life 
will  come  to  you  in  that  most  awful  of  moments, 
as  a  writer  of  our  day  has  so  beautifully  express- 
ed it.  "your  Hps  will  receive  Him  who  will  soon 
pronounce  your  judgment.  Angels  will  lead  you 
to  the  Promised  Land.  Jesus  will  clothe  you  in 
the  Virgin's  robes  ;  you  will  findi  upon  your  lips  the 
mystic  song  virgins  alone  are  permitted  to  sing, 
and  you  shall  be  forever  and  ever  of  that  blessed 
number  who  follow  the  Lamb  wheresoever  He 
goeth." 

Onward,  then,  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
in  the  cause  to  which  Christ  has  called  you.  With 
that  cross  of  Jesus  before  your  eyes,  with  that 
symbol  of  love  upon  your  heart,  lead  back  to 
Christ  his  straying  children  and  teach  them  the 
story  of  His  love.  Lift  up  to  God  that  sacrifice 
of  praise  that  can  come  only  from  hearts  that 
are  pure.  Lift  up  to  God  your  unending  prayers 
for  the  sinners  of  the  whole  wide  world,  for  the 
parents  living  in  vice,  for  the  wayward  sons  and 
daughters,  for  the  wicked  who  are  even  now 
planning  wickedness  for  the  pure  who  have  never 
sinned ;  for  the  homes  torn  with  dissensions,  for 
the  hearts  broken  with  sorrow,  for  the  American 
soldiers  wounded  and  bleeding  and  dying  alone 
in  far  ofif  Europe  at  this  moment.  Such  hence- 
forward shall  be  your  blessed  occupation,  the 
privilege  of  the  saints  and  yours. 

All  honor  to  those  who  have  helped  to  make 
this  day  a  reality.  To  the  illustrious  Community 
of  Holy  Cross  that  has  received  you  into  its 
bosom,  to  the  friends  who  have  encouraged,  to 
the  priests  who  have  guided  and  directed,  to  the 


teachers  who  have  turned  your  minds  toward  God. 
'To  you,  i)arents,  in  particular  who  have  given  up 
yom-  daughter  to  the  Lord  in  the  morning  of  her 
youth,  yours  is  an  unshared  blessing.  For  in 
every  Mass  that  daughter  shall  hear,  you  shall 
have  a  major  portion,  and  in  every  communion, 
as  the  new  day  dawns,  your  name  shall  be  en- 
twined in  the  very  blood  of  the  sacrifice.  And 
when  earth  shall  fail  and  fade,  when  darkness 
shall  enshroud  your  soul,  what  a  consolation  to 
know  as  you  sink  to  your  final  rest  that  your 
child,  your  very  own  shall  receive  the  precious 
Ijlood  of  Christ  for  your  soul's  eternal  repose. 
W  hat  a  comfort  to  recall  as  the  twilight  of  life 
approaches,  that  you  have  given  to  the  world  one 
child  who  will  fight  in  the  army  of  the  Lord — 
one  child  whose  life,  whose  youth,  whose  talents 
shall  be  spent  in  battling  for  truth  and  justice, 
one  child  who  will  give  glory  to  God  and  to  her 
parents  in  the  company  of  the  virgins,  forever 
and  forever,  because  not  all  are  permitted  to  enjoy 
.this  honor.  God's  call  is  not  for  the  many,  but 
all  may  share  in  the  glory  of  this  hour  by  helping 
generously  with  heart  and  hand  to  send  laborers 
into  the  vineyard  of  Christ.  Already  four-thous- 
and priests  have  fallen  in  battle,  who  shall  con- 
tinue their  work?  One  single  community  alone 
has  five-thousand  Sisters  on  the  battlefield.  Every 
day  adds  to  their  dead.  Who  shall  minister  to 
our  wounded  boys  when  these  are  no  more?  The 
Seminaries  of  Europe  are  empty,  the  ranks  of  the 
sisterhoods  are  thinned.  The  children  of  the 
foreign  missions  are  calling  for  Baptism  and  there 
are  none  to  answer  the  call.  Are  we  striving  to 
help  that  blessed  cause  by  sending  laborers  into 
the  vineyard  of  Christ?  Are  we  imitating  the 
Mother  of  Cardinal  Vaughn,  who  prayed  one 
hour  a  day  for  twenty-two  years  that  God  would 
call  every  child  she  had  to  serve  Him  in  religion  ? 
And  God  answered  the  prayer  by  calling  all  of  her 
five  daughters  and  six  of  her  eight  sons  to  the 
priesthood  and  to  the  religious  life. 

And  if  there  is  one  young  heart  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice  today  who  hears  the  gentle  call  of 
Christ,  "Leave  all  and  follow  me,"  I  pray  you 
heed  that  call.  For  His  yoke  is  sweet  and 
Flis  burden  light  for  those  who  love  Him  and 
follow  Him.  Do  not  let  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  or  the  allurements  of  the  world  stand  be- 
tween you  and  the  virgin's  crown.  The  God  who 
calls  you  will  sustain  you,  the  glory  of  sacrifice 
shall  be  your  crown,  and  "you  shall  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  forever." 
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DRKAMS  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

""pv  REAMS  of  My  Youth,  how  do  you  seem  to  be 
^)  An  inmost  part  of  me? 

Your  very  essence,  thought  I  know  you  well, 

In  vain  I  strive  to  tell. 
In  hours  fair  and  sad  you  come  and  go 
From  where,  I  do  not  know. 

In  moments  happy  you  are  ever  there  Sweet  flowers  of  youth,  you  soothe  my  weary  day 
To  add  a  joy  more  rare.  And  lead  my  cares  away. 

And  when  the  light  dark  clouds  conceal  What  though  the  stuff  of  fantasy  you  be. 
Your  closeness  I  can  feel.  You  are  reality. 

My  soul  can  better  know  the  good  and  true  Sweet  comfort  you  will  bring  in  future  years 
By  thinking  oft  on  you.  With  smiles,  and  oft  with  tears, 

Of  those  whose  patience  in  my  thoughtless  youth, 

Made  known  the  way  of  truth ; 
Whose  love  and 'kindness  I  can  scarce  repay. 

Dreams  of  my  youth  today — 
I  see  you  half  fulfilled;  your  woman's  part 

Still  hides  within  my  heart. 

Ruth  Beatty,  '18. 


THE  WOMAN  OF  EDUCATION. 


jTMERICA  leads  the  world  in  the  impartial 
rcc()((nition  of  that  great  principle  which 
/  forms  the  basis  of  our  national  life,  equality. 
Created  free  and  equal  by  God,  every  man  in- 
herits, at  birth,  a  divine  gift,  of  which  no  human 
being  can  deprive  him.  To  live  rationally, — to 
strive  for  self-perfection, — this  is  the  natural  end 
of  man  and,  as  such,  calls  for  a  necessary  means, 
— the  free  exercise  of  his  natural  rights,  the  gift 
of  the  Creator.  These  are  not  rights  established 
by  men  ;  they  are  conferred  upon  us  by  God,  with 
Whom  there  exists  no  distinction  as  to  race,  color, 
rank,  or  sex.  The  African  and  the  Caucasian, 
the  president  and  the  beggar,  man  and  woman, 
enjoy  them  alike. 

Education,  as  an  essential  means  for  mental 
and  moral  development,  is  foremost  among  man's 
natural  rights.  What  then  is  education?  The 
Ijojnilar  idea  regards  it  as  a  "process  whereby  the 
young  arc  fashioned  into  money-earning  ma- 
chines." If  the  college  bred  girl  does  not  place 
her  developed  faculties  at  the  disposal  of  the 
business  world,  if,  instead,  she  gives  her  time  to 
art,  whether  it  be  music,  literature,  painting,  or 
the  art  of  home-making,  her  success  in  life  be- 
comes a  matter  of  much  doubt  to  the  very  practical 
minded,  and  her  education  is  regarded  rather  as 
a  waste  of  time  and  money.  TTcr  severest  censure 
is  that,  "she  owes  it  to  lu  r  parents  to  repay  tlicm." 
Who  can  deny  that  the  graduate  student  is  in- 
debted to  her  parents?  Rut  are  such  debts  pay- 
able in  silver  dollars?    If  money  is  the  end  in 


view,  to  spend  four  or  five  years,  unfruitful  in 
the  material  sense,  indeed  as  a  constant  debtor, 
would  be  an  impediment  in  the  onward  struggle. 
The  test  of  culture,  of  true  development  is  not  the 
amount  of  material  wealth  it  can  accumulate.  It 
is  not  concerned  with  cities,  railroads,  or  telegra- 
phy, but  with  intelligence,  reason,  soul.  There 
were  no  telephones  nor  policewomen  in  Athens, 
the  beautiful. 

Those  who  recognize  education  only  as  a 
servant  to  practical  purposes  show  an  ignorance 
of  the  essence  of  culture.  They  do  not  realize 
that  life  without  an  approach  to  the  ideal,  without 
ar  appreciation  of  the  noble,  and  the  beautiful, 
is  pitifully  barren.  "The  perfection  of  the  mind 
is  not  less  divine  than  the  perfection  of  the  heart. 
It  is  as  good  to  know  as  it  is  to  hope,  to  be- 
lieve, to  love." 

What  kind  of  a  woman  will  education  produce? 
This  is  the  primary  question.  Woman  is  not 
born  with  knowledge,  she  is  "made"  by  education 
— by  that  which  she  receives,  by  that  which  she 
gives  herself.  With  knowledge  as  a  foundation, 
she  erects  her  stronghold  of  self-education. 
Knowledge  in  itself  does  not  constitute  education. 
It  is  the  matter  or  means  through  which  habits 
of  thought  and  life  are  formed.  If  learning  then 
is  not  the  all  important  element, — if  character 
stands  higher,  it  is  a  girl's  duty  to  choose  that 
training  best  fitted  for  character  development. 
Many  will  try  to  smooth  the  way  for  her,  they 
will  warn  her  of  the  rugged  crags,  but  she  herself 
must  tread  the  j)ath,  to  know, — to  form  her  own 
judgments  and  ])r()fit  by  the  learning.    In  judging 
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tlio  value  ol  knowlodgo,  we  observe  its  cfYcct  upon 
the  conduct  of  life.  "The  perfect  woman  is  not 
merely  a  knower  and  thinker,  but  she  is  also  one 
who  lays  hold  on  life  and  docs  as  well  as  she 
thinks.'' 

Why  should  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
girl  of  to-day  occasion  such  grave  consideration  ? 
If  she  is  eager  for  eidightenment  she  will  surely 
grasp  the  first  opportunity  of  procuring  it.  Why 
then  should  we  concern  ourselves  with  those  who 
seem  contented  in  their  ignorance  ?  It  is  because 
of  the  influence  they  bear  in  the  home,  and  to  the 
whole  body  of  society.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
our  girls  will  become  mothers,  and  as  mothers, 
one  of  their  primary  duties  lies  in  the  education 
of  children.  Incompetency  or  a  careless  dis- 
regard of  this  duty  handicaps  not  only  the  child 
but  the  state  as  well.  We  do  not  ask  a  carpenter 
to  erect  a  seven  or  an  eight  story  building  for 
us  until  we  have  engaged  a  mason  to  lay  the 
foundation.  Neither  should  we  expect  the  state 
to  develop  an  ideal  citizen  out  of  the  child  who 
has  not  been  taught  the  basic  principles  of  human 
conduct. 

Moral  training,  so  essential  and  yet  so  deHcate 
an  operation,  is  entrusted  almost  entirely  to 
woman.  The  purity  and  constancy  of  woman's 
ideals  are  acknowledged  by  man  as  one  of  her 
most  potent  charms,  as  the  inspiring  element  in 
her  nature.  She  has  a  twofold  task, — to  perfect 
her  own  moral  being,  and  to  aid  in  the  general  de- 
velopment of  humanity,  which  she  represents  in 
union  with  men.  Man's  influence  in  the  world  al- 
ways has  been  and  always  will  be  physical  and  in- 
tellectual. Woman's  influence  just  as  surely  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  ethical.  She  de- 
termines the  morality  and  the  refinement  of  the 
world.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  college  girl 
.should  choose  the  course  embodying  the  true 
appreciation  of  life  and  its  purpose.  Ethics, 
philosophy  and  literature  constitute  the  three 
essentials  of  a  woman's  education.  The  clear, 
definite,  and  uncompromising  elements  of  philo- 
sophical study  dispel  vagueness  of  thought  and 
encourage  accuracy  and  precision  in  the  feminine 
mind.  Literature,  for  its  cultural  value  and  as 
a  reflection  of  life,  should  form  part  of  every 
girl's  training,  no  matter  what  course  she  may 
adopt  for  specialization.  More  than  this,  it  in- 
cludes two  particular  forms  which  enter  largely 
into  the  social  life  of  woman,  the  novel  and  the 
drama.  Women  are  the  novel  readers  and 
theater-goers  of  the  world,  and  as  such,  determine 


the  nidial  standard  lo  which  ficlion  and  the  play 
must  conform.  This  alone  is  a  field  for  feminine 
inlluence,  even  larger,  more  potent  than  the 
ballot  aft'ords.  So  if  the  human  race  would  have 
clean  wholesome  diversions,  the  task  of  preventing 
licenses  depends  upon  the  countenance  or  dis- 
approval of  the  feminine  population. 

Bishop  Spalding  has  characterized  civilization 
as  synonymous  with  the  position  of  woman. 
"She  has  been  the  very  keynote  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations."  Why  have  the  Christian 
countries  advanced  more  rapidly  than  the  pagan 
peoples?  The  Chinese  have  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  oldest  historic  peoples  who  en- 
couraged learning,  but  their  ideals  were  material 
and  soul-less.  This  vast  race  so  neglected  its 
women  that  they  can  scarcely  be  spoken  of  at 
all  with  regard  to  "position."  In  India,  the  deg- 
radation of  women  is  still  lower.  Several  years 
ago  only  one  per  cent  could  read  or  write. 

During  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Athe- 
nian rule,  women,  who  were  not  classed  as  slaves 
or  hetaerae,  were  simply  mothers  or  housekeepers. 
But  in  spite  of  rigid  barriers,  we  find  instances 
where  some  of  the  more  self-assertive  women 
defied  the  social  conventions,  to  enter  the  realm 
of  learning,  where  they  were  acknowledged 
leaders.  The  Lesbian  Sappho,  one  of  the  great- 
est of  lyric  poets,  asserted  her  freedom  and  won 
recognition  and  fame  throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  Rome  we  find  the  suffragette  prefigured. 
Many  of  the  women  took  an  active  part  in 
politics,  indeed,  Messia  Castula,  noted  for  her  in- 
tellect and  administrative  ability,  was  chosen  as 
one  of  the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the  Roman 
possessions  in  Africa, — as  a  duumvira.  In  Cor- 
nelia, mother  of  the  Gracchi,  Rome  knew  its 
highest  type  of  motherhood.  Reputed  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  types  of  intellectual  women, 
she  was  especially  famous  for  her  maternal  de- 
votion. 

Paganism  counteracted  the  effects  of  culture 
and  when  Christianity  appeared  in  Rome  the 
position  of  women  was  so  low  that  the  whole 
social  body  threatened  to  fall  with  the  decadence 
of  morality.  However,  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity restored  the  monogamous  marriage  and 
dignified  it  as  a  sacrament.  With  the  veneration 
of  the  Mother  of  God,  woman  regained  the  honor 
and  respect  due  her.  In  the  Blessed  Virgin  the 
world  has  found  the  highest  representation  of 
noble  womanhood, — the  ideal  of  human  perfec- 
tion. 
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Though  Rome  fostered  pagan  doctrines  and  en- 
C(  uraged  great  intellects  under  paganism,  she 
also  gave  to  the  world  some  of  its  most  notable 
Christian  figures.  To  St.  Jerome,  we  owe  the 
Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures.  He  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  influence  of  Paula  and  her 
daughter  Eustochium,  who  assisted  him  with  their 
extraordinary  familiarity  of  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  St.  Jerome  submitted  his  works  to 
them  for  criticism  and  suggestive  modifications, 
even  though  the  pharisaical  men  of  his  time 
censured  him  for  trusting  to  a  woman's  intel- 
lectual ability  a  literary  undertaking  so  important 
and  intricate. 

The  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the 
downfall  of  Rome  in  476  A.  D.  until  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  was 
"chivalry,"  with  woman  as  the  object.  The  gal- 
lant knights  spent  so  much  time  in  battle  and 
training  for  warfare  that  intellectual  culture 
would  have  suffered  even  more  retardment  than 
it  did,  had  not  women  come  to  its  rescue.  The 
convents  and  the  monasteries  became  the  homes 
of  learning.  Here  the  Scriptures,  and  the  master- 
pieces of  Greece  and  Rome  remained  undisturbed 
by  the  turmoil  of  the  world.  Practically  the  only 
schfX)ls  for  girls  were  the  convents,  and  these  were 
open  to  both  rich  and  poor.  St.  Hilda,  the 
foundress  and  abbess  of  a  celebrated  convent  at 
Whitby,  developed  her  school  into  the  foremost 
"center  of  learning  and  culture"  in  Britian ;  and 
so  great  was  her  reputation  for  knowledge  that 
priests,  bishops,  princes,  and  even  kings  came  to 
her  for  counsel  in  matters  of  Church  and  state. 
To  develop  her  own  being,  and  to  lend  a  guiding 
hand  to  others, — this  is  the  true  mission  of 
womanhood, — a  mission  which  St.  Hilda  never 
neglected  for  a  single  day. 

The  revival  of  learning,  which  characterized 
the  Renaissance  period,  did  not  favor  men  alone; 
in  Italy  it  was  termed  the  "Golden  age  of  women." 
The  Italian  universities  were  impartial  in  con- 
ferring their  degrees  and  professorships;  to  them 
a  cultivated  mind  enhanced  the  graces  and  virtues 
of  woman. 

'ihe  civil  war  marks  the  |)eri()(l  of  woman's 
awakening  in  America.  Until  this  time  the  moth- 
ers and  daughters  of  our  country  were  striving 
to  create  a  habitable  settlement  out  of  a  strange 
wilderness.  The  education  of  pioneer  days  was 
ar  inheritance  handed  down  from  father  to  .son, 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  ])reservation  of 
folklore.    We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these 


first  settlers,  in  that  they  constructed  the  foun- 
dation of  our  modern  culture  when  they  created 
the  American  hoine. 

The  wheels  of  civilization  steadily  revolved 
with  the  increase  of  our  resources,  and  we  were 
beginning  to  feel  self-elation  and  confidence  in 
our  own  ability,  when  the  Civil  War  suddenly 
loomed  up,  threatening  the  very  basis  of  the 
country's  existence.  Men  hastily  took  up  arms  to 
fight  for  their  cause,  leaving  the  women-folks  to 
care  for  their  property  and  business  interests. 
The  women  themselves  did  not  know  their  own 
capabilities  in  industrial  and  executive  lines,  until 
the  war  brought  out  these  qualities. 

The  woman  of  the  re-united  states  is  not  less 
graceful  than  was  her  mother,  but  she  is  more 
vigorous.  She  has  not  less  refinement,  but  more 
strength.  Self-reliance  has  been  learned  in  the 
hard  school  of  necessity,  and  the  American 
woman  has  proved  herself  equal  to  meet  new 
conditions. 

"H  .she  speaks  less  of  patriotism  in  peaceful 
times,  in  the  hour  of  danger  the  white  light 
flashes  from  her  soul."  The  bugle  sounds  its 
call  once  more,  appealing  this  time  to  the  mother- 
hood of  every  nation.  It  summons  to  war, — not 
to  a  war  of  men, — but  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  all  have  joined  in  the  duty  of  patriotism. 
Now  if  ever,  the  women  of  education  can  repay 
America  an  hundred  fold.  The  government  does 
not  doubt  woman's  ability,  indeed  it  so  trusts  in 
her  power  to  rise  to  the  need,  that  a  call  has  been 
sent  out  for  volunteers  to  refill  the  positions  left 
vacant  by  competent  men  of  the  world.  Our 
American  women  have  responded  so  loyally  in 
giving  of  the  best  they  have,  that  when  this  tre- 
mendous strife  is  at  an  end,  commentators  will 
record  in  the  pages  of  history,:  To  the  valiant 
men  and  women  who  sacrificed  themselves  in  the 
world's  greatest  war,  do  we  owe  the  establishment 
of  peace  and  harmony  among  nations. 

ErmA  SAGKNDORril,  '18. 


ANOTHRR  DAY. 

piTIf  hands  uplifted  to  the  cre.st  of  morn, 
Shrouded  in  liaze  made  golden  by  the  sun, 
With  licart  atunc  to  liirds   Ray  rising  song 
I  stand.    Another  day  for  nic  is  born. 

With  empty  hands  tlic  radiant  niglit  T  meet, 
Clothed  in  the  twilight  and  the  gathering  mist, 
Shimmering  in  tlie  Sun's  last  golden  light. 
Another  day  slips  from  me  incomplete. 

Elizabeth  Willtams,  '19. 
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SONNET. 

FRAGILE  craft,  upon  the  ocean's  roll 

I    Has  ventured  hopefully  and  free  from  fear, 
The  pilot  bold,  'neath  smiling;  sky  and  clear. 

Heeds  not  the  breaking  surf,  nor  lurking  shoal. 

A  placid  calm,  a  distant  sun-flecked  goal 
Invite  him  and,  if  raging  waves  ai)pear. 
He  prays  a  peaceful  haven  may  be  near, 

And  struggles  on  with  valiant,  faithful  soul. 

Each  tiny  bark  leaves  harbor  for  the  sea. 
Where  boundless  waters  toss  its  helpless  shell. 

But  through  Life's  smiles  or  frowns,  its  trusting  plea 
Ascends  to  Heaven ;  and  soon  fair  breezes  swell 

Its  drooping  sails ;  and  toward  Eternity 
The  captain  guides  his  vessel  straight  and  well. 

Bernice  O'Melia,  '20. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  HUMAN  THOUGHT. 


ETHICS  teaches  that  there  are  two  perfect 
societies,  the  Church  and  the  State,  to  both 
of  which  by  the  law  of  nature  all  men  must 
belong.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  State  to  secure 
the  temporal -welfare  of  the  community,  to  se- 
cure for  all  the  enjoyment  of  social  and  political 
good.  It  is  the  proper  function  of  the  Church  to 
conduct  men  to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  good, 
to  the  attainment  of  their  final  end,  everlasting 
happiness.  Hence,  in  fulfilling  its  purpose  the 
State  properly  concerns  itself  with  the  conduct  of 
the  individual  only  in  so  far  as  his  acts  relate  to 
the  common  good.  Of  moral  rectitude  it  aims  to 
maintain  "so  much  as  is  necessary  for  the  external 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  commonwealth,"  not 
the  measure  that  is  required  for  the  complete  per- 
fection and  happiness  of  the  individual  in  view  of 
the  world  to  come.  The  Church  in  its  much  more 
important  and  far-reaching  mission,  takes  into 
consideration  not  only  the  acts  of  men  that  bear 
upon  the  good  of  others,  but  also  acts  that  con- 
cern only  the  individual  himself.  The  spiritual 
society  considers  individual  and  private  morals, 
as  these  help  or  hinder  man  in  the  attainment  of 
his  final  destiny.  The  Church  concerns  herself 
not  with  social  crimes  only,  as  does  the  State,  but 
also  and  especially  with  sin  as  it  is  an  ofifense  of 
the  individual  against  God. 

Socialism  with  its  denial  of  individual  morality 
and  of  the  distinction  between  essential  right  and 
wrong;  the  prevalence  of  the  belief  that  what- 
ever a  man  thinks  concerning  religion  and  morals 
is  true  and  good  for  him,  and  various  other  forms 
of  erratic  thought  have  brought  about  a  weaken- 
ing, almost  an  obliteration  of  the  sense  of  sin, 


as  sin,  in  the  ])rcscnl-(lay  world.  The  Church  of 
(iod.  however,  still  exists  fulfilling  her  Divine 
mission  of  teaching  truth,  and  she  teaches  em- 
phatically that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sin,  defining 
it  as,  "any  wilful  thought,  word,  deed,  or  omis- 
sion contrary  to  the  law  of  God." 

Her  doctrine  of  sin  is  clear,  common-sense,  and 
logical.  It  does  not  consider  a  man  guilty  of  acts 
performed  unconsciously  or  iniadvertantly.  It 
makes  a  distinction  between  material  and  formal 
evil.  The  three  conditions,  without  any  one  of 
which  there  can  be  no  grave  sin,  arc,  grievous 
matter,  sufficient  reflection,  and  full  consent  of 
the  will.  If  the  matter  of  an  act  is  gravely  evil, 
but  the  agent  does  not  know  or  suspect  it  to  be  so, 
there  is  only  material  evil  in  the  commission  of  the. 
act.  If,  for  example,  as  witness  against  another 
on  trial  for  a  capital  ofifense,  a  man  makes  a  false 
arid  weighty  statement  against  the  accused,  not 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  there  is  material  sin  only. 
There  is  no  formal,  culpable  sin.  But,  if  he 
knows  that  his  testimony  is  false  and  gives  it 
intentionally,  he  is  criminally  guilty.  There  is 
formal  sin  for  which  he  is  gravely  responsible. 
The  formal  element,  the  knowledge  of  the  evil 
and  the  willing  of  it,  makes  the  sin  culpable. 
Both  the  intellect  and  the  will  play  a  necessary 
part  in  the  commission  of  sin,  for  the  will  is  a 
blind  faculty  and  can  act  oidy  in  the  light  of  the 
intellect.  The  illumination  of  the  intellect  show- 
ing the  act  to  be  evil  does  not,  however,  neces- 
sitate the  evil  act  of  the  will.  Its  freely-given 
consent  is  necessary  before  there  can  be  sin.  An 
act  to  be  a  sin  must  be  voluntary,  must  be  freely 
willed.  So  it  is  with  thought,  which  the  Church 
includes  in  her  definition  of  sin.  Before  it  is  a 
sin,  it  must  be  freely  willed.  That  a  thought  has 
a  moral  quality,  that  it  cannot  be  moral  or  indiffer- 
ent, and  that  it  may  be  a  sin  is,  however,  com- 
monly overlooked,  even  by  many  people  who 
understand  well  the  sinfulness  of  evil  acts. 

Psychology  defines  thought  as  every  activity  of 
the  intellect  or,  more  specifically,  according  to 
Mark  Baldwin,  as  "The  mental  processes  of  com- 
paring, judging,  and  reasoning."  These  proces- 
ses, however,  include  other  activities  such  as  re- 
flection and  attention.  Unless  the  thinking  is 
unconscious,  reflection  is  a  necessary  activity  ac- 
companying it ;  if  we  are  conscious  of  our  think- 
ing, if  we  know  we  are  thinking,  there  is  reflec- 
tion. And,  there  can  be  no  thought  without 
attention. 

That  the  will  may  enter  into  thinking  and  either 
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continue  or  banish  a  tliought  presented  to  con- 
sciousness, we  learn  from  our  own  individual 
experience,  which  furnishes  strong  and  convin- 
cing proof  that  the  will  has  this  power.  Father 
Maher.  in  his  "Psychology"  considers  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  able  deliberately  to  banish  a 
thought  so  universal  an  experience  that  he  em- 
ploys it  under  his  proofs  from  consciousness  for 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  If  a  man  thinks  of  the 
piobable  outcome  of  the  present  war,  and  is 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  thinking,  he  may 
either  continue  the  thought  or  not  as  he  chooses. 
One  has  only  to  make  the  experiment  to  see  that 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  will  to  direct  thought, 
and  that,  consequently,  thought  may  be  voluntary. 
In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  instances  of  punish- 
ment for  thought.  The  Second  Book  of  Kings, 
for  example,  records  the  punishment  of  David 
for  his  thought.  There  was  nothing  wrong  in 
his  numbering  the  people,  but  the  vain  thought 
and  pride  in  his  mind  brought  down  God's  ven- 
geance upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  pestilence, 
which,  thought  lasting  but  three  days,  occasioned 
the  death  of  seventy  thousand  of  his  people.  It 
is  unreasonable  to  think  that  such  punishment 
could  have  been  inflicted  upon  him  if  his  mere 
thought  had  been  indeliberate.  The  thought  must 
have  been  voluntary  and  evil. 

Practically  all  believe  that  an  act  may  be  evil, 
understanding  by  an  act  a  movement  producing 
an  efTect  in  the  sensible  world.  But  very  many 
do  not  understand  that  a  thought,  too,  may  be 
evil,  being  an  act.  Deliberate  thought  is  indeed 
as  truly  a  human  act  as  any  that  the  human 
person  can  jjerforni.  .Moral  i 'liilc)so|)liy  defines 
a  human  act  as  one  which  ])n)cecds  from  man's 
rational  nature,  that  is,  from  his  intellect  and 
will.  In  this  sense  voluntary  thought  is  essen- 
tially a  human  act,  being  the  efi'ect  of  the  delib- 
erate exertion  of  the  intellect.  I'eing  a  human 
act,  it  has  of  necessity  a  moral  (|uality,  for  no 
human  act  is  indifferent  or  moral.  St.  Thomas, 
with  whom  ntosi  theologians  agree,  maintains 
convincingly  that  there  can  be  no  indifferent  de- 
liberate acts  in  the  concrete.  .\  deliberate 
thought  must  be  either  good  or  bad,  it  may  be  so 
as  truly  as  any  act  of  the  sensible  sort. 

.\  thought  may  be  evil  in  itself.  The  basis  of 
distinction  between  moral  right  and  wrong  is 
that  an  action  is  good  if  it  leads  a  man  towards 
his  ultimate  end;  and  bad,  if  it  leads  him  away 
from  it.  "A  morally  good  act,"  according  to 
I'ather  Rickaby  in  his  "Moral  Philosophy,"  "is 


air  act  that  makes  towards  the  progress  of  human 
nature  in  him  who  docs  it,  and  which  is  freely 
done.  Similarly,  a  morally  evil  act  is  a  bar  to 
progress  or  a  diversion  of  it  from  the  right  line, 
being  also  a  free  act."  We  have  seen  that  a 
thought  may  be  a  human  act.  With  these  facts 
in  mind  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  a  thought 
may  be  evil ;  how  it  may  be  a  bar  to  the  progress 
of  human  nature  in  him  who  thinks  it.  For  ex- 
amiilc,  thoughts  of  anger  or  hatred  hinder  a  min's 
progress  toward  his  ultimate  end.  They  are 
contrary  to  his  rational  nature,  to  the  progressive 
perfection  of  his  being,  and  they  interfere  more 
or  less  according  to  their  gravity  with  his  ultimate 
liappincss.  The  detrimental  physical  efifects  of 
these  thoughts  indicate  that  they  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  man's  nature.  When  thoughts  are 
contrary  to  or  detrimental  to  man's  higher  nature, 
t  )  his  reason,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  evil;  and 
that  thoughts  of  anger  and  hatred  are  so  is 
certain.  Instances  have  often  occurred  in  which 
thoughts  became  so  powerful  as  temporarily  to 
deprive  the  person  of  the  use  of  reason.  This  is 
a  fact  from  common  experience.  Reason  itself 
tells  us  that  they  are  unreasonable  and  detrimental 
to  reason,  and  experience  verifies  it.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  various  other  classes  of  thought. 
Of  the  ten  commandments  two  forbid  explicitly 
certain  kinds  of  thought  as  evil.  "Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,"  and  "Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbor's  goods"  are  express  com- 
mands against  thoughts  of  impurity,  avarice  and 
dishonesty.  These  laws  of  conduct  from  Reve- 
lation strengthen  and  confirm  the  conclusions  of 
reason.  It  is  clear  that  a  lliought  may  be  evil; 
reason,  experience,  and  Revelation  attest  it. 

Moreover,  there  is  an  imi)elling  force  in 
tb.ought,  strongly  tending  to  materialize  it  in  action. 
,\11  those  who  have  studied  somewhat  the  laws 
and  forces  that  influence  character,  whether  they 
are  concerned  with  them  in  the  formation  or  re- 
formation of  character,  realize  the  potential  motor 
force  in  thought,  and  its  effect  upon  character. 
.Social  workers  who  are  trying  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  tho.sc  in  the  lower  strata  of  society — 
the  man  who  has  failed,  the  outcast,  and  the 
criminal — fiml  as  the  great  barrier  to  their  suc- 
cess the  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  these  persons. 
Reformers  have  seen  that  a  man's  thoughts  go 
far  in  determining  his  character.  Those,  too, 
whose  aim  is  to  give  moral  training,  to  build 
character,  and  to  inculcate  high  ideals  realize  the 
significance  of  this  truth.    They  base  their  work 
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v\io\\  iIk-  Scriptural  tnitli  conccrninj^-  a  man  and 
his  tluniglit  :  "as  he  ihinkcth  in  his  licart,  so  he  is." 
It  his  thoiii;hts  arc  evil,  he  is  evil;  if  they  are 
s^ood  he  is  good.  Therefore,  parent.s  and  teachers 
try  to  give  the  child  ideals  and  interests  that  will 
occupy  his  mind  and  exclude  thoughts  of  evil. 
Men  who  write  "inspirational  books"  for  the 
young  insist  on  right  thinking  as  a  means  to  right 
living.  Orision  Swett  Marden,  to  mention  but 
one  of  these  numerous  writers,  in  "He  Can  Who 
Thinks  He  Can"  insists  upon  a  man's  continually 
thinking  thoughts  of  self-esteem,  courage,  and 
success  if  he  wishes  to  win  out  in  the  struggle  of 
life.  Likewise,  in  "Purity  is  Power"  he  urges 
purity  of  thought,  and  the  cultivation  of  interests 
of  various  kinds  as  the  way  of  avoiding  impurity 
of  thought,  and,  consequently  impurity  of  life. 
All  of  these  people  insist  upon  right  thinking, 
because  they  know  that  thought  makes  or  mars 
a  man,  and  that  it  is  likely,  even  sure,  to  express 
itself  in  action. 

This  tendency  of  thought  to  work  itself  out 
into  action  we  may  term  the  ideo-motor  aspect 
of  thought.  To  take  an  extreme  example  of 
this  peculiarity  of  thought,  we  might  consider  the 
case  of  a  man  standing  at  the  top  of  a  tower 
three  hundred  feet  from  the  ground.  He  thinks 
of  what  a  terrible  thing  it  would  be  to  fall ;  he 
continues  to  think  about  it ;  the  idea  possesses 
him,  and  he  falls.  Shakespejire  gives  us  many 
examples  of  this  tendency  of  thought,  the  most 
notable,  perhaps,  being  that  of  Othello,  whose 
brooding  jealousy  drove  him  to  murder.  In  our 
moral  actions  thought  plays  the  same  role  that 
it  does  in  the  conduct  of  a  Hamlet  or  an  Othello. 
Thought  makes  the  motive  presented  to  the  will 
so  strong,  that  we  act  upon  it.  It  is  the  belief 
of  all  who  hold  to  the  freedom  of  the  will  that 
the  will  always  accepts  the  strongest  motive,  but 
that  a  man  is  free  to  make  strongest  whatever 
motive  he  chooses  by  attention  to  it,  that  is,  by 
thinking  of  it.  In  the  ultimate  analysis,  it  is 
thought  that  brings  about  the  action  of  the  will. 
Because  of  Germany's  vast  military  equipment 
before  the  war,  it  was  said  of  her,  "If  you  load, 
you're  apt  to  explode."  The  tendency  of  thought 
is  analagous  to  this:  "If  you  think,  you're  apt  to 
do."  Thought  whether  good  or  evil  leads  by  a 
direct  route  to  action. 

All  acts  for  which  we  are  responsible  begin  in 
our  thought.  We  can  do  no  act  deliberately 
without  thinking  of  it  first.  We  have  seen  that 
sufficient  reflection  is  a  necessary  element  in  sin, 


that  the  intelleel  jxiinls  the  way  for  the  will,  and 
that  there  must  be  knowledge  of  the  evil.  All 
this  ini])lies  the  activity  of  the  intellect,  attention, 
reflection,  judging,  and  reasoning,  in  short, 
thought.  Without  the  thought  there  would  be  no 
human  act.  The  original  motive  presented  to 
the  will  gains  force  by  the  api)lication  of  thought, 
and  finally  causes  the  act.  Thomas  a  Kempis 
in  the  Imitation  expresses  the  causal  relation  of 
thought  to  action  thus:  "For  first  a  bare  thought 
comes  to  mind,  then  a  strong  imagination;  after- 
wards delight  and  evil  motion  and  consent," 
So  it  is  in  every  human  act,  the  thought  precedes 
the  act,  and  is  related  to  it,  we  may  say,  as  cause 
is  to  efifect. 

It  is  plain  now  that  voluntary  thought  has 
moral  quality.  It  is  an  act,  a  human  act  pro- 
ceeding from  intellect  and  will.  Every  human 
act  has  a  moral  quality,  and  in  admitting  that  a 
thought  may  be  a  human  act,  we  admit  that  it 
may  be  good  or  bad,  and  meritorious  or  de- 
meritorious. The  effect  of  thought  upon  char- 
acter is  tremendous,  and  is  widely  recognized  to 
be  so.  It  is  the  initial  point  of  an  act,  and  a  man 
who  deliberately  harbors  the  thought  of  an  act 
has  taken  the  first  step  in  that  act.  We  may  say 
he  has  willed  its  cause.  The  thought  will  lead 
him  more  or  less  directly  to  the  commission  of 
the  act.  These  facts,  then,  that  a  thought  is  a 
human  act ;  that  it  influences  character,  and 
readily  works  itself  out  into  action  are  proof 
sufficient  that  it  has  a  moral  quality,  that  it  is 
either  good  or  sinful.  Those  Ethicians  who  fail 
to  recognize  this,  either  ignoring  or  overlooking 
it,  are  in  serious  error,  practically  permitting 
evil  and  the  cause  of  evil.  The  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  teaching  the  truth,  says  ex- 
pressly that  a  thought  may  be  a  sin,  and  in  her 
system  of  Ethics  takes  full  cognizance  of  the 
morality  of  thought.  The  negative  side  of  the 
moral  law  in  her  interpretation  of  it  is  not  only 
do  no  evil  and  speak  no  evil,  but  also  and  equally 
think  no  evil.       ^^^^^  ^  Kurtenbach,  '18. 


PILLOWS. 


■^ERHAPS  you've  heard 
^t^^    Of  cushions  round  and  square. 
Of  pillows  soft 
And  cool,  and  light  as  air ; 

But  none  of  these 

Is  e'er  a  lure  to  me, 
Except  at  morn 

When  bells  shriek  fiendishly. 

C.  V. 
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UXTO  MY  QUEEN. 

THE  Lord  beheld  a  maiden  Queen 
And  knew  her  to  he  fair, — 
A  virgin  she,  whose  interceding  voice 
Would  plead, 
In  answer  to  a  loyal  subjects's  prayer 
The  mother  of  His  Only  Son, — 

The  King  of  ho.'ts  decreed. 
Should  be  the  Queen  of  Everlasting  Life, 
A  guiding  Light  to  souls  in  need. 

Ascending  on  the  blue  of  Heaven's  path 

She  looked  below, 
And  dropped  her  wreath  of  purest  virtues  twined, 

That  earth  might  know 
Nobility  in  womankind. 

Each  year  the  seeds  spring  up  anew, 

In  token  of  her  memory, — 

The  violet  breathes  modesty, 
And  lilacs  tell  of  charity  and  faith. 

While  fragrant  apple  blossoms  symbolize 
The  simple  purity  of  soul 

That  shone  in  Mary's  eyes. 

The  sweet  melodious  word 
Of  Mary's  own  Magnificat 
Took  wing  and  soared 
Into  the  pale  of  the  sky, — 
A  host  of  thrilling  birds, 

Who  sing  again 

That  wonderful  refrain, — 
"My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord." 
The  fragile  blossoms  of  the  earth, 
The  little  songsters  of  our  world. 
Are  lowly  from  their  birth. 
The  least  of  God's  creative  Hand; 

But  He  has  sent  them  from  above, 

To  radiate  the  beauty  of  His  love. 

1  pray  that  Mary's  grace 

May  find  in  me 
A  huinlde  dwelling  place, 

Reflecting  Light  and  Life,  O  God,  from  Thee. 

ICrma  Sage.ndoki'Ii,  '18. 


\)\-AA\',\AiATE  VILLAINS  IN  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

T(J  llic  artist  every  subject  has  in  it  sonic- 
thing  of  beauty,  something  of  artistic  merit ; 
crime  has  its  Nemesis  and  ()tttra<^c(l  justice 
its  retribution.  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  dra- 
matic artists,  has  einbodied,  with  a  skill  that  is 
pecuHarly  his  own,  crime  in  its  different  aspects 
in  tlie  persons   of   the  three  immortal  villains. 


Edmund,  L'lgo,  and  Richard.  They  arc  master- 
pieces wortliy  of  tlie  liaiid  that  gave  them  being. 
What  they  lack  in  moral  goodness  is  made  up  by 
their  perfection  as  artistic  creations.  Their 
crimes  are  liorrifying  but  not  crude;  their  vil- 
liany  repels  and  yet  defies  criticism. 

Edmund  is  the  youngest  of  these  deliberate  vil- 
lains. He  embodies  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
headstrong  youth,  ruled  merely  by  his  animal 
passions  and  lacks  the  intellectual  finesse,  the  com- 
plete mastery  of  will,  that  characterize  lago  and 
Richard.  Nature  is  his  goddess  and  with  her 
assistance  he  hopes  to  gain  what  he  considers 
his  right,  in  spite  of  his  illegitimate  birth.  In 
fact,  the  sting  of  illegitimacy  acts  as  a  spur  rather 
than  an  impediment  to  his  plans.  The  love  and 
uncalled  for  generosity  of  his  too  fond  father  he 
uses  for  his  own  purposes  against  his  noble 
minded  brother.  That  his  plans  are  successful 
for  a  time,  is  due  rather  to  luck  than  to  any  care- 
fully planned  scheme  of  action.  His  utter  disre- 
gard of  (ionderil  and  Regan,  though  unimportant 
in  the  play,  shows  forth  his  philosophy  of  life. 
Of  splendid  physique,  young,  vigorous,  handsome, 
gallant,  he  feels  keenly  the  loss  of  an  honorable 
birth  but  he  does  not  allow  this  to  interfere  with 
his  schemes.  He  spurns  that  he  may  not  be 
spurned.  Yet  much  as  we  dislike  his  ingratitude 
to  his  aged  father  we  pity  him,  misguided  youth 
who  would  withstand  the  world.  He  appeals 
when  he  most  repels. 

In  strong  contrast  to  Edmund  is  lago,  the  most 
despicable  of  Shakespeare's  villains.  Though  but 
a  few  years  older  than  Edinund,  he  represents  the 
sleek,  smooth-tongued  man  of  the  world.  His 
predominant  fault  is  a  deep-seated  egotism,  which 
so  blinds  iiim  to  the  true  value  of  things,  that 
even  his  superior  intellect  becomes  effected  by 
it.  Crime  is  so  successful  that  he  doubts  if  virtue 
really  exists.  If  it  does,  he  is  convinced  that  it  is 
only  in  the  unsophisticated  and  simple.  Yet,  al- 
though he  had  destroyed  Othello's  faith  in  Desde- 
mona  and  impoverished  Roderigo  with  the  utmost 
case,  failure  comes  from  a  source  where  lie  least 
expects  it.  Emelia,  his  own  wife  betrays  him  that 
justice  might  triumi)h.  When  failure  greets  him, 
his  supreme  egotism  it  is  that  saves  hiin.  If  he 
must  die,  he  will  do  so  in  the  manner  that  befits  a 
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master  ut  villainy.  No  word  of  regret  or  remorse 
l)asscs  his  lips,  no  shadow  of  doubt  or  hesitancy 
is  visible  in  his  action.  His  exit  from  this  life  is 
as  batlling  as  were  his  crimes  during  life. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  Shakespeare's 
portrayal  of  villiany  is  Ricliard  111.  A  man, 
dead  to  every  semblance  of  virtue,  he  is 
endowed  with  an  intellect  so  powerful,  a  will  so 
magnetic,  that  his  very  name  instills  fear.  That 
these  marvelous  attributes  of  mind  and  will 
should  be  embodied  in  a  deformed  hunchback  is 
but  further  proof  of  Shakespeare's  triumpliant 
genius.  Nothing  external  must  play  any  part  in 
Richard's  phenomenal  success ;  everything  must 
come  from  within.  There  is  no  gradual  develop- 
ment of  character.  Richard  is  from  the  begin- 
ning wickedness  incarnate.    His  mother  says : 

"Techy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy; 
Thy  school  days  frightful,  desperate,  wild  and  furious, 
Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold  and  venturous, 
Thy  age  confirmed,  proud,  subtle,  bloody,  treacherous. 
More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful,  kind  in  hatred." 

For  his  wickedness  we  can  discover  no  underly- 
ing purpose  or  cause.  He  is  determined  to  be  a 
villain,  for  villainy's  sake.  Crime,  to  him,  is  an 
art,  whose  every  detail  he  has  mastered,  whose 
hideousness  he  exults  in.  The  position  of  power, 
in  which  he  is  placed,  gives  his  villainy  a  wider 
scope,  a  more  extended  influence.  Kings  are 
puppets  in  his  hands ;  he  makes  and  unmakes 
heirs ;  the  state  itself  is  a  game  which  he  plays 


at  his  pleasure.  I'"earing  nothing,  there  is  iiotliing 
lie  will  not  dare.  The  sheer  bravado  of  his  under- 
takings insures  tlieir  success.  There  is  something 
uncanny,  preternatural  even  in  Richard's  mag- 
netic personality.  He  instills  fear  and  yet  in- 
stinctively everyone  is  drawn  toward  him.  No 
one  seems  to  escape  this  influence.  His  courtship 
of  Anne  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  mag- 
netism. Having  killed  her  husband  and  father-in- 
law,  at  the  very  bier  of  the  latter,  he  not  only  asks 
but  receives  the  hand  of  the  woman  whom  lie  has 
most  injured. 

Nothing  human  impedes  the  course  of  Rich- 
ard's villainy.  Not  until  the  supernatural  plays 
a  part,  in  the  visit  of  the  ghosts  of  those  he  mur- 
dered, does  Nemesis  finally  overtake  him,  a 
Nemesis  as  ideal  as  the  villainy  to  which  it  must 
mete  out  justice.  In  one  night,  during  a  sleep 
that  should  refresh  and  strengthen  him,  Richard 
is  made  a  wreck  of  shattered  humanity.  His 
failure  at  Bosworth  field  is  mere  anti-climax ; 
his  ruin  is  complete  before  he  leaves  his  tent. 

Thus  Shakespeare  weaves  into  his  chronicle  of 
villainy  a  moral  lesson  that  no  tale  of  rewarded 
virtue  could  so  forcibly  teach.  We  are  given  not 
only  a  picture  of  crime  but  a  portrait  of  Nemesis 
that  excels,  if  possible,  the  crirne  itself.  The  play 
that  opened  with  peace  is  closed  in  the  same  holy 
atmosphere.  Evil  lives  its  little  day  and  sinks  into 
nothingness  while  Truth  and  Peace  remains,  glor- 
ious in  their  immortality.  ^.^  ta  Mr> 
^        Nancy  Daly,  19. 


TO  PETRARCH. 

,  KNOW  when  duty  calls  I  must  obey. 
And  cast  aside  the  thought  that  I'm  abused. 
I've  looked  in  vain  for  words  that  can  be  used 
To  imitate  the  Master  of  the  day; 
So  Petrarch,  that  is  why  I  sit  and  say, 
You  are  the  guilty  one  whom  I  accused 
Of  making  students  gef  their  thoughts  confused. 
■O,  Sonneteer!  You've  filled  me  with  dismay: 
Alas !  I've  failed  to  make  a  Sonnet  fair. 
And  yet  I  feel  my  debt  to  you  is  penned. 
My  task  is  finished,  so  with  heartfelt  prayer 
To  you,  poet  of  genius  great,  I  send ;  For  recom- 
pense I  find 
In  being  asked  to  follow  such  a  mind. 


Ruth  Beatty,  '18. 


12  sr.  MARY 

COMPAXIOXSHIP. 


OWN'  a  dear  sunlit  path  you  led  the  way, 
For  I  was  small.    My  fingers  clasped  your  hand 


The  while  you,  smiling,  taught  me  loveliness 

And  truth.    Then  I  began  to  understand ; 
Then  I  began  to  know  your  tender  love, 

.\nd  wondered.  Heedless,  I  returned  you  nought 
When  lo!  you  left  me.    Through  a  sudden  gate 

You  fled  in  haste.  Alone,  afraid  I  sought 
In  vain  an  entrance.    Bitter  loneliness! 

Death,  who  thought  love's  golden  chain  to  break 
But  strengthened  it.   For  now  you  know  the  fears 

And  hopes  my  lips  speak  not.    When  I  forsake 
Some  task,  your  Iiand  restrains,  and  from  afar 

Your  voice  commands — My  Mother  still,  you  are ! 

May  Agnes  IIillkkk,  '18. 


JUST  A  WOMAN. 

'  "f  have  often  wondered,"  .said  Atmt  Jane,  "just 
liow  I  happened  to  be  in  the  PubHc  Morgue 
on  that  day,  but  it  seems  that  there  was  an 
accident  that  morning  of  strange  interest  to  the 
city.  On  a  downtown  street  a  moderately  well- 
dressed  woman  of  middle-age  had  lifted  a  child 
from  the  path  of  a  truck  and  had  been  knocked 
over  before  the  machine  came  to  a  standstill. 
The  bystanders  thought  at  first  that  she  was  not 
seriously  hurt,  but  when  they  came  to  pick  her  up, 
she  was  dead.  Her  head  had  struck  the  curb  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cause  instant  death.  She  could 
not  be  identified,  so  she  was  taken  to  the  Public 
Morgue  and  there  she  lay  before  the  gaze  of  the 
morbid  and  curious.  At  first  my  heart  ached  to 
think  that  a  woman  had  to  be  without  the 
shelter  of  a  home,  but  she  lay  there  so  calm  and 
peaceful  that  I  could  not  pity  her.  Even  in  death 
there  was  a  j)ower  in  her  face  that  drew  your 
eyes;  you  felt  that  respect  would  be  her  portion 
always,  regardless  of  wdure  she  went.  I  wonder- 
ed if  she  was  a  modern  working  woman  as  there 
was  no  ring  on  her  left  hand  or  whether  she  kept 
some  one  else's  home,  but  no  one  could  answer" 
my  ([uestions.  She  was  given  Catliolic  burial 
because  there  was  a  rosary  in  her  pocket. 

"The  incident  had  so  impressed  me  that  I  de- 
cided to  await  developments  and  in  several  months 
the  simple  .story  of  her  life  was  told.  Her  father 
had  failed  in  business  when  she  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  had  died  from  the  shock,  so  she  was 
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forced  to  supjx^rt  her  delicate  mother.  She  had 
entered  a  .small  office  and  remained  there.  In  the 
meantime  her  mother  died  and  she  was  left  quite 
alone,  since  her  father's  failure  had  separated  her 
from  her  former  friends.  She  had  been  rooming 
in  the  poorer  residence  district  and  her  land- 
lady had  started  the  first  inquiry  which  led  to  her 
identification  after  her  burial." 

Aunt  Jane  paused  and  we  were  so  disappointed, 
because  it  was  such  a  commonplace  story  and 
Aunt  Jane  usually  had  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  to  tell  us.  We  wanted  to  see  if  there 
was  anything  more  and  when  she  saw  our  faces 
she  smiled. 

"No  children,"  she  resumed,  "there  was  some- 
tliing  else  for  I  rather  felt  myself  that  such  a  life 
would  be  more  apt  to  leave  only  weariness  on  a 
woman's  face.  I  heard  that  before  her  father's 
death,  she  and  her  mother  often  planned  a  trip 
to  Rome  to  visit  St.  Peter's,  and  while  the  cherish- 
ed dream  had  to  be  abandoned  for  the  time  it  was 
never  given  up.  When  the  mother  was  dying, 
she  turned  to  her  daughter  and  said,  'Pray  for 
my  soul  in  St.  Peter's,  child.'  From  then  on  it 
became  the  object  of  her  life.  She  saved  and 
l)lanned  and  had  almost  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
laid  by  when  a  cousin  came  and  told  her  of  his 
approaching  failure  and  his  family's  disgrace  if 
he  could  not  secure  the  money.  Of  course  the 
fifteen  hundred  went  with  him.  She  had  no 
family  and  how  could  she  refuse  to  help  another's. 
The  saving  had  to  be  begun  over  and  after  more 
weary  years,  the  goal  was  again  in  sight,  when  her 
mother's  niece  had  to  have  the  money  to  continue 
her  daughter's  musical  education  in  Europe.  It 
woidd  all  be  paid  in  a  short  time  when  her  daugh- 
ter was  famous.  Shortly  after  this  she  met  her 
death  in  saving  the  child.  She  had  been  living 
apart  in  another  world  and  was  doing  her  daily 
work  because  it  was  duty,  with  her  heart  and 
interest  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter's.  Now  I 
no  longer  wonder  what  had  stamped  her  face, 
nor  feel  any  lack  when  I  recall  the  absence  of 
friends  or  relatives  about  her  body.  She  was 
a'one  and  beyond  the  usual  conventions,  and  there 
was  nothing  more  to  add.  At  last  she  was  resting 
for  her  cjuest  was  complete  and  in  her  face  could 
he  seen  the  perfection  of  its  ending." 

VVe  left  Aunt  Jane  musing  over  the  nobility 
of  this  simple,  hidden  life,  hoping  that  ours  too 
might  be  heroic  and  full  of  sacrifice. 

Adelaide  IIopfinger,  '19. 
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Till':  FOOT-PATH  TO  PKACK. 


OME,  gaze,  my  heart,  on  life's  morning  light 

And  in  its  promise  find  a  milestone  true, 
That  it  may  serve  to  keep  your  honor  l)right— 
Soul,  life  is  good  for  you! 


Be  glad  to  live,  it  gives  you  chance  to  love ; 

It  gives  you  chance  to  think,  to  work,  to  play, 
To  reach  what  ultimate  joy  we  know  not  of, 

Why  turn  this  joy  away? 

Excepting  cowardice,  there  is  no  fear, 

See,  how  your  friends  with  honor  play  their  part, 
Filling  your  days  with  strength  and  love  and  cheer. 

Linking  you  heart  to  heart. 


Now  dwell  upon  the  things  that  you  have  learned 

Of  our  Lord  and  His  beatitude, 
And  to  the  patient  teachers  once  concerned, 

Soul,  speak  sweet  gratitude. 

From  out  life's  training  school  to  womanhood 
You  turn,  with  lessons  which  must  never  cease 

To  stand  for  strength,  and  hope,  and  what  is  good 
Upon  the  path  to  peace. 


LoRETTO  Broussard,  '18. 


TONE  COLOR  IN  VERSE. 

I  T  is  commonly  granted  that  poetry,  especially 
I    the  lyric  species,  is  made  to  be  sung  rather 

than  to  be  read  merely,  just  as  the  play  is  made 
to  be  played,  and  it  is  in  the  chanting  of  verse 
that  we  get  its  full  chime  and  tone.  "Poetry," 
says  Chatfield,  "is  the  music  of  thought  conveyed 
to  us  in  the  music  of  language." 

The  human  voice,  with  its  capacity  for  com- 
bining, varying,  coloring  and  shading,  is  the  most 
wonderful  of  musical  instruments.  The  harp 
with  its  soft  melodies,  the  lyre  with  its  thrilling 
notes,  the  horn  with  its  blast,  the  bugle  with  its 
stirring  call,  even  the  great  organ  with  its  mul- 
titudinous variations,  from  the  quivering  treble  to 
its  rumbling  bass,  are  all,  as  compared  to  the 
human  voice,  very  restricted  in  range,  grandeur, 
flexibility,  sweetness,  and  expressiveness. 

The  real  part  is  not  only  a  master  in  thought 
and  feeling,  but  a  master  in  the  expression  of 
thought  and  feeling  as  well ;  as  such  he  avails 
himself  of  all  the  possibilities  of  his  medium. 
The  human  voice  at  its  best  is  his  instrument  for 
which  he  provides  a  music  that  will  call  into  play 
the  most  expressive  combinations  of  its  har- 
monies. He  is,  in  other  words,  a  master  in  all 
those  "trifles"  that  make  perfection,  and  perfec- 
tion, as  the  great  Angelo  observed,  is  no  trifle. 

Very  few  people,  very  few  lovers  of  poetry 
even  understand  the  various  devices  by  which  the 
finer  effects  in  poetry  are  achieved.  Many  veri- 
fiers, indeed,  do  not  understand  fully  the  subtle 
capabilities  of  the  measured  line,  or  the  careful 
combinations  by  which  feeling  and  harmony  and 
loveliness  are  imparted  to  the  stanzas  of  a  great 
poem.    Most  persons  are  under  the  delusion  that 


poems  are  just  the  sheer  outbursts  of  a  poet's 
ethereal  rapture  and  intoxication.  They  think 
that  the  charm,  the  grace,  and  the  power  of  a 
poem  is  but  the  transfiguration  of  a  muse  who 
dictates  the  immortal  numbers  to  the  listening 
poet  as  fast  as  he  can  write  them  down.  They  do 
not  realize  that  there  are  any  number  of  little 
tricks  of  trade  in  the  poet's  profession  as  well  as 
in  that  of  any  other  artist.  The  Pegasus  of  the 
real  songster  is  harnessed  with  more  or  less  hard 
labor  by  numerous  contraptions  and  contrivances. 
It  is  with  just  one  or  two  of  the  details  of  the 
poet's  craftsmanship  in  his  work  of  harnessing 
his  thought  that  we  shall  be  concerned.  The 
means  of  expression  for  poetic  thought  are  many 
and  important.  For  efifecting  in  verse  the  har- 
mony, emotion,  and  beauty  that  will  hold  and 
charm  the  reader,  vowel  tonecolor  and  allitera- 
tion are  perhaps  the  most  efficient.  These  two  de- 
vices lend  to  the  lines  of  the  master  the  color  and 
erredescence  by  which  they  are  immortalized. 

True  it  is  that  "Genius,  the  divine  gift,  is  the 
first  condition  of  poetic  success,"  but  genius  with- 
out art  is  futile.  By  the  service  of  sounds  that 
enliven  the  inner  sense  of  the  imagination,  by 
the  employment  of  sonorous  vowels  and  assonatal 
words,  and  by  the 'use  of  alliterative  consonants 
producing  a  happy  accord  between  the  rhythm  of 
sound  and  the  rhythm  of  feeling  the  poet  achieves 
the  highest  degree  of  artistic  expression  for 
poetic  thought.  This  tone  color  is  the  expression 
of  thought  in  the  language  best  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  thought.  It  gives  melody,  tender- 
ness, and  suggestiveness  to  poetry.  It  is  the 
harmonious  fusing  of  sense  and  sound,  and  yet  it 
must  be  achieved  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not 
obtrude  itself  upon  our  attention.    Vowel  tone 
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color  in  verse  gives  a  spiritual  suggestiveness  and 
a  pictorial  effectiveness  to  the  lines.  The  vowels 
are  manipulated  to  produce  light  and  repose  and 
lullaby  tones.  They  constitute  the  .shade  and 
tcning  in  which  the  poet  pictures  realities.  By 
them  the  poet  woos  our  interest  and  wins  our 
appreciation  of  the  vision  he  sets  into  verse  for 
our  delight.  It  is  the  soul  of  the  seer  expressed 
in  his  song.  Tone  color  is  to  verse  "what  the 
fragrance  is  to  the  rose,  what  the  gorgeous  hues 
are  to  the  golden  sunset,  and  what  tlie  tints  are 
to  the  rainbow," — it  is  the  finer  poetry  of  the 
poem.  It  is  by  these  tone  colors  of  his  verse  that 
the  poet  makes  his  thoughts  and  vcrsoning  per- 
ennial. The  tone  color  is  rather  a  necessary 
element  in  tlie  highest  poetic  expression.  In  the 
first  line  of  Dorothy  Margaret  Stuart's  poem. 
Prima  Vera,  "The  hand  of  God  is  on  the  harp  of 
Spring,"  we  have  an  exquisite  illustration  of  the 
tone-color  effect ;  the  poet's  wonderful  accord  of 
sound  and  thought.  "Lines  like  this  are  un- 
forgctablc,  first  because  the  poetic  thought  is  so 
fine  and  secondly  because  the  thought  is  so  finely 
expressed."  Tone  color  is  a  notable  feature  of 
English  poetry,  but  we  seldom  find  lines  in  which 
the  sounds  are  so  artistically  combined.  In  this 
line  of  Prim<i  Vera,  action,  emotion  and  spiritual 
suggestiveness  are  all  heightened  and  blended  in 
the  single  but  wonderful  alliteration  and  in  the 
vowel  effects.  It  is  one  of  those  lines  expressive 
of  the  "grandeur  straight  from  the  artist's  soul." 
Only  a  real  poet  of  highest  thought  and  keen 
sensibilities  could  write  such  a  line  in  sucli  perfect 
toning. 

The  liiblf  is  one  big  book  of  tone  color  com- 
bined with  so  many  excellencies  that  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible  as  a  distinct  element,  illustrating  to  the 
best  advantage  Quintillian's  si)lendid  observation 
"the  ])erfection  of  art  is  to  conceal  art." 

In  this  very  fine  .sentence  of  poetic  jiraise  by 
Rlaike,  "Every  blade  of  grass  in  the  fields  is 
measured  ;  the  green  cups  and  the  colored  crowns 
of  every  flower  are  curiously  counted  ;  the  stars 
of  the  firmament  wheel  in  cunningly  calculated 
orbits ;  even  the  storms  have  their  laws,"  we  can 
easily  noia  the  artistic  effect  of  wliich  the  con- 
sonants are  ca])ablc. 

Poetry  by  means  of  these  finer  effects  lights  up 
the  old  beauties  of  every  day  life,  glorifies  the 
prosy  cf)mmonplace  of  thought  and  feeling,  en- 
riching tlicni  with  meanings  and  associations, 
thereby  lending  tluni  a  charm  we  had  never 

suspected.  , ,       „  ^ 

Mary  Esther  Carrico,  20. 


STARS. 

THE  star  world  traces  God's  omnipotence, 
In  golden  letters  on  the  page  of  night, 
In  radiant  beauty,  the  faint  counterpart 
Of  His  eternal  throne  of  blinding  light. 

Within  the  tender  stnrlike  depths  of  human  eyes 
There  shines  a  soul,  lit  with  the  hope  of  paradise. 

Nancy  Daly,  '19. 


GYPSY-LORE. 


EINING  his  horse  beneath  a  low,  citron-tree 
close  to  the  road,  Mantis  turned  in  his  sad- 
dle and  looked  towards  the  city  which  he 
IkuI  just  left.  There  Jerusalem  lay  nestled  among 
her  hills  and  to  the  south  stretched  the  Tyroporan 
\'allcy,  into  which  his  Caravan  had  already 
entered. 

The  Ismaclites  had  donned  their  brilliant  ker- 
chiefs and  flaming  sashes  and  loaded  their  camels 
with  s]:)ices,  and  balm,  and  myrrh.  These  mys- 
terious "spoilt  children  of  nature"  again  had 
heard  her  voice  and  had  gone  gypsing  into  her 
great  garden  to  touch  and  dream  of  her  beauties. 

Mantis,  passionate  and  jealous,  had  quarreled 
with  his  love  that  morning  and,  caring  not  to  meet 
her  for  a  time,  had  lingered  in  the  city  and  now 
following  their  checkered  trail,  had  halted  his 
hor.se  and  slouched  on  "Jip,"  lazily  dreaming — 
dreaming  of  his  sweet-heart.  He  was  deter- 
mined that  some  day  he  would  call  Sara  his 
romni  and  because  she  had  laughed  with  another 
that  morning,  he  had  drawn  his  churi  in  madness 
and  would  have  stabbed  Antone,  if  she  had  not 
interfered. 

But  what  was  this  coming — this  surging  mass 
of  eager,  turbulent  Jews?  As  they  drew  nearer 
with  their  shouting  and  screaming  of  "make  room 
for  The  King  of  the  Jews,"  Mantis  got  down 
from  his  horse  and  drew  a  little  nearer  to  the  side 
of  the  rough,  dusty  road. 

Ah,  yes,  back  in  the  city,  that  morning  he  had 
heard  the  Jews  speak  of  crucifying  a  Nazarene. 
That  was  what  this  crazed,  hooting  mob  was  on 
tlu'ir  way  to  do. 

Silently,  he  watrlicd  them  jeer  and  strike  the 
Xazarene.  He  knew  little  about  the  Christ,  but 
something  in  the  ghastly  face  of  this  man,  as  he 
staggered  past  in  his  torn  and  bloody  tunic, 
struck  him  with  horror  and  a  sense  of  the  in- 
justice of  it  all.    Why  did  this  crowd  condemn 
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llim?  Just  then  the  crowd  halted  in  its  mad 
progress — men  jostled  and  cursed  one  another  in 
their  effort  to  see  what  had  liappened.  The  con- 
demned man  had  fallen  under  the  cross  He  was 
dragging  on  llis  shoulders.  The  two  execu- 
tioners dropped  the  box  of  nails  and  rope  and 
hammers  that  they  were  carrying  between  them 
and  rushed  to  the  scene  of  confusion.  The 
Roman  soldiers  cursed  and  shouted  to  a  country- 
man to  take  up  the  cross  and  carry  it  for  the 
helpless  convict — the  latter  refused  in  pride  and 
scorn.  Mantis  filled  with  pity,  rushed  before  the 
Jews  and  offered  to  carry  the  Nazarene's  trushul, 
but  they  scorned  him  and  bade  another,  and  a 
stranger,  to  carry  the  cross. 

As  Mantis  turned  away,  he  was  confronted  by 
two  coarse-faced  Artisans.  They  laughed  scorn- 
fully— "An  Ishmaelite  does  well  to  help  a  Naz- 
arene" — -as  they  stooped  to  take  up  their  box  of 
tools.  Mantis,  blind  with  rage,  seized  a  hammer 
and  lifted  it  to  strike  the  foremost  in  the  temple. 
The  man  cowered  in  fear — but  Mantis,  sud- 
denly and  strangely  calm,  dropped  the  tool  harm- 
lessly into  the  box  as  the  Nazarene  passed  close 
beside  him.  Then  he  stooped  swiftly  and  snatch- 
ed one  of  the  four  cruel  nails  from  the  Artisan's 
box  that  the  executioner's  had  set  down,  leaped 
to  "Jip's"  back  and  rode  fiercely  away  with  the 
angry  words  of  the  Jews  still  ringing  in  his  ears. 

On  he  rode,  flushed  and  breathless  until  "Jip" 
turned  abruptly  in  the  rough  road  and  came  to  a 
standstill.  Then  it  was,  that  Mantis'  proud  head 
fell  to  his  breast  and  his  flashing  eyes  caught  sight 
of  the  nail  that  he  had  clenched  in  his  palm — he 
had  pressed  it  into  his  very  flesh  in  his  passionate 
outburst. 

Long  he  rested  and  slowly  his  thoughts  turned 
to  Sara  and  then  he  longed  to  please  her  with  the 
shining  nail,  which  he  fondled  in  his  hand.  He 
would  tell  her  of  the  day's  incident,  she  would 
listen  because  she  was  fond  of  excitement  and 
perhaps — she  would  again  ride  and  laugh  with 
him. 

Late  in  the  day,  he  spied  the  little  semi- 
circular's  black  tent  with  the  blue  smoke  curling 
from  the  top  and  he  knew  the  round,  black  kettle 
was  steaming.  Coming  nearer,  he  could  see  Sara 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  little  children. 
She  was  weaving  a  basket,  as  she  sang  to  them. 
She  was  beautiful  with  her  tawny-colored  skin 
and  coal-black  ringlets,  and  rightly  deserved  the 
name  of  "little  Princess"  as  many  of  the  older 
of  the  tribe  called  her. 


Alanlis  was  right,  the  amulet  pleased  Sara, 
r.ut  in  the  days  that  followed,  he  often  wished 
that  he  had  not  told  her  so  nuich  of  the  incident 
with  the  Jews.  He  was  superstitious,  and  often 
wondered  if  the  little  metal  trinket,  that  she  now 
wore  around  her  throat  had  changed  her  from 
the  wild,  vivacious  girl  into  this  pensive  woman. 
Very  often,  she  begged  him  to  repeat  the  story 
and  always  at  the  end  she  would  vow  that  the 
precious  nail  would  never  leave  her  people — it 
possessed  a  charm  she  said  and  though  they 
roamed  the  earth,  they  would  be  the  children  of 
a  "Good  Father"  and  the  world  was  theirs  to 
scatter  flowers  over. 

True  to  the  promise,  that  this  Gypsy  maiden 
made  centuries  ago,  the  nail  has  been  treasured 
with  almost  religious  reveration.  Though  this 
careful  vagabond  race  has  wondered  into  all 
climes,  pursuing  their  nomadic  occupations  in  a 
"cuckoo-like"  existence,  yet  the  tradition  of  the 
charm  still  lives. 

So  it  is  today  when  we  stop  along  the  way  to 
listen  to  some  Gypsy  song  or  perhaps  to  have  our 
fortune  told,  that  these  fascinating  people  will 
whisper  to  us  that  stealing  is  not  wrong  for  a 
Gypsy,  because  it  was  an  Ismaelite  that  took  a 
nail  that  would  have  pierced  Christ's  tender  flesh 
and  pinned  him  to  the  gibbet. 

Cecelia  Fitzgibbon,  '19. 


MY  TRUNK. 


OMMENCEMENT  time,  vacations  days,  and  June, 
The  time  for  packing  trunks  at  laist  is  here ! 

Confusion  and  excitement  reign  supreme ; 
It  is  a  time  to  every  girl  most  dear. 


Each  garment  folded  in  the  battered  trunk 
Brings  pleasant  memories  of  days  now  past, 

Of  that  old  shiny  uniform  so  worn 
That  it  another  year  could  never  last. 

And  books  with  pages  tattered,  dirty,  torn, 
What  veterans  of  bygone  days  are  these, 

What  sharers  of  our  lessons  learned  or  missed, 
What  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  Socrates ! 

My  trunk  is  like  a  memory  book  of  years, 
Filled  with  such  friends  of  cherished  worth  untold, 

When  passing  years  their  grief  and  burden  bring 
What  treasured  school-girl  memories  it  will  hold ! 

Margaret  Sullivan,  '18. 
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"FORWARD." 

"Forward  march,"  rings  out  the  order  and,  on 
the  instant,  the  soldier  column  stands  ready  to 
advance.  In  practice  maneuvers  they  have  been 
bidden  to  "right  face"  or  "left  face"  but  when 
the  moment  comes  to  charge  every  face  must  be 
set  to  the  front.  The  signal  given,  the  soldier 
may  not  turn  to  gaze  behind.  In  the  distance 
before  him  the  enemy  waits  his  coming;  with 
stern,  unflinching  courage  he  marches  on.  Then, 
more  than  ever,  when  the  fight  is  on,  must  he 
resolutely  ])ush  forward  in  a  deadly  struggle  for 
victory.  Who  shall  say,  in  truth,  what  measure 
of  the  greatest  general's  coiujuests  have  been  due 
to  his  soldiers'  unwavering  determination  to  "face 
forward"  or  die? 

To  the  hero  of  battles,  however,  these  words 
were  not  first  spoken  in  military  drill,  much  less 
at  the  hour  of  actual  conflict.  True,  the  words 
them.sclves  may  sound  strange  ])Ut  the  value  of 
them  has  grown  with  his  growth  and  is  become 
a  part  of  his  life.  How  often  as  a  boy,  heart- 
broken over  the  ruin  of  a  cherished  plaything,  his 
mother  soothed  him  to  slecj)  witii  the  ]iromise  of 
another  flay  and  other  toys.  Later,  in  student 
days,  imj)atient  at  the  unchanging  routine,  he 
found  comi)cnsation  in  his  hopes  of  the  future. 
F'inally,  when  .school  days  were  over  and  be 
entered  upr»n  the  training  which  placed  him 
among  the  nation's  rlefenders,  the  motto,  "i'or- 
ward  march,"  did  not  cease  to  dominate  every 
action.  Encouraged  by  the  thrill  of  victory,  let 
him  continue  to  gaze  steadfastly  ahead  until  he 
shall  have  fought  his  "last  dim,  weird  battle"  and 
eternal  laurels  are  his. 


THE  V.VLUE  OF  HOLIDAYS. 

To  an  extent  more  than  we  think,  perhaps,  we 
live  from  one  holiday  to  another.  What  dreari- 
ness and  monotony  life  would  present  with  never 
a  holiday  !  Pupils  and  students,  away  from  home, 
look  forward  to  Christmas  and  to  Easter  as  times 
of  change,  of  home-going,  of  rest  and  longed-for 
ha])])iness.  Thus  they  divide  the  year  into  three 
])arts,  and,  since  each  part  is  only  about  three 
months,  the  time  passes  more  quickly.  Many 
surely  would  be  discouraged  if  there  were  no 
breaks  in  the  monotony  of  work;  if  nine  months 
of  perseverance  stretched  before  then  until  the 
day  of  vacation  would  come.  And  if  this  is  so 
with  those  attending  school,  how  unbearable 
would  be  the  dull  passing  of  twelve  months  upon 
twelve  months  with  no  vacation  at  all  ?  How 
dreadful  indeed  was  the  life  of  the  ancient  slave 
and  persons  of  the  lower  class,  when  not  even  the 
religious  observance  of  one  day  every  week  re- 
lieved the  terrible  routine  of  constant  work! 

It  is  certain  that  the  observance  of  holidays  is 
not  a  loss  in  final  efficiency  and  production.  They 
e.xert  a  wonderful  moral  stimulus,  and  increase 
energy  and  efficiency.  They  always  furnish  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to.  They  give  zest  to  life  in 
its  varied  aspects:  religious,  industrial,  social  and 
political.  The  feasts  of  the  Church  are  spiritual 
holidays  which  give  strength  and  stimulus.  Indus- 
trial liolidays.  Labor  day  and  the  like,  are  land- 
marks in  the  grey  lives  of  many  a  worker.  Polit- 
ical holidays  foster  national  pride,  strengthen  the 
national  soul,  nourish  ideals,  and  cause  the  fire  of 
patriotism  to  burn  witli  renewed  warmth.  Holi- 
days in  general  minister  to  the  social  and  interior 
needs  of  man  and  soften  the  hard  practicality  of 
tlTC  necessity  of  striving  always  for  cold  material 
advancement. 


SURSTITUTES. 

Sul)stitutes  are  ])laying  as  cons])icious  a  part 
iii  ouv  life  toda}'  as  camouflage  is,  in  our  vocabu- 
laries. We  have  found  good  and  appropriate 
flours  such  as  rice,  barley  and  corn  to  take  the 
])lace  of  our  long  coveted  friend,  the  wheat. 
Even  in  the  realms  of  oils  and  meats  we  are 
learning  lliat  substitutes  will  answer  the  purpose 
very  well  and  will  help  us  to  do  our  part  in  win- 
ning the  war. 

Perhaps  the  most  im])ortant  substitute  today  is 
woman.  .As  in  the  cases  of  the  flours  and  other 
foods,  necessity  is  com])elling  her  to  do  and  to 
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think  thiiii^s  wliicli  a  few  years  aj^o  she  would 
have  regarded  as  iniiKissihle  and  far  from  genteel. 
It  will  take  more  time  than  it  did  for  the  floiu-  and 
meat  substitutes  for  her  to  prove  her  worth,  but 
we  feel  sure  that  with  the  test  of  time  her  services 
will  eome  to  necessities  and  not  mere  substitutes. 


LADY-LIKE  JOBS. 

Where  have  they  gone  to,  these  lady-like  jobs? 
\'anished! — just  evaporated  with  the  other  easy 
things  of  prosperity  and  peace.  Before  this  war 
most  girls  considered  that  they  had  done  a  week's 
work,  if  they  left  their  beds  before  ten  o'clock, 
and  condescended  to  go  shopping  with  mother. 
Swimming,  dancing,  teas  and  dinners  were  the 
only  jobs  for  a  perfect  lady.  But  this  ideal, 
candy-pecked,  society  girl  is  no  more.  In  her 
place  there  is  a  wonderfully  developed  Red  Cross 
worker,  a  nurse,  a  radio-operator,  or  a  staunch 
defender  of  America.  The  era  of  selfish  ladies 
passed  with  a  flash,  and  instead,  the  era  of  sacri- 
ficing women  is  here  demanding  our  service. 


SUMMER  LECTURES  AT  ST.  MARY'S. 

Lectures  by  Mr.  Shane  Leslie  and  Mr.  Frede- 
rick Paulding  were  among  the  most  interesting 
literary  events  of  the  summer  at  St.  Mary's. 
Mr.  Leslie  spoke  on  England's  great  cardinal. 
Manning,  and  apart  from  the  speaker's  standing 
and  ability  among  English  men  of  letters,  his 
work  on  the  Irfe  of  Cardinal  Manning,  now  in 
book  form,  gave  to  his  lecture  most  unusual  and 
valuable  authority  and  detail. 

Mr.  Paulding  spoke,  in  five  consecutive  lectures, 
on  the  contemporary  drama,  English,  French, 
Italian,  Belgian,  and  Spanish,  exposing  with  his 
characteristic  keenness  of  criticism  the  dominant 
and  regrettable  materialism  and  pessimistn  which 
marks  all  but  the  Spanish  drama  and  pointing 
out  the  kindly  human  appeal  of  it.  Mr.  Paulding 
brings  to  his  work  all  the  qualities  of  a  great 
thinker  and  a  great  actor  and  is  easily  among  the 
truest  and  most  fearless  of  literary  critics  of 
America  today. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  Gregorian  Chant  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  C.  Marshall,  C.  S.  C,  who  con- 
ducted classes  in  the  same  course  at  the  summer 
school  at  Notre  Dame,    The  work  included  a 


stndv  of  tlie  essentials  of  (Iregorian  C'hanI,  the 
projjer  of  the  Mass,  Reiiuiem  and  other  (iregorian 
Masses. 

Lieutenant  (jeo.  Sauvagc,  C.  S.  C.  gave  one  of 
his  most  interesting  "war  experience." 


NOTES. 

As  the  'Chimks  goes  to  press  St.  Mary's  is 
o]iening  its  doors  for  another  ten  months. 
Warmest  greeting  awaits  the  "old  girls,"  and  a 
hearty  welcome  is  extended  to  the  "new-comers." 

The  Summer  School  at  N.  D.  U.  and  the 
Normal  classes  at  St.  Mary's  were  eagerly  at- 
tended. There  were  no  slackers,  and  despite 
the  intense  weather,  enthusiasm  never  lessened. 

Poor  little  "Charlie,"'  the  bob-tail,  sweater- 
clad  dog,  a  familiar  figure  at  St.  Mary's  will  be 
seen  no  more.  He  made  his  last  raid  on  autos 
and  the  would-be  captor  became  death's  captive, 
July  9th. 

After  the  much  needed,  longed  for  rain,  St. 
Mary's  driveway  and  lawns  are  wearing  full 
"reception  gowns." 

Among  the  former  students  who  visited  St. 
Mary's  during  vacation  were :  the  Misses  H. 
Holland,  M.  Crull,  M.  Lambert,  L.  Scanlon,  M. 
Radican,  L.  Clennon,  E.  Scott,  G.  Lyons,  F. 
Lyon,  S.  Jobst,  G.  Montgomery,  M.  Graham,  L. 
Voris,  H.  Mills,  I.  and  S.  Matthews  and  M. 
McNamara. 

Congratulations  and  every  best  wish  for  the 
future  St.  Mary's  offers  in  response  to  the  mar- 
riage announcements  of  Anne  Canale  to  Mr. 
Jack  Welsh  of  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Dorothy  Colling 
to  Mr.  William  T.  Coholan,  New  Britain,  Conn. ; 
Grace  Abigail  Lynch  to  Mr.  Leo  G.  Pfaf¥,  Mon- 
mouth, 111. ;  Blanche  Dessert  to  Patrick  O.  Stone, 
U.  S.  A.;.  Loraine  Lenz  to  Lieut.  William  F. 
Carroll,  Chicago,  and  Lillian  Grace  Burson  to 
Lieut.  Joseph  G.  Quinn,  Jr.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


St.  Mary's  sorrows  with  her  grief  stricken 
children,  and  offers  loving  sympathy  to  the  be- 
reaved relatives  of  Miss  Minnie  Walsh;  Mr.  W. 
C.  Walsh  devoted  father  of  Miss  Adelaide,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Clifford,  the  beloved  mother  of  Maude 
Clifford-Casey  and  Miss  Harriet  Clifford ;  Mr. 
E.  Herman,  father  of  Hazel. 
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RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES. 


RIXKPTION. 

Twice  a  year  chief  interest  at  St.  Mary's 
centers  in  the  Rehgious  Reception,  and  on 
.\ugust  4  of  tliis  year  that  interest  was  increased 
l)v  the  fact  tliat  four  members  of  the  class  of 
1918  were  among  the  candidates. 

The  retreat  for  Novices  was  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Boyle,  C.  S.  C,  and  the  ceremonies 
of  reception  were  presided  over  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  \'agnicr,  C.  S.  C,  chaplain,  who  also 
celebrate<l  the  Mass  w'hich  followed. 

Assisting  at  the  Altar  and  in  the  Sanctuary 
were : 

The  Revs.  Joseph  Gallagher,  C.  S.  C,  Deacon  ; 
Louis  Kelley,  C.  S.  C,  Subdeacon ;  W.  R.  Con- 
nor, Master  of  Ceremonies ;  Patrick  Martin,  O. 
S.  15. ,  Mark  Brown,  O.  S.  B.,  Albert  Amstad, 
O.  S.  B.,  James  Lauer,  O.  S.  B.,  Benedict  Brown, 
O.  S.  B.,  Augustine  Studney,  O.  S.  B.,  Gregory, 
().  S.  B.,  D.  J.  Conway,  Woodstock,  111.:  Joseph 
Brozz,  Wm.  Bolger,  C.  S.  C,  W.  P.  Lennartz, 
C.  S.  C,  J.  W.  Donahue,  C.  S.  C,  T.  P.  Irving, 
C.  S.  C,  Joseph  Boyle,  C.  S.  C,  T.  Burke,  C.  S.  C, 
L.  Carrico,  C.  S.  C,  M.  Quinlan,  C.  S.  C.  and 
("uthbert  Tlogan. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  young 
ladies  who  received  the  1  lahit,  ancl  those  by  which 
they  will  be  known  in  religion  : 

Mi.ss  Frances  GirauU,  Austin,  Texas,  Sister  M. 
Frances  Eugene;  Mis(3  Gertrude  Cohurn,  Taftville, 
Conn.,  Si;ter  M.  Anna  Louise;  Miss  Catherine  Waters, 
Riverdale,  Md.,  Sister  M.  Ann  Elizabeth ;  Miss  Anna 
M.  Lutman,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sister  M.  Sylvia;  Miss 
Cecilia  Jaeger,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Sister  M.  Georganna ; 
.Miss  Constance  Semorticr,  South  l^end,  Ind.,  Sister  M. 
,'\ugustella ;  Miss  Mary  Czyzewska,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Sister  M.  Fhrentrude ;  Miss  Mary  Daly,  Philo,  111, 
Sister  M.  Florentine;  Mis.5  Marie  Kurtenbach,  Peoria, 
111.,  Sister  M.  Anastasia ;  Miss  Alice  Murray,  Rantoul, 
III.,  Sister  M.  Josepha  Maria;  Miss  Mary  McDougal, 
Falls  City,  Neb.,  Sister  M.  Francesca;  Miss  Marie 
McCabe,  N'orth  Platte,  Neb.,  Sister  M.  Clare  Assisi ; 
Miss  Anna  Gwynn,  Oveton,  Neb.,  Sister  Rose  Mary; 
Miss  Marion  Bruneau,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Sister 
Marie  de  I^ourde ;  Mi.=s  Mary  McKaigue,  Angels,  Cali- 
fornia, Sister  M.  Marcellina. 

On  August  6  the  novices  who  had  completed 

tlieir  novitiate  made  temporary  vows;  they  are: 

Sister  M.  Ursulyn,  Sister  M.  Hildcgardis,  Sister  M. 
I'Vances  I<f)ma,  .Sister  Marie  Aiitioiiette,  Sister  M. 
Helen  Rose.  Sister  Maria  Gloria,  Sister  Stella  Maria, 
Sister  M.  Moracita,  Sister  M.  Christeta,  Sister  M. 
I'lacida,  Sister  M.  Consolata,  Sister  M.  Coronata,  Sister 
.M.  Ilernianeda,  Sister  M.  Lumen,  Sister  M.  Cora, 
Sister  M.  fiennaro.  Sister  M.  Delpliine,  Sister  M.  Maude, 
Sifter  M.  Rosalima. 


rUOFESSION. 

'J"he  annual  retreat  for  the  Community  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  opened  on  the 
evening  of  August  8  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Drum, 
S.  J.  At  its  close  on  August  15,  thirty-nine 
novices  pronounced  their  perpetual  vows.  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Herman  Joseph  Alerding,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  the  diocese,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  re- 
ceived the  VOW'S,  and  celebrated  the  pontifical 
Mass  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies.  Dur- 
ing the  Mass  the  Bishop  was  asssisted  by  the 
Revs.  Joseph  Boyle,  C.  S.  C,  and  Bernard  Mul- 
loy,  C.  S.  C,  Deacons  of  Honor;  Wm.  Bolger, 
C.  S.  C,  Deacon  of  the  Mass;  Jno.  Farley, 
C.  S.  C,  Subdeacon ;  Joseph  Gallagher,  C.  S.  C, 
Assistant  Priest,  and  W.  R.  Connor,  Master  of 
Ceremonies.  The  Rev.  Father  Drum  delivered 
the  sermon,  taking  his  text  from  the  second  verse 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  "For  I 
am  jealous  of  you  with  the  jealousy  of  God. 
For  I  have  espoused  you  to  one  husband  that  I 
may  ])resent  you  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ." 

The  novices  admitted  to  vows  were: 

Sister  M.  Clarellen.  Sister  M.  Leonessa,  Sister  M. 
Paola,  Sister  M.  Judith,  Sister  M.  Elena,  Sister  M. 
Gonsalvo,  Sister  M.  Rafaelia,  Sister  M.  Francella,  Sister 
M.  Constantine,  Sister  M.  Dulcina,  Sister  M.  Redempta, 
Sister  M.  Ita,  Sister  M.  Rose  Anne,  Sister  M.  Ephrem, 
Sister  M.  Eligius,  Sister  M.  Raymond,  Sister  M. 
Eymard,  Sister  M.  Felicitas,  Sister  M.  Inezetta,  Sister 
M.  Crocella,  Sister  M.  Ba;ilide,  Sister  M.  Trinitas, 
Sister  M.  Modesta,  Sister  M.  Lidwina,  Sister  M.  Ce- 
lestyn.  Sister  M.  Estevan,  Sister  M.  Freda,  Sister  M. 
Petra,  Sister  M.  Veronique,  Sister  M.  Justa,  Sister  M. 
Hartola,  Sister  M.  Dominica,  Sister  M.  Sanctina,  Sister 
M.  Maris,  Sister  M.  All)ana,  Sister  M.  Emeliana,  Sister 
M.  Partricius,  Sister  M.  Febronia,  Sister  M.  Philonicna. 

Amcng  the  guests  at  St.  Mary's  for  the  day 
were:  Tlie  Rev.  Mgr.  P.  M.  Cushnahan  of 
( )gden,  lUah  ;  The  Very  Rev.  Andrew  Morrissey, 
C.  S.  C,  Provincial ;  The  Very  Rev.  J.  J.  French, 
C.  S.  C;  Revs.  P.  J.  O'Callaghan,  C.  S.  P., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  T.  P.  O'Brien,  Chicago;  J. 
M.  Schmitz,  l-nion  City,  Ind.:  D.  A.  Feely, 
Harvard,  111.;  J.  ;\.  Lynn,  \'\.  Wayne,  Ind.; 
(lustave  liottenroth,  (ioslicn,  Ind.;  Cuthbert 
Hogan,  New  York;  J.  iMtzgerald,  New  York; 
K.  Dillon  ;  T.  Vagnier,  C.  S.  C. ;  L.  Kelly,  C.  S.  C. ; 
Casimir  Truczynski  of  South  Bend. 


Strrllns  SIIv*T  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

StrrllnK  Silver  2  and  4-Pln  Sets. 
StrrlInK  Silver  and  Enamel  Cuft  Links. 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

9  O  V  T  U    BBND,  INDIANA 


National  Grocer  Co. 

IVholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT).  INDIANA 


St.  Angela's  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  <&,  Co. 

The  Prescription 
DRUGGISTS 
of  South  Bend 


Indiana  Lumber  k  Mfg,  Co. 

Miiuufnclurers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Slilngles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  Mill.  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mlshawaka,  Ind. 


'^A^/Wl.liW  I    No  Home  is  Complete 

}iS^.ir.  .,,        ,  T>. 

Without  a  x^iano 


^^^^^^ 
The  Lyon  ^  Healy  Piano —  Style  K 

$350 

I.  the  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Today 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 


LYON  &  HiEALY 


CHICAGO 


Both  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave.      the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ 


KUEHN  k  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Ofp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Davlen    Laundry    Co.,    2349-51  Cottage 
Grove  Are,,  Chicago,  Phone 
Calumet  1970. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  Is  handled  by 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  6- Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal   Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing, 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Yellow  Taxicab  and 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Michigan  Si.  and  Colfax  Avenue 


Bell  Phonej 
514 
22 


Home  Phones 
5515 
5022 


CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE 

.Special  call.s  to  or  from  St.  Mary't:,  lor 
one  or  two  Pa.ssengers,  $1.00,  and  50c 
I'  lr  each  additional  Passenger. 

Tiunk  rates  are  same  as  Pas.senger 
rates.  Seven  Passenger  Car.s  for  all 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

(i07  Mill  Street,   KENDALLVILLB,  IND. 


We 

Beger  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  •  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

131  IVorth  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  k  SON 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
diiraliility  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

\\*e  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  lai^^e  and  as- 
-ortment  is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  Jor  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER  S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 
SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO-Eye.  METRY--to  Measure 

My  methods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  the  EYES 
for  the  adaptation 
of  lenses  for  the 
correction  of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  Its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes. 
Glasses  fitted  under  this  system 
ire  Invariably  found  satisfactory 
and  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

lilt.  JOHN  II.  GI.I.IS.  Op(umf(rliit. 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Building. 
South  Dend,  Indinnn. 


KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opera  Mouse  Bidj. 


Personal  AUenlion 


Home  Phone,  1474. 


Bell  Phone.  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOn.  DECOUATOIt  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  In   Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 

S20   EAST   COI.FAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co, 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Si3lces. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

W e  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

:tlO    W.    Ilnllliiiore   and   313   Gnrrrl  Stm. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  .Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 

I'rloNlM'  .Mlm,  Prleatn'  Sappllea. 

nirettaa.  Rabbin,  etc.,  etc. 


Eyes  Examined 


Glasses  Properly  Fitted 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co.  | 

optometrists  and  Manufacluring  Opticians 
230  S.  Michigan  St. 
Established  1900  Both  Phooe 


Office 


Bell  866 


Ho 


5842 


Retide 


Ho 


5702 


Bell  3561 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Comer  Main  and  Wathington 


South  Bend,  Ind. 


Offici 

Iteil  Phone  689 
Home  Phone  789 


RniDIMCB 

Bell  Phone  1162 1 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS  I 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

J.  M.  Studcbaker  Office  Bld«.,    WMhittgton  Are. 
and  Main  St.,  comer  suite,  6th  Ooor. 


I 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Chari««  and  Lexington  Si*. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Importer*  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 
Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

W*  make  and  keep  Ijb  stock  •vtary 
•(  sooda  rcaolred  by  dUtureiit 
RaUslviu  Oommuiltlea. 


Heiuy  0.  Dnrand,    Darld  G.  Bradley, 
CalTln  Durand,      J.  P.  Easper, 
Adam  J.  Easper. 

BsUbll*h«d  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co, 

SaooeMors  to  H.  C.  Dur&nd. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

Ijake.  Ualoa  and  Basi*  Sta. 
CHICAGO 


Home  Phone  6892       Bell  Phone  892 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  Q.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  and  Lafayette  St. 


...FINEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  ladies' 
toilet  The  largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds,  Hudnuts, 
Woodworths'  Colgates,  Houbigants, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 


Coonley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month;  two 
months  or  more,  35 
cents  a  month;  one 
year,  $4;  by  mail, 
postage  paid  cash  in 
advance. 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

come  to 

"Mirror"  Candle*  told  here  exclusively. 


Nohiles  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKIE  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  Its  Taataa  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgra.  of  Fancy  lea  Cream  and  Icaa, 
Fancy  Candles  and  Chocolates  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  In  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders.  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St  Mary's. 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

106  S.  Mich.  St,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  002  Home  Phone  966 


Home  Phona,  U«4.        Bell  Phone,  eac. 

Thos.  Williams 

PLUMBER  AND 
GAS  FITTER. 


US  BAST  JBFKURSOir  BLTD. 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Aa  Ideal  CatboUe  Pnbleatloa. 

Dublin  R«Tl«w. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catbollo  Havaalna. 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  %)irgm 

S<  pp.  Imp.  Syo.    Publshed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  lUustratlona. 

The  Greatest  Varietr  of  Good 
Readlns  by  tbe  Beat  Wrttera. 

Terms:  One  year,  IJ.OO.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  ForeigTi  sub- 
Bcrlptlons,  $3,  or  12  shilling*,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  In- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  lad.,  V.  S.  A. 


/ 
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Academy  of 
Holy  Cross 

Dumbarton,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Select  School  for 

Young  Women 


Boarders  and  Day  Pupils 


CONDUCTED  BY 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross 


Fine  Pattern  HAT8, 
Stamped  LInene,  Pen- 
nants and  Plllowa  at 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Fralick's 

181  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEN» 
Phonea:  Home  757;   Bell  302 


D.  MacQREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

116-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND 


Hollingsworth  -Turner 
Company 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 
83 1  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 


Electric 
Appliances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economic 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  daix' 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  hit 
—clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Swain,  Earle  &  Co 

63  Commercial  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.  Established  U 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork  and  Beans, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE.  KY.  1 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital 
comprises  a  period  of  three  years,  and  consists  of 
practical  work  in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and  lecture  room, 
and  practical  instruction  and  drill  in  operating  room 
work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Directress  of 
Nurses,  upon  whose  approval  those  desiring  to 
enter  the  school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have  at  least  a 
good  common  school  education.  The  most  accepta- 
ble age  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For  further  information  address 
Sister  Superior 
NOTRE  DAME  AVE.  and  MADISON  STREET 
SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


C'harlt-rcil 
1841 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  Hitory,  Journalism,  Library, 
Science,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
cial School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 

CATALCGUES    ON    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


The  Best  Place  to  Shop 

It  is  always  pleasing  to  us  to  hear 
this  store  referred  to  as  the  "Person- 
ality Store."  We  take  personal  inter- 
est Jo  make  our  store  a  meeting  place 
when  shopping  or  visiting  the  city. 


Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 

(Hoosier) 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

t 

228  North  Michigan  Street 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Our  Tea  Room  with  service  just  as 
you  like  it  invites  you.  Salad — Sand- 
wiches— Birthday  or  party  cakes  made 
to  order. 

Robertson  Bros.  Co. 
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I'-RO.M  lll'.AVl'.N. 

()  lovely  bird ! 
W  hat  womlrouf,  living  joy  you  lling- 

I'Voiii  yor.r  fair  throat !  Where  heard 
You  or  where  learned  this  song  you  sing? 

Winging  your  way  to  heaven's  gate 
Tn  joy's  pure  ecstacy 
Did  you  snatch  from  an  angel's  lip  elate 
This  harmony? 

Else  as  you  hovered  in  that  realm  remote, 
Did  Mary  speak  a  sweet,  low  word 

And  did  you  catch  the  exquisite  note 
In  her  pure  voice  — 
O  lovely  bird ! 

S.  M.  F. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CHRISTIAN  HUAHLITY. 


ROBABLY  no  virtue  is  praised  more  and 
practiced  less  than  humility.  Its  impor- 
J  tance  in  human  life,  however,  may  be  real- 
ized from  the  fact  tliat  all  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  agree  in  making-  humility  the  source  and 
foundation  of  the  other  virtues  as  pride  is  the 
beginning  of  all  sins.  It  is  evident  that  there  is 
pride  in  every  sin,  since  what  constitutes  evil  is 
the  creature's  preferring  his  own  will  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  Creator  and  Master.  Where 
humility  is  wanting,  pride  and  haughtiness  are 
certain  to  be  found.  Therefore  without  humility 
man  has  within  him  the  source  of  all  evil. 

Quite  differently  is  humility  regarded  by  the 
world  at  large.  Most  men  fail  to  realize  its  im- 
portance ;  many  ignore  it  altogether,  or  at  least 
openly  discountenance  its  practice.  Not  a  few 
regard  humility  as  proper  enough  in  a  religious, 
but  consider  it  a  lack  of  spirit  and  courage  in 
those  whose  life  work  is  in  the  world.  \'et  the 
truth  is  that  humility  is  a  most  reasonable  and  a 
most  necessary  virtue  for  all  persons,  regardless 
of  calling  or  rank.  Doubtless  the  reason  that 
humility  is  .so  rare  is  because,  of  all  virtues,  it  is 
most  generally  and  completely  misunderstood. 

In  the  scholastic  classification  of  the  virtues, 
humility  is  listed  as  a  potential  part  of  temper- 
ance, implying  that  it  concerns  certain  secondary 


objects  of  this  cardinal  virtue.  Thus  humility  is 
a  moderating  virtue  under  temperance,  which  lat- 
ter includes  all  those  specific  virtues  that  repress 
or  restrain  the  inordinate  movements  of  our  de- 
sires or  a])petites.  Humility  has  the  two-fold 
function  r)f  regulating  the  understanding  and  the 
will.  In  consecjuence  of  the  first  function  man 
comes  to  know  himself  as  he  really  is,  as  he  is 
in  the  sight  of  God  ;  through  the  latter  he  abases 
himself,  thus  placing  himself  in  his  true  position. 
St.  Thomas  considers  self-knowledge  as  a  neces- 
sarv  condition  for  this  virtue,  but  makes  its 
essence  consist  in  "an  inward  depression  by  which 
the  will  holds  in  check  the  innate  yearning  which 
])revails  in  our  hearts  leading  us  to  exalt  ottr- 
selves  above  our  deserts."  Self-knowledge,  at 
anv  rate,  when  fully  possessed  by  the  mind  offers 
to  the  will  the  motive  for  self-abasement ;  and 
the  joint  activity  of  the  cognitive  and  appetitive 
faculties  bv  which  a  person  becomes  humble  in 
spirit,  with  its  outward  manifestation  in  be- 
havior constitutes  the  virtue  of  humility.  In  a 
broad  wav,  humility  is,  we  may  say,  a  (|uality  by 
which  a  person  considering  his  own  defects  has 
a  lowly  opinion  of  himself  and  willingly  sub- 
mits himself  to  God  and  to  others  for  God's  sake. 

Self-knowledge  is  an  essential  condition  of 
humility  in  the  same  way  that  refle.xion  is  an 
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essential  condition  of  a  free  act.  Iluniility  nnist 
begin  in  >cl  f-knowledge.  for  nnless  we  know  our- 
selves as  we  are.  we  cannot  ])]ace  ourselves  in  a 
true  and  due  relation  to  (iod  and  to  our  neigii- 
l)or.  True  self-knowledge  makes  known  to  us 
that  all  are  creatures  of  God,  and  that  we  owe 
whatever  we  have  and  are  to  our  Creator ;  it 
makes  known  to  us  our  absolute  dependence  on 
1  lim  for  our  first  existence  and  for  every  moment 
of  our  continued  existence.  Realizing  our  rela- 
tion to  God,  we  know  at  the  same  time  that  each 
of  our  feliowmen  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
llim.  They  are  equal  to  us  in  having  the  same 
human  nature  and  the  same  origin,  their  gifts 
whether  greater  or  less  than  ours  are  from  His 
hand.  If  we  have  been  given  more  than  others, 
our  greater  indebtedness  can  only  serve  to  make 
our  dependence  more  apparent,  and  the  more  de- 
pendent we  are  the  more  humble  nnist  we  be,  if 
we  understand  our  position.  If,  in  our  eyes, 
others  have  been  given  less,  it  is  ])ossil)k'  that 
hidden  qualities  may  make  them  greater  in  the 
eyes  of  God.  This  realization  makes  it  at  once 
unreasonable  for  us  to  be  unsubmissive  to  God  or 
to  exalt  ourselves  above  our  neighbors.  The 
knowledge  of  our  relation  to  God  and  to  others 
clearly  .shows  us  our  true  status.  Besides,  our 
knowledge  of  our  own  nothingness  and  weak- 
nesses, and  of  our  manifold  transgressions  of  the 
moral  law  makes  us  see  that  the  humble  (lisjiosi- 
tion  is  the  only  rational  one. 

This  knowledge  makes  a])])arent  ihv  utter  al)- 
surdity  of  jjride.  Still  it  nuist  not  be  thought 
that  self-knowledge  always  results  in  humility, 
lint  wlierever  humility  exists,  self-knowledge  is 
its  origin.  The  self-knowledge  that  does  not  re- 
sult in  humility  has  failed  to  elicit  the  action  of 
the  will.  The  intellect  accepts  neces.sarily  the 
truth  that  is  imposed  tqion  it.  The  will,  liow- 
ever,  being  free,  has  the  ])ower  to  act  or  not  act 
in  accordance  with  the  truth.  Consequently  one 
may  realize  that  he  ought  to  be  humble  in  spirit 
and  in  conduct,  and  yet  not  l)e  so.  just  as  one  may 
under>land  any  other  duty  and  fail  to  fulfil  it. 
This  is  why  self-knowledge  so  often  fails  to  find 
expression  in  logical  conduct.  If  the  will  acts 
u|)on  the  knowledge  of  self,  and  sincerely  submits 
to  Ciod,  there  will  naturally  be  some  manifesta- 
tion rif  this  submission.  .Mind  and  body  react 
upon  each  other.  The  outward  manifestion  of 
the  humble  disposition  intensifies    the  interior 


humility,  and  a  continually  hunil)le  attitude  with 
the  acce])tance  of  Inuniliations  preserves  the  hu- 
mility which  self-knowledge  has  suggested.  This 
humility  keeps  before  a  man  the  knowledge  of 
himself,  and  in  accepting  humiliations  and  the 
knowledge  of  self  they  bring  him.  he  reveals 
more  and  more  in  his  outward  conduct  the  virtue 
of  humility.  I'or  the  reason  that  attitudes  of 
mind  tend  to  find  expression  in  external  con- 
duct, true  interior  humility  must  necessarily  be 
exterior  as  well. 

The  two  vices  opposed  to  humility  are  ])ri(lc 
and  excessive  abjection.  Pride  is  based  upon 
the  misconce])tion  of  self;  the  proud  person 
thinks  that  he  is  .something,  whereas  the  truth  is 
that  he  is  nothing.  What  an  absurd  figure  he 
appears  to  all  but  himself!  lie  takes  to  himself 
the  credit  for  (|ualities  which  are  not  his  own, 
hut  the  gifts  of  (iod.  He  is  very  comparable  to 
the  donkey  which  had  an  exalted  opinion  of  him- 
self on  account  of  the  precious  wares  with  which 
he  was  laden.  Pride  makes  a  man  the  dupe  of 
those  who  are  not  sincere  when  by  praise  they 
increase  his  inflated  idea  of  self.  The  proud 
man  deceives  no  one  but  himself ;  he  does  not 
know  himself,  for  pride  is  above  all  ignorance 
concerning  self.  His  life  is  side-tracked  from 
the  line  of  truth  upon  which  humility  is  directed. 
.\  false  idea  of  self,  dififerent  from  that  which 
begets  ])ride,  instead  of  producing  exaltation  may 
l)ring  about  undue  depression  or  abjection.  In 
the  minds  of  many,  excessive  abjection  is  con- 
fused with  the  idea  of  humility.  The  error  in 
abjection  consists  in  turning  the  eye  only  u])on 
self,  rather  than  upon  self  and  (lod.  This  irra- 
tional abjection  results  from  the  view  of  one's 
miseries  only;  without  the  knowledge  of  (Jod's 
sustaining  and  strengthening  relation  to  him.  He 
forgets  his  worth  and  greatness  as  a  creature  of 
(iod.  True  humility,  instead  of  causing  despair, 
raises  and  fortifies  one's  courage,  for  although 
he  is  conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  he  knows 
his  dignity  as  a  work  of  (iod,  and  .says  with  St. 
Paul,  "1  can  do  all  things  in  llim  who  strength- 
eneth  me."  It  is  evident  (hat  abjection,  being 
based  on  error,  is  as  incom])atil)le  with  true  hu- 
mility as  is  pride.  They  are  the  two  vicious  ex- 
tremes ()|)])()se(l  lo  the  virtue  of  humility. 

Humility  is  a  peculiarly  Christian  virtue.  It 
wa>  never  taught  before  Christ  revealed  its 
essence.    He  made  its  practice  more  reasonable 
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for  us,  ami  slmwini^  its  ahsoluto  lU'Cossity 
I'laccil  it  ill  its  triK'  ix  sitioii  a>  a  nmral  virtnt-  in 
liimian  lifr.  Man's  need  for  lniniilit\'  was  sluiwii 
wlion  tlk'  .^on  of  ( iod,  than  W  hom  there  is  noth- 
iiii;'  i^reater,  deemed  it  necessary  to  reveal  every 
moment  of  Ills  life  this  virtue  of  humility,  lie 
also  showed  man  how  humility  should  regulate 
(Mie's  intercourse  with  others,  thus  making  a])- 
jiarent  its  praeticahility.  Likewise  with  the  Ir.- 
carnation  self-knowledge  was  increased  by 
Christ's  clearly  showing  us  our  relation  to  (rid 
and  the  malice  of  our  ignoring  that  relation.  Mis 
life  gave  us  a  fuller,  more  tangible  knowledge  of 
(!od,  and  His  sufiferings  revealed  mo?t  forcibly 
the  infinite  ofTense  of  sin.  Humility  now  ap- 
peared most  reasonable ;  the  Christian  teaching 
and  the  Christian  spirit  furnished  adequate  mo- 
tive for  humility,  which  previously,  for  lack  of 
sufficient  motive  had  found  no  prominent  place 
among  virtues.  Before  the  Christian  revelation 
philosophers  following  the  uncertain  light  of  rea- 
son alone  had  attained  to  a  certain  amount  of 
self-knowledge,  but  this  did  not  bring  about  genu- 
ine humility.  H  we  contrast  their  ill  treatment 
of  the  poor,  the  slave,  and  the  afflicted,  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  cursed  by  the  gods  with  the 
charity  shown  for  the  first  time  by  the  Chris- 
tians toward  these  lowly  unfortunates,  it  is 
plainly  evident  that  they  possessed  in  no  notable 
degree  the  virtue  of  humility.  Besides  making 
the  virtue  of  humility  appear  more  reasonable  to 
the  mind,  the  example  of  Christ  also  made  the 
will  of  man  more  disposed  to  practice  humility. 
The  will  is  afifected  by  the  desire  to  imitate  the 
object  loved,  and  we  may  say  that  the  Son  of 
God  by  assuming  this  virtue  so  unbefitting  His 
divine  nature  gave  us  a  new  motive  for  being 
humble.  "The  example  of  Christ,"  says  Rodri- 
guez in  his  "Christian  Perfection/'  "is  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  efficacious  consideration  which 
we  can  make  use  of  to  become  humble."  Thus 
Christianity  by  strengthening  self-knowledge,  by 
making  humility  appear  more  reasonable  to  us, 
and  by  giving  us  a  new  motive  for  its  practice, 
laid  the  foundation  for  its  \vi  lespread  ])ractice. 

The  gains  which  humility  bring  may  also  be 
an  inducement  to  its  practice.  Humility  makes 
known  to  us  the  truth,  for  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  humility  is  a  knowledge  of  self  and  God. 


This  knowledge  in  the  o])inion  of  .St.  Augustine 
is  the  ([uiutessential  siunmary  of  truth.'  I'hc  in- 
tellect is  satisfied  only  with  the  truth,  its  ])ro|)er 
object,  and  humility  sui)])lies  this,  for  "llinnility 
is  truth."  Not  only  is  the  intellect  satisfied,  but 
man's  desire  for  greatness  is  gratified.  Humility 
brings  true  greatness.  It  elevates  man  in  the 
eyes  of  (iod,  and  in  his  own  eyes  as  a  creature 
of  Cjod.  h'ather  Cronin  says  in  his  Science  of 
Ethics,  that  "humility  is  the  source  and  spring 
of  true  human  dignity."  Again,  humility  brings 
with  it  the  love  and  esteem  of  others.  Rodriguez 
considers  its  practice  the  surest  way  to  the  soul, 
because  the  humble  man  takes  cognizance  of  the 
divine  order,  and  thus  lives  in  harmony  with  his 
nature  and  with  God.  He  is  not  fearful  of  losing 
the  esteem  of  others,  since  he  knows  that  he  is 
what  he  is,  not  what  others  think  him  to  be. 
Peace  is  most  necessary  for  the  development  of 
the  highest  activities  of  man  and  for  his  general 
well-being,  and  peace  is  the  reward  Christ  prom- 
ised to  humility  in  the  words,  "Learn  of  me  be- 
cause I  am  meek  and  humble  of  heart,  and  you 
shall  find  rest  to  your  souls."  Humility,  gains  all 
that  pride  in  its  blindness  thinks  to  attain,  and 
more.  "The  fruit  of  humility,"  as  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  says,  "is  fear  of  the  Lord,  riches  and 
glory  and  life."  The  many  advantages  of  hu- 
mility make  it  practical  and  reasonable  for  all. 

We  have  seen  that  humility  is  necessary  and 
that  it  is,  from  every  point  of  view,  eminently 
reasonable  and  profitable  for  every  person.  It  is 
necessary  in  that  without  it  we  have  within  us 
pride,  the  source  of  all  sin.  It  shows  us  our  true 
position  and  enables  us  to  place  ourselves  in  it. 
We  shall  be  humble  in  thought  only  wdien  we 
have  true  self-knowledge,  and  remembering  that 
"humility  is  truth,"  there  is  nothing  extreme  in 
trying  to  acquire  self-knowledge  through  hu- 
mility. The  example  of  Christ  strengthens  our 
belief  in  the  necessity  and  reasonableness  of 
humility,  and  He  Himself  exhorts  us  to  the 
imitation  of  that  unspeakable  humility  to  which 
He  promises  peace  and  rest  of  soul.  We  may, 
in  conclusion,  say  that  the  necessity  of  "Chris- 
tian Humility"  is  more  evident  in  our  time  than 
ever  before  for  the  pomp  and  pride  of  nations 
as  well  as  of  individuals,  forgetful  of  their  de- 
pendence on  God  and  inflated  by  their  own  over- 
weening importance,  have  devastated  the  world. 

Frances  C.  Giraud,  T8. 
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Till".  roi-.i"\S  IIOUSK. 

(FOR  JOVCK.  KILMER.) 


1*^  huill.  that  (lay.  in  our  soldiers'  way 
A  house  of  clay  for  a  house  of  clay, 


".\  house  with  nobody  in  it" 
.\j  he  used  to  say,  in  his  poet's  way, — 
The  man  who  had  li\cd  in  that  house  of  clay, — 

Then  we  paused  for  a  heart's  long  minute 
To  grieve  and  to  pray;  "In  Thy  God-like  way, 
O  God,  rebuild  this  house  of  clay 

For  thy  lover  who  dwelt  within  it, 
With  a  Flag  and  a  Cross  athwart  the  skies, 
A  soldier's  house  in  paradise 

With  the  soul  of  a  poet  in  it!'' 

S.  M.  M. 


'llil-:   I'RI'.Sl-.XT  CRISIS  IX  FICTION. 


II  I''  we  WDiild  kiiDW  tlu"  literature  of  tlic  period, 
I  or  un(ler.staii(l  it  in  its  full  significance,  we 
-  must  study  the  social,  religious  and  political 
conditions  of  that  period.  Human  life  and  feel- 
ing naturally  seek  expression,  and  literatm-e  is 
the  most  al)iding  result  of  such  ex])ression.  In 
matter  and  form  "The  Song  of  Roland''  typifies 
the  Prankish  peiij)le  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
The  Reformation  produced  a  dreary  waste  in 
literature  for  two  hundred  years.  W'e  under- 
.stand  the  h^lizabethian  and  the  \  ictm  ian  ])eri()ds 
of  English  history  largely  l)y  the  literature  they 
produced,  and  we  are  beginnitig  to  see  our  devel- 
oping .\merican  life  reflected  in  our  current  fic- 
tion. If  it  is  true  that  political,  social  and  re- 
ligious conditions  of  a  jjeriod  determine  its  litera- 
ture, it  naturally  follows  that  the  writings  of  any 
particular  time  will  he  a  ratlu'r  acciu-ate  reflection 
of  these  conditions.  The  history  of  .\merican 
literature  supjiorts  this  conclusion  very  evidently. 
W'e  need  go  hack  wn  further  than  five  years  ago 
for  evidences. 

In  times  of  ])eace  a  nation  sinks  into  a  life  of 
lu.xiny  and  ease.  The  leisure  which  accom])anies 
these  conditions  is  essential  to  the  development 
of  literature,  but  the  excesses  which  often  follow, 
corrupt  it.  Of  all  forins  of  literary  expression, 
fiction  is  most  suscei)tihle  to  such  corru])tion. 
The  nf)vclist  forgets  his  sacred  duty  to  uplift  in 
his  meaner  desire  to  entertain  ;  if  lu'  camiot  bring 
the  i)ifl)lic  lip  to  him,  he  fre(|uently  stooi)s  to  it. 
I*"ive  years  ago  the  jniblic  craved  anuisement  and 
found  it  in  novels  like  Winston  Churchill's  "In- 


side of  the  Cup"  and  "A  h'ar  Country."  In  these 
the  author  depicts  the  salient  features  of  Ameri- 
can social,  political  and  religious  life.  I  le 
chooses  real  characters,  and  then  sets  about  to 
mirror  the  ])ublic  sentiment.  Harold  Udl  Wright 
reaches  the  extremest  materialism  in  "The  Eyes 
of  the  World."  a  perfect  delineation  of  the  low 
morals  of  the  social  set  of  this  country.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  most  popidar  literary  reflec- 
ti(  ns  of  .American  life  within  the  ])ast  five  years. 

In  critical  times  literature  does  not  cease  to  be 
a  shadow  of  actually  existing  conditions.  Rather 
it  becomes  a  more  serious  or  even  a  more  radical 
and  ])()werfifl  picture  of  the  ])eriod  which  gives 
it  birth.  The  creators  of  fiction  realize  the  de- 
mand for  up-to-date  reading,  and  set  about 
changing  from  a  s])irit  of  superficiality  to  more 
serious  thought.  I'or  example,  in  1914,  Edith 
Wharton  ])ublished  "The  Custom  of  theCountry." 
It  disi)lays  with  scorn ftfl  bitterness  the  shallow- 
ness of  American  social  ideals.  That  same  year 
"The  Encounter,"  by  Anne  Sedgwick  appeared  in 
contrast.  This  is  a  book  dealing  with  Ameri- 
cans, but  in  it  the  author  takes  a  more  cheerful 
view  of  the  age.  .Since  the  war  has  aroused 
the  people  to  a  consideration  of  moral  ideals,  she 
introduces  the  same  spirit  into  her  book  by  al- 
lowing the  Christian  hero,  Conrad  Sachs,  to  take 
tile  convincing  part  in  the  sweetly  si)iritual  argu- 
ments. It  is  a  ])erfect  reflection  in  literature  of 
the  imsatisfied  sjiirit  of  the  ])eople  in  modern 
America. 

I'^or  the  past  four  years,  the  war  has  dominated 
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liUTaturc.  It  liolils  the  lirst  and  almost  tlio  only 
place  now,  with  no  sul)jcct,  cxot'i)t  |)orlia])s  ro- 
ht;ion,  as  a  ])ossihk"  second.  Poetry,  the  short- 
story,  the  essay,  the  novel,  are  devoting  them- 
selves almost  exclnsivel)'  to  the  stupendous  task 
of  retlecling  a  few  of  the  muUitudinous  phases 
of  this  crisis.  Injur  novels  which  deal  with  four 
dirt'erent  representative  as])ects  of  the  war  are: 
"Mister  Ilrittling  Sees  it  Through,''  hy  H.  G. 
Wells:  "Michael,"  hy  K.  V.  Benson;  "The  Red 
Planet,"  hy  William  J.  Locke;  "Over  the  Top," 
hy  A.  G.  Empey. 

"Mi.ster  Brittling  Sees  It  Through,"  by  H.  G. 
Wells,  is  the  most  widely  read  of  the  four,  if  not 
of  modern  novels.  In  it  the  author  presents 
some  of  the  relatively  essential  problems  of  a 
nation  in  time  of  peace,  that  are  giving  place  to 
the  absolutely  fundamental  principles  in  time  of 
war.  Wells,  the  materialist,  impresses  upon  the 
public  the  necessity  of  religion.  He  introduced 
the  reader  to  the  irresponsible  England  before 
the  war — an  England  grown  uj)  with  no  sense  of 
danger,  and  with  a  belief  that  a  general  disturb- 
ance was  incredible.  No  one  had  faith  in  law  nor 
cared  to  obey  it.  The  people  suspected  their 
government.  They  ran  their  own  risks  and  they 
refused  to  organize,  socially  or  religiously,  on  the 
ground  that  organization  of  any  kind  was  worth- 
less. The  declaration  of  war  called  forth  a  new 
England.  The  news  came  with  such  a  shock  that 
it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  its  meaning  in- 
vaded the  common  texture  of  British  life.  After 
that  there  existed  a  vague  willingness  to  do 
something  and  a  strong  attempt  to  readjust  the 
government,  particularly  the  military  organiza- 
tion, to  the  new  scale  of  warfare  that  Prussianism 
imposed  upon  the  world. 

Besides  the  conditions  and  attitudes  of  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Wells  describes  war  proper.  He  takes 
the  reader  to  the  billet  to  see  the  moody,  home- 
sick soldier,  then  to  the  trenches  to  observe  the 
same  soldier  in  action.  All  ideas  of  selfishness 
yield  to  the  heroic  ones  of  sacrifice. 

In  explaining  the  attitudes  of  many  people 
today  toward  God  the  author  uses  Mister  Brit- 
tling and  Letty  as  types.  They  had  always  re- 
garded God  as  a  rather  desirable,  if  somewhat 
doubtful,  material  force  or  cause.  Not  until  they 
came  face  to  face  with  death,  in  the  loss  of  son 
and  husband,  did  they  realize  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  personal  God.    The  God  who  consoled 


tlu'm  as  a  fi'iend  and  enmpanion  eonltl  not  be  a 
blind  force  or  an  unintelligent  cause.  In  this 
attitude  of  faith  .MistiT  llrinling  acknowledges 
his  changed  attitude  toward  the  enemy,  and  in 
concluding  he  forcefully  states  that  religion  is 
the  foundation  of  everything,  and  that  without 
God  nothing  can  be  accomi)lished.  lie  is  the 
King  to  seek  vengeance  for  His  slaughtered  chil- 
dren.   It  is 

"Our  sons  who  have  sliuwn  us  God" 

It  is  almost  beside  the  point  to  say  here  that  in 
the  two  subsequent  books  in  which  Mr.  Wells 
attempts  to  make  his  religious  ideas  articulate, 
he  ([uite  overreaches  himself  and  becomes  ridicu- 
\9l\s.  "Mister  Brittling"  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best  novels  of  the  war,  and  is  a  worthy  reflec- 
tion of  the  English  mind  two  years  ago. 

English  writers  have  been  quicker  than 
Americans  to  grasp  the  truly  dramatic  situations 
of  present  conditions,  and  much  less  hysterical 
and  melodramatic  in  portraying  them.  The 
absence  of  repellant  bitterness  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  characteristics  of  their  best  novels. 

E.  F.  Benson  presents  a  contrast  of  England 
and  Germany  in  "Michael,"  a  novel  in  which  he 
uses  facts  to  a  great  advantage.  He  relates  the 
assassination  of  the  Austrian  Archduke  in 
Serbia,  and  the  reparation  demanded  by  Ger- 
many, using  Austria  as  the  spokesman.  Ger- 
many could  impose  unheard  of  things,  because 
she  had  a  military  organization  that  has  been 
prepared  for  years.  Her  ruler  was  perfectly  in- 
formed as  to  the  strength  and  industrial  resources 
of  the  European  nations,  and  he  tactfully  sought 
to  frighten  the  powers  to  refrain  from  entering 
the  combat,  until  after  he  had  punished  Serbia. 

The  German  people  realized  the  attitude  of 
their  government  to  the  other  governments.  They 
saw  the  cknidy  future,  yet  they  loved  the  Father- 
land with  the  passionate  love  of  inferiors  to 
superiors,  and  they  gloried  in  praising  their 
nation.  They  marveled  at  the  cold  indifference 
of  the  Englishman.  Both  were  patriotic,  but  the 
patriotism  was  as  different  as  the  two  peoples. 
One  served  the  Fatherland  in  its  effort  to  wipe 
out  civilization,  while  the  other  did  his  duty  in 
protecting  humanity.  Just  one  battle  scene  is 
introduced  to  show  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers. 
Michael  kills  his  dearest  friend,  Hermann  as  he 
leads  his  forces   in   an   attack   on  the  English 
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trenches.  And  in  return  the  dennan  officer  nses 
his  last  strength  to  wish  Michael  good-morninj^. 
The  theme  of  the  story  is  the  blood  relationshi]) 
of  nationality  to  life.  A  man  is  never  born 
merely  a  man.  he  is  a  man  of  some  ])articular 
country  and  that  country  will  make  him  hear  its 
call  as  surely  as  his  home  will  draw  him  close  to 
it.  In  time  of  war  the  strongest  ties  of  friend- 
shi]),  of  love,  give  way  to  the  national  tie  of 
patriotism. 

In  contrast  to  "Michael."  \\  .  |.  Locke  gives 
us  "The  Red  Planet,"  also  a  romance  of  wartime, 
and  incidentally  a  satire  on  the  I^nglish  school 
system.  The  characters  rei)resent  interesting  and 
representative  types  of  h-nglish  life,  each  giving 
a  clear  exposition  of  liis  attitude  on  tiie  war.  The 
disabled  veteran  grows  violently  angry  at  the 
sight  of  a  strong  young  man  not  doing  his  part  to 
win  the  war.  .Xnd  he  refuses  to  ai)])reciate  tlic 
attitude  of  the  college  graduate  who  thinks  that 
intelligence  will  win  the  war.  The  young  man  is 
willing  and  anxious  to  serve  his  country  if  he  is 
allowed  to  "express  the  higher  philosophy  of  the 
Emi)ire  and  to  point  the  way  to  its  realization." 
I'nt  to  sacrifice  his  intellect  as  "common  fodder" 
i>  idiotic.  The  next  type  is  the  socialist  or  pacifist 
who  goes  about  the  country  telling  the  ignorant 
lalioring  class  to  strike  because  this  is  a  ca])ital- 
ists'  war.  I^ven  if  it  were  not,  war  is  wrong, 
and  it  can  be  of  no  u.se  to  the  ])oor  man.  Mr. 
Locke  introduces  for  the  ])urpose  of  i)lot  the 
soldier  who  enlists  in  the  army  more  througli 
fear  of  one  kind  or  another  tlian  l)ecause 
])rompted  by  motives  of  ])atriotism. 

The  women  in  this  book  arc  exactly  the  women 
we  find  in  every  country  in  times  of  war;  the 
mother  who  is  ashamed  not  to  give  her  boy 
tf)  her  country  ;  the  gentlewoman  who  believes 
it  the  noble  thing  to  sacrifice  herself  that  a 
strong,  clean,  broad  life  may  not  be  blotted  out 
of  the  future  generations  of  the  nation,  and  the 
valiantly  jjatriotic  young  girl,  who  refuses  to 
marry  the  intellectual  cad  who  is  in  love  with 
her  until  he  fulfills  his  duty  to  his  country  and 
proves  himself  a  man. 

A  very  interesting  ])hase  of  the  soldier's  life  is 
given  in  "The  Red  Planet."  The  reader  does  not 
see- battle  scenes,  but  learns  of  them  through  the 
comments  oi  the  sohlicrs.  l'"roni  lloyce  he  learns 
that  physical  cowardice  can  ])aralyze  an  officer,  so 


that  he  forgets  everything  excei)ting  the  intense 
desire  to  live. 

"The  Red  Planet"  is  not  a  i)erfect  novel.  It  is 
a  reflection  of  the  great  ])atient,  heroic  body  of 
I'.nglish  i)eople  who  are  "playing  the  game"  of 
endurance  and  heart-sick  waiting.  This,  after 
all.  is  the  nation,  and  it  deserves  a  place  in  the 
fiction  of  war. 

Perhajis  the  most  widely  read  American  war 
story  is  "( )ver  the  Top,"  by  Arthur  Guy  Empey. 
It  is  not  the  best  nor  the  most  literary  book  writ- 
ten on  the  subject,  but  it  is  one  of  the  first  records 
of  an  officer's  experiences  in  the  trenches,  telling 
of  the  terrors  and  fascinations  of  No  Man's 
i-and.  the  horribleness  of  the  dugouts  and  the 
thrill  of  going  over  the  top.  Empey  describes 
the  instruments  of  warfare  and  gives  accounts  of 
some  of  the  methods  of  attack,  the  struggles, 
and  the  bloody  consequences  of  invention.  He 
lias  the  gift  of  visualizing  facts  in  such  a  way 
that  the  American  no  longer  thinks  of  France 
as  across  the  sea,  nor  of  feelings  of  neutrality.  It 
has  i)ut  the  vernacular  of  the  trenches  into  the 
moutlis  of  everyone  and  has  given  us  a  certain 
easy  familiarity  with  some  of  the  conditions  at 
tl-.e  front.  And,  it,  also,  is  singularly  without 
])ittcrness. 

'i  hese  are  only  four  out  of  the  host  of  books 
which  have  been  written  of  the  war  since  1914. 
The\-  take  their  very  being  from  problems,  social, 
religious,  political,  that  have  arisen  from  present 
cataclysmic  conditions.  Everyone  deals  with  a 
ditferent  ])liase,  faces  difTerent  questions,  and  not 
one  gives  atheistic,  or  even  agnostic  answer  to 
tiiem.  This  is  significant.  It  reflects  the  condi- 
tions and  attitudes  of  the  da\'.  The  only  recom- 
])ense  for  conditions  would  \)v  in  the  (riuini)h  of 
Christianity. 

The  World  War  is  precipitating  a  great  crisis 
u])on  every  phase  of  lit'e  today.  I  f  it  is  true  that 
( iod  ])urifies  slowly  through  peace  but  urgently 
through  war,  we  may  hope  for  a  regeneration  in 
writing.  I'.xvu  now  a  ])urification  is  evident. 
Literature  is  rising  from  the  battlefield,  new  ex- 
pressions of  religion  from  the  common  soldier. 
L'nder  stern  and  terrible  discipline  of  war  and 
death  materialism  is  losing  its  hold  on  the  world, 
and  in  its  place  the  author  is  attem])ting  to  pro- 
duce a  realistic,  but  also  an  idealistic,  treatment 
of  the  best,  deepest  and  most  profound  ])roblems 
of  life.  ,  r,  MO 

LoKKI  TA  P>R()U.S.SARn,  18. 
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A  CONCERT. 

HAXI)  of  l)(>yi.Ii  soldiers,  kliaki  clad, 
The  stirring  imisic  of  the  Marscllaise, 
A  sea  of  faces  wistful,  tender,  gay. 
The  tri-color  upborne  by  those  who  had 
Hut  lately  left  their  France ;  this  was  the  scei 
So  simply  staged  upon  the  campus  green. 

Nancy  Daly,  '19. 


THE  GLORY  OF  GOING. 


T  /ILLIAAI  BARNES,  citizen,  lawyer,  and 
\  A  /  soldier,  looked  out  of  the  quartermaster's 
'S  office  window  and  dreamed.  This  was  his 
usual  occupation.  As  a  little  boy,  back  in  his 
small  home  tow'ii  in  the  south,  he  had  dreamed 
of  doing  things.  How  he  wanted  to  be  a  power 
in  the  world,  to  do  sornething  which  would  make 
him  big!  Even  nature  had  handicapped  him 
from  the  beginning,  for  he  had  started  out  in  life 
as  a  puny  baby,  later  developing  into  a  scrawny 
boy.  Now  at  twenty-six  he  had  reached  the 
height  of  five  feet  three  inches  with  nothing  be- 
yond his  ardent  desire  of  being  a  figure  of  note 
to  accomplish  his  ambition.  He  had  gone 
through  college  in  tlie  same  hap-hazzard  way. 
His  professors  could  not  fail  to  see  that  he  had 
powers  as  an  orator.  They  chose  him  to  repre- 
sent his  class  in  the  inter-collegiate  contest.  At 
the  last  moment  he  had  failed — -his  teachers,  his 
school,  himself.  But  the  multiplication  of  such 
failures  had  not  affected  him.  He  was  so  en- 
grossed in  his  desire  to  do  something  worth 
while  that  he  did  not  notice  that  he  was  his  own 
chief  obstacle.  He  only  knew  that  he  must  prove 
to  those  people  of  his  that  he  was  not  the  "ne'er 
do  well,"  they  thought  him  to  be. 

He  smiled  now  as  he  thought  of  his  quaint 
home  town.  At  this  moment,  no  doubt,  his 
mother  had  gone  to  the  general  store,  or  the 
information  bureau,  one  might  consider  it,  to  get 
the  weekly  provisions  and  to  chat  with  the  store- 
keeper. She  might  be  looking  for  a  letter  from 
him.  The  store-keeper  would  put  on  his  specks 
with  a  smile  and  carefully  go  through  the  letters 
in  the  box  marked  B,  then  go  through  them 
again. 

"Tell  you,  Mrs.  Barnes,  that  young  man  of 
yours  ain't  much  of  a  writer.    I  reckon  you  ain't 


had  a  letter  fr(,)m  him  for  two  months,  have  you?" 

"Mr.  John,  he's  that  busy  trying  to  keep  people 
cut  of  the  penitentiary  that  he  has  no  time  to 
be  writing  me." 

"You  did  the  wrong  thing  wdien  you  sent 
that  boy  away.  He  warn't  never  much  'count  as 
a  boy.  Now,  he  ain't  any  good  with  those  high 
flying  notions  in  his  head." 

"Mr.  John,  I  know  you  all  think  William  is  a 
failure  but  you  mark  my  word,  he's  going  to  do 
something  that  will  make  you  sit  up." 

It  was  worth  all  the  criticism  his  home  folks 
wished  to  make  to  know  that  his  mother  be- 
lieved he  could  do  things.  He  loved  these  med- 
dlesome town  folks  of  his.  They  belonged  to 
him  as  much  as  his  little  home  and  farm,  but  he 
could  not  make  them  believe  in  him.  That  was 
why  he  left  his  home  and  came  to  the  city. 

His  four  years  at  college  had  prepared  him 
for  the  things  he  was  to  meet.  So  gaily  he  waved 
good-bye  to  his  towns  people  and  with  a  diploma 
from  his  college  to  signify  that  he  was  qualified 
to  practice  law,  a  number  of  heavy  law  books 
and  a  modest  amount  of  money  arrived  in  Lex- 
ington. His  father  and  grandfather  had  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Lexington  and  filled  their 
office  with  such  ability,  that  he  had  no  trouble  in 
getting  a  position  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Randolph, 
a  lawyer  of  note.  Here  he  worked  with  energy. 
He  would  not  stop  until  he  had  won  for  himself 
a  partnership,  or  better  still,  could  hang  out  his 
own  shingle. 

One  morning  on  his  way  to  work  he  had 
snatched  a  newspaper  from  a  nearby  stand  and 
started  to  peruse  its  pages  when  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  heavy  type  which  read, 
"Draft  bill  passed."  "Well,  Billy,  my  boy,  here's 
where  you  get  in.    Looking  back  on  the  Barnes 
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ancestors,  before  whose  pictures  I  liave  stood  in 
awe  as  a  child,  1  am  rather  inclined  to  believe 
that  you  are  looking  down  on  nie  with  super- 
cilious glasses  but  there  is  the  little  mother  to 
look  after,"  he  had  nuised  while  turning  over  tlie 
pages  of  the  paper.  I-"or  the  next  few  weeks  lie 
had  found  himself  moving  at  a  rapid  pace,  lie 
api)eared  at  the  district  station  to  see  about  the 
draft.  'J'l'.en  he  had  been  be.st  man  to  no  less 
tlian  si.x  of  his  old  college  mates.  This  was 
enougli  to  try  any  man's  patience.  Then  Jack  Cas- 
sidy,  his  best  friend,  had  asked  him  to  be  his  Ijest 
man  and  because  there  was  no  way  out  of  it,  he 
had  acquiesced.  He  had  no  desire  to  pose  as  an 
(  fficial  best  man.  So  he  went  into  the  wedding 
festivities  without  his  usual  good  feelings  until 
Jane  a|)i)eared  on  the  scene.  Jane  was  Jack's 
sister  and  although  she  was  not  beautiful  she 
had  (|uite  a  charm  all  her  own.  After  the  cere- 
mony he  and  Jane  had  l)een  standing  in  the  rc- 
cej)tion  room  talking.  The  subject  of  the  draft 
came  up. 

"Well,"  Jane  had  >ai(l.  "I  would  say  that  any 
one  who  does  not  enlist  is  a  slacker,  llow  can 
any  American,  in  a  time  like  this  fail  in  his  duty, 
['"or  you  know,  it's  not  the  glory  of  going  but  the 
di.sgrace  of  staying  away,  that  will  make  every 
man  enlist." 

On  his  way  home  that  night,  these  words 
.spoken  in  half  jest,  or  mockery,  he  did  not  know 
which,  ran  through  his  mind.  They  haunted 
him  for  several  flays.  He  still  could  enlist  bi'- 
cause  only  that  day  llie  printed  numbers  of  the 
men  were  given  and  liis  number  had  not  ap- 
peared. Why  not  go  in  for  active  service?  lie 
passed  an  enlisting  station,  over  which  was  posted 
in  large  type,  "Join  llie  army  now.  Men  needed 
for  the  signal  corps."  That  was  what  he  wanted 
to  do,  to  gf)  right  into  the  thick  f)f  tiie  fight.  He 
went  into  the  office  and  found  a  gray  haired  of- 
ficer seated  at  a  desk,  writing. 

"Saw  your  sign  outside  and  came  in  to  enlist."' 

"Sorry,  my  boy,  we  want  nun.  ^'ou're  under 
sized,  you  know,  and  won't  do  in  active  service. 
Why  n(jt  try  sfjmething  else,"  said  the  officer 
trying  to  hide  his  amused  glance. 

He  had  left  the  office  somewhat  disheartened. 
.\ow  what  could  he  do  to  make  himself  useful? 
Was  he  to  face  the  disgrace  of  staying  at  hf)nu  ? 
No,  he  would  rather  do  any  menial  office  than 
stay  at  home  now.    \\  asu't  there  some  place  in 


the  army  for  him?  doing  home  that  night  he 
saw  in  the  paper  that  men  were  wanted  for  the 
(juartermaster's  division.  Here  was  a  chance  to 
do  sonutliing.  This  meant  that  he  nuist  give  up 
his  place  in  the  law  office.  \\  hy,  he  was  actu- 
ally lieginning  to  look  upon  that  musty  old 
office  as  home  and  Lawyer  Randolph, — he  almost 
had  a  filial  feeling  for  that  blustery  old  lawyer, 
who  looked  at  him  with  ponderous  disapproval 
when  he  could  not  see  things  his  way.  When  he 
went  to  say  good-bye  to  the  office  Mr.  Randolph 
looked  at  him  over  his  glasses  and  scowled. 

"W  ell,  Harnes,  what's  up?" 

"I've  just  come  to  tell  you  I  have  enlisted" — 

"Knlisted,  well,  well.  1  was  just  thinking  of 
enlisting  you  as  my  partner.  My  boy,  you  are 
doing  Nonr  duty.  I  know  you  are  not  going  in 
for  the  man's  part  but  do  what  you  can  like  a 
man.  When  it's  over  the  desk  is  waiting  for 
\dii.  and  1,  my  lad.  am  believing  you  will  come 
back  the  better  man." 

.Si)  he  was  to  have  been  jjartner  in  the  ofiice  of 
Mr.  Randolph.  How  he  had  dreamed  of  that 
sign,  "Randolph  and  Barnes!"  it  had  been  the 
])cst  of  his  dreams,  because  it  had  all  but  come 
true.  r>m  here  had  failure  played  him  the 
strangest  trick  in  the  disguise  of  ])atriotism  and 
success.    .So  he  stood  by  the  window,  dreaming. 

Tile  ([uartcrmaster's  office  was  by  no  means  a 
|)lace  to  rest  from  servile  work.  Every  day  or- 
ders came  in  for  the  food  and  clothing  from  the 
camp  w  hich  was  near  by.  Anuuunition  was  also 
sent  from  this  office.  He  had  charge  of  the 
orders  for  the  amnnmition  and  it  was  no  small 
j(  1)  to  see  that  it  was  ])ro])erly  packed  ready  for 
shii)ment  on  short  notice.  As  if  conscious 
stricken  for  wasting  time  he  turned  away  from 
the  window  and  began  to  <nv{  out  the  order 
blanks. 

"Here,  liarncs,  see  that  this  ammunition  is 
sent  out  to  the  camp.  He  carefid  and  don't  blow 
vour  fool  head  off,"  said  the  sergeant  handing 
an  order  ])lank  to  W  illiam.  William  sainted  and 
took  the  blank. 

liack  of  the  office  was  a  large  warehouse.  In 
one  corner  there  were  piles  and  piles  of  empty 
boxes  waiting  to  be  filled.  In  another  the 
canned  goods  were  stored  row  u])on  row.  Near 
the  center  of  the  room  the  amnnmition  was  kept. 
William  shnflled  aromid  ])usliing  an  empty  barrel 
in  tile  corner  before  taking  the  .-unnunu'tion  from 
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its  i)lacc.  l'r(>ioctin,ii'  from  tlu'  barrrl  was  a  lniii; 
pioce  of  wire.  William  failed  tn  notiee  this  as 
he  walked  aeross  the  room  with  the  box  ot  am- 
munition and  in  iiassinj^-  in  front  of  the  barrel 
tripped  on  the  wire  and  fell.  .\  loud  explosion 
brought  the  sergeant  and  several  men  from  the 
office.  Looking  down  they  discovered  lUirnes 
lying  half  buried  under  a  large  box.  They  went 
over  to  him  and  saw  that  he  was  unconscious.  A 
doctor  was  called. 

"Pretty  badly  broken  ui),'"  he  said  when  he 
completed  his  investigations. 

William  Barnes  came  to  in  a  hospital.  His 
one  faculty  of  dreaming  had  not  been  shattered 
by  the  explosion.  So  for  ten  minutes  he  was 
dreaming.  A  nurse  tip-toed  over  to  his  bed  and 
said : 

"How  are  you  now?" 

"Where  am  I  ? — "  was  his  first  question. 

"You  are  in  the  hospital,"  answered  the  nurse. 

"In  the  hospital !  I  have  not  been  fighting  yet !" 

"No,  but  you  met  with  an  accident." 

"No,  I  don't  have  accidents.  Things  just  come 
in  the  day's  routine.  But  say,  why  don't  you  give 
us  a  little  light  on  the  subject  ?  It's  pitch  dark 
in  here." 

"Well,  you  see,  too  much  light  wouldn't  be 
g'ood  for  your  eyes." 

"My  eyes.  What's  wrong  with  them?  They 
are  all  bandaged  up.  Will  you  tell  the  sergeant 
that  I'll  see  about  the  order  the  first  time  I  get 
these  confounded  weights  ofif  my  shoulders." 

"No,  Mr.  Barnes,  you  have  been  honorably 
discharged  from  service." 

"Well,  thanks  be  that  I  have  done  something 
honorably.  Will  you  kindly  have  that  published 
in  my  home  paper.  I  want  my  town  folks  to- 
know  it.  Say,  you  know  the  funny  part  of  all 
this  is  that  I  was  rejected  in  the  service  and  en- 
listed in  the  Quartermaster's  corps.  It  all  came 
about  at  my  friend  Jack's  wedding.  I  met  a  girl 
there  by  the  name  of  Jane  and  she  made  some  re- 
mark about  the  glory  of  going  that  set  me  going 
and  here  I  have  made  a  mess  of  things,  particu- 
larly myself.  Say  nurse,  I  wish  you  knew  Jane 
Cassidy." 

"Do  you,"  the  nurse  answered  with  a  bewil- 
dered smile  as  the  doctor  entered. 

"Well,  Barnes,  how  does  it  feel  to  look  the 
world  in  the  face  once  more." 


"1  ddu'l  know  diictor,  I  have  not  looked  it  in 
the  face  yet.  ily  the  wa)-,  when  is  this  bandage 
coming  olT  of  my  eyes.-'" 

"Ilarnes,  1  am  afraid  you'll  have  to  have  it  fin 
for  some  tiirn.'.  Vou  see  when  that  annnunition 
ex])Io(led  yc'ur  eyes  got  the  worst  of  it." 

"Well,  Doctor,  1  think  you  are  just  trying  to 
let  me  down  easy.  What's  the  matter  with  my 
eyes  ?    Am  1  to  be  blind  ?" 

"Yes,  Barnes,  you  will  be — " 

"Well,  thank  (lod,  I've  given  all  F  coulil  to  my 
country,  —  but  Doc," — a  bit  of  his  old  humor 
tiashed  through  his  grim  pun.  "Literally,  I  can't 
see  my  way  through  the  rest  of  my  useless  years." 
And  he  lay  there  trying  to  think  it  out.  The 
Doctor  felt  his  service  useless  here  and  (|uietly 
left  the  room. 

An  hour  later  the  nurse  stopped  at  the  door,  a 
book  in  her  hand.  Then  she  came  into  the  room. 
"That  you,  mirse?"  asked  Barnes,  aware  of  her 
presence. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Barnes,  T  feel  in  a  great  way  re- 
sponsible for  your  accident.  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  you  bear  it.  May  I  read  you  this?" 
It  was  Kipling's  "If."  She  had  thought  the 
bravery  of  it  would  give  him.  courage.  As  she 
finished  reading,  he  repeated,  "  'If  you  can  dream 
and  not  make  dreams  your  master'  —  but  I 
couldn't." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  could ;  you  have  made  your 
dream  of  service  a  life  long  reality."  She  ob- 
jected earnestly,  "and  I  am  willing  to  be  to  blame 
for  that." 

"To  blame  for  what,"  asked  Barnes  in  bewil- 
derment. 

"The  glory  of  going, — I  am  Jane  Cassidy,  Mr. 
Barnes,"  she  said. 

ELTZAr.I-:TH   W^TLLIAMS,  '19. 


THE  DANDELIONS. 


HEN  He  was  a  little  Boy 

He  had  no  painted  toy. 

Saint  Joseph  was  poor,  and  so 

The  little  stars  turned  flowers 

To  fill  His  baby  hours, 

And  came  to  Him  here  below. 

S.  M.  F.,  '18. 
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\\  \\\  \)v.  i.K.w  i:s  rr'x  Ri-:n  ix  de  fall. 


IK 


^llA  I  S  (lat  youse  askin'  inc.  honey, — why 
(Ic  leaves  lu'ii  red  in  (  Vtohali  an"  wliv  is 


(lis  C'lumbus  day?  Dat's  a  funny  (jues- 
tiun  fer  a  little  coonie  lak  you  to  be  ponderin' 
about.  Hut  (hit's  awriglit,  honey;  de  only  way 
you'll  eber  know  anything  is  t'  ask  all  de  ques- 
tions yuh  can  think  of.  Deni  (luality  folks  dat 
we  washes  fer  (jber  yonder  ain't  got  nothin"  on 
you  when  it  conies  to  idees,  an  ez  long  ez  yo'  ole 
mamma  is  hcah  she's  gwinc  tiili  answear  all  vo' 
(|Uestions  best  she  kin.  1  lell  >ou,  chile,  vo' 
mammy  knows  a  rit/lit  smart,  she  do.  Dat  old 
nigger,  llanihone,  say  "dere  ain't  nobody  so 
fond  uv  music  dat  he  wants  to  hear  a  feller  blow 
his  own  hawn,"  but  you'sc  glad  to  know  yo' 
mammy  knows  a  lot  o'  things,  ain't  yuh? 

W  ell  now.  'bout  dis  heah  man,  ("lumbus:  he 
wus  purty  much  lak  you,  honey — he  alius  wanted 
t'  find  out  things ;  so  when  he  saw  the  big  sea 
a-sloppin'  de  sho'es  o'  S])ain  lak  all  ])ossessed 
he  thinks  to  hisself  thar  must  be  sumpin'  in  dat 
ocean  somewhar  ;  so  he  starts  right  out  to  find 
it.  lie  wuz  a  long  time  a-gittin'  to  it  tho.  lie 
had  a  lot  o'  trouble;  but  I  ain't  gwine  a  tell  yuh 
all  dat.    I  )e  -^chool  marm  '11  splain  it  to  yuh. 

l')Ut  wait  a  minit — dis  country  we's  a-libin'  in 
right  heah  wuz  whut  he  find,  an'  it  wuz  plumb 
full  uv  Injuns,  uv  big  red  Injuns,  lak  we  saw  to 
the  circus  t'<Jther  day,  yuh  know.  Umuh,  honey, 
thar  wuz  nothin'  but  ^njun^  an  dey  wuz  ez  happy 
ez  a  whole  passel  av  niggers  a-dancin'  on  Sat- 
u'day  night.  Dey  libe  'long  easy  lak.  a-dancin' 
an'  fishin'  and  a-huntin'  an  a-sittin'  'round  de 
cam])  fire,  an  when  dey  die  dey  go  an'  libe  on  in 
de  happy-lnnitin'  grmnid.  lint  chile,  dem  good 
times  come  to  an  end. 

("hnnbus  wuz  good  to  de  Injuns  ez  he  could 
be.  but  some  other  white  folks  come  heah  when 
dey  heerd  uv  it  an'  stolr  dis  country  fruni  de 
Injuns.  You'll  larn  all  'bout  dat  in  de  li'lle 
schoolhouse.  l'>ut  my  ole  mammy  tole  me  suinpin' 
you  won't  git  in  no  school.  My  ole  mammy,  she 
say  when  so  many  Injuns  wuz  treated  bad  an' 
killed,  it  make  de  fairies  povv'ful  mad.  Whevv- 
ew  !  Case  dey  woiddn't  bring  de  InjtniN  back  to 
be  killed  all  over  agin,  but  dey  say  (ley's  gwine 
to  stamp  dis  country  red  to  remind  de  people  dat 
dis  is  de  Injuns'  country.  .So  cbery  I'all  'long 
'bout  C'lumbus  day  de  fairies  dey  all  comes  heah 
an'  gits  all  de  war  paint  off'n  de  ole  Injun  ghosts 


an'  ])aints  it  on  de  leaves.    Some  o"  dem  yaller 

an  brown  and  red  an'  some  dat's  real  dark  an 

rich  is  colo'd  wid  de  paint  off'n  some  ole  Injun 

chief.    Den  de  fairies  dey  makes  de  wind  blow 

cold  an  loud  lak  de  Injun  funeral  song.  Ole 

jack  l*"rost  comes  out  an'  dances  wid  de  fairies 

on  de  fields  an'  de  snow  falls  on  de  grass  otf'n 

his  whiskers.     Den    when    de    fairies  gits  de 

country  all  painted  up  dey  makes  de  sun  come 

out.    Hit  gits  real  warm  an"  purty  jest  lak  when 

de  Injuns  libe  heah  afore  C'lumbus  come.  De 

mist  an'  de  haze  begins  to  smoke  an'  den  I  heah 

my  ole  missus  read  one  time  how  Mr.  'Cutcheon 

say  de  cawn-shocks  all  tu'n  to  Injun  wigwams 

an'  de  campfires  all  burn  agin.'    In  de  evenin' 

yuh  can  see  all  de  homesick  Injuns  comin'  back 

to  have  a  camj)  dance.    1  le  tell  how  dey  sit  on 

de  red  leaves  when  dey  href  give  out  a-dancin'. 

De  red  war-paint  rubs  ofif'n  de  ole  Injun  ghosts 

an"  purty  soon  de  leaf  gives  way  under  some  ole 

fat  Injun  ghost  an'  comes  a-floatin'  to  de  ground. 

All  dat's  whut  yuh  calls  Injun  Summer. 

De  fairies  do  dis  fer  de  Injuns  in  Octobah  'cans 

C'lumbus  foun'  dis   country   in   Octobah.  De 

Injuns  come  back    den    an'  hants  dis  country 

'cause  it  wuz  stolen  frum  them.    It's  de  fairies 

whut's  tu'n  de  leaves  red  jest  to  remind  folks 

dis  is  Injun  country;  dat's  whut  makes  de  leaves 

tu  n  red  in  de  hall.  „  , . 

L.STIIKR  Caurico,  20. 


PAINTED  GARDEN. 


XCL  u])on  a  time  there  lived  a  beautiful 
le  ])rincess,  Kathryne,  who  was  loved  and 
favored  by  the  fairies.  (  )ne  day  she  was 
|)laying  in  her  garden  when  she  was  touched  by 
the  sol)er  and  drab  a])pearance  of  the  trees  and 
gardens.  .She  became  very  sad  and  was  almost 
in  tears  when  she  heard  a  slight  rustle  beside  her. 

"Why  is  my  lovely  Kathryne  so  sad  this  beau- 
tiful ( )ctober  day?"  asked  a  silvery  voice. 

Turning  the  princess  beheld  Trita,  the  fairy 
(|ueen,  smiling  (juizzically  at  her. 

"1  am  sad  because  my  beautiful  garden  looks 
so  faded  and  gloomy,"  sighed  Kathryne.  "Can 
you  not  make  it  ])retty  again,  Trita?" 
The  fairy  queen  looked  thoughtful. 
"The  seasons  nuist    follow    in    llieir  natural 

order,  but   .    Well,  my  ])retty  one,  I  will 

think  of  some  way  to  make  it   cheerful  again. 
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Ncnv  coino,  dear  child,  aiul  smile  aijain.  Tlicrc! 
'Idiat  is  I)cttcr.    Xuw  1  niust  \)v  oi'i." 

The  ji>lliest  litllo  spright  in  fairyland  was  black 
eyed,  mly-poly  Mcrriwink.  Ilo  was  tlic  most 
hclnvcd  and  niischicv(Uis  of  the  fairies.  'This 
nii;ht  he  was  pokini;'  alxmt  in  the  stndio  of  the 
castle  when  he  came  npon  the  fairy  artist's 
palette  and  brnshes. 

"Ileigh  ho!  What  hick!"  cried  Merriwink. 
Snatching  a  brnsh  he  tentatively  danbed  his  face 
with  the  green,  ]nn-ple  and  red  paints.  lie  ]ieeped 
into  a  glass  goblet  and  held  his  sides  in  glee  when 
he  beheld  his  grotescpie  image.  He  then  painted 
the  beautiful  statues  and  made  them  look  like 
tatooed  savages.  He  soon  tired  of  this  and  began 
to  look  about  for  new  fields.  lie  put  his  left 
forefinger  to  his  head,  shut  his  left  eye,  and 
pondered. 

"I  have  it!"  he  cried,  "I'll  paint  the  princess' 
garden.  What  luck!  What  a  lark!  I'll  teach 
that  artist  a  lesson.  Merriwink,  you  are  clever, 
very  clever.  Ho-ho!  Won't  everyone  be  sur- 
prised and  furious?" 

Chuckling,  "Heigh-ho!  A  merry  prank!"  the 
naughty  fairy  stole  the  palette,  tubes  and  brushes 
and  ran  off  tc^  Kathryne's  garden. 

Night  and  thoughts  of  the  commotion  that 
would  be  aroused  gave  zest  to  Merriwink's  play. 
He  tinted  the  leaves  red  and  brown  and  spotted 
them  yellow,  cardinal  red,  orange,  pink,  mellow 
brown  and  green.  He  tinted  some  of  the  grasses 
red  or  yellow.  When  all  the  paint  had  been  used, 
he  hid  the  box  in  the  crotch  of  a  wide-spreading 
oak  and  hurried  home. 

The  next  morning  the  princess  went  into  her 
garden  to  play.  She  looked  about  her.  What 
a  sight  met  her  eyes !  The  drab,  dreary  garden 
of  yesterday  was  glowing  with  beautiful  ruddy 
colors.  She  clapped  her  hands  in  delight  and 
called  to  Trita. 

"Trita,  my  darling  Trita !  What  a  surprise ! 
It  is  such  a  beautiful  garden  and  so  dif¥erent. 
Trita,  please  come  that  I  may  thank  you.'' 

The  fairy  queen  appeared  immediately.  When 
she  saw  the  garden  her  delight  and  surprise 
equaled  Kathryne's. 

"Who  could  have  done  this?  We  must  know. 
First  I  shall  sumuKJu  my  little  people.  Perhaps 
one  of  them  painted  your  garden  in  order  to 
please  you  and  to  gain  my  favor.  We  shall  see." 

The  fairy  court  assembled  in  the  ]irincess'  gar- 


den. I'.verv  faii^v  was  ([ueslioned  and  every  oni' 
denied  any  knowledge  of  tlu'  ])ainlt'il  garden. 
Merriwink  a])peared  just  as  the  last  fairy  had 
been  (juestioned.  The  (|nei'n  sunnnoned  him.  lie 
came  forward  reluctantly,  with  head  downcast, 
jrist  like  a  small  bad  boy. 

"I 'lease  do  not  be  angry,  your  Majesty,"  he 
(fuavered,  "I  painted  the  garden.  I  stole  the 
artist's  i)aints  and  the  box  is  hid  in  the  crotch  of 
the  oak  tree  over  there."' 

The  queen  did  not  become  angry.  She  was 
very  glad,  indeed,  to  discover  the  "artist."  She 
told  r^ferriwink  that  lie  had  ])leased  her  by  paint- 
ing the  garden  but  nevertheless  she  felt  that  it 
was  wrong  for  him  to  go  unpunished  when  he 
had  really  meant  to  be  naughty. 

"Vou  must  be  punished,  Merriwink,"  she  con- 
cluded. "Let  me  see — .  You  have  made  the  gar- 
den very  beautiful  at  a  time  when  it  was  for- 
merly ugly.  Merriwink,  I  command  you  to 
travel  around  the  world  painting  leaves  and 
grasses  that  are  fading." 

Merriwink  had  been  standing  very  solemnly 
before  Trita,  but  now  he  grinned  and  chuckled 
and  danced  about  singing, 

"Heigh-ho!    Isn't  that  jolly?  What  a  lark!" 

The  fairies  laughed  with  him,  because  they 
loved  him  and  liked  to  see  him  dancing  about. 
Kathryne  brought  him  a  palette  and  paints  and 
he  set  ofif  jauntily  to  decorate  autumnal  land- 
scapes. 

Merriwink  is  still  a  jolly  roly-poly  fairy  and 
he  paints  the  leaves  every  fall.  Worldly  folks, 
who  have  lost  their  fairy-seeing  eyes,  say  that  the 
leaves  are  "turning,"'  but  we  know  that  it  is  the 
mischievous  fairy,  Merriwink,  at  work. 

Marill.v  Grkene,  '20. 


THE  FRESIII\L\X'S  SOLILOQUY. 

F  college  days  my  dreams  of  yoiitli  were  made. 
When  to  some  school  of  world  wide  fame  I'd  go ; 
And  when  had  passed  a  week  or  month  or  so 
iMy  knowledge  would  be  so  complete,  no  aid 
I'd  need  from  faculty  or  friend,  .-\fraid 

N'o  more  I'd  be  with  learned  folk.    Rules?  No, 
Nor  study  bells,  to  send  me  to  and  fro. 
The  trials  of  school  by  joys  were  quite  outweighed. 

A  host  of  friends  and  pleasures  there  would  be. 
Anil  study  but  a  secondary  rule. 

Rut  I  was  much  deceived  in  youth,  I  see. 
There  must  be  rules  in  every  earthly  school 

To  be  obeyed,  and  so  it's  up  to  nie 
To  study  hard  or  el;e  to  be — a  dull  pupil. — A.  C. 
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OCTOBER. 

1 1 E  rain-bow's  run  away  and  spilt  her  gold. 
On  field  and  lane,  and  burnished  all  the  hill ; 

With  magic  Medas  touch,  then  dashing  bold — 
She  sets  afire  the  wood  and  valley  still. 

Each  day.  the  sumac-berries  redder  burn 

.And  faint  and  pensive  grows  the  bird's  last  call ; 
As  down  the  blazing  salvia  path  I  turn, 

My  heart  thrills  with  the  wonder  of  it  all. 

CeCKI.IA  FlTZGlUUON,  '19. 


Till".  (;.\^^E  oi'  war. 


TEAX  .M().\II-:R"S  furlou-h    was  over.  He 

had  eaten  his  last  meal  at  Macoiirt's  and  was 
/  enjuvinj(  the  (juiet  of  the  garden  hefore  start- 
ing hack  to  the  firing  line.  Life  had  not  heen 
particularly  kind  to  Jean  hut  he  had  taken  it,  on 
the  whole,  good  naturedly.  lie  had  been  born  in 
the  little  Belgium  village,  where  he  was  now 
spending  his  furlough.  Ills  father  and  mother 
had  died  before  he  was  ten.  Tlie  padre  and  vil- 
lagers had  been  kind  to  liini,  giving  him  od<l 
jobs  in  the  sho])s  and  (in  the  farms,  but  he  liad 
never  known  a  home.  He  was  barely  fifteen 
when  Belgium  had  been  invaded  but  was  glad  of 
the  chance  to  enlist.  It  was  two  years  since 
then.  .Already  the  greater  part  of  Belgium  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  His  sector,  Law- 
rence, still  held  its  own. 

Sitting  in  the  i)eaccful  garden,  jean  lliought 
of  the  horrors  nf  the  battle  front.  I'"urther  re- 
sistance, he  argued,  was  useless.  It  was  un- 
thinkaljle  that  a  mere  handful  of  Belgian  youths 
could  withstand  for  long  the  strength  of  der- 
man  niilitari'^m.  Why,  he  grew  bolder,  why 
should  he  retiu-n  to  the  trenches?  True.  I'elgium 
was  his  coinitry,  but  it  had  never  given  him  even 
a  home,  'i'herc  were  plenty  of  contjuered  vil- 
lages to  which  he  could  go.  I'erhajjs,  liis  boyish 
imagination  went  on  unbridKd,  he  cotdd  esca])e 
into  I  lolland. 

"ilcrc,  mon  soldat,  here  are  the  papers  for 
the  P'rench  general."  The  words  were  spoken  in 
a  clear  childish  voice. 

Jean  ]<K)ked  up  startled.  Tiie  words,  however, 
were  not  adflressed  to  him.  Two  chiKhen  were 
|)laying  war.  The  younger  seemed  scarcely  six. 
He  was  a  small  child  with  flaxen  hair  and  Jean 


noticed  that  his  blite  eyes  were  very  serious.  The 
other  was  older  by  several  years.  A  broken 
sword  and  a  shining  medal  proclaimed  him  an 
iif^icer.    I  ie  was  giving  orders  to  his  soldier. 

"It  is  dangerotts  but  I  can  trust  you  n'est-ce- 
])as?"  the  child  continued. 

■'(  )ui,  mon  conunandant.  I  will  take  them  to 
the  I'rench  general."' 

The  boy  saluted  his  officer,  took  the  imaginary 
])a])ers  and  ran  l)reathlessly  down  the  cobble 
road.  Suddenly,  he  slipped.  Jean  saw  his  tense 
little  body  for  a  moment  on  the  cobblestones  but 
before  he  could  reach  him,  the  child  was  running 
again.  His  knees  were  bleeding  and  although 
Jean  could  not  see  them,  he  knew  that  the  little 
clinched  hands  were  badly  cut.  On  and  on  the 
child  ran  until  he  reached  the  place  where  the 
make-believe  French  C(jmmander  was  stationed. 

jean  watched  the  little  fellow  admiringly. 
When  lie  returned  he  ])ickeil  him  up  in  his  arms. 
"Well  (lone,  mon  brave  soldat,"  he  said. 

Then,  taking  his  handkerchief  he  wiped  the 
blood  from  the  }(umgster's  knees  and  hands. 

"What  a  soldier  you  would  make.  Belgium 
would  be  protid  of  you." 

"Xo,  it  is  1  who  should  be  proud  to  fight  for 
Belgium,"  the  child's  face  was  very  serious. 
"When  1  grow  up  1  will  fight  like  you.  But  it  is 
so  long  before  I  get  big.  The  war  will  be  over, 
n'est-ce-pas  ?" 

"Oui.  mon  ])auvre  enfant."  Jean's  Voice  was 
tremulous.  He  had  not  realized  before  in  what 
a  sacred  cause  he  fought.  What  did  it  matter  if 
r>elgium  had  never  given  him  a  thing  but  the 
right  to  be  born  upon  her  consecrated  soil? 

Long  after  the  children  left  Jean  sat  in  the 
garden.  He  ci  uld  not  sleep  ;uid  besides  he  nuist 
start  early  for  the  trenches. 

The  village  was  very  (|uiet.  Jean  watched  the 
lights  in  the  lumses  as  they  were  extinguished  one 
bv  one.  The  houses  were  all  homes  and  in  most 
of  them  were  children  like  he  had  seen  ])laying 
;i  few  hours  ])(.'fore.  It  was  for  such  children, 
such  homes,  that  I  Belgium  fought.  People 
thouglit  it  was  the  soldiers  who  were  brave,  but 
they  were  mistaken.  The  strength  of  I'elgium 
la\  in  the  hands  of  her  children,  bleeding  hands 
like  those  of  the  little  i)Iay  soldier. 

At  daylight  jean  was  off  and  in  the  afternoon 
he  was  in  his  old  place  on  the  firing  line. 

"1  have  imi)ortant  papers  which  must  be  taken 
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;it  (Mioi'  to  ilk-  I'roncli  coininantlor."  lean's  coin- 
inaiuling'  officiM-  was  talkinj;'.  '"It  is  a  dangerous 
uiulortakint;'  and  I  would  ])rofcr  to  have  some  one 
volunteer.    Who  will  i^o?'-' 

Jean  eanie  forward  hut  the  eoinniander  shook 
Ills  head.  "No,  jean."  he  said  "you  are  too 
young.    Is  there  not  some  one  older?"' 

"J'lcase,  mon  eonimandant,"  Jean  begged,  "no 
one  is  too  young  to  do  something  for  Belgium. 
I  will  go.    Say  yes  !" 

The  eommander  looked  at  the  boy's  eager  face. 
He  could  not  refuse  him. 

"Well,  it  shall  be  as  you  wish.  Here  are  the 
papers  and  the  directions.  Good  luck  and  au 
revoir." 

Jean  took  the  papers.  "Thank  you,  mon  com- 
mandant," he  said.    Then  saluting,  he  was  ofif. 

The  next  day  the  French  casualty  list  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Belgian  officer.  In  the  list 
of  the  dead  was  the  name  of  Jean  Monier.  There 
were  no  details  given.  Later,  he  learned  the 
story  of  Jean's  death  from  the  French  com- 
mander. 

"The  poor  child  got  the  papers  safe  into  my 
hands  but  he'd  been  wounded  on  the  way,  an 
ugly  bullet  wound  in  the  shoulder.  I  don't  know 
how  he  managed  to  pull  himself  along.  W'e  got 
him  into  the  hospital  as  soon  as  we  could  but  it 
wasn't  any  use.  He  hadn't  a  chance  in  the  world. 
He  was  delirious  a  day  or  so.  Then  just  before 
he  died  he  said  something  about  a  "brave  little 
soldier"  and  "glad  to  die  for  Belgium."  That 
was  all.  I  felt  sorry  for  him.  He  seemed  so 
young  but  it's  all  in  the  game  of  war." 

Nancy  Daly,  '19. 


A  MEMORY. 

EPTEMBER'S  calling  us  to  school 
Where  teachers  kindly  guide  and  rule. 
For  years  this  month  has  summoned  us. 
For  years  we've  made  the  same  old  fuss. 
But  hence  'twill  call  u;  never  more 
The  books  of  learning  to  explore. 
As  Seniors  now  we've  heard  it  last — 
It  is  a  memory  of  the  past! 
Though  to  the  world's  great  school  we  go, 
Who  will  a  guiding  hand  bestow? 
How  eagerly  will  each  and  all 
Be  wishing  for  September's  call ! 

Agnes  Connelly,  '19. 


M( )( )l  )S. 

Tl  1       \iitunin  comes  a  shiimiuriiiu 
Willi  golden  sunbeams,  blue  gray  sea, 
'i  lic  Ai  tiinm  comes  a  glinnnering 

With  colors  bright  on  fruit  and  tree. 

The  Autumn  loiters  lazily 

With  loallets,  dropping  one  liy  one, 

The  AiiUnnn  loiters  ha/ily 

'riu'iiiiLili  twilight  lui.-b,  wiien  day  is  done. 

The  Autunni  winds  blow  drearily 

Across  the  uplands,  I)rf)vvn  and  sere, 

The  Autumn  rains  beat  wearily 

Through  leafless  branches,  bleak  and  drear. 

Adelaide  IIoprixcacR,  '19. 


OCTOBER. 

NCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  king  and 
queen  of  world  renown.  This  king  and 
queen  ruled  over  their  subjects,  "The  Sea- 
sons,'' with  great  kindness  and  justice.  They 
were  the  proud  possessors  of  twelve  beautiful 
children,  six  sons  and  six  daughters.  These 
children  were  named  March,  April,  May,  June, 
July,  August,  September,  October,  November, 
December,  January,  and  February. 

The  king  and  queen  loved  their  daughter, 
October,  best  of  all  their  children,  and  gave  her 
the  most  beautiful  gifts  that  could  be  obtained. 
October  was  a  vain  child,  and  loved  brilliant  hued 
dresses,  so  her  father  and  mother  gave  her  won- 
derful ones  of  green,  brown  and  red,  those  being 
her  favorite  colors. 

One  day  October  felt  that  she  would  like  to 
see  more  of  the  world,  so  she  left  her  father's 
palace  and  wandered  through  the  land.  All 
those  who  saw  her  were  much  impressed  by  her 
beauty,  and  begged  her  to  remain  with  them  for- 
ever, but  October  would  remain  no  where  longer 
than  a  month. 

The  king  and  queen,  becoming  worried  over 
October's  continued  absence,  ofifered  her  in  mar- 
riage to  any  one  who  would  find  her. 

All  the  king's  subjects,  and  all  the  princes 
from  the  near-by  kingdoms,  set  out  in  search 
of  October.  One  faithful  subject  in  particular, 
known  to  all  as  "W'inter,"  made  up  his  mind  to 
find  the  fair  princess,  and  claim  her  for  his 
bride,  for  he  had  long  loved  her  secretly. 

Winter  had  not  gone  far  on  his  quest  before 
he  found  what  he  sought.    He  told  October  of 
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the  king's  promise.  Tin.'  princess  was  delighted, 
and  confessed  to  Winter  that  she  too  had  loved 
him  secretly.  \'cry  liaj^py  in  each  other's  com- 
l)any  they  returned  to  the  palace,  and  pre- 
>ente(l  themselves  to  the  kin;;'  and  ([ueeii.  who 
welcomed  them  with  great  joy. 

'I'hus  it  came  to  pass  that  Octoher  and  Winter 
were  married  and  lived  hapjiy  ever  after.  Octo- 
ber forgot  her  vanity  in  her  love  for  Winter, 
and  laid  aside  her  rainljdw  dresses  for  ones  of 

pure  white.  ,^  .„ 

Dorothy  Kii>lixgi-:r,  20. 


.\1V  1"JRST  AD\'EXTURE  OX  A  TYPE- 
WRITKR. 


\  adventuro  on  typewriters  dale  from  tlie 
I  lay  when  I  entered  the  noisy,  chaotic  edi- 
torial room  of  a  Chicago  daily  to  begin  my 
rei)ortorial  career.  Hitherto,  I  had  known  type- 
writers only  as  efficient  time  and  labor-saving 
devices,  which  formed  an  essential  ])art  of  every 
well  organized  business  office.  They  were  syn- 
onymous with  efficiency  an  1  mndern  enteri)risc 
and  connuted  a  stuffy  little  office  and  a  very 
methodical  stenograjjlier.  lUit  after  my  advent 
into  the  field  of  journalism  I  looked  upon  tyi)e- 
writers  in  an  ahsoluteh'  new  light. 

'J'here  may  have  been  ])eoi)le  whi)  knew  less 
about  ty})ing  than  T  did.  lUu  of  one  thing  I  am 
convinced,  they  never  attempted  to  t\])e  a  story 
in  the  last  frantic  minutes  before  the  tenth 
edition  goes  to  press.  So  long  as  the  memory  of 
my  first  assignment  lingers,  so  long  will  1  re- 
mcnihrr  the  t\|)ing  of  mv  first  story.  1  ri'turne  l 
breathless  to  the  office.  Inwardly  congratulating 
myself  on  my  success,  I  kicked  about  for  a  type- 
writer on  which  lo  recnrd  the  memiira])le  st'iry 
I  had  covered.  The  ancient  sjjecimen  which  1 
encountered.  I  can  ;iccounl  for  only  by  the  fact 
that  the  |)aper  on  which  1  worked  boasted  that  it 
was  the  oldest  in  the  city.  The  noise  which  the 
keys  made  fell  unpleasantly  on  my  v:\v>  and  the 
letters  fell  with  e(|ually  ba  1  grace  i  n  the  i)a])er. 
.Such  a  hf)peless  confusion  of  letters,  si)aces, 
c<jmmas.  periofls  and  whatever  else  a  misstruck 
key  will  write.  I  have  never  seen!  Aiicr  a 
minute's  hesitation  1  inserted  a  second  sheet,  then 
a  tiiird.  but  the  copy  seemed  tr)  be  getting  worse 
in-tcad  "\  better.    A  reporter  opi)osite  me  sug- 


gested that  a  little  speed  instead  of  such  fas- 
tidious care  might  not  be  out  of  place  and  com- 
forted me  by  the  news  that  city  editors  were 
used  to  all  sorts  of  copy.  I  heeded  his  kindly 
advice,  albeit  my  fingers  were  stiff  and  unre- 
sponsive. What  the  co])y  looked  like  when  I 
finished  no  longer  mattered.  I  tvped  on  furiously 
and  at  last  the  story  was  done.  I  handed  it  to 
the  coi)y  boy  and  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  Then  I 
leaned  back  and  looked  at  the  t\])cwriter  on 
which  I  had  been  writing.  My  philosojjhy  con- 
cerning typewriters  had  undergone  a  momen- 
tous change.  My  impersonal  attitude  towards 
them  had  vanished.  Henceforth,  whether  I 
would  or  not,  ty])ewriters  were  to  play  a  vital. 
])ersona!  ])art  in  my  existence  and  I  would  not 
have  it  otherwise. 


Nancy  Daly,  T9. 


-:lc-    *-  * 


"TIT  ^'  adventures  on  a  ty])e\vriter  began  an;l 
/  \  ended  in  a  small  town  business  college. 
,'  I'Tom  a  distance  the  summer  vacation 
usually  seems  an  endless  ])eriod  of  time  and  such 
a  s])lendid  opportunity  to  do  all  those  things  one 
can't  find  time  to  do  in  the  nine  months  of  the 
school  year.  This  summer  began  as  every  other 
vacation  with  firm  resolutions  to  do  something 
definite.  ( )ne  resolution,  at  least,  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  an  attem])t  at  realization.  After  much 
debating  1  had  decided  upon  a  .short  course  in 
ty])ewriting.  When  I  arrived  at  the  business  col- 
lege. I  found  two  other  pu|)ils  and  room  for 
twenty-five  more.  The  first  week  everything  went 
along  very  smonthlv  and  1  began  feeling  very 
l)roud  of  myself  to  think  that  I  was  using  my 
lime  to  such  good  advantage.  lUit  the  seconil 
week  the  thermometer  began  to  rise.  The  next 
week  the  odor  of  soggy  bread  from  the  bakery 
next  door  began  to  be  very  noticeable  and  the 
line  riinm  of  the  college  seemed  to  grow  smaller 
and  stuffier  every  day.  That  week  one  of  the 
two  other  ])Upils  finished  her  course  and  left  us. 
.\t  the  end  of  the  fourtli  week,  when  the  pro- 
fessor, undaiuUed  1)_\-  the  size  of  his  summer 
school,  ordered  fifteen  more  desks  to  ])re])are  for 
his  winter  class,  I  decided  1  had  better  leave  to 
make  room  for  the  new  furniture.  It  is  very 
easv  to  make  plans  for  the  summer  vacation 
while  one  is  busv  at  scliool  and  summer  seems 
such  a  carefree  time,  but  it  is  a  little  harder  to 

carry  them  through.  ,,,,, 

"         ]\i'Tii  O  ATAr,T,i:Y,  19. 
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Site  JligJtt  ^t\x.  gUerm^in  Juscplt  Abriiuig,  J.  ^ 

3rt  this  its  first  issue  sintt  :^cptcmber  22,  Utith  filinl  iicbo- 
tion,  ^"t.  ^arg's  Chimes  offers  sincerest  rmigrntuifttians 
tit  gmi  oxtr  bclnbci*  ^Bishop.  IWe  prag  thnt  the  gulden  fruit-' 
nge  of  gour  fiftg  gears'  service  mag  melliito  to  rrgstnl  rlenr- 
ttess  nnit  brilliaitrg,  throughout  the  mang,  mang  itags'  rou- 
tiuuanre  of  gour  fatherlg,  frienMg  rounsel  au^  guiiiaitre. 


THE  REV.  JOHN  CAVAXAUGH  AT  ST.  MARY'S. 

"See  how  you  walk  circumspectly;  not  as  unwise,  but 
a.s  wise ;  redeeming  the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil." 

The  above  words  taken  from  the  epistle  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Ephesians  furnished  the  text  for  a 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  John  Cavanaugh,  C.  S.  C, 
Notre  Dame  University,  on  October  6.  Seldom 
have  the  students  of  St.  Mary's  been  privileged 
to  listen  to  so  inspiring  a  discourse. 

In  a  day  and  land  ringing  with  impressive 
speeches,  grave  admonitions  and  weighty  mes- 
sages to  young  and  okl  alike,  Father  Cavanaugh's 
sermon  was  arresting  and  vital  in  its  appeal,  and 
holds  place  among  the  masterly  utterances  of 
eminent  men  on  the  Great  War. 

leather  Cavanaugh  made  clear  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  in  their  application  to  our  own  day : 

The  tremendous  expenditure  and  greed  for 
money  and  the  fearful  loss  of  life  occasioned  by 
the  war,  are  only  apparent  evils.  It  was  before 
the  war  that  the  greatest  evil  existed  ;  the  money 
now  used  to  wage  righteous  warfare  was  then 
squandered  in  sinful  pleasure;  then,  the  same 


soldiers,  who  now  fight  so  courageously  on  the 
fields  of  Flanders  and  France,  were  weak  and 
undisciplined.  They  will  return  better,  stronger 
men,  and  the  world  will  be  renewed  in  virtue  be- 
cause of  their  manhood. 

Es]3ecially  applicable  to  young  women  was 
the  point  that  the  modern  woman  is  as  much  in 
need  of  spiritual  rebirth  as  the  men,  and  the 
strength  of  its  appeal  was  that  girls  endeavor  to 
profit  by  the  opportunity  to  make  tliemselves 
worthy  of  that  new  manhood  that  this  great 
world-purging  war  may  be  indeed  a  blessing. 


THE  REV.  JOHN  TALBOT  SMITH. 

The  announcement  on  Sept.  29th,  of  an  in- 
formal talk  by  the  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith,  was 
greeted  with  eagerness  by  the  students.  Father 
Smith  chose  for  his  subject  "The  Power  Behind 
Modern  Popular  Novels,"  and  he  made  clear 
the  commercializing  effects  of  publishers  and 
press  in  behalf  of  the  otherwise  unreadable  pro- 
ductions that  flood  the  literary  markets  today. 
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Till-:  ClIl'RCH  rUlTM  I'l  1  \\T. 

Tlie  s|)<;iitaiu'nus  and  universal  sorrow  wliich 
marks  the  death  (  f  a  great  C  atholic  prelate  is  the 
world's  unconscious  acknowledgment  of  the 
Catholicity  of  tlic  Church.  W  ithin  the  ])a>l 
month  the  State,  no  lcs>  than  the  Church  of 
.America  has  been  bereaved  of  four  of  its  greatest 
leaders.  Cardinal  I""arley  of  New  York,  .\rch- 
bisho])  Ireland  of  St.  Paul,  Bishop  Currier,  Titu- 
lar r>i.shop  of  Hetalonia.  and  Rishop  Chatard  of 
Indianapolis.  Whereas  a  single  epithet,  "a  ])riest 
above  all  things,"  describes  each  of  these  great 
l)isliops,  and  the  tremendous  episcopal  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Church  in  America  were 
common  to  them,  they  yet  possessed  that  diversity 
of  gifts  spoken  of  by  .St.  Paul  and  exercised  tlieni 
with  a  zeal  and  individuality  which  he  might  well 
have  in>-i)ired.  Service  to  Cod  was  the  inipL'lling 
fr)rce  in  all  their  lives,  and  without  attemi)ting 
a  compromise  between  two  masters,  they  e.xalted 
and  sanctified  their  service  to  country  by  their 
fidelity  to  God.  .Ml  of  them  Irive  lu  ld  ])osilions 
of  honor  and  trust  in  the  gift  of  the  government, 
two  of  them  at  least  were  figures  of  international 
importance  in  the  world  of  education  and  eco- 
nomics. .\n<l  of  tliis  service,  this  inlluence 
.America  is  bi-reave  !.  Hut  to  the  C;uholic,  this 
loss  is  not  a  loss  of  ])o\\ir  but  only  a  transfer- 
ence of  it.  The  unhampered  ami  perfected  activ- 
ities of  our  great  dead  in  the  Communion  of 
.Saints  have  but  begun.  We  need  repre:-enta- 
tives  at  the  high  Court  of  1  leaven  today  as 
never  before.  And  who  will  (|uestion  the  provi- 
dence which  has  called  these  great  ambassadors 
before  the  throne  of  Cod  to  jjlead  the  causes  of 
Church  and  State  to  which  they  had  devoted 
their  lives  ? 


K1)L'C.\T1()\  .\XI)  Till'.  \V.\R. 

\  ery  often  in  history  we  read  that  certain 
rulers  were  able  to  keep  their  subjects  in  a  state 
ot  o])pression  because  of  their  ignorance  and 
lack  of  education.  This  has  been  seen  especially 
in  tile  history  of  Russia.  But  what  can  we  say  of 
( iermany,  one  of  the  most  advanced  countries  in 
science  and  education  in  the  world  ?  Can  we  say 
that  the  ( lermans  are  in  better  condition  than 
the  formerly  benighted  Russian  peasants?  In 
this  we  can  realize  that  all  education  is  not  dc- 
^il•able  but  some  is  unmitigatcdly  evil.  The  ques- 
tion then  resolves  itself  into  one  of  true  educa- 
tion or  no  education.  After  the  terrible  example 
of  false  education  before  our  eyes  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  most  of  us  would  agree  in  advo- 
cating true  education  or  none  at  all. 

( "icrmany  erred  in  letting  her  reputed  great 
men  teach  that  the  individual  person  did  not 
cotnit,  that  the  state  w^as  not  formed  for  the  citi- 
zen, but  the  citizen  for  the  state.  In  fact  we  may 
trace  her  error  back  four  hundred  years  to  that 
arch-rebel.  .Martin  Luther,  who  defied  honor, 
trrth.  ])urity.  and  even  denied  religious  liberty  to 
the  subject,  saying.  Tlie  Prince  should  choose 
the  religion  of  his  realm.  How  autocracy  nnist 
have  smiled  when  Liberty  ami  Democracy  were 
forced  to  fk'e  from  all  the  lands  of  Lutheranism ! 
The  task  of  education  is  to  devekip  the  mind  of 
the  individual  to  see  truth,  to  deepen  and 
broaden  the  character  by  truth,  and  strengthen 
the  will,  to  follow  tnuh  in  Hfe.  If  this  is  not 
accomplished  edncalii  n  f;iiL  in  its  pur])ose  of 
making  man  a  desir;d)k'  unit  for  civilized  society 
as  Cermau  education  has  failed  to  make  her  a  fit 
associate  for  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 


WO.M.W.S  I'.XTRIOTIC  lilT. 


'i  he  woman  of  today  is  holding  positions  for- 
eign to  (he  domestic  sphere  ])artly  from  her  own 
desire,  sonu'timcs  because  necessity  demands  it 
;md  again  because  it  is  her  ])atriotic  duty.  Some 
one  unist  lill  the  ])laces  left  vacant  by  those  who 
are  bearing  our  country's  arms.  Tiu-  only  l)atri- 
otic  field  for  the  boys  under  dr.aft  age  is  in  the 
school,  so  it  is  for  the  women  to  take  up  the 
duties  of  the  older  men.    However,  it  is  mis- 
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taken  patriotism  for  any  woman  to  let  her  zeal 
for  helping  "Unele  Sam"  lead  lier  to  neglect  those 
(Inties  peculiar  to  her  alone.  1  f  she  has  small 
children  her  first  duty  is  to  them.  I  tliink  no 
pains  should  he  spared  hy  a  mother  in  endeavor- 
ing to  make  a  real  home  for  the  little  ones.  Many 
homes  are  hroken  hy  this  war  hut  let  us  make 
of  those  left  as  perfect  homes  as  jxissihle. 
What  memories  are  sweeter  or  what  pictures  are 
])ainted  in  more  time-defying-  colors  than  those 
of  home?  The  children  must  play  their  i)art  in 
this  war  too,  hut  they  will  he  hetter  fitted  for  the 
tasks  awaiting  them  if  the  mothers  do  not  make 
mistakes  in  fulfilling  patriotic  duties. 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

The  poet  we  love  is  the  one  who  speaks  of 
those  things  nearest  our  hearts.  Today,  the 
stricken  heart  of  a  warring  world  is  beating 
in  rhythmic  sympathy  with  her  sorrowing  chil- 
dren. Hence,  it  is  only  natural,  that  the  poet 
should  weave  his  songs  about  some  phase  of 
this  now  universal  theme.  During  the  past 
months,  a  new  tone  has  come  into  the  current 
poetry.  It  has  become  less  bitter,  more  hopeful 
and  inspiring.  Take  for  instance,  "The  Of¥er- 
"ng"  by  Olive  Cecelia  Banks.  Without  a  hint  of 
distinction,  she  places  the  whole  of  humanity's 
oflfering  upon  the  self-same  altar  of  retribution, 

"Our  dead  are  they,  friend,  foe  alike — our  dead." 

Again,  in  Edward  Shillito's  poem,  "To  the  Youth- 
ful Dead,"  we  find  him  singing  the  glories  of  all 
the  sons  of  earth.  Surging  patriotism  coupled 
with  undaunted  bravery  is  pictured  in  William 
B.  Wharton's  "To  England"  and  "The  Knights" 
by  Abbie  F.  Brown.  In  the  latter,  we  also  find 
comparison  of  the  historical  heroes  with  those 
of  today, — 

"No  more  we  glory  in  the  past, 

And  yearn  to  see  those  kings  of  men, 
The  peerless  knights  arise  at  last, 
And  epic  deeds  are  done  again." 

In  a  little  poem  called  "Candles,"  Allen  Tucker 
has  simply  yet  prettily,  shown  the  growing  con- 
nection between  religion  and  patriotism,  when  he 
pictures  the  flags  amidst  the  candles  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame.    Much  interest  has  been 


aroused  1)\  Joyce  Kilmer's  last  poem,  "Rouge 
I)OU([uel."  Me  has  well  adapted  his  theme  to  a 
sort  of  military  meter.  Louis  Dodgx'  in  his 
])oem,  "The  Returning,"  has  beautifully  ex- 
])ressed  the  hope,  that  whatever  may  happen,  our 
soldiers  will  return  to  us,  the  living,  better  men, 
and  the  dead  to  live  unchanged,  our  boys. 

Elizauktii  McDoucai,,  '20. 


MEMORIES  OF  JOYCE  KILMER. 

Among  the  most  treasured  memories  of  my 
college  life  are  those  of  the  two  occasions  upon 
which  I  was  privileged  to  hear  Joyce  Kilmer 
speak.  The  memory  of  the  man  remains  with 
me  more  strongly  than  his  lectures  for  I  can 
only  recall  the  subject  of  the  last,  which  was 
"The  Man  Without  a  Country."  This  was  a 
eulogy  on  George  Washington  and  extremely 
patriotic  in  tone.  At  the  end  of  both  lectures 
Mr.  Kilmer  complied  with  the  requests  to  read 
some  of  his  poems.  The  first  time  he  chose  sev- 
eral from  the  little  volume,  "Trees  and  Other 
Poems"  and  the  second  time  he  read  from  "Main- 
street  and  Other  Poems,"  which  he  had  in  manu- 
script just  before  publication. 

When  I  first  saw  him  I  wondered  what  "that 
boy"  was  doing  on  the  lecture  stage.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  in  his  early  twenties,  but  upon  in- 
quiry I  found  that  he  was  about  thirty  years  old. 
He  was  of  medium  height  with  dark  brown  hair 
and  a  rather  plump  regular  featured  face.  His 
eyes  were  very  alight  and  animated  and  his 
whole  person  radiated  energy.  I  can  recall  no 
peculiarities  of  manner  unless  extreme  natural- 
ness and  simplicity  may  be  so  termed.  He  talked 
little  of  himself  and  did  not  seem  to  regard  his 
poetic  ability  as  of  the  most  serious  consequence 
in  the  world.  He  possessed  a  great  reverence 
for  all  things  spiritual  and  his  love  and  devotion 
for  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  very  touching. 
There  seemed  to  be  an  intimate  bond  between 
himself  and  the  saints,  especially  St.  Michael, 
whom  he  implored,  "Saint  Michael,  teach  me 
how  to  fight!"  It  is  the  ultimate  answer  to  that 
prayer  which  has  set  the  heart  of  America  aching 
for  the  loss  of  a  hero  and  a  poet. 

Adelaide  Hopfinger,  '19. 
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A  STATION  MASTP:R'S  QUERY. 

SAW  the  passenger  pull  out. 
This  morn  and  got  to  think  in"  'i)out 
The  many  folks  on  board  today. 
What  errands  take  them  on  their  way? 
Some  now  I  know  are  leaving  home 
Perchance  in  otiier  lands  to  roam. 
It  always  makes  me  feel  just  sad, — 
I  reckon,  though,  it  ain't  so  bad. 
But  some  how  when  the  lads  go  by 
Gay  in  their  khaki,  I  could  cry. 
Instead  I  cheer  and  wave  my  flag, 
Give  them  a  magazine  or  fag ; 
And  hear  their  cheering  answer  back 
As  they  fly  onward  down  the  track. 
I  sit  down  by  the  window  sill 
And  ponder  on  the  problem  .-till. 

Eliz.ahetii  Williams,  "19. 


GLEAXIXGS. 


The  usual  ()])cnin|T  reception  was  o:iven  to  the 
new  girls  in  the  Hertrand  ])arlors,  Sunday  even- 
ing. Se])teniber  15.  Readings,  piano  and  vocal 
numljers  by  the  members  of  the  Senior  class  were 
features  of  the  evening. 

October  devotions  were  ()])cncd  with  a  Ser- 
mon, Rosary  and  Benediction  by  Rev.  J.  Mc- 
fiuire,  C.  S.  C,  of  Notre  Dame  University, 
l-'ather  Mcduire  ex])]aiiK'd  tin-  l)c'auty  and  efii- 
cacy  of  the  Rosary  and  urged  all  to  use  this  pow- 
erful weapon  to  assist  the  boys  "over  there." 

While  on  his  furlough.  Colonel  George  W. 
h'reyernnitli  of  SmiuIi  IIlmkI  called  at  St.  Mary's. 

In  the  interest  of  the  l*"ointli  Liberty  Loan, 
.Miss  Jenkins,  one  of  the  ablest  ol  South  liend's 
four-miiuite  s|)eakers,  addressed  the  studenl  body 
of  St.  Mary's,  Wednesday.  September  25. 

(  )ne  of  the  most  ins|)iring  features  of  the 
i'"ourth  Liberty  Loan  drive  at  .St.  Mary's  was  a 
j)rogram  given  by  a  band  from  Cam])  Custer,  on 
the  campus.  Saturday  afternoon,  .September  28. 

.St.  Mary's  has  taken  active  i)art  in  h'ourth  Lib- 
erty Loan  by  introducing  Four  Minute  Talks  on 
the  subject,  in  all  the  English  classes  throughout 
the  school.  The  two  best  speakers  in  each  class 
have  been  chosen  to  appear  before  the  student 
body. 

News  that  the  little  Juniors  would  entertain 
Sunday,  .September  2'),  aroused   great  expecta- 


tions wliich  the  big  Juniors,  instead,  fulfilled. 
The  Junior  Class  dressed  as  children  gave  a 
delightful  informal  program,  entitled,  "The 
Junior  Commencement  Exercises." 

The  i)atriotic  work  carried  on  by  the  students 
last  year  proved  a  stimulus  to  energetic  summer 
work,  report  of  which  has  come  from  time  to 
time  to  St.  Mary's. 

The  I'ourth  Academics  entertained  the  mem- 
bers of  the  College  and  Academic  departments 
with  an  informal  dance  in  St.  Angela's  Hall,  Fri- 
day evening,  October  4.  Music  was  furnished 
by  the  class  orchestra. 

Gymnasium  work  this  year  has  taken  the  form 
of  military  drill  under  the  efficient  direction  of 
.Miss  T.  Hennesey.  The  students  have  entered 
into  the  work  with  enthusiasm,  and  present  a 
very  martial  a])])earance  in  uniform  and  military 
formation. 

The  following  former  students  were  guests  of 
St.  Mary's  during  the  past  month:  the  Misses 
Marie  l.roussard,  Anne  Dolan,  Anita  Hubbell, 
Marcella  Mer,sman,  Helen  Holland  and  Mrs. 
Loraine  Lenz-Carroll. 

( )n  the  eve  of  first  Friday,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Car- 
rico  of  Notre  Dame,  gave  an  instruction  on  the 
"Love  of  God,"  to  the  Catholic  students  of  St. 
Mary's.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  talks  to 
be  given  each  month. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Miltner,  C.  S.  C,  delivered 
the  sermon  at  the  .Solemn  lligh  Mass  on  the 
h'east  of  the  Seven  Dolors,  the  ])atronal  Feast  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

The  fact  that  some  fifteen  hundred  soldiers 
are  domiciled  scarcely  a  mile  away,  has  not 
rulHed  the  even  tenor  of  life  at  .St.  Mary's;  on 
the  contrary,  news  of  military  discipline  encour- 
ages more  earnest  attention  to  duty  on  the  i)art 
of  the  students. 

Old  friendships  have  been  renewed  and  new 
tics  are  in  the  process  of  formation  as  indicated 
by  the  sounds  of  happy  voices  and  gay  laughter 
that  comes  across  the  campus  during  recreation 
hours. 

I'est  wishes  for  the  future  .St.  Mary's  sends  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  1).  Ahern  of  Livingston, 
Montana,  who  were  married  on  Se])tember  10. 
.Mrs.  Ahern,  a  former  student,  was  Marie  Har- 
vat  of  Livingston. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  lai^e  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  jor  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 
SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO-Eye.  METRY-to  Measure 

My  methods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  the  EYES 
for  the  adaptation 
of  lenses  for  the 
correction  of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
nient.s  of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes, 
(jlasses  fitted  under  this  system 
ire  Invariably  found  satisfactory 
and  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

DR.  JOHN  H.  EI.I.IS,  Optometrlnt, 

Suite  .512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South  Bend.  Indiana. 


KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opera  Mouse  BIdg. 


Personal  Attention 


Home  Phone,  1474. 


Bell  Phone.  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  in  Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 

820   EAST   COLFAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

W e  make  the  best 
They'll  slar}d  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

»10   \V.   Baltimore   and  313  Garret  Sta. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 

I'rlests'  Albs,  Priests'  Supplies. 

Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc..  etc. 


Eyes  Examined 


Glasses  Properly  Fitted 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

Optometrists  and  Manufacturing  Opticians 
230  S.  Michigan  St. 
Established  1900  Both  Phone 


Offic 


Bell  886 


Ho 


5842 


Residi 


Home  5702 
Bell  3561 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Corner  Main  and  Washington 


South  Bend,  Ind. 


Office 
Hell    Phone  689 
Home  Phone  789 


Residence 
Bell  Phone  1162 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

J.  M.  Studebaker  Office  BIdg.,    Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  comer  suite,  6tli  floor. 


siorilnn  Silver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

SterllDK  Silver  2  and  4-Pln  Sets. 
StrrllnK  Silver  and  Enamel  Cuft  Llnk.4 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOUTH    BEND,  IIVDIAIVA 


National  Grocer  Co. 

H^holesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT).  INDIANA 


St,  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
St.  AnKeln'ii  Acndeniy, 
MORRIS.  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  &  Co. 

The  Prescription 
DRUGGISTS 
of  South  Bend 

Both  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave. 


KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  HRND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564         Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  We«l  Jffferstn  Blvd. 
Oi  p.  I'o.t  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Pbofo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalojJiK  sent  upon  r<quest. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co, 

MnniiriiodirerH  of  and  Dealers  In 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

.Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Slilngles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  building's  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mlshawaka,  Ind. 


The  Lyon  &  Healv  Piano— Style  K 

$350 

Is  the  BEST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  Today 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 

LYON   &   HiEALY    -    -    -  CHICAGO 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Davlea    I,aundry    Co.,   2349-61  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Phone 
Calumet  1»70. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladles'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
tlie  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Rsllmales  Furni.shed  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  UKhtu,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  RooflnK< 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Yellow  Taxicab  and 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Michigan  St.  and  Colfax  Avenue 

Bell  Phonej  Home  Phones 

514  5515 
22  5022  • 

CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Mary's.  I'o 
one  or  two  Passengers,  $1.00,  and  50 
lor  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Pas.'jenge 
rates.  Seven  Passenger  Cars  for  al 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 


McCray  i 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

(>07  Mill  Street.   KE1VDALI.VII>LE,  INE 

We 

Beper  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 

Gold  Fish  I 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S< 

131  North  AIlchlKnu  Street, 
South  Bend. 


Fine  Imported  Cutler) 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  &  SOh 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD.  I 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXaUISITiS  FRAMES  AND  GIFT  I 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


)'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Laxington  8ts. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
porters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 
Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

make  and  ke«p  In  iitock  eTery  «!■•■ 
of  aroods  required  by  different 
ReUstona  Conunnnltles. 


Qry  C.  Durand,     David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,      J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kaaper. 

EstabllBhed  1851 

)urand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Suoceseors  to  H.  C  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

I>ake,  Union  and  Bavle  Sta. 
CHICAGO 


me  Phone  5892        Bell  Phone  392 

iFhe  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  Q.,  Mgr. 

i 

j'.  Washington  Ave.  and  LAfayette  St. 


...FINEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Everything  that  goe«  to  make  a  ladies' 
toilet.  The  largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds.  HudnuU, 
Woodworths'  Colgates,  Houbigants. 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 


Coonley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month;  two 
months  or  more,  35 
cents  a  month;  one 
year,  $4;  by  mail, 
postage  paid  cash  in 
advance. 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,   then 

come  to 

"MiTTor"  Candies  told  here  excluaively. 


Mobiles  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKIE  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  Its  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgrs.  of  Fancy  Ice  Cream  and  less. 
Fancy  Candles  and  Chocolates  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  In  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders.  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St.  Mary's. 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Bell  Phone  «02  Home  Phone  981 


Am  Ideal  Cattaollo  Poblcatloa. 

Dublin  Review. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  CathoUo  MaiEBalne, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  'Virgin 

26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Publshed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  Ulustratlons. 

The  Greatest  Variety  of  Good 
Reading  by  the   Beat  Writer*. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Forelg-n  sub- 
Bcrlptlons,  t3,  or  12  shllUngrs,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  In- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  V.  S.  A. 


i 


The  White  House 
washington 


My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite  the  unusual  burdens  imposed 
upon  our  people  by  the  war  they  have  maintained  their  schools  and 
other  agencies  of  education  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency, 
lhat  this  should  be  continued  throughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so 
far  as  the  draft  law  will  permit,  there  should  be  no  falling  off  in 
attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a  matter 
of  the  very  greatest  importance,  affecting  both  our  strength  in  war 
and  our  national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So 
long  as  the  war  continues  there  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large 
numbers  of  men  and  women  of  the  highest  and  most  thorough 
training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After  the  war  there  will  be 
urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of  industrial, 
commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  preparation  on  the  part  of  all  the  people.  /  would 
therefore  urge  that  the  people  continue  to  give  generous  support  to 
their  schools  of  all  grades  and  that  the  schools  adjust  themselves  as 
wisely  as  possible  to  the  new  conditions  to  the  end  that  no  boy  or 
girl  sitall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  because  of  the  war  and 
that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  can  only  be  through  the 
right  education  of  all  its  people. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WOODROW  WILSON. 


Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


5lovember.  191$ 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,   then 

come  to 

"Mirror"  Candles  Mold  here  exclusively. 

D.  MacGREQOR,  Managar. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

116-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Fine   Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
nants and  Pillows  at 

MRS.  M.  A.  FRALICK'S 

181  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;   Bell  302 

CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 

216  W.  Washington  Ave.,  South  Bend 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Nobiles  Motto: 

IT  TAKES  THE      /  n  Tl  A  T 
TO  MAKJE  THE       1       J  i 
AND  PAYS  THE     )      1    ^  \ 
TO  SELL  THE        \       1     1  11 
And  Its  Tastes  the  |   U  U  KJ  .  . 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON  F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602          Home  Phone  9«6 

Electric 
Appliances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economioat 
for  use  In  preparing  meals  or  daintjr! 
luncheons.   No  waste  of  time  or  heat 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiano  or  Wlicnionn  rLlectfic 

M  1  lU  t  U  f  lU    V./     IV  A  1       IIa  Uf  1    *    .  I W  VI  f  (1. 

Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors    Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  &  SON 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 

Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 
BOTH    PHONES  8S9 

Davlra    I^anndry    Co..    2349-Bl  Cottmgt 
Grove  Ave.,  ClilcraKO,  Phone 
Oalumet  1970w 

Sterling  Silver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

BterllBjK  Hllvcr  S  and  4-Pln  Seta. 
Sterling  Sliver  and  Enamel  Ouff  LJnka. 
R03A.RY  BEADa 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

■  OUTU    BBlfD,  IITDIAirA 

OPTOMETRY 

l^^-SJ^Ife  OPTO-Eye. 

METRY"to  Measure 

DR.  JOHIT  H.  EI.MS.  Optometriat, 

Suite  612,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Sheet.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.              Elstablished  1668 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Porf^  and  Beans, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Yellow  Taxicab  and 
Transfer  Co, 

Cor.  No.  Michigan  St.  and  Colfax  Avenue 
Bell  Phone*          Home  Phones 
514                    5515  i 
22                   5022  j| 

CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE 

Special  calls  to  or  frorn  St.  Mary's,  foi 

I'or  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Passengei 
rates.     Seven  Passenger  Cars  for  all 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 

National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT).  INDIANA 

Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Office:  Yard   and   Mdll,   S.  Mlchlsai 

St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Tards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.  J 

McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all   styles   for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

007  Mill  Street.   KENDALLVILLB,  IND. 

Home  Phone,  1474.               Bell  Phone.  «6fll 

JOSEPH  WOLF  i 

CONTRACTOR.  DECORATOR  AlfD 
PAINTBR. 

SaO  BAST  COLFAX  AVBNUK. 

^     Eyes  Examined 

^l^l^A    GUisea  Properly  Fitted 

.    ."  Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

Ki*  •  OPTICIANS 

230  S.  Mich.  St. 

Ent.  1900         Both  Phones 

Hollingsworth-Turner  Co. 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 
831  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind 

I 


I  HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Chartered 
1844 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancieut  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
Science,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
cial School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 

CATALOGUES    ON    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


The  Best  Place  to  Shop 


It  is  always  pleasing  to  us  to  hear 
this  store  referred  to  as  the  "Person- 
ality Store."  We  take  personal  inter- 
est to  make  our  store  a  meeting  place 
when  shopping  or  visiting  the  city. 


Our  Tea  Room  with  service  jtist  as 
yoti  like  it  invites  you.  Salad — Sand- 
wiches— Birthday  or  party  cakes  made 
to  order. 

Robertson  Bros.  Co, 


St.  Angela  s  Academy 

This  deUghtfully  located  institution, 
cliaitered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
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GRACIOUS,  LORD,  WE  THANK  THEE 


fOR  the  sunshine  and  tlie  rain, 
For  the  fields  of  golden  grain. 
For  the  pleasure  and  the  pain, 

(iracious  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  ! 


For  the  lonely  days  and  sad, 
For  the  joyous  days  and  glad, 
For  the  sunny  hours  we  had. 

Gracious  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  ! 


For  the  music  of  the  streams 
Woven  into  poet's  dreams 
With  the  moonlight's  silver  heams. 
Gracious  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  ! 


For  the  starless  nights  that  came, 
For  the  nights  with  love  aflame. 
When  the  heavens  spelled  Thy  Name, 
Gracious  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  ! 


For  the  promises  of  Spring, — 
For  the  bluebird  on  the  wing, 
For  the  song  the  robins  sing 

Gracious  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  ! 


For  the  summer's  roses  red. 

For  the  fragrance  sweet  they  shed. 

For  the  cloudless  skies  o'erhead. 

Gracious  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  ! 


For  the  Autumn's  purple  haze. 
For  the  beauty  of  her  ways. 
For  the  fruitful  harvest  days 

Gracious  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  ! 


I'or  the  winter,  white  and  drear, 
I'or  the  worxUands,  gaunt  and  sear, 
I'or  the  passing  of  the  year 

(iracious  Lf)rd,  we  thank  Thcc  ! 


For  the  loved  ones  gone  before 
Who  will  walk  with  us  no  more — 
Rowed  with  grief,  with  hearts  full  sore, 
Gracious  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  ! 


h'or  the  friend  whose  trust  is  strong, 
I'or  the  foe  who  does  us  wrong, 
l-'or  life's  struggle,  short  or  long, 
firacif)us  Lf)rd,  we  thank  Thee  ! 


I'"()r  the  Truth  that  makes  men  free, 
Vov  the  love  that  leads  to  Thee, 
I-'or  the  life  that  is  to  be 

Gracious  Lord,  we  th;nik  Thee  ! 


S.  M.  A. 
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WOODROW  WILSON. 


I  I.SOX,  our  Prcsitleiit,  who  through  the  cloud 
Of  war  against  a  people  I)ari)arous,  rude. 


Has  led  us  safe  with  strength  and  fortitude 
To  peace,  you  are  our  chiefcst  liero  vow'd ! 
Now  is  Columbia's  head  uplifted,  proud 

Of  you,  who  for  her  rights  to  Justice  sued, 

While  Marne's  dark  stream  with  heroes'  blood  imbued 
And  Inlander's  field,  resound  your  praises  loud 

And  Foch's  immortal  feats ;  yet  much  remains 
To  battle  still :  Peace  has  her  clamorous  cries 
No  less  renowned  than  W'ar ;  new  foes  arise 

Who  strive  to  bind  our  souls  with  selhsh  chains. 
Strong  man  of  war,  till  war  and  wrong  shall  cease 
Be  you  our  cliiefest  strength — the  strength  of  Peace. 

 Makilla  Greene,  '20. 


r.ROWiNSOX,  THE  PHILOSOPHER  OF  AMERICA. 


"T  IFTY  years  ago  Sidney  Smith  asked  with 
much  cleverness  and  sorne  truth,  "Who 
/  reads  an  American  book  ?"  A  host  of  novel- 
ists and  a  goodly  number  of  poets  and  essayists 
have,  since  that  time,  robbed  the  question  of  its 
truth.  America's  output  of  literary  and  scientific 
writing  during  the  past  half  century  is  enormous. 
\\'hat  of  its  more  speculative  work,  its  philosoph- 
ical achievement?  Has  America,  in  the  stress  of 
political  organization  and  the  pressure  of  indus- 
trial pursuits,  had  time  to  produce  a  philosophy? 
In  the  minds  of  many,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
the  exponent  of  Transcendentalism  is  our  philoso- 
pher par  excellence.  The  error  of  this  opinion  is 
evident  to  anyone  who  knows  anything  of  Emer- 
son and  anything  of  philosophy.  He  ignores  the 
fundamental  aim  of  philosophy,  the  resolution  of 
all  things  to  a  single  cause,  and  thereby,  through 
conscious  and  persistent  inconsistencv,  bars  him- 
self forever  from  the  domain  of  sound  philosophv. 
A  thinker  more  broad,  more  powerful,  deeper, 
though  less  popular,  is  Orestes  Brownson,  a  man 
whose  every  faculty  of  speculative  thought  inade 
him  the  superior  of  Emerson.  Writing  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  George  Parsons  Lathrop  says 
of  him:  "One  of  the  most  powerful  minds,  th? 
most  intense  personalities,  in  American  Hterature 
is  that  of  Orestes  Brownson,  whose  distinguish- 


ing trait,  at  first  glance,  is  the  broad  range  of  in- 
terests, of  thought,  and  the  knowdedge  over 
which  his  intellect  plays  with  abiding  and  almost 
equal  strength." 

Brownson  was  a  contemporary  of  Transcen- 
dentalism in  America.  He  saw  its  beginning,  its 
growth  and  its  decline.  The  Reformation  had 
forced  two  mighty  tendencies  of  thought,  the  one 
primarily  supernatural  and  religious,  descending 
through  Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  Presbyterian- 
ism  and  Methodism  to  American  Puritanism ; 
the  other  pre-eminently  rationalistic  and  philo- 
sophical, descending  through  Hobbes,  Locke, 
Kant  and  Hegel  and  culminating  in  the  ultra- 
empiricism  of  the  Transcendentalists.  The  former 
held  in  more  or  less  strictness,  the  doctrine  of 
the  salvation  of  only  the  elect,  the  utter  depravity 
of  human  nature,  and  in  the  silence  of  reason, 
salvation  through  faith  alone.  The  latter,  priding 
itself  on  breadth  and  freedom  of  scope,  declared 
divinity  in  human  nature,  deified  humanity  and 
emphasized  the  intuitive  and  mystical.  In 
America  the  conflict  was  the  struggle  of  Cal- 
vinism in  all  its  forms  against  Universalism, 
I'nitarianism,  and  the  advocates  of  the  Church 
cf  the  Future.  The  father  of  American  Tran- 
scendentalism was  the  well  known  Lhiitarian  di- 
vine. Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing,  its  political 
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reformer.  Robert  Owen,  and  its  philosophical 
exponent,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  \\\\h  these 
men  Brow  nson  lived  and  labored  ])rii)r  to  liis  con- 
version to  Catholicism.  According  to  the  opinion 
of  his  .son,  Brown.son  referred  to  Emer.son  when 
he  said :  "One  man,  and  one  man  only,  .shared 
my  entire  confidence  and  knew  my  most  secret 
thoughts.  Mini,  for  motives  of  delicacy,  I  do 
not  name,  bnt  in  the  formation  of  my  mind,  in 
systematizing  my  ideas,  and  in  general  develop- 
ment and  culture,  1  owe  more  to  him  than  to 
any  other  man  among  Protestants."  Brownson 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  first  Transcendental 
Club,  the  Symjiosium  formed  in  Boston  1836 
which  nmnbered  among  its  members  Channing, 
Emenson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne.  Margaret  Fuller, 
Bancroft,  Theodore  Parker  and  Ripley. 

Orestes  Brownson  was  born  in  Stockbridge. 
Vermont,  September  16,  1803.  His  parents  were 
Congregationalists,  earnest  and  upright  people 
who  inculcated  the  highest  principles  of  honor 
into  all  their  children.  Educational  advantages 
were  slight,  and  the  boy  took  his  training  into  his 
own  hands.  Gifted  with  a  deeply  religious  na- 
ture, yet  brought  up  without  religion,  he  passed 
a  youth  darkened  by  struggle  with  doubt  and 
l)erplexity.  From  the  age  of  nineteen  onward 
he  sought  solace  in  various  creeds  and  philoso- 
phies, religious  and  ])()litical.  searching  and 
])reaching  in  New  York,  \'ermont  and  IMassa- 
cluisetts.  By  18-10  he  exerted  a  ])(>litical  influence 
so  ]jowerfnl  that  \'an  liuren  blamed  him,  because 
of  a  revolutionary  I^ssay  on  the  Laboring  Classes, 
for  his  defeat  in  the  cami)aigii  of  that  year.  The 
result  for  Brownson  was  political  disgrace.  How- 
ever by  1843  he  not  only  regained  his  former 
popularity  but  attained  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
The  following  year,  flinging  away  political  ambi- 
tion, popular  approval,  the  sympathy  of  friends, 
he  entered  the  Catholic  Church.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  adjusting  himself  to  his 
new  heritage  and  in  defense  of  the  truth  which 
he  was  so  long  discovering.  lie  died  at  Detroit, 
.\l)ril  17,  1876.  His  remains  are  buried  in  the 
college  cha))el  at  the  I'niversity  of  Notre  Dame. 
The  words  of  his  e])itaph  express  in  a  most 
worthy  manner  the  measure  of  his  achievement. 
Translated  frf)m  beautiful  Latin,  lluy  are:  "Here 
lies  Orestes  A.  Brownson  who  humbly  acknowl- 
edged the  true  faith,  lived  a  ciin)])lete  life  ;md 
bravely  defended  his  native  land  with  his  ])en. 
Although  his  body  was  obedient  to  death,  the 
labors  of  his  mind  survive,  immortal  monuments 


of  his  genius." 

lirownson  was  a  man  of  almost  perfect  and 
e(|ual  ])hysical,  intellectual,  and  moral  develop- 
ment. Nature  endowed  him  with  a  robu.st  con- 
stitution. His  heart  expanding,  considered  and 
loved  all  things.  Lie  possessed  an  intellect  cer- 
tain, healthy,  vigorously  logical  and  capable  of 
marvelous  insight.  His  personal  library  now 
among  the  treasures  of  the  L^niversity  of  Notre 
Dame,  testifies  not  only  to  the  extensive  range 
of  his  knowledge,  but  to  his  mastery  of  several 
languages.  His  autobiography.  "The  Convert." 
reveals  a  man  sim])lc.  practical  rather  than  specu- 
lative, frank,  unrelenting  to  error,  docile  as  a 
child  to  truth,  yet  with  a  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  spirit  enjoyed  by  few.  Sincerity  to  self 
predominated  his  whole  life.  His  ]-)hilo<ophy 
was  his  life.  Whatever  fettered  his  freedom  in 
the  search  of  true  ])hilosophy,  he  broke  and  tram- 
])led  upon. 

Brownson's  great  instrument  in  the  search  of 
truth  was  his  pen.  Twenty  large  volumes  edited 
and  published  by  his  son  Henry  F.  Brownson, 
contain  his  works,  discourses  on  politics,  philos- 
ophy, religion  and  ethics,  all  printed  according  to 
the  development  of  his  thought  in  the  leading  mag- 
azines of  his  time,  such  as  the  Gospel  Advocate 
and  Impartial  Investigator,  the  Clirislian  E.raiii- 
iiicr.  and  the  Uiiiled  States  Democratic  Rcznew. 
The  Bro-a'iisoii  Quarterly  Re7-ie-w,  which  from 
1838  to  1876  he  edited  intermittently,  being  at 
times  its  sole  contributor,  became  a  jiower  in  the 
country.  But  the  work  which  tells  the  story  of 
his  life  is  "The  Convert,"  or  "Leaves  from  My 
Experience,"  written  in  18.^7.  Li  the  preface  to 
the  second  edition,  Henry  V.  Brownson  says  that 
had  his  father  lived  to  write  it  himself,  "he  would 
have  told  those  who,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
were  daily  foretelling  his  next  change  of  faith, 
and  who  assumed  that  his  was  a  restless  mind 
that  could  never  be  made  to  work  in  subordina-* 
lion  to  the  Catholic  Church,  that  for  thirty  years 
no  thought  had  ever  entered  his  mind  which  could 
by  any  i)ossibility  be  construed  into  a  doubt  of 
any  doctrine  of  that  Church,  or  a  hesitation  to 
obey  her  authority;  that  his  mind  was  not  rest- 
less, though  ever  active,  and  no  more  restricted 
in  its  freedom  by  the  antlinritative  definitions  of 
an  infallible  Church,  than  the  cautious  mariner 
by  the  charts  and  beacons  that  guide  his  course." 
A  study  of  "The  Convert"'  will  be  of  advantage 
here. 

'i'he  i)r(jblem  of  Brownson's  life  was  to  (lis- 
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cover  the  power  hcliiiul  tlir  uiiiwrsc  and  Inulini;' 
it.  to  force  the  stream  nl"  human  energy  into  its 
chaimeL  I  lis  instrument  was  reason,  and  his 
life  the  expression  of  conviction.  IJronght  up 
in  accord  with  the  logical  teacliing  of  the  Protest- 
ant reforniers,  lie  received  no  religious  training 
in  childhood,  and  as  a  result  of  his  natural  need 
of  faith,  ho  passed  a  youth  made  miserable  by 
darkness  and  doubt,  lie  turned  first  to  Prcsby- 
terianisni  for  relief,  abjuring  reason  in  the  hope 
of  faith, — through  the  desire  to  believe.  Doubt 
continued  unsolved  even  at  the  hands  of  the 
ministers,  reason  asserted  itself  more  and  more 
until  Rrownson,  unable  to  recognize  in  it  any- 
thing but  God's  greatest  gift  to  man  and  the 
proper  channel  for  divine  and  human  intercom- 
munication, was  forced  to  submit  to  its  author- 
ity. In  this  manner  he  passed  from  a  super- 
naturalist  to  a  rationalist.  He  left  Presbyter- 
ianism,  spent  several  years  in  study  without  any 
creed,  until  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  Dr. 
Channing.  he  embraced  Universalism.  Where  he 
found  Presbyterianism  too  narrow,  he  found  his 
new  religion  too  broad.  The  denial  of  any  vin- 
dictive punishment  and  the  iindiscriminating 
salvation  of  all,  which  was  plainly  contradictory 
to  Scripture,  led  him  to  reject  all  Christianity, — 
the  necessity  or  possibility  of  a  Savior  of  man- 
kind, and  all  revelation.  Through  Universalism, 
still  descending,  he  passed  to  pure  and  simple  nat- 
uralism, and  even  anti-Christianity. 

Robbed  of  the  supernatural,  but  retaining  an 
immense  capacity  for  service,  for  worship,  he 
idolized  humanity,  serving  the  creature  rather 
than  the  Creator.  The  problem  of  the  next 
world  concerned  him  little  and  he  set  about  to 
make  for  man  a  paradise  on  earth.  The  social 
and  political  world  at  that  time  was  stirred  by 
attempted  reforms  of  Robert  Owen  and  Fanny 
Wright.  Spurred  by  the  writings  of  William 
Godwin  and  the  Saint-Simonists,  Brownson 
identified  himself  with  this  movement.  From 
Scotland  where  he  had  been  manager  of  a  cotton 
mill,  Robert  Owen  came  to  this  country  to  mater- 
ialize his  ideal  of  World  Reform.  Because  by 
introducing  wise  regulations  into  his  factory,  he 
bettered  the  condition  of  his  employees,  he  con- 
cluded that  he  could  relieve  mankind  of  all  hard- 
ships and  misery  through  industrial  reformation. 
The  three  great  evils  of  society,  he  held,  were 
property,  marriage  and  religion.  Through  the 
working  man's  party  he  aimed  to  destroy  them. 


I'.niwnsou  was  a  iuisband  and  a  father  and  he 
could  not  heartily  acce])t  theories  so  repulsive. 
\'et  he  worked  with  Robert  Owen. 

lirownson  soon  realized  the  religious  need  of 
the  human  heart  and  returned  to  religion,  though 
to  a  ])urely  natural  one.  Ini])elled  by  the  power 
of  Channing,  who  in  the  meantime  had  changed 
his  creed,  he  became  a  Unitarian  divine  in  1832. 
For  the  first  time  lie  undertook  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  theology.  Accepting  Benjamin 
Constant's  instinct  theory  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  religion,  and  withdrawing  himself 
from  socialistic  dreams,  he  determined  to  build 
the  Church  of  the  Future,  an  organization  which 
through  its  liberal  doctrines  derived  from  the 
best  to  be  found  in  all  religions,  would  embrace 
all  humanity.  Thus  Catholicity  was  good  in  its 
day,  but  like  all  things  else  had  become  worn  out. 
Protestantism  had  served  its  purpose  in  destroy- 
ing Catholicity,  and  it,  too,  was  dead.  Another 
Moses  or  another  Christ  was  to  establish  this  new 
religion,  this  Church  of  the  Future,  as  he  called 
it  in  1836,  or  the  State,  as  it  was  termed  in  1840. 
The  notion  was  the  same,  for  there  was  but  one 
order  of  creation,  and  that  the  material.  Brown- 
son  worked  ten  years  with  this  end  in  view,  con- 
sidering himself  if  not  another  Messias, — Dr. 
Channing  perhaps  was  that,  a  great  precursor 
of  him. 

Suddenly  Brownson  turned  to  God  upon 
Whom  to  build.  Thrust  back  upon  himself  and 
his  own  resources  by  his  political  disgrace,  he 
saw  humanity  through  the  medium  of  party  strife 
— a  disappointment,  far  less  than  he  had  thought 
it.  The  progress  which  he  now  sought  led  him 
straight  to  the  door  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Progress  he  must  have.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
progress  without  liberty,  no  liberty  without  order, 
no  order  without  authority,  no  authority  without 
a  Church.  "When  I  believed  in  no  God,"  he 
says,  "I  believed  in  no  authority."  If  religion  is 
a  development  in  the  course  of  progress,  how, 
without  progress  preceding  it,  can  the  Church 
come  into  being?  In  some  way  religion  must 
precede  progress,  since  it  is  the  only  possible 
cause  of  progress. 

In  solution  of  the  problem,  Brownson  intro- 
duced his  new  philosophy.  Although  he  refused 
to  admit  having  originated  a  theory,  the  truth  is 
that  he  worked  out  his  principle  "ens  creat  exist- 
entias,"  "being  creates  existences,"  before  he 
ever  heard  of  Gioberti  from  whom,  because  of 
the  similarity  of  their  systems,  he  is  said  to  have 
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borrowed.  Rrownson  found  man  less  than  he 
would  have  him,  dependent,  a  mere  creature.  His 
task  consisted  in  finding  a  means  to  raise  liini 
from  his  position.  Having  no  creative  power, 
man  is  unable  to  lift  himself,  to  grow,  to  pro- 
gress. He  observed  that  development  in  all  life, 
vegetable,  animal  and  human,  consisted  of  three 
parts,  the  nature  of  the  growing  thing  itself,  a 
substance  outside  upon  which  it  feeds,  and  the 
all  important  element,  the  union  of  the  relation 
between  them.  He  transferred  what  he  discov- 
ered in  the  physical  order  to  the  intellectual,  and 
proceeded  to  construct  a  theory  of  knowledge. 
Though  at  this  point  he  was  assisted  greatly  by 
Cousin  and  I-eroux,  he  went  further  than  they. 
Man  cannot  think,  he  says,  without  thinking 
what  is  not  himself,  i.  c.  without  the  concurrrence 
of  the  sul)jcct,  which  is  his  own  mind,  with  the 
object,  that  of  wliich  he  thinks.  Both  arc  abso- 
lutely necessary.  But  since  that  which  is  in  man 
has  no  power  in  itself  to  raise  him,  his  elevation 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  object.  For- 
merly Brownson  held  that  man  communed  with 
God  through  humanity ;  but  this  is  saying  that 
man  remains  unchanged,  for  humanity  is  but  a 
collection  of  men.  Ilerc  lie  was  forced  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  progress  or  the  doctrine  of  no  God 
except  the  God  in  man.  He  chose  to  retain  the 
former.  God  conmninicated  with  man  through 
Providential  Men,  those  whom  lie  elected  to  a 
supernatural  state;  among  whom  were  Moses, 
Zorcaster,  Socrates  and  Christ,  who  in  turn 
communicated  with  the  ordinary  man.  In  this 
manner  I>rownson  bridged  over  tiie  immense 
chasm  between  tlie  malcrial  and  the  s])iritual. 
From  history  he  found  that  the  true  channel  for 
this  communication,  the  authority  to  teach  it,  lay 
in  the  Catholic  Churcli,  and  he  embraced  her. 
Instead  of  destroying  the  ])hilosophy  which 
brought  him  to  her  bosom,  lie  further  developed 
it,  and  used  it  as  a  means  of  defending  her. 

A  .stud}'  of  ihc  "Essay  in  Refutation  of  .Athe- 
ism," published  1873-4  in  the  Broiviison  Quar- 
terly Rcin(ra'  reveals,  if  not  all.  an  important  part 
of  Brownson's  llhilo^o|)hy.  Considering  the  age 
of  heresy  a  thing  of  the  past,  he  sets  down  athe- 
ism as  the  great  evil  of  the  day,  and  the  religious 
struggle  a  controversy  not  between  orthodoxy 
and  heterodoxy,  but  between  faith  and  inibelief, 
between  Christianity  and  infidelity,  between  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  worshij)  of  nature,  which 
pantheism  he  proves  to  be  pure  atluism,  in  a 


word,  between  theism  and  atheism.  He  accom- 
]dishes  the  refutation  and  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lishes theism  simply  through  an  analysis  of 
thought.  To  understand  him  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  clearly  in  mind  the  distinction  between  re- 
flective and  intuitive  thought  and  to  remember 
that  when  he  speaks  of  thought  he  means  intui- 
tive thought.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  quote 
freely.  "The  analysis  of  thought,"  he  says,  "gives 
us  three  elements,  all  equally  really  (and  equally 
essential),  subject,  object  and  their  relation,"  i. 
e.  the  thinker,  the  objective  reality  thought  of, 
and  the  union  of  the  two.  Contrary  to  most 
modern  philosophers,  and  this  is  what  makes  him 
orthodox,  he  analyzes  the  object  rather  than  the 
subject,  for  the  object  is  the  active  and  creative 
part  of  thought.  He  divides  the  object  into  the 
ideal,  the  eiu])irical  and  the  relation  between  them. 
Likewise  "the  analysis  of  the  ideal  gives  three 
inse])arable  elements,  all  also  objectively  real, 
namely  the  necessary,  the  contingent,  and  their 
relation."'  thus  reducing  the  categories  to  two, 
the  necessary  and  the  contingent.  "These  cate- 
gories are  correlatives  They  do  not  im])ly 

one  the  other,  but  each  connotes  the  other,  that 
is  to  say  neither  is  cognizable  without  the  other." 
Since  "there  is  and  can  be  no  intuition  of  neces- 
sary and  contingent  as  abstractions  the 

necessary  nuist  therefore,  since  we  have  proved 
it  real,  be  real  and  necessary  being."  and  the 
contingent,  contingent  being  or  existences.  "What 
is  not  real  and  necessary,  self-e.xistent  and  inde- 
pendent being,  is  either  nothing  or  it  is  from  being 
and  dependent  on  being"  existence  which  is  pro- 
(hiced  from  nothing  ])v  the  creative  act  of  being. 
Thus  all  relations  are  resolved  into  cause  and 
effect.  Hence  the  ideal  judgment  "ens  creat 
existentias,"  "being  creates  existences."  "It  is 
not  ])retcnded  that  all  judgments  are  ideal,  any 
more  than  it  is  that  every  cause  is  the  first  cause. 
.  .  .  The  relation  of  the  ideal  judgment  is  only 
eminently  the  cause  in  the  empirical  judgment, 
in  \hv  sense  in  which  being  is  the  eminent  cause 
of  all  actions,  in  that  it  is  the  cause  of  all  cause." 
We  note  in  i)assing  that  I'rownson's  insistence 
here  on  the  existence  of  secondary  causes  saves 
hiiu  from  pantheism.  The  last  stej)  in  the  argu- 
ment and  the  one  in  which  many  philosophers  do 
not  follow  him  is:  " ICxistences,  not  existing  in 
and  of  themselves,  arc  neither  cognizable  nor 
coneeiva])le  wilhonl  the  intuition  of  being.  The 
analysis  of  the  relation  brings  us  face  to  face 
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with  the  nixine  creative  act,"  and  llirreforo  witli 
the  (.'reator.  lint  since  this  Heing  independent 
and  necessary,  has  created.  It  nnist  possess  intelli- 
oeiice  anil  free  will  and  the  last  comjilenient  of 
a  rational  natnre,  pci"sonality.  "Thus  being,  real 
and  necessary,  being  in  its  plenitude,  being  in 
itself,  is  (lod,  and  creator  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  all  things  visible  and  invisible." 

Essentially  synthetic  is  Brownson's  method,  as 
is  demonstrated  by  an  analysis  of  any  one  of  his 
essays.  For  convenience,  however,  we  will  con- 
sider the  one  just  treated.  To  start  with,  he  had 
a  masterful  mind  capable  of  deep  philosophical 
insight.  But  he  also  knew  so  thoroughly  the 
principles  of  philosophy  as  well  as  its  history 
tliat  he  w^as  fully  quahfied  to  handle  any  of  its 
problems.  Having  shown  that  theism  must  take 
the  defensive,  that  theism  is  natural  to  man,  he 
points  out  how  certain  modern  scientists  have 
tried  and  failed  to  disprove  theism  from  the 
fact  that  both  theism  and  atheism  are  outside 
the  domain  of  science, — the  study  of  things  in 
their  proximate  causes.  Then,  after  showing  the 
grounds  for  the  existence  of  God  as  first  cause, 
he  shows  how  God  is  the  final  cause,  the  end  for 
which  man  was  created,  and,  consecfuently  man's 
obligation  to  worship.  Before  closing  he  refutes 
the  most  widespread  errors  of  the  day  and  an- 
swers accusations  made  against  his  own  philoso- 
phy. 

Brownson's  philosophy  has  aroused  consider- 
able controversy,  some  approbation  and  a  great 
deal  of  adverse  criticism.  He  has  been  variously 
accused  of  ontologism,  pantheism  and  even  athe- 
ism. The  Rev.  Wm.  Turner  in  his  "History  of 
Philosophy,"  and  the  Rev.  Geo.  M.  Sauvage  in 
the  article  on  "Ontologism  in  the  Catholic  Ency- 
clopedia," both  regard  him  as  an  ontologist. 
Ontologism  is  the  theory  of  knowledge  which 
makes  God  the  direct  object  of  intuition  and  the 
medium  through  which  all  things  else  are  seen. 


Il  h.is  been  enndennied  i"e])eatedly  by  the  lloly 
.See,  and  Ih'nwnson  fnnghl  it  as  a  grave  evil. 
."^Duie  of  his  teachings  are  undeniably  ontological ; 
but  he  never  consciously  meant  to  teach  the  ontol- 
ogism generally  understood  and  coiuU'mned  by 
the  Church.  Brownson  does  not  say  we  see  God 
in  I)eing  directly  any  more  than  St.  Thomas  says 
we  see  I  lim  directly  as  the  cause  of  the  universe. 
i'>v  i)laeing  the  ideal  on  the  side  of  the  object 
and  by  making  the  object  and  not  the  subject 
active,  he  feels  that  he  avoids  this  error.  "We 
do  not  dissent  from  the  Thomist  philoso]:)hy,"  he 
says;  "we  accept  it  fully  and  frankly,  but  not  as 
in  all  respects  complete."  St.  Thomas  proved 
the  existence  of  God  from  arguments  of  cause 
and  effect.  Brownson,  holding  that  modern 
philosophers  in  exploiting  the  notions  of  cause 
and  eft'ect,  had  weakened  this  argument  in  that 
it  failed  to  prove  the  world  an  effect,  set  about 
to  demonstrate  the  fact  of  casuality.  It  is  this 
reinforcing  and  enlargement  of  scholastic  teach- 
ing that  makes  him  one  of  the  greatest  of  mod- 
ern philosophers. 

Whether  because  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
Catholics  or  suspicion  on  the  part  of  non-Catho- 
lics, Brownson  has  never  come  to  his  own.  Still 
he  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to  America 
as  its  foremost  Catholic  philosopher.  He  proved 
that  the  way  of  reason  is  the  way  of  faith.  As 
the  Star  led  the  Astrologers  of  old,  so  the  light 
of  reason  illumined  the  way  for  this  seeker  of 
Truth  to  worship  the  Light  of  Lights.  He 
searched  all  philosophy  to  find  the  proper  object 
of  his  mind  and  soul ;  and  he  found  it  in  Catholo- 
cism.  He  resolved  Protestantism  into  its  ele- 
ments and  exhausted  the  truths  of  natural  re- 
ligion. Descending,  he  sounded  the  depths  of 
human  insufficiency  and  dependence,  and  then  on 
the  dead  forms  of  worn-out  creeds  he  climbed 
to  the  bosom  of  truth  and  rested  in  the  arms  of 
the  Chuich.  May  Agnes  Hilleke,  '18. 


AT 


NOVEMBER'S  SWEEPING-DAY. 


OVEMBER  is  clad  in  her  work-a-day  dress ; 


I  \|       'Tis  dingy  and  shabby  and  brown, 

But  she  likes  it  far  more  than  the  crimson  and  gold, 
Of  a  bright-colored  Autumn  gown. 

For,  clad  in  this  garment  so  faded  and  worn,  She  sweeps  all  the  corners  and  crevices  bare, 
She  brushes  and  whisks  with  a  vim;  (The  neatest  of  housewives,  you  know,) 

The  Winter  is  coming  and  all  of  her  house  Then  as  a  surprise,  spreads  out  on  the  floor, 
Must  be  spotless  to  welcome  him.  A  soft,  downy  carpet  of  snow. 


Bernice  O'Melia,  '20. 
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THE  SERVICE  FLAG. 

NE  star  in  a  field  of  white. 
With  its  border  of  loyal  blue ; 

Tells  that  he  loves  the  right, 
And  the  flag  that  he  holds  so  true. 

But  what  if  the  star  be  gold? 

In  the  battle  he  took  his  chance, 
And  thus  the  tale  is  told, 

That  he  died  on  the  field  in  France. 

Alick  Johnson,  '21. 


A  LETTER  ER(3.M  FR.\NCE. 


ETTY  BAKER  breathed  a  sigh  of  reHcf 
/^\  ^i'kI  sank  limply  into  the  big  leather  chair 
opposite  her  room  mate,  Grace  Clark. 

■■\\'ell,  thank  goodness,  Gracie  dear,  those  old 
curtains  are  up!  If  there  is  anything  more  peril- 
ous to  life  and  limb  than  hanging  curtains  while 
endeavoring  to  stand  on  a  wiggly  table,  I  have 
yet  to  experience  it." 

"Do  you  know,"  replied  her  friend,  "I  wouldn't 
half  mind  returning  to  college,  if  it  were  not  for 
this  awful  hub-bub  that  ensues  the  first  week." 

The  girls  had  been  room  mates  at  Lewiston 
Hall  for  three  years.  Class  mates  often  won- 
dered that  such  staunch  friendship  existed  be- 
tween girls  of  so  distinctly  opposite  types.  Grace 
was  tall,  with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair  that  be- 
spoke descent  from  the  sturdy  Norse  people, 
with  an  even  dispositif)n  and  dignified  manner. 
I'etty  was  smaller  and  darker,  with  curly  black 
hair  and  roguish  black  eyes.  She  was  either  in 
the  heights  of  delight  or  the  depths  of  despair. 
There  was  no  ha])py  medium  in  Betty's  disposi- 
tion. 

"I'm  mighty  glad  that  you  left  some  of  those 
freaky  posters  at  home  this  year,  Grace,  they  were 
an  eye-sore  to  me." 

"No  remarks  if  you  i)lease.  Miss  Baker,  but 
speaking  of  pictures,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  narrowed  your  court  of  admirers  consid- 
erably. At  least  I  fail  to  see  some  of  the  beam- 
iiig  countenances  that  were  dis])layed  on  your 
side  of  the  wall  last  year — " 

"What!  Haven't  you  heard !— Why,  I'm— I'm 
engaged !  Oh,  Bob  is  the  most  wonderful  man. 
.And  he  is  driving  an  ambulance  in  France." 

Then  followed  a  catalogue  of  Bob's  accom- 
plishments. 


".Vrcn't  you  just  a  wee  bit  afraid  that  absence 
will  make  the  heart  grow  fonder — of  some  one 
else  ?  They  say  the  French  girls  are  distract- 
ingly  pretty." 

Just  then  a  knock  came  at  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  called  both  girls. 

"A  letter  for  you  Bet,  you're  the  luckiest  per- 
son. I've  been  here  three  days  and  never  a  line 
as  yet.  Nothing  for  you  today,  Grace, — but  I 
must  run  on  to  class  for  I  was  late  yesterday  and 
you  know  what  Prof.  Barkly  will  say."  With 
this,  Edith  West,  class  friend  of  the  girls,  was 
gone. 

"It's  from  Bob,"  squealed  Betty,  as  she  tore 
open  the  envelope. 

.SItc  read  in  silence  for  awhile,  then  she  began 
aloud. 

"Yesterday  morning  while  I  was  tinkering  with 
my  engine,  a  little  French  girl  came  up  and  stood 
near  l)y  watching  me  work." 

.\  little  frown  began  to  pucker  the  brow  of 
tlie  reader  but  she  continued : 

"She  was  a  very  ])retty  girl  (no  exception  to 
what  one  often  hears  about  the  French  girls) 
I  really  didn't  think  you  would  care,  Betty,  so  I 
talked  to  her,  in  fact  wc  had  quite  a  conversa- 
tion. She  knew  some  luiglish  and  I  put  my 
crippled  French  vocabulary  to  use." 

lietty's  voice  began  to  tremble  as  she  declared, 

"I  hadn't  ought  to  care — but  I  do,  I  do!  Grace, 
do  you  imagine  those  French  girls  are  as  beau- 
tiful as  everyone  says, — I  know  I  really  shouldn't 
mind — but  Bob's  so  big  and  l)ravo,  I  can't  blame 
the  French  girl  any." 

She  read  on  :  "When  1  had  fixed  my  engine  I 
took  her  home,  as  .she  lives  just  down  the  street 
from  our  barracks,  and  would  you  believe,  dear, 
that  was  the  first  ride  she  had  had  since  the  war!" 

By  this  time  there  was  no  mistaking  the  lump 
in  the  reader's  throat.  After  every  few  words 
she  would  exclaim,  "I  hadn't  ought  to  care — 
but  I  do — I  just  can't  help  it." 

As  .she  turned  the  final  ])age  she  read : 

"I  was  over  to  see  P.abette  (that's  the  little 
girl's  name)  last  night  and  am  invited  to  have 
dimier  with  her  grandmother  and  herself  to- 
morrow Am  1  going? — yours  truly  never  needs  a 
second  invitation.  lUit,  honestly,  l>etty,  I  knew 
you  wouldn't  mind — for  she's  only  six  years  old." 

"Lovingly  yours.  Bob." 
Mary  h^RANCKS  Jones,  '21. 
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Tllb:  ()1)1-:S  Ol'  Tllli  lUULK. 

THE  ode  is,  by  (klinilion,  a  poem  charac- 
terized by  sustained  noble  sentiment  and 
appropriate  dignity  of  style.  In  thought  it 
is  fre([ucntly  narrative,  with,  however,  the  in- 
tensity and  intimacy  of  emotion  peculiar  to  the 
lyric.  As  to  structure,  it  is  formless.  The  very 
dignity  proper  to  the  ode  demands  of  it  an  ap- 
])reciable  and  impressive  length ;  a  quatrain  of 
very  perfect  poetry  could  not  be  called  an  ode, 
I'rom  its  nature,  the  ode  is  peculiarly  fitted  as  a 
form  for  occasional  poetry :  the  elegy,  the  com- 
memoration poem,  the  song  of  triumph,  the 
jubilee  tribute  are  ordinary  themes  for  odes. 
Milton's  "Lycidas,"  "In  Memoriam,"  Thomp- 
son's "Hound  of  Heaven"  and  "Adonais"  by 
Shelley  are  the  most  familiar  odes  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

The  Bible  is  from  every  point  of  view  the 
greatest  book  that  has  ever  been  written.  Con- 
sidered as  a  history  it  tells  the  unparalleled  story 
of  God's  Chosen  People.  Undoubtedly  their 
successes  and  failures  were  most  significant  as 
well  as  most  dramatic.  The  intensity  of  triumph 
or  repentance  into  which  they  are  variously 
plunged  breaks  out  at  intervals  in  the  Scripture 
into  the  purest  poetry,  the  most  moving  odes  in 
literature.  For  in  her  odes  Israel  has  monuments 
to  most  of  her  memorable  events.  Dignity  wins 
this  position  of  repute  for  the  ode  while  its  typ- 
ical formlessness  gives  it  a  pliancy  that  makes  it 
conformable  to  all  occasions.  Etymologically  the 
word  ode  means  song  and  stands  for  the  most 
musical  form  of  Ij^ric  poetry.  Prof.  Moulton  of 
the  Chicago  University  says,  "If  flight  be  the 
regular  movement  of  lyric  poetry,  then  the  ode 
is  the  song  that  can  soar  the  highest  and  remain 
longest  on  the  wing." 

After  the  Israelites  had  spent  four  hundred 
years  in  exile  and  had  degenerated  from  favor- 
ites in  the  Egyptian  court  to  the  slaves  of 
Pharaoh  and  the  objects  of  his  tyranny,  God 
listened  to  their  cry  of  distress  and  gave  them, 
in  Moses,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  leaders. 
He  confounded  and  terrified  Egypt  until  she 
was  glad  to  release  these  strange  people  and  two 
million,  five  hundred  thousand  Israelites  marched 
out  of  the  country.  A  pillar  of  cloud  guided  their 
march  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  The 
sea  banked  itself  in  walls  to  give  them  passage 


through  its  bed  and  returned  in  time  to  destroy 
their  ])ursuing  enemy.  Then  the  Jews  realized 
what  had  been  done  for  them  and  burst  forth 
into  a  song  of  thanksgiving  and  triumph. 

"Then  Moses  and  Miriam  and  the  children  of  Israel 
sang  this  canticle  to  the  Lord :  and  said :  Let  us  sing 
to  the  Lord:  for  he  is  gloriously  magnified,  the  horse 
and  the  rider  lie  hatli  thrown  into  the  sea, — The  Lord 
is  a  man  of  war,  almighty  is  his  name." 

The  song  rings  with  joy  and  freedom  and  by 
its  form  ami  tlevelopment  evinces  the  culture  of 
which  it  is  the  fruit.  It  has  a  three-stanza  pre- 
lude devoted  to  the  great  deliverance,  followed 
by  an  augmenting  device  in  which  a  retrospect 
of  events  alternates  with  verses  of  praise  to  the 
Lord.  Its  adaptation  to  music  is  evident  and  one 
can  readily  imagine  the  thrilling  scene  of  the  day 
when  choirs  of  men  and  women  sang  and  danced 
on  the  desert  sand. 

Evidence  of  the  influence  the  Canticle  of 
Miriam  had  on  subsequent  literature,  appears  in 
the  P)enedictus  of  Zachary  in  die  New  Testament. 
It  is  a  triumphal  song  of  the  new  law.  The 
world  had  been  looking"  for  a  Redeemer  since 
the  sin  of  Adam,  but  it  saw  no  evidence  of 
being  rewarded  until  the  time  of  Zachary.  As 
he  was  ofifering  sacrifice  in  the  temple,  an  angel 
appeared  to  him  and  told  him  he  would  have  a 
son  who  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah. 
The  news  was  unbelievable  to  Zachary.  He 
doubted  and  was  struck  dumb.  After  the  birth 
of  John,  the  Baptist,  Zachary's  power  of  speech 
returned  and  found  utterance  in  his  Benedictus. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel :  because  He  hath 
visited  and  wrought  the  redemption  of  His  people : 

And  hath  raised  up  an  horn  of  salvation  to  us,  in 
the  house  of  David  his  servant." 

Emancipation  is  the  spirit  of  this  poem  as  it 
is  of  the  canticle  of  Miriam.  Both  poems  are 
introduced  by  a  description  and  praise  of  the 
works  of  the  Lord.  Their  bodies  are  elabora- 
tions of  their  preludes  into  which  ejaculations  of 
prayer  are  set  forming  a  definite  poetic  device. 
Their  occasions  too  are  analagous,  but  as  the 
spiritual  is  to  the  temporal.  Miriam's  canticle 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  earthly  kingdom 
for  God's  chosen  people,  just  as  the  hymn  of 
Zachary  heralds  the  reopening  of  their  spiritual 
country. 

Although  Israel  was  loud  and  elaborate  in  her 
pledges  of  fidelity,  her  fervor  soon  cooled  and 
her   religion   became    corrupt.     Her  children 
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mingled  with  idolatrous  nations  and  took  on  their 
]>racticcs,  and  they  grew  slack  in  their  govern- 
ment and  were  overpowered  by  their  pagan 
neighbors.  As  their  oppression  grew  heavy  they 
realized  their  transgressions  and  repented.  God 
had  C()ni])assion  on  them  again  and  sent  them 
iiel]).  This  time  he  used  an  ann\  witliout  weaji- 
ons  and  brought  about  the  downfall  of  their 
enemies  through  tht  instrumentality  of  women. 
Because  of  the  encouragement  and  ]jrophesy  of 
Debora.  Israel  went  out  against  Jaban,  the 
Clianaanite  oppressor  and  routed  his  army. 
Jabel.  the  faithful  Jewess,  completed  tlic  victory 
liy  killing  the  great  general  Sisara,  as  he  slept. 
The  canticle  of  Debora  is  a  poetic  resume  of 
the  victory.  Power  and  lyrical  beauty  make  this 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  Biblical  poems 
while  the  patriotism  and  strength  of  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  Jewish  women. 

"The  nioiiiitains  melted  before  tlie  face  of  the  Lord, 
and  Sinai  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  the  God  of 
Israel, — My  heart  loveth  the  prince  of  Israel;  O  you 
that  of  your  own  good  will  ofifered  yourselves  to  dan- 
ger, bless  the  I^rd." 

(irajjliic  and  detailed  (le.scri])ti()n  of  the  action 
and  setting  of  the  scene  make  a  vivid  picture. 

"War  from  heaven  was  made  against  them,  the  stars 
remaining  in  their  order  and  courses  fought  against 
Sisara." 

The  effect  is  softened  and  l)eautifie(l  by  digres- 
sions in  which  the  heavens,  bystanders  and  the 
actors  themselves  arc  addressed.  The  form  of 
this  canticle  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  Mag- 
nificat of  the  New  Testament  in  which  Our 
lilessed  Mother  sang  her  trium])hal  hymn.  She, 
too,  was  telling  a  woman's  victory  and  was  an- 
other instrument  in  redem])tion  of  a  kingdom  but 
the  "Kingdom  was  not  of  this  world."  Here  is 
a  song  of  the  soul  and  of  the  sjjiritual  triumph 
that  Debora's  vict(jry  ])refigures. 

"My  ;oul  doth  magnify  the  Lord. 
And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  dod  my  Savior." 

'i'he  same  love  of  her  ])eopIc'  is  portrayed.  The 
victory  is  described  with  tin-  reminiscent  form  of 
the  canticle  of  Debora,  so  closely  imitated  as  to 
emphasize  her  familiarity  with  the  I'ible. 

The  ])atrioti.sm  of  Israel  is  immortalized  in 
four  i)salms  describing  great  crises  of  her  his- 
tory, lliey  are  sometimes  called  her  "National 
.\ntliems."  and  since  the  history  of  Israel  is  a 
history  of  her  religion,  they  embody  her  religious 


triumphs  and  defeats.  Two  of  these,  psalms  one 
liiuulred  four  and  five,  are  companion  odes  which 
tl'.e  t'lun-ch  has  entitled  "Coniitemine  Domini" 
on  account  of  their  introdiictorv  words. 

The  first  one  reviews  historic  events  from  the 
time  of  the  covenant  of  .Abraham  to  the  entrance 
of  Israel  into  tlie  promised  land.  It  commemor- 
ates the  Jewish  exile  in  I"'gy])t  and  could  have 
b-en  u^ed  by  Josue  as  a  battle  hymn.  The  entire 
])salm  is  a  catalogue  of  God's  favors.  Its  prelude 
is  a  strong  exhortation  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
is  followed  by  the  rehearsal  of  His  providential 
care  for  Israel  in  the  past.  The  jioem  appears  in 
the  light  of  an  ins])iration  to  bravery  which  was 
so  necessary  to  Josue's  numerous  wars  and  in  it 
there  arc  many  beautiful  descriptions  of  God's 
protecting  care. 

"As  far  as  the  East  is  from  the  West,  so  far  h;ith  he 
removed  our  iniquities  from  us. 

".As  a  father  hath  compassion  on  his  children,  so  hath 
the  Lortl  compassion  on  them  that  fear  him,  in  all  the 
earth." 

The  second  "National  Anthem"  is  a  supple- 
ment and  a  confession  of  the  sins  and  ingrati- 
tudes of  Israel.  It  opens  with  ])raises,  prayers, 
and  contrition.  The  Jews  realized  their  punish- 
ment was  merited  by  their  sins  and  were  ready  to 
make  amends.  The  climax  of  the  lyric  is  a  fer- 
vent plea  for  merc}'. 

"Save  us  O  Lord,  our  God:  and  gather  us  from 
aiuong  the  nations  that  we  may  give  thanks  to  thy 
holy  name,  and  may  glory  in  thy  praise." 

'i"he  call  of  juda  gives  inspiration  for  the  third 
great  "National  Anthem"  and  is  one  of  the  most 
])owcrful  of  sacred  lyrics.  The  familiar  pcndu- 
linn  movement  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  successfully 
used  in  llii^  ])salm  by  alternating  tlie  pro]>hesy 
of  Jacol)  in  relation  to  the  Messiah  with  verses 
that  tell  of  iiatitMial  ingratitude. 

".\  generation  that  set  not  their  hearts  aright  and 
whose  spirit  was  not  favorable  to  God." 

The  usual  historic  review  is  ])rcsent  and  as- 
sumes a  spirit  of  jubilation  and  rejoicing  a])pro- 
priale  to  the  reign  of  David.  The  splendor  of 
the  scene  is  (|iiite  conceivable  as  his  choir  of  two 
thousand  trained  voices  rendered  the  hymn  with 
a  pomp  anil  grandeur  well  calculated  to  ajjjieal  to 
national  ])atriotisni. 

God's  forbearance  came  to  an  end  at  last. 
.Xabiicliodonosor  destroyed  their  cities  and 
carried  tlieiii  into  cajitivity.     The  fourth  "Na- 
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tional  AntlKMu"  is  of  this  It  is  a  heart 

i)r(ik(.'n  so  full  of  pathos,  oontrition  and  loneliness. 
Its  form  is  one  of  the  sini|)lest  of  the  llehrew 
songs  hut  this  takes  noliiiiig  from  its  heauty.  it 
is  the  one  hundred  thirty-sixth  psalm  and  its  first 
verse  is  a  reeognized  literary  expression. 

"Upon  the  rivers  of  iiahylon,  there  \vc  sat  aiul  wept  : 
when  we  renieniheretl  Sion" 

The  sult'eriug  of  exiled  Israel  is  evident  from 
the  lines  that  follow  and  make  up  the  entire 
theme. 

"On  the  willows  in  the  mitlst  tiiereof  we  hung  up 
our  instrument?.  P'or  there  they  that  led  us  into  cap- 
tivity required  of  us  tlie  words  of  song. 

"How  shall  we  sing  the  song  of  the  Lord  in  a  strange 
land?" 

As  there  are  occasions  in  the  lives  of  individ- 
uals, as  well  as  in  those  of  nations,  which  deter- 
mine their  course,  so  out  of  the  crucial  moments 
of  personal  as  well  as  national  history  the  inspira- 
tion of  occasional  poetry  may  arise.  The  life  of 
Israel's  greatest  king,  the  author  of  some  of  her 
greatest  poetry,  is  an  instance  of  this. 

David's  lament  for  his  son  Absolom  is  the 
greatest  elegiac  poem  that  has  ever  been  written. 
When  we  compare  it  with  our  own  masterpieces 
Adonais  does  not  hold,  in  all  its  beautiful  lines, 
the  depth  of  feeling  that  David  has  put  into  one 
powerful  sentence.  Shelley  calls  upon  nature  to 
mourn  with  him,  reviews  his  sorrow  in  all  its 
detail  and  finds  consolation  in  pantheism.  David 
bears  his  sorrow  alone.  His  emotions  burst 
forth,  throbbing  with  paternal  love  and  end  in 
silent  resignation,  yet  one  does  not  feel  that 
there  is  any  despair  in  them.  Where  Milton  says 
in  "Lycidas," 

"He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  hier 
Unwept  and  weltered  to  the  parching  wind 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear," 

one  master  stroke  describes  the  attitude  of  Da- 
vid's bereavement. 

"Would  to  God  that  I  might  die  for  thee,  Ahsolom, 
my  son,  my  son  Absolom." 

David  has  also  immortalized  an  occasion  of 
his  spiritual  life  by  the  fiftieth  psalm.  As  a  man, 
he  fell  from  grace,  but  as  a  saint  he  rose  from 
that  death  and  the  "Miserere"  stands,  "the  great- 
est act  of  contrition  ever  written." 

In  it,  brief  concise  sentences,  made  up  of  sim- 
ple words  plead  for  mercy  and  beg  for  a  new  life 
while  they  promise  amendment  and  reparation. 


"I  lave  mercy  on  me,  ()  (lod,  according  to  thy  great 
mercy.  ,\nd  according  t<»  the  ninltitmle  of  Thy  ten- 
der mcrcit'^  hlot  out  niy  ini(|nity." 

In  eom|)aiiion  j)salms,  one  luui.Ii'cd  two  and 
one  hundred  three,  |)hiloso])hy  of  Israel  is 
defined.  I'salm  one  hundred  two  epitomizes 
Jewish  ])sychology,  ethics,  the  concept  of  ( jod,  and 
the  s])irituality  of  the  soul.  In  i)salm  one  hun- 
dreil  three  the  material  world  is  described  and 
the  doctrine  of  creation  set  forth. 

"Who  stretchcst  out  the  heaven  like  a  iiavilon:  who 
coverest  the  high  rooms  thereof  with  water,  who  mak- 
est  the  clouds  thy  chariot :  who  walkest  upon  the  wings 
of  the  winds." 

The  splendor  of  David's  court  occasioned  much 
music  in  its  ceremony.  Undoubtedly  one  of 
these  majectic  displays  called  forth  the  sixty- 
seventh  psalm  in  which  a  prefiguration  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  by  Israel's  glory  is  described  in 
exc[uisite  poetry. 

The  eventful  reign  of  David  was  followed  by 
the  still  more  glorious  one  of  his  son,  Solomon. 
Its  prosperous  greatness  is  immortalized  by  a 
lyric  which  Van  Dyke  calls  the  "Royal  Ode." 
Although  the  style  of  it  is  not  as  lyrical  as  many 
of  the  psalms  and  is  more  reflective  than  spon- 
taneous, it  contains  many  beautiful  figures  re- 
ferring to  Solomon  in  prefiguration  of  Christ. 

"And  he  shall  continue  with  the  sun,  and  before  the 
moon,  throughout  all  generations. 

He  fhall  rule  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.    .    .  . 

He  shall  deliver  the  poor  from  the  mighty:  and  the 
needy  that  had  no  help." 

The  spirit  of  the  ode  then  is  primarily  occa- 
sional and  its  mood  is  always  dignified.  With 
this  point  in  view,  apparent  digressions  of  poetry 
in  a  book  of  history  resolves  themselves  into 
indices  of  the  great  movements  of  the  nation  and 
of  critics  in  its  individual  life,  while  they  give  an 
appreciation  of  the  intellectual  life  and  of  the 
religious  and  political  spirit  of  their  time,  as  well 
as  they  define  the  stage  of  civilization  from 
which  they  have  sprung. 

So  thoroughly  is  the  ode  a  form  of  occasional 
poetry  that  a  study  of  the  odes  of  the  Bible,  apart 
from  their  context,  will  afiford  a  fair  knowledge 
of  Jewish  history.  As  God  is  the  dominant  note 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  their  relations  to 
Jehova  are  the  subjects  of  most  of  their  poetry, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  in  the  praise  of  God  written 
under  His  inspiration,  literature  should  find  its^ 


greatest  odes. 


Mary  Daly,  '18. 
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TO  A  YOUXG  GIRL. 

/^WEET  girl,  adieu, — 
\  Word  literally  true — 

It  is  to  God  that  I  relinquish  you. 

The  gate  of  your  white  life,  apocalytic  pearl, 

Swings  quickly  to 

And  you  have  passed  from  me  into  God's  keeping. 
Already  in  this  first  immortal  hour 
Your  young  years,  which  like  petals  did  ui)ciirl 
In  promise  exquisite,  unfold,  unfurl 
To  perfect,  heaven-blown  and  forever  fadeless  flower, 
Your  lovely,  blossomed  self.    O,  child,  why  am  I 
weeping  ? 

God  saw  you  ripe  to  sudden  fruit,  to  this  swift  reaping. 
Adieu,  sweet  girl. 

S.   M.  M. 


'rill'.  M.XKIXG  OF  TIIK  OLDEST 


©II,  Charlit 
well,  ist  a 


Charlie!  thay,  come  other — Huh? — 
a  minute  till  I  ask  my  mamma." 
m  a  twinkling,  little  Jack  Messner's 
chubby  legs  had  traversed  the  space  between  his 
own  home  and  Charlie's  front  steps. 

"She  sayth  I  can  sthay  for  fifteen  minutes  ith 
I'm  .e^ood — but  they,  what  I  wanted  to  know  is 
this,  Charlie, — is  you  new  baby  a  boy  lilce  us  or 
a  girl  like  Mary  Louise?"' 

"Why,  its  a  boy.  Just  my  Luck,  ain't  it?  I 
suppose  he'll  always  be  stickin'  around  just  a 
pester  to  me.  1  wouldn't  mind  half  so  much  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  looks  of  him.  Its  awful.  Mamma 
says  he'll  be  pretty  in  a  few  days,  but  .she  said 
that  two  weeks  ago,  and  he's  still  so  scrawny 
and  red,  I'm  afraid  to  touch  him." 

"It  ith  ])urty  tough  on  fellers  like  us.  But 
thay,  Charlie — I  thouf^h  you  wazn't  afraid  of 
anything  atall." 

"Well,  of  course,  I'm  not  afraid  of  him  —  I 
just  said  thai  part.  Why  Jackie,  I'd  pick  him  U]) 
and  carry  him  all  over  the  house  er  bring  him 
out  here  and  show  him  to  you — only  mamma 
w<^)n't  let  me." 

Jackie  had  scarcely  breathed  an  admiring, 
"Wisht  I  wuz  as  big  as  you."  when  Charlie's 
grandmother,  radiant  will)  ])v\i\v  and  joy,  came 
hurrying  up  the  front  walk. 

As  she  paused  a  minute  on  the  steps,  Jackie 
rlemanded  to  know  when  he  could  see  his  new, 
little  neighbor.  Grandmother  chuckled,  settled 
her  si)ectacles  and  decided  that  he  could  come  in 
f^'ith  her  if  he  would  "not  put  his  hand  on  top  of 
the  'darling's'  head  nor  his  finger  into  the  dear 


child's  eyes."  Jackie  promised  eagerly,  then 
hurried  in  after  grandmother.  Charlie  came 
more  slowly. 

Inside  the  nursery,  the  old  lady  cooed  and 
smiled  over  a  tiny  pink  bundle,  then  tlnnist  one 
end  of  it  under  Jackie's  very  nose.  A  wrinkled 
little  face  made  its  appearance  and  the  bundle 
made  a  (jueer  little  cooing  noise.  Jackie  gazed 
dumbly  for  a  minute,  then,  as  he  realized  that 
poor  Charlie  must  ever  claim  this  strange  creature 
as  his  brother,  slowly  raised  his  big,  blue  eyes 
to  give  his  friend  a  glance  of  heartfelt  under- 
.standing  and  sympathy. 

Grandmother  decided  that  Charlie  might  like 
to  hold  his  "precious  angel  brother,"  and  Charlie, 
remembering  his  late  boast  to  Jackie,  stuck  out 
two  rigid  little  arms.  Grandmother  placed  her 
bundle  thereon  and  stepped  back,  the  very  per- 
sonification of  complacency. 

The  eyes  of  the  now  thoroughly  wakened  baby 
opened  wide  and  his  little  hand  fluttered  out  to 
light  softly,  daintily,  on  terror-striken  Charlie's 
nose,  'i'hen,  while  Charlie  stared,  baby's  lips 
parted  in  their  first  smile.  Something  inside 
of  Charlie  melted,  leaving  him  warm  and  shaky 
all  over.    He  could  think  of  nothing  to  say. 

(irandmother  settled  the  difficulty  by  taking  the 
baby  and  sending  the  two  boys  out  of  doors. 
When  they  regained  the  open  air,  Jackie  put  a 
solacing  hand  upon  Charlie's  shoulder  and  of- 
fered unlimited  .sympathy  in  a  muttered, 
"I'm  ilh  aw  fid  thorry,  Charlie.  Wish  I  could 
iiel])  you." 

Ciiarlic  turned  reproachful  eyes  on  him. 

"What  are  you  sorry  for  me  for?  Hain't  I 
got  a  new  little  brother  that  is  so  sweet  you  feel 
your  heart  go  right  out  of  you  whenever  he  even 
touches  you.  Do  you  know,  Jackie,  I've  been 
tliinkin'  how  hard  I'm  going  to  have  to  work  so 
he'll  grow  up  to  be  as  good  and  sweet  as  he  is 
now.  Why,  Jackie,  I'll  have  to  always  be  good 
myself  so  I  won't  learn  hinr  nothing  bad.  Oh, 
it's  just  goin'  to  be  about  all  a  little  feller  like 
me  can  take  care  of.  l)Ut  say,  Jackie,  ain't  he 
tlie  cute  little  thing.  Just  you  wait  'till  I  get  a 
man  made  of  him.  Ik'in'  the  oldest  in  a  family 
is  an  awful  responsibility — '' 

Jackie,  looking  rather  subdued  and  solemn, 
went  home  to  j)uzzle  over  the  miracle  he  had 
seen,  while  Charlie  sat  on  the  step,  to  ponder 
awhile  on  the  future. 

Marguerite  Ward,  '21. 


^  "f^a^e  of  yTe'^S'C- 


OLD  GLORY. 

YOU  love  iny  blue  and  red  and  white, 
You  know  my  story ; 
I  stand  for  everything  that's  just, 
For  Liberty  and  Right, 
Humanity  is  in  my  trust. 
For  me  men  die,  or  live,  or  fight. 
I  am  Old  Glory. 

Ruth  Fostkr,  '21. 


THE  SKY  MOTHER. 


LL  night  I  guard  and  watch  the  sky. 
Where  all  my  sleeping  children  lie; 
Across  the  blue  their  beds  are  strewn ; — 
The  stars  arc  they ; — and  I,  the  moon. 

Josephine  Ryan,  '21 


HALLOWE'EN. 


USTLE  of  leaves  in  the  air, 
Whisper  of  witches  nigh, 

(ihosts  on  the  dark  hall  stair, 
Hallowe'en  am  I. 

Mary  McNamara,  '21. 


THE  STUDENT  OF  '18. 


THE  WIND. 


"T"  AST  year  Geology  was  bad 

Now  Politics  and  Logic  be ; 
.  A  real  "Per  Sec."  I  think  I  need 
As  school  is  labor  now  for  me. 

Genevieve  Broussard,  '21. 


T 


HE  flowers'  seeds  I  scatter, 
The  leaves  I  toss  on  high ; 

As  through  the  world  I  wander. 
The  autumn  wind  am  I. 

Mary  Jones,  '21. 


SKY  PILOTS. 

.  LIVE  up  in  the  sky 
I     Away  from  you  so  far ; 
Each  night  you  see  my  light ; 
I  am  a  shining  star. 

I  too,  live  far  away, 
And  you  will  see  me  soon 

Lighting  the  whole  wide  world ; 
I  am  the  big  full  moon. 


Esther  Burke.  '21. 


"THE  SERVICE  FLAG." 

FIELD  of  snowy  white 
By  band  of  crimson  edged, 

With  one  brave  star  of  blue ; 
A  life  for  country  pledged. 

Estelle  Broussard,  '21. 


THE  VICTIM. 

HEN  autumn  winds  begin  to  moan. 
When  days  grow  dull  and  murky, 

I'm  saddened  by  the  thought  of  doom, 
I'm  the  Thanskiving  turkey. 

Lucille  Miller,  '21. 
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PEACE  AXD  PEACEMAKERS. 

Some  months  ago  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
Wisconsin  startled  non-Catholics  by  announcing 
that  among  the  churchmen  of  the  world  Cardinal 
Mercier  has  stood  out  alone  in  the  crisis  just  past 
as  a  jjastor  to  his  peoj^le,  giving  them  an  inter- 
pretation of  war  and  directing  their  moral  and 
s])iritual  attitude  with  regards  to  it.  It  is  well 
tliat  the  world  should  recognize  the  magnificent 
courage  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  it  would 
be  better  if  it  also  understood  that  such  level-eyed 
fearlessness  and  tlawless  consistency  as  his  is  but 
the  fulfillment  of  the  ajjostolic  duty  to  feed  the 
lambs  of  Christ's  llock.  It  is  (jiie  aspect  of  the 
Church's  universal  ministrations  to  he-r  children, 
through  her  ministers,  one  evidence  that  the 
Church,  like  the  Sabbath,  was  made  for  man. 

There  is  no  problem  of  society,  no  condition  of 
humaiiitv,  no  exigency  of  life  for  which  the 
Catholic  Church  docs  not,  by  the  very  nature  and 
rea.son  of  her  being,  furnish  a  solution,  a  remedy, 
a  relief.  She  offers  the  only  thinka])le  ex])la- 
nation  of  war,  she  understands  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  a  i)ermanent  and  congruous  peace.  The 
delirium  of  joy  with  which  the  .signing  of  the 
armistice  was  received  is  past:  but  horns  and 
whistles  and  bells  arc  an  outlet ;  but  for  gratitude, 
for  thanksgiving  she  has  the  Te  Deum.  It  would 
seem  that  a  Church  which  so  well  understands 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  whose  specific  inheritance 
is  an  inheritance  of  ])eace  must  know  much  about 
the  making  of  peace.  It  is  well  understood  that 
the  ])eace  council  which  will  meet  .shortly  at 
Versailles  is  tf)  be  thoroughly  representative,  not 
only  of  nations  but  of  jiolitical  jjarties  within 
nations.  More,  it  is  to  be  representative  of  men 
and  the  ideals  of  men.  One  man  in  the  world 
combines   without   conllict   tlu'   interests  of  all 


these.  I'ope  IJenedict  X\".  Setting  aside  the 
([uestion  of  religious  belief,  the  historic  per- 
manence (d'  his  ])osition,  the  number  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  im])er.sonal  character  of  his  influence 
all  make  it  eminently  fitting  and  proper  that  he 
should  be  considered  at  this  moment  among  the 
])lenipotentiaries  of  the  world.  And  if  religion 
is  to  be  considered,  which.  ])lease  Cod  it  will  be, 
there  is  no  single  person  in  the  world  w'ho  rep- 
resents so  large  a  body  of  Christians  as  the  Pope 
of  Rome.  The  Peace  council  to  convene  about 
the  fifteenth  of  December  in  I'rance  can  do  no 
greater  honor  to  Christianity,  nor  distinguish  itself 
as  peacemaker  more  highly  than  by  inviting  to  its 
table  Pope  Benedict  X\\  successor  to  the  Prince 
of  Peace. 


THE  FIGHTING  LINE. 

Struggle  is  the  inipcUing  force  of  the  world, 
liattle  is  the  business  of  existence;  "the  life  of 
man  upon  earth  is  a  warfare"  and  all  humanity  is 
mobilized  for  the  conflict.  And  although  "Killed 
in  Action"  will  be  the  epita]:)h  of  every  man, 
death  can  but  transmute  all  life  into  immortality 
and  be  thus  swallowed  a  thousand  times  in 
victory.  War  bears  a  singular  resemblance  to 
sanctity;  the  fighter  is  blood-brother  (though 
mayhap  prodigal)  to  the  saint.  That  the  Isle  of 
Saints  has  a  gallant  record  for  ])ugnacity  may 
ilkiminate,  if  not  prove  this  point.  hVom  the 
patriot  of  smoke  and  thunderbolt  who  directed 
the  battle  with  outstretched  arms  of  j^rayer — and 
won  it,  too— to  the  poet-king  who  brought  the 
.\rk  of  Jehovah  to  its  victorious  resting  place 
with  songs  of  triunii)h,  from  the  disillusioned  and 
illumined  soldier  of  Panipeluna  to  the  maid  who 
now  walks  clothed  in  the  lilies  of  France,  the 
honor  role  of  the  .Saints  blazes  with  the  splendor 
of  its  fighting  line,  it  is  a  thought  to  stir  the 
blood,  to  thrill  the  heart,  to  ((uicken  the  spirit. 
The  cross  of  a  Constanline,  the  hiantle  of  a 
Martin,  the  great  sword  of  a  ( ieorge  arc  no  mean 
tro])hies  in  these  days  of  souvenirs  and  decor- 
ations. 

November  first  is  the  day  for  the  official  review 
of  the  Hosts  of  1  leaven,  the  liturgical  dress  ])arade 
of  all  the  Saints,  b'aith  is  the  passport  which 
admits  one  to  this  glorified  spectacle.  What  an 
immortal  sight  it  is!  With  reverent  pride  and 
proud  icvercncc  one  watches  the  age-long  line  of 
kings  ;uid  peasants,  soldiers,  young  girls,  chil- 
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(Ircn.  all  hearing  tlu'  arni^  of  spiritual  coiuiucst 
ami  clad  in  tlic  iinifonn  of  saiictil\' ;  ami  one's 
Catholic  inilso  throbs  to  exaltation  with  the  ever- 
lasting- meaning  of  it  all.  ratriotism  is  fnsed 
and  beatified  in  the  marching  song,  not  now  the 
Marsellaise  nor  even  the  Star  Sjianglecl  Ilanner, 
l)nt  "Salvation  to  our  ( lod  Who  sitteth  ujjon  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb ;"  and  war  receives  its 
ultimate  solution  in  the  mighty  cry  of,  "Who  is 
like  to  (lod."  Here  indeed,  is  subject  for  a  song 
of  arms  and  heroes. 


WOMAN'S  SERVICE. 

While  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  European 
battle-fronts  and  we  eagerly  watch  the  progress 
our  soldiers  are  making  we  cannot  overlook  a 
great  and,  if  we  may  say,  a  more  important 
change  taking  place  behind  the  battle-lines. 

We  hear  much  about  the  service  of  the  young 
woman  and  we  decide  that  with  this  war,  we 
have  not  the  soldier-problem  alone  confronting 
us  but  also  the  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
the  young  woman. 

We  were  playing  an  active  part  in  this  war  only 
a  few  months,  when  we  realized  what  a  vast 
change  the  army  disci])line  was  making  in  our 
young  men ;  we  could  see  that  it  was  not  only 
producing  physical  material  that  was  a  credit  to 
any  nation,  but  it  was  making  men  think  and  act. 
Not  only  is  this  change  true  of  the  men  of  the 
country,  but  also  of  the  women. 

The  languid,  ease-loving  girl  of  the  past  is 
found  now  only  in  books.  The  idle  and  frivo- 
lous woman  of  yesterday  is  learning  for  the  first 
time  what  the  true  meaning  of  life  is.  The 
woman  of  today  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  her  war  and  that  she  has  responsibilities. 

During  the  past  two  years  women  have  been 
filling  the  places  in  industry,  in  the  commercial 
and  business  life  which  the  men  of  the  country 
have  left  vacant. 

Now  how  are  the  young  women,  who  are  so 
nobly  serving  their  country,  helping  this  new 
human  relationship?  It  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover how  the  motherly  woman  with  the  gray 
hair  and  winning  smile  gains  the  confidence  and 
af?ection  of  the  boys  with  whom  she  come  in 
contact.  She  has  all  the  grace  and  guidance  that 
the  name  '"Mother"  can  carry  with  it  and  this 
mother-instinct  alone  wins  her  confidences. 


Some  of  our  wonu'n,  trained  in  social  work, 
have  an  added  high  pnr])ose  in  entering  the 
service.  These  women  are  making  the  comfort, 
the  physical,  and  moral  welfare  of  our  bo\s,  the 
supreme  business  of  their  lives. 

W  e  must  not  overlook  the  great  numbers  of 
young  women,  who  are  still  in  college.  While 
they  cannot  participate  in  active  service,  they  are 
preparing  to  meet  the  great  realities  and  pro- 
blems that  are  to  be  solved  in  the  next  few  years. 
Their  prayers  and  their  optimism  are  the  un- 
heralded strength  behind  the  lines. 

This  change  in  our  interests  and  this  entering 
upon  new  activities  must  not  mean  for  young 
women  any  of  the  loss  of  womanliness,  of  gentle- 
ness, because  these  qualities  play  too  vital  a  part 
in  the  development  of  the  highest  type  of  man- 
hood. When  the  war  is  over  and  the  just  peace 
is  proclaimed,  every  man  or  woman  who  has  had 
a  part  in  this  glorious  achievement  will  face  the 
.world  with  a  light  and  happy  heart  and  a  strong 
sense  of  growth  and  added  strength  of  character. 


OUR  LITTLEST  ALLY. 

High  above  the  plains  of  Romagna  and 
thirteen  miles  from  Rimini,  is  the  little  state 
of  San  Marinjo.  This  little  country,  entirely 
surrounded  by  Italy,  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  oldest  republic  in  Europe.  For  sixteen  cen- 
turies this  republic  has  existed.  Its  almost  im- 
pregnable position  and  the  peace-loving,  liberty- 
loving  character  of  its  people,  and  their  poverty 
also,  have  secured  San  Marino's  existence.  Then, 
too,  a  state  of  only  thirty-eight  square  miles 
inhabited  by  eleven  thousand  people,  is  not  very 
tempting  to  ambitious  monarchs.  Although  San 
-Marino  is  officially  neutral,  yet  many  of  its 
youths  have  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Italian 
army. 

The  history  of  San  IMarino  is  very  interest- 
ing. About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
Marino  and  Leo,  two  stonecutters  of  Dalmatia, 
crossed  the  Adriatic  and  wended  their  way  to 
Rimini  to  help  the  Christians,  ordered  by  the 
pagan  rulers  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  that  city. 
They  did  help  the  Christians  both  temporally  and 
spiritually.  And  when  their  work  was  finished, 
Marino  and  Leo  retired  to  the  two  mountains 
which  bear  their  names.  Later,  Christians  fol- 
lowed Marino  to  his  mountain  home.   Finally,  the 
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inhabitants  of  this  high  j)cak  decided  to  found 
a  free  state,  and  trije  to  the  counsel  of  Marino, 
they  have  never  sought  to  enlarge  their  territory 
by  force  of  arms.  Almost  all  the  nations  have 
respected  the  little  republic.  In  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven,  Napoleon  offered  a  large 
tract  of  land  to  San  Marino  but  it  refused  the  gift. 

In  the  beginning  of  its  history,  the  followers 
of  Marino  recognized  the  abbot  of  the  monastery, 
later  the  Airingo  or  assembly  of  the  heads  of 
families,  and  still  later  the  Council  General,  as 
the  head  of  the  government.  The  Council  Gen- 
eral is  composed  of  sixty  San  Marinesi  who  are 
elected  every  three  years.  From  their  own  num- 
ber the  council  elects,  every  six  months,  two  con- 
suls or  captains-regent  whose  duties  are  of  an 
executive  character.  They  may  be  re-elected 
only  every  three  years.  Besides  the  coimcil  gen- 
eral and  the  two  captains-regent,  there  is  a 
council  of  twelve  which  judges  criminals  in  pre- 
liminary proceedings  and  all  cases  of  the  third 
grade,  an  economic  committee  of  nine,  a  secre- 
tary of  foreign  aft'airs  and  home  affairs.  In 
order  to  avoid  all  partiality  and  unfairness,  three 
foreign  judges  are  chosen. 

In  this  little  state,  Septeirber  third,  the  feast 
da_\-  of  St.  M.-iriud,  and  the  fifteenth  of  Septem- 
ber and  of  .March  are  festival  days.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  September  and  of  March,  the  bells  of 
the  governnx-nt  palace  announce  the  Ikhu'  of  the 
election  of  the  new  regents.  Often  as  many  as 
twenty  strangers  come  to  witness  the  inaugural 
procession  and  lo  be  ])resent  at  the  Mass.  On 
week  days  the  streets  are  thronged  with  people 
bringing  their  cattle,  chickens,  eggs,  vegetables 
and  wine  to  the  market. 

Although  this  peaceful  lillle  republic  is 
medieval  in  its  dress,  customs  and  manners,  it  is 
very  modern  in  j)n])lic  institutions.  Two  theatres, 
a  good  hospital,  an  excellent  school  .system  in- 
cluding a  university  and  a  nniseum,  a  ])ubiic 
bake-shop,  a  home  for  chronic  invalids,  a  mutual 
aid  society  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  ])eo])le, 
and  a  Red  CVoss  Society,  exist  here. 


\v.MM.i;i'ii-:Rs  oi'"  11 II-:  .month. 

I  he  letters  which  ap|)eared  in  |)rint  a  year 
ago  and  those  of  to-day  are  different  not  only 
in  nature  but  in  the  purjjose  for  which  they 
are    i)rinte(l.     Previously    letters    were  given 


to  the  ])ublic  cliielly.  1  think,  because  of  their 
literary  merits,  whereas,  to-day  the  sul)ject- 
matter  plays  the  more  ijrominent  i)art.  War  is 
the  one  sul)ject  u])on  whicli  the  whole  world  is 
th.inking  so  that  any  of  information  about  it 
attracts  the  ear  and  eye  of  the  people.  That  is 
why  the  letters  of  to-day  are  war  letters  and  why 
they  are  read  with  such  interest.  What  if  the 
author  is  a  person  never  heard  of  before  by  the 
reading  public?  If  he  or  she  has  .something  to 
say  upon  this  world-absorbing  subject  the  public 
is  ready  to  hear  it. 

Tile  magazines  exjiress  this  universal  interest 
ii;  their  subject-matter  and  this  month  we  find 
much  war  news  presented  in  letter-form. 
Among  the  letters  are  those  by  an  officer's 
wife,  a  nurse  in  a  French  base  hospital,  the  father 
of  a  soldier  and  a  soldier  aviator.  The  letters 
from  the  base  hospital  were  written  by  an 
American  girl,  who,  although  not  a  trained  nurse, 
oft"ered  her  services  to  the  h'rench  before  we 
entered  the  war.  She  is  representative  of  many 
of  our  self-sacrificing  girls  and  women  who  went 
to  h>ance,  not  for  mere  romance,  but  to  help  and 
work.  From  her  letters  we  learn  that  this  was 
the  first  hard  work  she  had  ever  done.  She  had 
l)reviously  devoted  herself  to  pleasure  but  in  the 
base  hospital  .she  did  the  hard,  unskilled  labor. 
IJetween  scru])l)ing  and  sterilizing,  she  learned  to 
bandage  and  care  for  the  convalescents.  Her 
letters,  apart  from  entertaining,  teach  us  about 
the  conditions  and  life  in  such  hospitals.  She 
tells  touching  and  amusing  incidents  which  show 
the  heroism  of  the  wounded,  the  patience  and  per- 
severance of  the  nurses.  For  example,  the 
wounded  .Africans  abhorred  bandages.  One 
giant  among  them  (they  were  all  giants,)  as  soon 
as  the  nurse  turned  aside,  i)ulle(l  the  bandage  off 
his  leg  seven  consecutive  times. 

The  officer's  wife  insi)ires  all  who  read  her 
letters  willi  added  enthusiasm  to  do  everything 
within  their  power  to  make  this  war  of  ours  a 
success.  Her  s])irit  is  contageous  and  after  read- 
ing wliat  this  one  woman  is  doing — trying  to 
make  a  home  all  it  should  be,  saving,  conserving, 
sacrificing,  giving  freely,  gladly  doing  all  that 
I'ncle  Sam  asks,  we  feel  that  this  is  the  part  for 
every  .American  woman  to-day. 

.'\  father  gives  s])len(lid  advise  to  his  son  in 
"Letters  to  a  r>oy."  He  is  an  emigrant  father 
and  ably  ])laces  in  its  true  light  the  Prussianism 
under  which  he  grew  up  and  the  Americanism 
under  which  his  son  is  growing  up.    In  Germany 
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it  is  rank  ami  uniform  which  command  ;  in  Amer- 
ica it  is  the  man,  such  as  I.incohi  in  his  olil  stove- 
pipe liat. 

r.astly  llicre  are  the  letters  of  a  yonni^  aviator 
to  his  old  mother,  'idiese  illustrate  the  Amer- 
ican spirit — the  spirit  of  honor,  of  righteousness 
devoid  of  liatred  and  baseness.  All  of  the  letters 
e.xpress  America's  spirit,  each  in  its  own  way 
treating;"  a  particular  j)hase  of  it.  It  is  the  spirit 
which  General  Pershing  has  summarized  in  the 
words,  "the  utmost  for  the  highest." 


MAGAZINE  STORIES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Many  phases  of  life  are  revealed  to  a  reader, 
during-  an  afternoon  in  the  library,  among 
the  current  magazines.  Here,  we  may  visit 
with  the  learned  and  the  wealthy,  or  we 
may  parley  with  an  urchin  in  his  alley.  We 
mix  with  good  "and  bad  alike,  we  encounter  simple 
and  puzzling  circumtances,  we  meet  common- 
])lace  and  extraordinary  people.  And  we  gO' 
away,  refreshed  or  depressed,  from  our  contact 
with  these  new  and  varied  acquaintances. 

Just  such  a  marked  contrast  are  the  impressions 
received  from  Helen  Raymond  Abbott's  story, 
"The  Eternal  Balance"  and  "The  Marrying 
Time,"'  by  Hearty  Earl  Brown.  Even  the  titles 
suggest  this  difference.  The  first  story  deals 
with  the  mysterious  events,  connected  with  the 
life  of  a  certain  eminent  surgeon,  who,  in  his 
ambitious  search  for  new  theories,  sacrifices  tht 
life  of  a  patient.  Only  his  assistant  knows  of 
the  slight,  but  deliberate  slip  of  the  knife,  which 
resulted  in  the  patient's  death.  For  days  after- 
ward, the  doctor  is  haunted  by  an  apparition  of 
the  short,  hairy  hand  of  his  victim,  and  the  suffo- 
cating odor  of  the  anesthetic  used  in  the  operation. 
Although  Doctor  Crawford  refuses  to  repeat  bis 
crime,  and  later  saves  a  life  by  the  application  of 
his  new  discovery,  the  hand  returns,  bringing 
with  it  the  spirits  of  all  those  patients,  who  have 
died  under  his  knife.  The  story  ends  in  a  rather 
uncertain  way.  The  faithful  butler.  Simpkins, 
finds  the  doctor  dead,  at  the  foot  of  a  trap-door, 
whence  he  has  been  forced  by  these  over-power- 
ing spirits.  Although  intense  in  interest,  it 
leaves  one  with  an  uncanny,  puzzled  impression, 
divided  between  sympathy  and  loathing  for  the 
central  figure.  The  theme  is  at  once  psychic  and 
scientific,  extraordinary  and  mysterious,  yet 
it  deals  with  ordinary  life  characters. 


Very  unlike  this  is  "The  Marrying  'I'inu'."  It 
is  a  simple  and  wholesomt'  little  story,  drawn 
from  a  (juaint,  village  lifi-.  Although  it  is  not 
as  fascinating  and  intensely  interesting  as  "'J'he 
b-ternal  IJalance,"  its  characters  are  real  and 
])leasing.  And  the  ([ueer  little  romance  gives  one 
a  rest  fid  and  secure  feeling. 

Somewhat  similar  is  "Culture"  by  Margaret 
.\sbum.  This  story  presents  the  transformation 
of  two  im])ortant  characters  of  a  small  town  into 
two  unimportant  characters  in  a  large  town, — 
their  illusions  and  their  realizations.  It  is  simple 
and  uneventful,  but  it  pictures  well  the  essential 
difference  between  real  society  and  sham  society. 
Although  it  develops  the  trite  theme  of  two  per- 
plexed villagers  in  a  large  city,  it  has  an  unusual, 
and  hence,  a  refreshing  climax.  The  young 
couple  do  not  return  to  the  quiet  refinement  of  the 
village,  but  resolve  to  absorb  the  new  "culture" 
of  the  city- folks. 

Still  more  enjoyable  is  Howard  Brubaker's 
clever  story,  entitled  "Uncivil  Government."  It 
is  laid  in  the  realm  of  boyville,  accordingly  the 
style  is  jieculiar  to  that  special  locality.  The 
author  relates  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  real  boys 
to  establish  a  "United  States,  all  their  own."  An 
interesting"  political  campaign  ensues.  The  pres- 
idency totters  between  "Ranny,"  whose  father 
owns  the  "seat  of  government," — a  lumber  shed, 
and  "Link,"  whose  father  is  County  Treasurer. 
Log-rolling,  bribery  and  all  other  forms  of  politi- 
cal crime  are  brought  into  play.  In  the  lust  for 
votes,  an  amendment  is  added  to  the  constitution, 
admitting  girls  into  the  "United  States  of  Lake- 
ville."  As  a  result,  neither  "Ranny"  nor  "Link" 
secure  the  presidency,  for  one  ©f  the  girls  carries 
otf  the  honors.  A  period  of  "uncivil  government" 
follows,  in  which  the  boys  decide  to  secede  from 
the  "Lmited  States"  and  establish  a  "Lakeville 
Pleasure  Club,"  for  gentlemen  only.  The  story 
is  so  true  to  life,  so  amusing  and  refreshing,  it 
makes  one  long  again  for  the  realms  of  boyville 
and  the  sweet-scented  sawdust  of  the  old  lumber 
shed. 


DISTINGUISHED  GUESTS. 

On  November  12,  St.  Mary's  gave  welcome  to 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Eugene  Julien,  D.  D.  Bishop  of 
Arras,  France;  Msgr.  Alfred  Baudrillart,  Vicar 
General  of  Paris  and  Rector  of  the  Catholic 
University   of   Paris ;   Msgr.   Charles  Guillart, 
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\'icar  General  of  Arras,  and  I'alrick  Mynn. 

\'icc-rcct(.r  of  the  University  of  Lille.  The  dis- 
tinguished guests  were  accompanied  by  the  Very 
Re^•.  Gilbert  Francais.  C.  S.  C.,' Superior  General ; 
\'ery  Rev.  Andrew  Morrissey,  C.  S.  C,  provin- 
cial :  Rev.  Dr.  John  Cavanaugh,  C.  S.  C,  President 
of  the  University  of  Xotre  Dame;  Rev.  Charles 
Doremus,  C.  S.  C,  and  Brother  Joseph,  C.  S.  C. 
of  Notre  Dame. 

The  Bisho])  addressed  the  students  from  the 
front  steps  of  the  college  entrance,  and  from  there 
he  was  escorted  to  the  Community  Cluircli  and 
gave  his  blessing  to  the  assembled  Sisters. 
National  colors  w^ere  everywhere  in  evidence,  and 
'A'ive  la  France,"  "\'ive  la  Amerique,"  and 
"Jeanne  D'Arc"  were  frequently  rejjeated.  Al- 
though the  dear  Bishoj)  spoke  in  i">encli,  he 
showed  himself  sufficiently  famili  ar  with  Ameri- 
can student  ways  and  desires,  to  jjropose  a  holi- 
day, an  announcement  most  vigorouslv  applauded. 


PATRIOTIC  CELEBRATIONS. 

MONDAY,  NOV.  11—2  A.  M. 

Cast  your  sijjhs  and  cares  away, 

This  is  Victory's  holiday. 
Whistles  blow  and  ghid  bells  ring 

Peace  at  la;t !    Come  dance  and  sing. 

Rl-TH    I'OSTKK,  '21. 

The  prolonged  notes  of  the  city  siren,  the  rejjort 
of  guns  and  the  reverberating  peal  of  Notre 
Dame's  jjonderous,  swayingi  bell  combined  to 
break  the  still  hours  at  St.  Mary's,  and  in  a  trice, 
"Teace,"  "Armistice  signed"  sounded  through  the 
corridors.  Lights  were  tlaslied  on,  and  while 
some  whispered  a  hurried  thanksgiving,  others 
of  more  vivacious  temperament  gave  vent  to  vig- 
orous manifestations  of  joy.  After  breakfast, 
out-in-the-o])en,  fuller  liberty  was  given  and  the 
air  re-sounded  with  cries  of  jubilation.  At  2 
1*.  AT.  the  stiidfiit-body  formed  in  ijTDcession, 
encircled  the  cam])us,  ])roceeded  down  the  avenue 
to  the  gate,  thence  to  the  flag  pole,  concluding 
the  demonstration  with  the  "Star  Spangled  I'an- 
ner." 

Old  (dory  on  its  eagle-topped  stafif  was  held 
aloft  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  banners 
bearing  the  words  "Wi^on."  "l-'och,"  "I'ersbing." 
"Ilaig,"  "King  Albert."  "Diaz,"  surmounted 
by  national  colors  .appeared  at  intervals.  Khaki- 
capped-and-coated  girL  fnnned  a  military  escort 


and  tlieir  ilnimmer  marked  time  for  the  orderly 
march. 

W  iiile  enrc  ute.  national  airs  and  popular  war 
songs  ])r()ved  how  thoroughly  alive  to  the  situ- 
ation St.  Mary's  really  is. 

*    *    *  * 

Fqual  enthusiasm  was  manifested  during  the 
United  War  Work  Campaign.  On  October  29 
Mrs.  K.  ]\1.  Foley  and  Miss  Constance  Rail  of 
Indiana])olis,  charged  with  the  Student  Division 
of  the  campaign  visited  St.  Mary's  and  organ- 
ized a  local  committee  of  ten  members  to  conduct 
the  "Drive." 

Working  on  the  request  that  the  money  to  be 
raised  must  be  a  voluntary,  personal  offering, 
entailing  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  not  obtained  by  appeal  to  parents,  etc., 
the  committee  devised  and  carried  out  the  fol- 
lowing plan : 

FiR.ST  Day — The  "Drive"  o])eiied  with  four- 
minute  talks  by  the'  Misses  Cecelia  Fitzgibbons 
and  Ruth  O'Malley  before  the  society  of  the 
Children  of  Mary,  and  endorsed  by  the  members 
of  the  faculty  who  were  present. 

Si-:coND  Day — Misses  Anne  Kelleher  and 
(iladys  Rempe  of  the  committee  spoke  to  the 
student-body,  after  which  their  call  for  volunteer 
s])eakers  received  eager  and  ready  response. 
\  ('cal  and  instrumental  selections  were  added 
(|uota  and  the  national  hymn,  the  climax  of  the 
meeting. 

TiiiKi)  Day — The  students  were  addressed  by 
Sergeant  Wm.  J.  Miller,  an  artillery  man,  who 
took  active  part  in  the  fighting  at  Chateau 
Thierry.  Sergeant  Miller's  vivid  ])ictures  and 
earnest  plea  in  behalf  of  the  boys  were  fuel  for 
tlie  heated  ap])eals  delivered  by  committee  aj)- 
])()intment  in  the  sei)arate  study-halls  on  the 
fourth  day. 

h\)UKrii  Day — ^Assignments:  Collegiate  Hall 
— Speakers,  the  Misses  Elizabeth  Williams  and 
l.orelto  Grady;  Academic  llall — the  Misses 
.Adelaide  I  b)i)niiger  and  Helen  Mills;  Prepara- 
tor\-  llall — the  Misses  Mary  .McNaniara  and 
I  I  elcn  1  )elaney. 

I'  ll' I  II  I)A^■— The  "(irand  Rally"  in  St. 
.Angela's  llall,  which  had  been  hung  with  numer- 
ous Posters,  U.  S.  A.  b'lags,  and  Allies  Colors. 
There  between  dances  and  ])atri()tic  songs, 
l)ledges  were  signed  to  the  amount  of  $1300— 
116%  "over  the  toj)"  of  St.  Mary's  goal. 

Sixth,  .Skvi:ntii  and  Eichtii  Days — Given 
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tu  collections,  (he  signing  of  j)!e(lgcs  by  tliose 
not  present  at  the  Ually,  and  to  the  raising  of 
pledge  to  the  amount  of  $1410. 

W'kdnksdav,  Nov.  20 — Total  amount  reached, 
$I5CX),  through  the  generous  contribution  of  $100, 
by  the  students  of  St.  |osei)h's  Academy,  South 
r.entl. 


NOTES. 

Two  novenas  of  Holy  Hours  were  made  by  the 
Community  and  students  for  preservation  from 
the  universal  epidemic  of  the  "Flu."  And 
through  the  Chimes  we  publish  thanksgiving  for 
the  gracious  safeguard  of  St.  Mary's  from  the 
ravages  of  that  disease.  Cases  were  compara- 
tively few  and  well  controlled. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  separate  class  enter- 
tainments Sunday  evenings  have  been  made  ex- 
tremely delightful,  the  most  novel  were  two 
original  Morality  Plays,  "Why  the  Flu  Flew"  and 
"Everygirl,"  written  and  staged  by  members  of 
the  Sophomore  class.  Music  for  the  occasion  was 
furnished  by  the  "Colored  Ladies'  Orchestra." 

The  Revs.  W.  Bolger  and  Eugene  Burke  of 
Notre  Dame  gave  interesting  sermons  during  the 
month. 

The  Rev.  D.  A.  Feeley,  of  Harvard,  111.,  was 
a  recent  guest  of  St.  Mary's. 

The  Rev.  Father  Salmone  of  LaCross,  Wiscon- 
sin, was  the  guest  of  St.  Mary's  during  which 
time  he  gave  many  intensely  interesting  and  in- 
structive talks  to  the  faculty  and  students. 
Father  Salmone  puts  heart  and  soul  into  his 
words.  His  cultured  grace  of  manner,  gentle, 
earnest  delivery  and  excellent  command  of  Eng- 
lish combine  to  make  his  exposition  of  the  Eastern 
peoples  and  customs  wonderfully  clear  and  force- 
ful. 

The  moving  picture  "The  Little  American," 
.starring  Mary  Pickford,  came  as  a  welcome  di- 
version from  studies,  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  10. 

St.  Mary's  students  always  enjoy  the  visits  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Glass,  Bishop  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
the  one  of  Nov.  4  proved  no  exception. 

The  Seniors  entertained  the  members  of  the 
College  department  Friday  evening,  November  1, 
with  an  informal  card  party  and  dance. 

The  Seniors  and  3rd.  Academic  classes  pre- 
sented a  charming  program  in  honor  of  the  three 
anniversaries  which  occurred  during  the  same 


week,  Columbus  Day,  I'^ounder's  Day  and  Riley 
Day. 

'l"he  first  Senior  "dinner"  of  the  year  was 
given  Saturday  evening,  (October  19.  The  table 
was  decorated  with  autumn  tints,  with  clever 
place  cards,  putting  each  guest  faults  in  "glass 
houses."  Mother  J'auline  and  Sister  Claudia 
were  the  guests  of  honor. 

Since  Founder's  Day  fell  on  Sunday,  the  usual 
holiday  was  relinquished.  This  was  partly  com- 
pensated for  by  a  half  holiday  on  the  date  pre- 
vious. 

Saturday  morning,  October  19,  the  Freshmen 
elected  the  following  officers  : 

Helen    Delaney  President 

Helen  Johnson  Vice-President 

Catherine  Johns  Secretary 

Patricia  Sullivan  Treasurer 

Officers  of  St.  Rita's  Literary  Society  are : 

LoRETTA  Grady  President 

LoRETTO  Vaughey  V icc-Presideut 

Frances  Kennedy  Secretary 

Calista  Baker  Treasurer 

There  are  two  "free  days"  in  our  treasury  of 
holidays :  one  by  request  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Eugene  Julien  and  the  Rev.  members  of  the 
French  delegation,  and  the  other  for  the  success 
of  the  United  War  Work  Campaign  Drive  at 
St.  Mary's. 

On  October  30  "The  Pride  of  the  Clan"  with 
Mary  Pickford  in  leading  role  was  greatly  en- 
joyed. 

Exceedingly  clear  and  beautiful  were  the  views 
given  in  connection  with  the  lecture  on  Alaska 
by  Mr.  Raine,  who  spent  many  years  traveling 
in  that  country. 


The  beautifully  calm  and  peaceful  preparation 
for  death  by  our  late  companions,  Hazel  Herman 
and  Nora  Carrico  were  edifying  examples  of 
lives  spent  in  childish  innocence  and  simple,  loving 
devotion  to  the  practices  of  Faith.  What  un- 
speakable joy  must  have  been  theirs  at  the  wel- 
coming embrace  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  of  His  and 
their  Blessed  Mother.  Requiem  Masses  for  the 
repose  of  their  pure  souls  and  that  of  Mary 
Kinney  (class  '17)  were  said  in  the  college  chapel, 
— the  offering  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Children  of 
Mary. 

Loving  sympathy  is  extended  to  former  stu- 
dents, Marie  McCarthy,  Ruth  Layden,  Lenore  and 
Bernadine  Murray,  on  the  recent  deaths  of  their 
dear  ones. 
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REORGAXTZATIOX  OF  CATHOLIC  SOCIETIES. 
Offickks  Xamki)  on  Xovkmukk  1st  fur  191S  1919. 


Cmi.DKKN  OF  Mary. 


RiTii  O'.Mai.ley  - 
Sophia  Johst 

AnEi-AlDE  Hoi'FINCER 

A(;nes  Connolly 
Cecelia  Eitzgibbon 
Elizabeth  Williams 


-  President 
Vice-President 

-  Secretary 
Treasurer 
Librarian 
Sacristan 


BOARD  OF  directors. 


CoUci/e  Department — Loretta  McGiiire,  Manilla  Greene, 
Kathleen  Sullivan,  Mildred  Miller. 

Academic  Defartment — Helen  Betz,  Marion  King,  Sadie 
Mathews,  Rculah  Morrency. 

.\i'0STLKsiiii'  OF  Study  in  Union  with  Sacred 
Heart  League. 

Elizaiietu  Williams,  President 

A\}\  Costello    -----  J'ice-President 

Loretta  .McGuire-       -----  Secretary 

Margaret  Si'EAR      -----  Treasurer 

Loretta  Doyle     ------  Librarian 

promoters. 

Coileye  Department — Elizabeth  Williams.  .A.da  Costello, 
Loretta  McGuire,  Margaret  Spear,  Loretta  Doyle, 
Agnes  Connolly,  Xancy  Daly,  Cecelia  Fitzgihhon, 
Adelaide  Hopl'inger,  Sophia  Jobst,  Ruth  O'Malley. 

Academic  Department  —  Helen  Betz,  Miriam  Sugrue, 
Julia  LeCouer,  Mona  Keown,  Lucile  Gleason,  Sadie 
Mathew.s,  Mary  English,  Rculah  Morrency,  Cath- 
erine Hrazill,  Loretta  Shaughnessy,  Marion  King. 

Junior  Department  —  EUzahcih  Obcrwindcr,  Virginia 
Salerus,  Dorothy  Talbot,  Dorothy  Mendcn,  Alice 
Keenan,  Louise  Sattler,  Exalona  Hamilton. 

officers  OF  EUCHAKISTIC  LEA(;UE. 

Adelaide  Hopfinger,  President 

Xancy  Daly,  Vice-President 

Ruth  O'Malley  Secretary 

Helen  Betz  -  Sacristan 

Beulah  Morrency  Librarian 

Sadie  Mathews  Librarian 


KOSARY  society 


Gladys  Rempe, 
Grace  Soldani  - 
Esther  Carrico  - 
Estelle  Broussari) 


-  President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


orgaxizatiox  oI'  music  classes. 

November,  1918. 

Piano. 

senior  department. 
Second  War— Misses  E.  Broussard,  G.  Sold.ini. 
I'irst  Kr(/r— Misses  E.  Meloy,  B.  O'Melia. 

JUNIOR  department. 

Second  )Vrtr— Misses  N.  L.  Holt,  M.  King.  R.  Kramer, 
M.  Miller,  M.  Purman,  L.  Riley. 

First  Krar— Mis-es  K.  Brazzill,  K.  i)ol;m,  L.  Grady, 
V.  de  la  Houssaye,  M.  L.  Leonticr,  E.  Mahoney, 
.M.  Reefe,  Y.  Ropion,  H.  Smith.  M.  Sugrue. 


intermediate  department. 

Second  )'ear — Misses  L.  Atkinson,  L.  Barley,  1.  Bingen- 
heimer,  M.  R.  Butler,  M.  Casey,  \.  Conslantin,  D. 
Cunningham,  .M.  English,  G.  Green,  F.  Guthrie,  E. 
Hartman,  T.  Hoeny,  A.  Johnson,  N.  Keenan,  I. 
Kehoe,  G.  Loesch,  M.  A.  Koontz,  A.  Mills,  B. 
Morcncy,  M.  R.  McManus,  M.  O'Loughlin,  M. 
Rempe.  .\.  Roth.  D.  Ryno,  M.  Schuster,  H.  Sniidt, 
K.  Sullivan,  P.  Sullivan,  G.  Van  Heuvel. 

hirst  Year — Misses  A.  Bailey,  H.  Barrowman,  M.  L. 
Blanco,  I.  Bossingbam,  G.  Boyle,  L.  Brewer,  F. 
liruchman.  K.  Burke,  1\L  Buckley,  H.  Casey,  M. 
Callopy,  J.  Cruzen,  Dolan,  G.  Downey,  H.  Farrell, 
M.  I'^lorance,  C.  Foster,  M.  Frantzen,  F.  Haas,  I. 
Hastings,  F.  Hessell,  Marie  Kabl.  A.  Kavanaugh, 
H.  Kelly,  F.  Kennedy,  D.  King.  R.  Le  Seure,  R. 
Logcman.  I.  Matthews,  V.  McCabe,  D.  Menden, 
Maud  Miller,  L.  Minahan,  V.  Morrison,  A.  Mueller, 
E.  Pace,  B.  Paulger,  J.  Pick,  V.  Salerno,  L.  Sattler, 
M.  Schlacks,  R.  Stoll. 

preparatory  department. 

Second  )'ear — Misses  M.  Clark,  M.  Connable,  L.  Daly, 
L.  Frank,  E.  Gerard,  T.  Hennessey,  M.  E.  Holliday, 
H.  Holliday,  M.  J.  Johnson,  M.  Kavanaugh,  A. 
Keenan,  I.  Kerwin,  M.  Lancaster,  G.  Lauth,  K. 
Miley,  H.  Moore,  M.  Moynihan,  M.  O'Donnell,  E. 
Oherwinder,  A.  T.  Orr,  K.  Pendleton,  K.  Schnialz- 
ried,  C.  Villareal. 

Pirst  )'ear — Misses  X.  Elbel,  E.  Hamilton,  R.  Herman, 
D.  Lipson,  M.  E.  Lyon,  F.  Pratt,  D.  Talbot,  H. 
Willett. 

Kindergarten. 
Misses  P.  Dale,  J.  Kearns,  M.  Pratt,  M.  Watters. 
Pipe  Organ. 

I N  TER  M  ED  I  at  E  DEPARTMENT. 

First  )'car — Miss  G.  Soldani. 

Harp. 

intermediate  department. 

First  Year— Misses  M.  Gebhard,  E.  Meloy,  R.  McCarthy, 
M.  O'Donnell,  B.  Paulger,  M.  Reefe. 

Violin. 

junior  department. 

I'irsI  )','(/;-— Misses  H.  Betz,  M.  del  R.  Blanco. 

intermediate  department. 

Second  ]'ear — Miss  G.  Broussard. 

I'irst  Year — Misses  L.  Gleason,  M.  1 1  uni])lirey,  M. 
Jones,  J.  Kelly,  M.  B.  Van  Heuvel. 

PR  E  P a  K  A  T( ) K  Y  I )  I'.  1  •  A  RT  M  E  N T. 


M.  Hubl)cll,  Margaret 
P.   Sullivan,  L. 


Second  Year — Misses  H.  Brazzill, 
Kahl,  K.  Keenan,  M.  Keown. 

I'irsI    Year — Misses   I.  I'ingonhcimer, 
Wliite. 

IIakmony. 

Misses  ]•:.  liroussard,  (i.  Soldani,  S.  Jo])st,  N.  L.  Holt, 
]•:.  Meloy,  B.  O'Melia,  Mildred  Miller,  M.  Purman, 
P.  Sullivan,  M.  Reefe,  M.  O'Loughlin,  M.  Gebhard, 
K.  Brazzill,  L.  Riley,  E.  Mahoney,  V.  Guthrie,  R. 
Kramer,  M.  Sugrue,  H.  Betz,  K.  Dolan,  V.  McCabe. 

Vocal. 

Misses  L.  .Atkinson,  1.  I'lingenhcimcr,  G.  Boyle,  E. 
I'.urkli.irtsmeicr.  H.  Casey,  .\.  Conslantin,  J.  Cruzen, 
!).  C"unningli,-im.  X.  I':]l)cl.  M.  IHorance,  M.  Gebhard, 
I'".  Gnlhrie,.!-:.  Ilahn,  A.  lioit,  N.  L.  Holt,  M.  Hub- 
l)ell,  M.  Humphrey,  S.  Jobst,  A.  Johnson,  N.  Keen- 
an, 11.  Kelly,  J.  Lecour,  R.  Le  Seure,  R.  Logeman, 
1).  Massey,  R.  McCarthy,  M.  O'Loughlin,  M.  Pur- 
man, I).  Ryno,  L.  Shaughnessy,  II.  Smidt,  G. 
Soldani,  R.  Sloll,  P.  Sullivan. 
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O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  St» 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
mporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

\>  iii)ik<>  tiud  keep  In  stock  every  cIhi>> 
ul  Kiiods  required   by  dlfTercDf 
Itelii^IouH  C'uinniunlties. 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

I—  ■  

(LINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


liver  Opera  House  Bldg. 


Personal  Attenti  o 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


RSSIDEMCK 

Bell  Phone  1162 


Office 
Phone  689 
bme  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

,  DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

M.  Stiidebaker  Office-  I'.ldg..    Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6tli  floor. 


Henry  C.  Durand,     David  C.  Bradley. 
Calvin  Durand,       J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 


established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

Luke,  Union  and  Eiigle  Sta. 
CHICAGO 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month ;  two 
months  or  more,  35 
cents  a  month ;  one 
year,  $4;  by  mail, 
postage  paid  cash  in 
advance. 


rts.    Bell  886 

Home  5842 


R   • .         Home  5702 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Corner  Main  and  Washington 


South  Bend,  Ind, 


KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564         Bell  Phone  3759 


Home  Phone  5392        Bell  Phone  3ai 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  and  Lafayette  Si 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  lieadquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
tlie  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
liiat  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  t\w 
l)est  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  la»f<e  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal   Sky  IJ^bts,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalie  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

mo   W.   Ttaltlniore  and  313  Garret  St». 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outflts. 
I'riests'  Albs,  Priests'  Supplies. 

Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking-  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


t 


Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Belter  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
KIGHT  -  UP  •  TO  •  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
131  North  Mithitsnn  Street, 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  make  the  best 
They)'ll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 


TllK  WlIlTK  1  loUSK 

w  asiiin(;ton 

My  dear  Mr.  .Secretary:  , 

1  am  ])li.-asc(l  to  know  that  despite  the  unusual  burdens  im])()se(l  u])oii  our 
people  by  the  war  they  have  maintained  tlieir  sehools  and  other  agencies  of  J 
education  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.    That  this  should  be  continued  j 
throughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  will  ])ermit,  there  should  be  i 
no  falling  off  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  scliools  or  colleges  is  a  '  < 

matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  affecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our  j 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.    So  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues there  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  oi  ■ 
the  highest  and  most  thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.    After  A 
the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of  B 
industrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in-  ■ 
telligence  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  all  the  peo])le.    /  -aoiild  fhere.fore  iir./e  ml 
that  the  people  continue  to  give  generous  support  to  Ihcir  .wlwols  of  all  tirades  pj 
and  that  the  schools  adjust  themselves  as  ivisely  a.<;  possible  to  the  new  conditions 
to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  because 
of  the  war  and  thct  the  Xation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  ctiu  oidy  be  Ibrougli 
the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

W()()I)R(  )\V  V/ir.SON. 

Hon.  I'"i<.\.\Ki.iN  K.  Lank, 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

came  to 

"Mirror"  Candies  sold  here  exclusively. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  M  E  Y  E  R  &  S  O  N 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Wy  man  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

BOTH     PHONCS  859 

Davlen    Laundry    Co.,   2340-51  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Chlcnfco.  Phone 
Calumet  1970. 


HterlInK  Sliver  Corsagre  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

.SterlInK  Sliver  2  and  4-Pln  Sets. 
Sterling  Silver  and  Enamel  CuiT  Links. 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

sou 'I' II     BEND.  INDIANA 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO— Eye. 
JT^^"^    METRY— to  Measure 

DR.  JOHN  H.  E:L.LIS,  Optometrist, 

Suite  512.  .1.  M.  .S.  Building:, 
South    llcnti,  Inillnnii. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 


Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Fine  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
nants and  Pillows  at 

MRS.  M.  A.  FRALICK'S 

131  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;  Bell  302 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 
216  W.  Washington  Ave.,  South  Bend 
Phone.:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Mobiles  Motto: 


ITTAKESTHE 
TO  MAKE  THE 
AND  PAYSTHE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  it  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


EES 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  965 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT>,  INDIANA 

McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  ref rig'erators  of 
.•ill  .styles  for  all  purposes. 
Oatalogr.s  and  estimates  free. 

007  Mill  Street,  KE:NDAL.L.VI1.LE:.  IND. 


Eyes  Examined 

Glamics  Properly  Fitted 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

OPTICIANS 
230  S.  Mich.  St. 

Em.  1900         Both  Phones 


Electric 
Appliances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economical 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  dainty 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  heat 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swam,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.    Established  1868 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  PorJ^  and  Beans, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Yellow  Taxicab  and 
Transfer  Co, 

Cor.  No.  Michig-an  St.  and  Colfax  Avenue 
Bell  Phones  Home  Phones 

514  5515 


22 


5022 


CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE' 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Mary's,  for 
one  or  two  Passengers,  |1.00,  and  BOc 
for  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Passenger 
rates.  Seven  Passenger  Cars  for  all 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 


Indiana  Lumber  k  Mfg.  Co. 

Office: — Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Home  Phone,  1474  Bell  Phone,  660 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTIIACTOR,  DECORATOR  AlfD 
PAINTER 

820  EAST  COLFAX  AVENUE. 

Hollingsworth-Tumer  Co. 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Briciu  &  Moldi 
83 1  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 


rHE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


h^oiiii  fle<l 
IS42 


<  liartered 
1844 


P\ill  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
cience.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
lechanical.  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
ial  School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 

CATALOGUES    ON    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


The  Best  Place  to  Shop 


It  is  always  pleasing  to  us  to  hear 
this  store  referred  to  as  the  "Person- 
ality Store."  ^^'e  take  personal  inter- 
est to  make  our  store  a  meeting  place 
when  shopping  or  visiting  the  city. 


Our  Tea  Room  with  service  just  as 
you  like  it  invites  you.  Salad — Sand- 
wiches— Birthday  or  party  cakes  made 
to  order. 

Robertson  Bros.  Co. 


t.  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delig'htfuUy  located  institution, 
irtered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
■t  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
n.  Music  and  art  receive  special 
ention. 

^he  buildings  and  extensive  grrounds 
ke    it    a    most    desirable  boarding: 

lOOl. 

For    terms  address 
IISTERS    OP    THE    HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Ansela'x  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL,. 

Who's  Yer  Cleaner  ? 

(Hoosier) 

rank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

228  North  Michigan  Street 
South  Bend, Ind 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conduotefl    by    the    Sisters    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
yeai's,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
pi'oval  those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candirlates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  comnon  school  edu- 
cation. The  most  acceptable  age  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

Vor    further    information  address 
SISTEIl  SUPERIOR 
IVotre   Dame   Ave.   and  niadison  Street 
SOUTH   BEND,  IIVD. 


An  Ideal  Catholic  Publication. 

Dublin  Review. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catliolle  Magazine, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  the 
Blessed  Uirgin 

2(i  pp.  Imp.  8vi).     T'ublished  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  illustrations. 
The  Greatest   A  ariety  of  Good 
Reading   by   tlie  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  in- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Xotre  Dame,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  KISS 


NLV  a  kiss  on  baby's  face, 

Only  a  kiss  with  a  mother's  grace. 


So  simple  a  thing  that  the  sunbeam's  smiled, 
And  the  fairies  stopped  in  their  dances  wild. 
Only  a  kiss,  but  the  face  was  fair, 
And  nobody  knew  what  love  was  there, 
Nobody  knew — but  mother. 

Ethel  White,  '21. 


"JEHOX'AH  WILL  BLESS  THEE. 


TLIE  great  hall  of  the  inn  glowed  hospitably. 
Men  were  grouped  about  the  fires  relating 
the  hazards  of  their  travels.  There  was  a 
great  hubbub  of  voices.  The  tireless  servant  boys 
ran  hither  and  thither.  The  inn-keeper  had  never 
housed  so  many  guests  before. 

A  small,  frail  boy  slipped  into  the  room  and 
crept  hungrily  toward  the  nearest  fire.  Clad  in  a 
vari-colored  tunic,  he  drew  his  ragged  brown 
mantle  close  about  his  narrow  shoulders.  His 
abundant  gold-blond  hair  fell  in  tangled  dis- 
order and  his  pale  blue,  lack-lustre  eyes  showed 
only  a  shadow  of  intelligence.  A  livid  scar  on  his 
left  cheek  emphasized  the  whiteness  of  his  thin 
face.    His  mouth  was  weak  and  loose. 

The  newcomer  was  David,  an  orphan  who  took 
care  of  the  inn-keeper's  three  cows,  and  occasion- 
ally helped  in  the  kitchen.  Because  of  his  afflic- 
tion and  foreign  birth,  he  was  the  object  of  the 
jests,  ridicule  and  abuse  of  the  children.  Even 
the  older  people  shunned  him  because  they  believ- 
ed him  cursed  by  God  and  possessed  of  a  devil. 

Tonight,  drawn  irresistibly  by  the  warmth  and 
good-cheer,  he  had  braved  the  inn-keeper's  wrath 
and  entered.  As  he  came  within  the  circle  sur- 
rounding the  fire,  Zaro,  a  wealthy  merchant,  saw 
iiim.  David's  unkempt  appearance  and  evident 
lack  of  food  annoyed  Zaro.  He  shuddered  an  1 
drew  back.  The  boy  was  a  half-wit.  He  sum- 
moned  the   landlord.    "What   dost   thou  with 


one  whom  Jehovah  hath  cursed  in  thy 
house?"  he  asked.  "Who,  thinketh  thou,  will 
remain  under  the  same  rcjof  with  one  who 
is  displeasing  to  the  Lord?"  David,  fright- 
ened and  miserable,  looked  about  the  room 
beseechingly.  But  Zaro  was  a  man  of  wealth  and 
his  word  had  weight.  The  inn-keeper  seized 
the  boy  rouglily  by  the  shoulder  and  hurried  him 
from  the  room. 

David  stumbled,  leaned  against  the  wall  for 
support,  and  then  groped  his  way  almost  blindly, 
through  the  streets  of  Bethlehem  and  beyond  the 
gates.  It  was  a  clear,  crisp,  starlit  night.  A 
pale  new  moon  was  rising  above  the  horizon. 
The  wind  was  sharp  and  penetrating. 

"I  accursed  by  Jehovah,  I  am  displeasing  to  the 
Most  High.  Will  He  never  forgive  me  and  let 
me  be  as  other  boys?  Jehovah  is  cruel.  The 
winds  are  so  cold.  No  food.  The  curse  of  the 
Lord  makes  people  so  unha])py,''  David  muttered. 

He  was  tired  out  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
hills  at  the  edge  of  the  village.  He  looked  about 
with  the  cunning  of  a  wild  animal.  He  heard  the 
familiar  sound  of  cattle  stamping.  He  followed 
the  .sound  and  stopped  before  the  entrance  of  a 
hillside  cave.  A  sheepskin  hung  across  the  open- 
ing. Drawing  it  cautiously  aside,  David  peered 
within.  The  rock-hewn  interior  was  dindy  light- 
ed. The  floor  was  covered  with  straw.  An  ox 
stamped  restlessly  in  the  left  corner.    Beside  hiin, 
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stood  an  ass.  that  winkcil  duljiously  at  the  in- 
truder. In  llic  ri_i,dit  liand  corner,  six  shee]i  were 
gathered  together.  .\n  eni])ty  manger  stood  idly 
against  the  far  wall.  Water  hags  and  jars,  a 
sl-.ei)herd"s  crook  and  the  yoke  for  the  ox  lay  npon 
the  floor,  beside  tlie  manger.  I'resh  straw  was 
stored  in  an  u])])er  section  built  over  the  shee])- 
fold.    A  ladder  of  cvjiress  boughs  led  to  this  loft. 

Seeing  no  one  within.  David  entered,  threw  him- 
self U])on  the  straw  and  presently  fell  asleep. 

A  few  hours  later,  a  stirring  among  the  animals 
awakened  him.  1  le  started  u]^  and  then  crouched 
down,  trembling  and  frightened,  at  the  sound  of 
human  voices. 

"  Thou  art  weary  and  si)ent.    W  e  will  seek 

no  further,  but  abide  here  for  the  night.  It  is 
only  a  stable,  l)ut  it  will  shelter  thee,"  saiil  a  dee]), 
kindly  voice. 

David  half-rose  again  that  he  might  see  the 
owner  of  the  voice.  .\  man  entered,  carrying 
a  lantern  and  assisting  a  woman,  who  a])peared 
very  weak.  V<\  tlu'  light  fri>m  the  lantern.  David 
saw  that  the  man  was  of  middle  age.  The  woman 
was  of  medium  height,  ller  veil  being  loosened, 
he  saw  that  she  was  very  beautifnl.  but  tired  and 
pale. 

'J'iie  child  stared  at  her  so  fixedly  that  the 
woman  fell  his  gaze  and  turning  saw  the  figure 
on  the  straw.  She  ste])iied  back,  and  drew  Iut 
veil  aboiU  her.  The  man  had  iinliri'd  the  figure 
too  and  he  rai.sed  his  lantern  that  he  might  see 
who  it  was.  David,  forgetting  his  fear  and  im- 
|)elled  bv  some  power  within  him.  came  trom  hi> 
hiding  jilace  and  stood  eagerly,  pathetically  before 
them. 

"Please  do  not  be  lrnnl)K-(l.  jehnvah  will  nut 
cur.se  you  because  I  am  here.  I  will  go.  1  will 
not  harm  you.  The  In. uses  and  the  inn  have  no 
r<K)m.  Rest  and  sleep  in  David's  house.  Do  not 
go.  Come,  there  is  fresh  straw  and  —and — . 
Say  that  you  will  stay." 

The  woman  smiled  gratefully.  The  man  bless- 
ed him  with  a  glance. 

"This  night  Jehovah  will  bless  thee  for  thy 
hospitality,"  she  said. 

Davifl  was  filled  with  hai)pin(ss.  Jehovah 
would  bless  him.  lint  lie  had  cursed  him. 
Could  it  be  pftssible?    lie  looked  at  the  woman 


who  smiled.  Yes.  he  felt  sin-e  that  it  could  be 
p()s>ible  Jehovah  would  bless  him.  The  woman 
was  so  kind.  He  had  never  been  treated  in  this 
manner  before.  David  felt  that  he  must  do  some- 
th.ing  for  them,  lie  brushed  against  a  water  jar. 
There!  lie  knew  what  he  c;  uld  do.  They 
should  be  his  guests.  He  would  go  to  the  well 
and  bring  water  for  their  feet.  He  picked  up  the 
jar  and  stole  (piietly  from  the  cave.  He  retraced 
his  steps  through  the  town  and  reached  the  well, 
after  several  futile  attempts  to  draw  the  water, 
he  fell  U])on  the  stones  sobbing  weakly.  He  was 
so  disa])])ointed.  The  words  of  the  woman  Hash- 
ed into  his  mind.  Jehovah  would  bless  him. 
I  le  struggled  to  his  feet  and  tried  again.  He  suc- 
ceeded. I-'illing  the  jar,  he  made  his  way,  slowly 
and  laborioush',  to  the  cave. 

W  hen  he  came  within  sight  of  the  cave,  he 
saw  that  it  was  filled  with  a  wonderful,  golden 
light.  It  was  not  like  any  light  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  remembered  the  legends  of  the  time 
when  Jehovah  dwelt  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  He 
felt  that  such  a  light  was  caused  by  the 
l)resence  of  the  Most  High.  He  was  here,  in  the 
cave,  waiting  to  bless  him  a>  the  woman  had 
])romise(I.  David  trembled  and  glowed  with  an- 
ticipation. Scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  doing, 
he  set  down  the  water-jar.  He  bathed  his  hands 
and  feet  and  s])rinkled  his  hair.  That  was  what 
the  |)riests  did  when  they  entered  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  He  clasped  his  hands,  bowed  his  head 
and  entered. 

In  tin-  center  of  the  cave,  a  llabe  lay  in  the 
manger.  The  beautiful  woman  bent  above  Him. 
David  >loo(l  and  filled  his  eyes  with  this  sight. 
Ilis  heart  leapt  with  joy  and  overcome,  he  cast 
liinist'lf  prostrate  u|)on  the  straw.  A  weight  was 
lifted  from  his  poor,  confused  little  mind,  and  the 
woman  motioned  him  to  her  side.  .Suddenly, 
emboldened,  he  stretched  forth  his  nervous,  frail 
fingers  and  toiu'hcd  the  soft  warm  hand.  The 
Infant's  lingers  seemed  to  close  U|)on  David's. 
.\  warm,  hajjpv  glow  thrilled  him.  The  mist 
seemed  to  clear  from  his  dull,  stupid  brain,  and  the 
curse  from  his  starved  child's  heart.  He  dared 
to  lift  his  face,  transformed  with  love  and  radiant 
with  gratitude  and  look  u])on  the  Child.  He 
knew  that  Jehovah  had  blessecl  him. 

Marilla  Greene,  '20. 
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TMKN  AND  NOW. 


1 1 1'lX  nature  hid  her  eolors  gay 

I'^or  fparkling  robe  of  snowy  while, 


The  moon  unveiled  her  silverest  ray 
And  silent  awe  stole  over  night. 
Lo,  music  breaking  sound's  surcease 
.Announced  with  joy — the  Son  of  Pence! 

When  earth  was  stained  so  dark  and  red 
And  battle's  smoke  veiled  heaven's  blue, 

When  nolile  nations  had  been  bled 
The  tyrant,  rlavery,  to  subdue 

Lo,  music  marking  war's  surcease 

.Announce  with  joy — the  word  of  Peace! 

Agnes  Connelly,  '19. 


FREE  VERSE. 


THERE  is  unquestionably  a  renaissance  of 
poetry  in  America  today.  Within  the  last 
few  years,  a  wave  of  interest  has  swept 
over  the  country,  witnessed  to  by  the  enormous 
and  ever  increasing  output  of  poetical  publica- 
tions, volumes  of  verse,  anthologies  and  maga- 
zines devoted  exclusively  to  poetry.  This  renais- 
sance is  in  truth  a  "new  birth."  It  is  not  only  a 
reawakening  of  interest  in  all  poetry ;  but  a 
birth  of  new  ideas  as  to  the  form  of  poetry,  its 
subject  matter  and  its  mission  to  humanity.  Many 
would  have  us  believe  that  new  canons  of  art 
are  superseding  the  old  in  this  reawakening,  that 
the  conventional  rhythm  and  rhyme  are  outworn 
and  that  all  things,  even  such  as  we  considered 
repulsive,  are  in  reality  beautiful  and  subjects  for 
song.    This  renaissance  is  a  revolution. 

But  revolutionary  ideas  in  the  realm  of  poetry 
are  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  twentieth 
century.  We  find  Wordsworth,  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  attacking  the  foundations  of 
conventional  poetry  by  his  new  doctrines  of  sub- 
ject matter  and  diction.  In  the  Preface  to  the 
Lyrical  Ballads  of  1798,  he  says  that  when  a 
man  writes  in  poetry,  certain  ideas  and  expres- 
sions are  expected  in  his  work ;  but  that  in  these 
poems  his  readers  will  not  find  that  for  which 
they  generally  look  in  poetry.  His  purpose  was 
"to  choose  incidents  and  situations  from  com- 
mon life,  and  to  relate  and  describe  them, 
throughout,  as  far  as  was  possible,  in  a  selection 
of  language  really  used  by  men" — by  men  of 
humble  and  rustic  life,  because  such,  he  said. 


expressed  themselves  in  a  language  more  perma- 
nent and  philosophical  than  did  those  of  the 
higher  classes.  These  ideas  concerning  ])()ctry 
and  tiiose  e(|ually  unusual  that  came  out  in  the 
further  developiuents  of  the  Romantic  move- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  in  England  un- 
doubtedly revolutionized  the  attitude  toward 
l)oetry ;  but  the  innovations  of  Walt  Whitman  in 
America  and  his  influence  have  been  the  occasion 
of  a  greater  and  continual  readjustment  of  minti 
in  the  reading  public.  Besides  the  Whitmanites, 
the  English  Romanticists  of  the  last  century  are 
exceedingly  tame.  Though  revolutionary  ideas 
in  poetry  are  not  new,  those  in  America  today 
are  unique. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  work 
of  Walt  Whitman  came  as  a  shock  to  readers  of 
poetry.  Boldly  ignoring  the  sacred  and  tradi- 
tional conventions  of  poetry,  Whitman  hurled 
forth  a  type  of  verse,  unprecedented  in  lawless- 
ness of  form  and  content.  The  question  imme- 
diately aroused  in  the  mind  of  his  readers  was, 
"Is  this  poetry?"  And  to  this  question  there  were 
many  answers.  Some  denied  that  it  was  poetry 
at  all  and  styled  him,  "a  shodfly  newspaper  corre- 
spondent without  the  necessary  faculty  of  style," 
who  saw  only  phenomena  and  the  appearances 
of  things.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those 
enthusiastic  over  the  new  verse,  who  charac- 
terized its  subject  matter  as  "the  beauty  of  the 
world  as  it  now  is"  and  its  rhythm  as  "a  strange, 
irregular  cadence,  charming  the  ear  like  the  sigh- 
ing of  winds  or  the  lapping  of  waves  on  the 
shore."  During  his  life  time,  Whitman  was  not 
received  as  a  great  poet  in  his  own  country.  It 
was  England  who  helped  him  in  his  days  of 
sickness  and  neglect  at  Camden ;  her  men  of 
letters  responded  to  his  need.  He  himself  said 
that  he  probably  owed  his  life  to  this  help  from 
abroad.  But  if  Whitman  did  not  enjoy 
America's  recognition  in  his  own  day,  it  cannot 
be  gainsaid  that  he  is  receiving  his  share  of  adu- 
lation at  the  present  time.  There  is  a  widespread 
Whitman  craze.  Free  verse  writers  parade  him 
as  their  champion  and  model.  Among  his 
coteries,  such  comments  as  these  are  not  infre- 
quent: "We  have  drunk  of  the  universe  in  Walt 
Whitman's  poetry ;''  "Whitman  is  the  arch-type 
for  builders  to  come  ;"  nor  do  his  admirers  hesi- 
tate even  to  place  him  with  our  truly  great,  for  we 
find  Whitman  uncompromisingly  ranked  with 
Homer,  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Consequently, 
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it  is  possible  to  get  an  in^iglu  into  the  general 
eharacteristics  of  contemi)orary  7rr,s-  librc  by  a 
consideration  of  the  si)ecific  nature  of  W  hitman's 
work.  The  outstanding  characteristics  of  his 
poetry  are  its  seeming  formlessness,  lack  of 
rhyme,  peculiar  rhythm  and  unusual  content. 
Whitman  abandoned  form  to  such  an  extent  that 
his  poetry  is  almost  formless.  Although  rhyme 
and  meter  are  absent  from  his  verse,  it  possesses 
a  certain  natural  chanting  rhythm.  A  tone  of 
sensuous  enjoyment  or  exultation  prevails.  In 
his  "Song  of  Myself,"  he  says,  "I  am  the  poet  of 
the  body,  I  am  the  poet  of  the  soul,"  but  there  is 
little  of  the  soul  in  his  poetry.  In  fact,  the 
])liysical  element  is  so  conspicuous  that  it  has 
evoked  the  condemnation  that  "his  chief  interest 
was  in  his  own  sensations."  Noble  passion  and 
high  intellectuality  are  wanting  in  his  work.  As 
regards  his  selection  of  subject  matter,  he  was 
radically  inclusive.  A  pantheist  in  spirit,  he 
reasoned  thus  :  "God  is  everything  ;  everything 
is  God — a  miracle,  a  divine  wonder.  How  can 
I  best  affirm  this?  Not  by  praising  the  stars 
and  beauties  of  nature,  already  admitted  to  be 
marvelous;  l)ut  by  singing  God  in  the  mouse 
and  the  grass  and  the  pismire  and  in  Walt  Whit- 
man, John  Smith  Everyman." 

Within  the  last  six  years  these  principles 
have  been  very  actively  revived  and  have  given 
rise  to  a  form  of  poetry,  generally  known  as  vers 
librc  or  free  verse.  Strictly  s])eaking,  the  term 
designates  a  body  of  poetry,  which  has  developed 
since  V^\2.  It  is  characterized  by  an  absolute 
disregard  for  tlie  old  jjoetie  forms  and  ])v  a  Ixild 
departure  from  the  conventional  rhyme  and 
meter.  The  free  verse  writer  has  not  violated 
form  alone:  but  has  made  substance  yield  a  new 
significance.  He  has  introduced  into  poetry  a 
great  deal  of  material,  which  a  decade  ago  would 
have  been  sternly  rejected  as  utterly  foreign  to 
its  province.  In  his  defense  of  this  freedom  the 
pf)et  is  ready  with  his  reason.  He  says  that,  in 
f)rder  to  attain  the  irio.st  perfect  expression  of 
himself,  he  cannot  l)e  restricted  by  any  such 
hindrances  as  the  traditional  ])oetic  school  seeks 
to  impose  upon  him.  lie  demands  absolute  and 
unconditional  freedom  as  his  right.  I  lu'  jioet's 
reason  may  satisfy  the  poet,  but  a  student  of  the 
])hilosophy  of  literature  recognizes  in  free  verse 
an  effect  of  which  certain  |)]iascs  of  our  national 
development  are  at  least  the  jiartial  cause.  ,Such 
relation  of  cause  anrl  efTect  is  evident  from  these 


facts.  I'ree  verse  is  an  American  literary  move- 
ment, confined  i)ractically  to  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  has  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice the  broadest  notion  and  the  widest  use  of 
liberty,  political,  social  and  religious  of  any 
nation  today.  Its  government  is  re])ublican,  its 
philosophy  largely  materialistic,  its  religion  athe- 
istic. These  last  two  are  not  established  condi- 
tions of  the  American  mind  and  soul,  but  only 
transition  states.  They  represent  the  national 
strivings  for  ultimate  solutions  of  the  meta- 
physical questions  of  life.  They  correspond  in 
the  development  of  the  nation  to  the  scepticism 
of  youth  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  But  such 
a  combination  of  conditions,  if  it  finds  literary 
ex])ression  at  all,  will  either  find  or  make  a  some- 
what restless,  not  to  say  lawless  form  of  expres- 
sion. I'Vee  verse  is  just  such  a  lawless  form.  It 
is  not  a  finished  form,  nor,  it  is  almost  to  be 
hoped,  a  permanent  one;  but  rather  the  expres- 
sion of  the  natural  state  of  development,  unrest 
and  fermentation.  Literature  is  a  reflection  of 
life,— poetry  is  only  its  more  intense  reflection; 
hence  free  verse  is  an  exaggerated  expression  of 
these  conditions.  One  might  almost  call  it  the 
"wild  oats"  period  of  our  poetical  literary  history. 

Though  each  poet  is  a  "law  unto  himself,"  free 
verse  writers  divide  themselves  ])roadly  into  two 
groups,  the  Social-Revolutionists  and  the  Imag- 
ists.  y\mong  the  well  known  exponents  of  free 
verse  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Robert  b'rost  and  Amy 
L)well  may  be  taken  as  representative.  Masters 
and  Erost  may  in  their  more  radical  work  be 
considered  Social-Revolutionists.  Their  writings 
are  the  poetry  of  what  Socialism  is  the  politics; 
critical,  if  not  openly  rebellious  toward  conven- 
tions and  moral  law^s,  and  niorl)idly  garrulous 
about  the  weaknesses  of  humanity.  When  one 
rememl)ers  that  .Socialism  has  grown  in  the  last 
decade  to  be  a  national  i)arty  in  jiolitics,  one  is 
not  surprised  In  find  its  insidious  ])rinciples 
])ara(ling  in  such  pseiido-])oetic  garb. 

Kobert  l'"rost,  though  radical  in  his  views  as  to 
sub.stancc  is  conservative  as  to  form  in  most  of 
his  work.  He  believes  in  the  efi'ectivencss  of 
col1o(|nial  si)eecli.  In  the  "Xorth  of  Boston,"  a 
ciillection  of  scenes  and  incidents  from  New 
i'jigland  life,  he  makes  constant  use  of  the  spoken 
rather  than  the  literary  word.  His  most  recent 
work,  "Mountain  Interval,"  is  an  exemplification 
of  this  theory.  With  its  api)earance,  critics  are 
beginning  to  cjuestion  Mr.  Erost's  proposition 
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tliat  OIK"  suhjoct  is  as  (k'sirahlc,  one  word  as 
lirauti fill  as  another.  Mr.  h'rost  writes  in  formal 
as  well  as  in  free  verse.  If  we  conii)are  anyone 
of  his  best  ])oems  in  free  verso  with  one  in  formal 
ver.se,  we  can  then  decide  which  is  superior,  which 
it  is  that  has  the  touch  of  the  poet,  which  is  the 
better  poetry?  "Not  to  Keep"  is  a  good  example 
of  his  free  verse.  There  is  undoubtedly  .strength 
in  this  poem ;  but  the  question  is,  does  it  not  con- 
tain other  and  greater  possibilities  which  might 
have  been  realized  had  it  been  done  in  formal 
rhyme  and  rhythm?  His  ])referencc  for  the 
colloquial  speech  is  evidenced  in  the  lines : 

She  had  to  ask,  "What  was  it  clear?" 

"Enough, 

Yet  not  enough.    A  bullet  through  and  through 
High  in  the  breast.    Nothing  hut  what  good  care 
.•\nd  medicine  and  rest — and  you  a  week. 
Can  cure  me  of  to  go  again." 

The  last  lines  are  the  expression  of  deep  feeling ; 

The  same 
Grim  giving  to  do  over  for  them  Ijoth. 
She  dared  no  more  than  ask  him  with  her  eyes 
How  was  it  with  him  for  a  second  trial. 
And  with  his  eyes  he  asked  her  not  to  ask. 
They  had  given  him  back  to  her,  but  not  to  keep. 

How  does  this  ])oem  compare  with  "The  Road 
Not  Taken,"  a  poem  of  twenty  lines  in  formal 
verse?  The  simplicity  of  it  is  delightful — it  is 
so  easy,  so  smooth,  so  natural.  In  it  are  em- 
bodied the  potentially  infinite  vision  and  intense 
feeling  of  the  true  poet.  When  we  finish  reading 
it,  we  wonder  if  Mr.  Frost  has  not  looked  into 
our  own  hearts — it  is  so  personal  in  its  appeal. 

Two  roads  diverged  in'  a  yellow  wood, 
And  sorry  I  could  not  travel  both 
And  be  one  traveler,  long  I  stood 
And  looked  down  one  as  far  as  I  could 
To  where  it  bent  in  the  undergrowth 
Then  took  the  other,  as  just  as  fair. 

In  the  last  lines  we  find  a  strong  and  direct  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  the  whole  poem: 

I  shall  be  telling  this  with  a  sigh 
Somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence ; 
Two  roads  diverged  in  a  wood  and  I, 
I  took  the  one  less  traveled  by 
And  that  made  all  the  difference.  - 

Edgar  Lee  Masters,  who  is  extremely  radical 
in  his  views  both  as  to  form  and  content  has  pro- 
duced some  singular  work  of  the  Social-Revolu- 
tionary type.  His  collection  of  poems,  the  "Spoon 
River  Anthology,"  has    evoked    more  criticism 


than  any  of  his  works.  These  ])oems  may  con- 
tain good  character  drawing  and  dramatic  force; 
but  they  are  often  blasphemous  and  at  times  so 
offensive  as  to  preclude  the  ])ossibiIity  of  their 
being  poetry.  Ihit  Masters  is  a  ])oet  of  power 
when  he  wishes  to  be.  He  has  given  us  a  re- 
markable poem  in  "Simon  Surnamed  Peter."  In 
some  ninety  lines  we  read  his  singing  praises  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  and  at  once  we  cry 
out,  "This  is  poetry — this  man  is  a  poet."  There 
is  nuisic  in  it  and  there  is  strength.  We  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  vision  of  the  seer.  Peter,  fiesh 
and  blood,  stands  before  us  at  the  words : 

You  Peter,  a  wave,  a  star  among  clouds,  a  reed  in  the 
wind 

A  guide  of  tlie  blind 

Both  smiter  and  flyer ;  but  human  always,  I  protest 
Beyond  all  the  rest. 

The  whole  poem  is  so  manifest,  so  simple  and 
withal  so  deep,  so  incisive,  so  powerful.  It 
would  seem  that  the  poet  will  not  be  hushed  in 
his  song  which  rises  in  power. 

You  warder  and  jailer  and  sealer  of  facts  and  decrees 
To  use  the  big  keys 

With  which  to  reveal  and  fling  wide  all  the  soul  and 

the  scheme 
Of  the  Galilee  dream  — 

until  it  closes  in  the  superb  lines: 

You  were  called  by  Him,  Peter,  a  rock,  but  we  give 

you  the  name 
Of  Peter  the  Flame. 

I-'or  you  struck  a  spark,  as  the  spark  from  the  shock 
Of  steel  upon  rock. 

The  rock  has  his  use  but  the  flame  gives  the  light 
In  the  way  in  the  night : — 

Oh,  Peter,  the  dreamer,  impetuous,  human,  divine, 
Gnarled  branch  of  the  vine ! 

Little  of  Master's  work  in  free  verse  can  com- 
pare with  this  or  with  "The  Loom,"  another  ex- 
ample of  his  formal  verse. 

Unlike  the  writers  of  the  Social-Revolutionary 
group,  the  Imagist  does  not  deal  with  problems 
of  life.  He  merely  presents  images  for  their 
emotional  effects,  reproducing  them  in  rapid 
succession  as  a  series  of  sensations,  while  the 
spectator  or  reader  is  left  to  form  his  own  asso- 
ciations and  supply  his  own  interpretation. 
Imagism,  like  modern  painting,  leaves  out  of 
its  picture  all  personal  interpretation  on  the  part 
of  the  poet.  It  omits  all  those  comments,  re- 
flections, emotions  and  overtones  proper  to  ordi- 
nary poetry.  The  poetry  of  Imagism  finds  its 
iniiietus  in  the  psychology  of  sensation,  the  only 
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aspect  of  pliilosophy  to  which  scientific  attention 
has  been  devoted  in  America  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  fact  that  Thomas  Edison  and  his  fol- 
lowers define  thought  as  highly  developed  sensa- 
tion and  soul  as  a  bundle  of  sensations,  explains 
but  does  not  excuse  such  glorification  of  sensa- 
tion as  forms  the  l)ulk  of  tliis  type  of  jwetry. 
Amy  Lowell  is  an  exponent  of  the  theory  of 
Imagism.  She  has  written  sucli  quantities  of 
free  verse  that  one  is  justly  doubtful  of  its  quality. 
Most  of  it  begins  with  some  slight  poetic  ini[)ulse 
which,  when  spread  out  over  half  a  dozen  pages, 
ends  by  being  very  tiresome  prose.  Such  lines  as 
these  from  "The  City  of  Falling  Leaves,"  are 
representative : 

Leaves  fall 
Brown  leaves 
Yellow  leaves 
They  fall 
Flutter, 
Fall  again. 

In  tlicniselves  they  are  only  an  emphasis  of  the 
obvious  so  characteristic  of  the  free  verse  poets. 
Hut  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  poetic  possi- 
bilities of  Miss  Lowell's  verse,  its  woefully  ignor- 
ant allusions  to  "bold  investigations  hid  in  con- 
fessionals" and  the  like  show  inexcusably  bad 
taste  and  misinformation  in  a  Bostonian  and 
lack  of  freedom  from  prejudice  in  an  apostle  of 
freedom  for  ])oetry.  Mr,  Kilmer  well  expressed 
the  general  feeling  towards  Miss  Lowell's  verse 
when  he  said,  "But  no  one  reads  Miss  Lowell's 
writings — I  have  too  nuich  respect  for  her  good 
taste  to  believe  that  she  herself  reads  them." 

In  following  uj)  the  work  of  any  of  these 
writers  of  free  verse,  the  necessary  conclusion 
is  that  it  is  a  rudimentary  and  not  a  final  art- 
form.  It  would  seem  that  the  i)oet  resorts  to 
free  verse;  because  his  thought  is  not  yet  perfect 
in  its  crystallization  ;  because  his  emotion  is  not 
at  its  height.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poet  whose 
theme  is  complete,  whose  message  is  part  of  his 
soul,  sings  his  song  into  the  smwth,  regular 
rhythms  of  formal  verse.  Certain  effects  in 
poetry  arc  impossible  without  the  use  of  regular 
rhythm  and  rhyme.  Poetry  means  singing,  a 
lifting  of  the  spirit,  an  arousing  of  feeling;  but 
free  verse  rarely  fulfils  this  purpose.  It  may 
serve  as  a  medium  for  ironic  comments  on  the 
life  of  man,  for  grote.sf|ue  ])ictures  of  the  com- 
mon "stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part," 


but  as  a  means  of  translating  the  soul  into  the 
heights  of  religious  experience,  to  the  depths  of 
suffering  or  to  the  region  of  ecstacy,  free  verse 
is  doomed  to  failure. 

Free  verse  involves  a  great  danger,  which  it 
is  not  (lifiicult  to  perceive.  It  demands  a  free- 
dom, wiiich  not  infre(|uently  ends  in  license.  The 
poet  is  always  a  person  of  strong  feelings.  It  is 
this  which  goes  to  make  him  a  poet.  Therefore 
he  needs  the  restraint  of  some  definite  form  to 
keep  his  emotions  in  proper  bounds,  otherwise 
he  is  apt  to  ofTend.  The  greater  the  poet,  the 
deeper  his  feelings,  hence  the  more  danger 
there  is  that  he  will  commit  some  excess  in  con- 
sequence of  his  very  ])ower.  Free  verse  gives 
him  too  much  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
poet  confines  his  emotions  within  a  certain  form, 
this  danger  is  largely  eliminated.  Form  serves 
as  a  chastening  restraint.    It  tends  to  purify. 

Though  one  is  forced  to  pass  over  the  larger 
body  of  free  verse  productions  in  themselves  as 
undeserving  of  the  name  of  poetry,  nevertheless 
he  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  movement  may  be 
of  some  real  benefit  to  poetry.  Greater 
flexibility,  greater  virility  will  result  from  the 
present  movement.  The  poet  will  have  a  larger 
scope  for  his  powers,  as  a  result  of  the  renewed 
interest  in  the  entire  world  of  experience. 
Goethe's  words,  used  to  describe  the  ultra- 
romantic  excesses  in  French  literature  in  his  own 
day,  might  well  be  applied  to  the  free  verse  situa- 
tion :  "The  extremes  and  excrescences  will  grad- 
ually disap])ear ;  but  at  last  this  great  advantage 
will  remain,  besides  a  freer  form,  richer  and 
more  diversified  subjects  will  have  been  attained, 
and  no  object  of  the  broadest  world  and  the 
most  manifold  life  will  be  any  longer  excluded  as 

Makv  D.  McDotrOAL,  '18. 


TIIF.  .SNOW  OF  PEACF. 

FTFR  years  war-torn  and  anguished 
I'eace  had  at  last  been  gained, 

I'.ut  the  weary  world  still  languished, 
ller  face  with  hattle  stained. 

To  free  the  world  from  her  sorrow, 
To  hide  her  wounds  and  woe, 

To  be  a  pledge  for  the  morrow 
God  sent  the  merciful  snow. 


Lucille  Potter  Mm.ler,  '21. 
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PKACE. 

T  1  leaven's  portal  that  November  morn, 
Our  (iod  looked  down  upon  the  earth  forlorn, 

Hefore  Him  knelt  Saint  Michael,  warrior-knight, 
With  Andrew,  Mark,  and  George — a  heavenly  sight — 
Said  Jeanne,  her  hair  entwined  with  fleur-de-lis, 
"A  victory  and  honored  peace,  pray  we." 

God  heard  and  smiled ;  He  cared  not  to  withhold 
A  joy  from  her,  llis  warrior-maiden  bold, 
"I  give,"  He  spoke, — and  loved  her  with  His  glance — 
"Peace  to  the  world  and  victory  to  France." 

AIary  McNamara,  '21. 


THE  VENEGEANCE  OF  WAR. 


UST  a  miinite,  Sergeant,  there's  a  souvenir 
for  my  boy,"  said  Gene  L'Atitier,  as  he 
^  stopped  to  pick  up  a  bright  object  from 
among  the  debris  of  No  Man's  Land.  He  put 
the  trinket  in  his  pocket  with  some  three  or  four 
others,  and  went  on  with  liis  comi^anion.  The 
two  men  were  silent  for  a  time,  cUiring  which  a 
rush  of  memories  flooded  the  soul  of  Gene 
I/Autier.  The  past  four  years  with  its  riot  of 
events  and  vicissitudes  marched  through  his  mind 
in  review.  He  recalled  how  in  the  Spring  of 
1915  he  had  bid  good-bye  to  his  wife  and  little 
son  of  eight  months  and  left  his  old  home  in 
\  irginia  to  answer  the  call  of  the  patriot  and 
warrior. 

The  L'Autiers  were  indeed  an  American 
family  of  the  early  day,  Gene's  great-grandfather 
having  come  over  from  France  with  Lafayette 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  After  the  war  he 
remained  in  this  country  instead  of  returning 
with  his  comrades  to  his  native  land.  And  there 
in  Virginia  not  far  froin  the  historic  Yorktown 
the  L'Autiers  had  dwelt  since  the  days  of 
seventy-nine.  They  were  a  fine  family  of  real 
Americans  but  along  with  their  growing  spirit 
of  the  new  land  thrived  the  old  love  of  "la  belle 
France."  And  when  the  grand  old  Motherland 
in  1915  found  herself  in  such  dire  danger  from 
the  invasion  of  the  Hun,  young  L'Autier  felt  it 
his  duty  to  go  to  her  aid.  Being  an  American 
citizen  he  could  render  assistance  at  that  time 
only  by  joining  the  now  famous  foreign  legion 
composed  chiefly  of  Americans  and  known  as 
the  Lafayette  Escadrille.    Later  when  his  own 


country  went  into  the  big  war  L'Autier  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Rainbow  Division.  And  as  he  now 
reviewed  the  events  of  those  fotir  years  the  deeds 
of  the  division  filled  his  heart  with  just  pride. 
Then  the  ecstasy  of  a  victorious  peace  and  the 
hojje  of  "home  again"  fired  his  soul.  He  was 
living  in  exultation.  Peace,  wife,  home,  child ! 
these  were  all  that  he  could  think  of  now. 
*  *  -t  * 

"Ooh  Ma,  you're  going  to  have  a  whole  lot  o' 
nice  thhigs  for  Christmas,  ain't  you?"  exclaimed 
Gene  L'Autier,  Jr.  as  he  surveyed  a  table  of 
friutcakes  and  holiday  sweets  in  his  mother's 
kitchen.  And  he  kept  on  talking  as  fast  as  he 
could  in  an  efi^ort  to  distract  his  mother  whilst 
his  little  fingers  dug  a  hole  in  the  icing  on  this 
cake  and  extracted  a  nut  and  a  decoration  from 
another.  It  was  Christmas  Eve  and  the  mother 
was  too  busy  with  her  culinary  preparations  to 
give  her  boy  the  tistial  attention. 

"Say  Mamma,  does  Old  Santa  Claus  have 
'chine  guns  like  my  Daddie  shoots  over  in  Saint 
Francis  ?"  The  lad  always  insisted  that  his  father 
was  in  Saint  Francis,  not  in  France. 

"Oh,  no,  dearie ;  why  a  big  stocking  like 
Mamma's  wouldn't  hold  a  real  machine  gun. 
Santa  just  has  airguns  and  popguns  for  little 
boys." 

"I  mean  little  ones,  Ma?" 

"I  don't  think  anybody  has  'chine  guns  except 
Uncle  Sam"  answered  the  mother  indifferently 
as  she  went  on  with  her  cooking. 

"Aw,  shoot !  Then  I  whisht  my  Daddie  'ould 
send  me  one  of  his'n." 
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The  boy"s  mother  and  his  ohl  grandfather  had 
told  liim  many  stories  about  the  war  and  about 
liis  father  and  tlie  I  iuns.  ]  le  knew  the  Lafayette 
Escaih'ille  from  A  to  Z  tmtil  lie  was  in  his  own 
way  a  very  good  authority  on  most  any  phase  of 
the  war.  And  a  small  munition  outfit  was  what 
he  most  wanted  in  his  stocking  that  night  when 
Santa  would  come  on  his  Christmas  round.  An 
e.xpression  of  disappointment  came  over  his  face 
when  he  was  told  that  Santa  had  nothing  but  poj)- 
guns  and  airguns.  So  great  was  his  distress 
tliat  fur  the  moment  he  forgot  to  pick  any  more 
raisins  out  of  the  fruitcake.  With  all  that  he 
knew  aljoiU  real  fighting  he  could  never  be  happy 
with  a  mere  po])gun.  He  soon  forgot  his  sorrow, 
however,  in  the  pre.sence  of  the  tempting  sweets. 

■■L<;ok,  (jenie-boy,"  said  the  mother  holding 
out  to  him  a  big  ^lice  of  ])hmi  pudding,  "now 
run  out  and  talk  to  (irandjja  while  Mamma  fixes 
up  for  Christmas."' 

"Ouch,  this  i-  hot!  I'.ye  Mamma,  I'll  be  back 
'fore  long  and  help  you  to  fix  Christmas.  I  can 
talk  to  (jrandpa  any  old  time  and  Christmas 
don't  c(jme  but  once  a  year.    Ijye,  Ma!" 

Christine  L'Autier  smiled  to  herself  as  the 
little  fellow  went  out  the  d(jor  and  her  thoughts 
went  back  to  their  first  Christmas  four  years 
before,  when  little  Gene's  father  was  at  home. 
Rven  then  the  child  had  insisted  on  being  in  his 
father's  arms  as  he  helped  the  mother  "fix"  for 
their  first  Christmas.  A  tear  rolled  down  her 
clieek.  Little  Gene  had  helped  ])rei)are  for  every 
Christmas  since  tlun,  ]»ut  there  cmdd  be  no  real 
Christmas  without  big  ( lene,  too.  This  mood 
passed,  however,  as  (piickly  as  it  had  come. 
Christine  W'as  soon  her  old  cheerftd,  hoi)eful  self 
such  as  she  bad  l)y  dint  of  determination  been 
those  four  long  years  since  her  husband  went 
away  to  war.  Xoisy  steps  outside  told  her  that 
ihe  boy  had  finished  the  slice  and  was  coming 
jjack.  She  smiled  as  she  thought  how  like  big 
(jcne  he  was — the  same  cheerftd,  winsome,  irre- 
sistible f iene  as  his  fatiier.  She  could,  of  course, 
get  along  much  better  without  his  help  l)Ut, 
after  all,  what  would  (  hristnias  be  unless  Gene 
had  a  hand  in  the  "fixin"?"  And  as  the  little 
busy  body  appeared  again  in  the  doorway  his 
fond  mother  smiled  him  welcome. 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  very  early  on  Christmas  morning  that 


Gene  L'.Vutier,  weary  and  war-worn  but  joyous 
as  he  had  never  been  before  got  back  from  France 
to  liis  old  home  in  \  irginia.  (irandjia  had  gotten 
u])  very  early  to  make  a  fire  tuider  the  yule  logs 
in  the  fireplace  and  to  light  the  candles  on  the 
Christmas  tree.  He  had  promised  his  grandson 
mnnercus  times  the  night  before  that  he  would 
call  him  that  morning  very  early;  "the  first  wink 
you  wake  up,  Grampa"  was  the  injunction.  And 
just  as  he  was  going  up  stairs  to  do  so  the  door 
bell  rang.  When  he  opened  the  door  who  should- 
be  there  but  his  own  son,  Gene  L'yVutier.  l^riefly, 
tliis  was  the  greatest  Christmas  for  (irandpa. 
b'or  fiim-  years  he  had  prayed  with  all  his  faith 
and  fervor  that  he  might  live  to  see  his  son  home 
again.  And  now  the  old  man  was  unspeakably 
happy  that  his  prayer  was  answered.  After 
greeting  his  boy  with  all  the  fondness  and  love  of 
an  old  parent  and  leaving  the  hu.sband  and  wife 
alone  he  went  upstairs  to  call  little  (jene. 

.'\s  he  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  the 
sleeinng  l)oy  tears  of  joy  stole  down  his  furrowed 
cheek  and  lost  themselves  in  his  long  gray  whis- 
kers. Presently  the  old  father,  chiding  himself 
for  getting  to  his  second  childhood  so  soon,  dried 
his  eyes,  and  woke  the  child. 

"Is  it  tomorrow,  (irampa?"  asked  the  sleepy 
boy,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"^'es,  honey,  it's  tomorrow.  Merry  Christ- 
mas to  you  !" 

"()h,  is  it  Christmas,  Grani])a?  Christmas 
Gift  !  1  got  you  first,"  exclaimed  little  Gene,  now 
thoroughly  roused. 

"Let's  don't  ])ul  on  ni_\-  shoes,  Grampa;  I'm 
going  down  to  get  the  gim  that  Santa  Clans  wos 
goin'  a  bring  me.    Come  on,  Grami)a!'' 

Instead  of  waiting  to  be  carried  down  in  the 
arms  of  his  grandfather  as  usual  the  boy  half 
tumbled  down  the  stairs  in  his  haste  to  see  what 
.Santa  had  brought.  The  old  man  had  said  noth- 
ing of  the  surprise  that  was  waiting,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  fool  of  the  stairs  little  (iene  was  not  only 
sm-])rised  but  shocked  to  see  his  mother  in  the 
arms  of  a  strange  man,  a  soldier. 

The  glad  father  greeted  bis  little  son  as  he 
went  toward  him  to  take  him  in  his  arms  but  the 
bo\'  ran  and  bid  bt'liind  his  mother. 

"It's  h'ather,  I'aby,  go  and  kiss  Father,"  urged 
the  mother.  The  child  held  out  his  hand,  but 
drew  it  back  quickly  in  di.strust  of  the  stranger. 
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"It's  I'allici",  ("icno;  don't  you  love  your 
I'athcr  ?" 

"No."  said  the  child  decisively.  Then  spying 
his  Christmas  tree  in  the  corner  of  the  room  he 
forgot  the  soldier  and  his  mother  and  ran  off 
to  insjiect  his  presents. 

Ciene  L'Autier  stood  stricken  to  the  heart. 
Time  and  again  he  had  pictured  to  himself  the 
gladness  with  which  his  boy  would  come  to  him. 
His  wife  tried  to  remind  him  tliat  little  (!ene  had 
never  had  a  chance  to  know  him  and  love  him, 
but  with  little  effort.  The  father  had  not  antic- 
ipated such  a  reception.  The  four  years  of  hell 
he  had  just  finished  were  as  nothing  to  this  mo- 
ment of  staggering,  blasting  anguish.  War  had 
been  hard  enough  in  its  waging  in  many  ways  but 
intolerably  harder  now  in  having  made  him  a 
stranger  to  his  child.  He  had  done  his  duty 
bravely,  fully — and  this  was  his  reward !  This 
was  what  his  patriotism  had  done  for  him !  He 
had  been  ready  for  death  everyday  since  he  left 
his  home,  but  not  ready  for  this  blow  from  his 
child. 

"O,  the  vengeance  of  war!"  he  muttered  be- 
tween breaths,  "the  vengeance  of  war!"  The  wife 
was  weeping.  The  old  grandfather  had  observed 
the  scene  in  silence,  with  something  of  his  son's 
emotion. 

Then  of  a  sudden  little  Gene,  who  was  in- 


dustriously exploring  his  C'lu-islmas  tree  called, 
"Mother,  what  kind  of  a  gun  is  this?" 

"Why,  that's  \our  air-rifle,  dearie,  that  Santa 
brought  you  last  night  while  you  were  asleep." 

"Ala"  returned  the  disappointed  boy,  "just 
send  it  back  to  .Santa.  ]f  he  wont  bring  he  the 
'chine  gun  like  J  wants  he  can  keep  his  ole  guns. 
I'm  goin'  to  git  a  real  gun  from  my  Daddy  in 
Saint  P'rancis.  I  can't  be  no  sojer  lak  my  Daddy 
wid  a  gun  like  this." 

"Here,  son,  how  will  this  do?"  asked  the 
father  as  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  bright,  hand- 
some revolver.  The  boy  came  over  to  see,  for- 
getting in  his  interest  his  fear  of  the  stranger. 

"Is  that  a  real  gun?"  he  asked  enthusiastically. 

"Yes,  Child,"  said  the  father  as  he  took  the 
now  unresisting  boy  in  his  amis,  "that's  a  real 
gun,  that's  been  in  the  war.  It  belonged  to  a 
big  German  officer  I  captured,  and  I  saved  it  for 
my  little  Gene  when  he  gets  big ;  but  you  can 
have  it  right  now  if  Mother  doesn't  care?  I 
have  some  other  souvenirs  for  you  in  my  pack." 

The  boy  examined  it  for  a  moment,  mu.sing 
with  his  child's  mind — "a  real  live  gun  from  the 
war? — then  you'se  my  Daddy  from  Saint  Francis, 
ain't  you?"  and  clinging  to  his  prize  he  clasped 
his  arms  tight  about  Big  Gene's  neck  and  whis- 
pered into  his  ear,  "O  Daddie,  you'se  much 
better'n  Ole  Santa  Claus." 

Esther  C.a.rrico,  '20. 


BACK  HOME  AGAIN. 


.\CK  home  again  from  Flander's  land, 
'      Back  home  from  battle's  roar, 
To  where  you're  happy  just  to  he 
Upon  Columbia's  shore. 


Our  captain's  back  to  his  small  farm, 
Our  sergeant's  at  the  mill. 

And  privates  from  our  regiment 
Are  now  in  office  drill. 


Back  home  to  my  old  Hoosier  State 
Where  weeds,  in  fields,  that  grow 

.'Xre  sweeter  with  their  thorny  flowers 
Than  Flander's  poppies'  glow. 


I'm  proud  I've  gone  and  done  my  bit, 
In  France  some  time  to  roam  ; 

But  I  am  prouder  still  to  say 
America's  my  home. 

Ada  Costello.  '19. 
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IIIC  JACIT. 
(A  Morality  Play.) 

DRAMATIS  I'KKSO.NAE. 

PuF.LLA  Prima  Conscience. 

Pl'EI.I.A  SeCUNDA.  Ini.KNESS. 
PUEI.I.A  '1'eRTIA. 


Time — 8:45  P.  M.  the  nujht  frcccdiiu/  'lucsdity  morning. 

Pi.Aci: — (I  Sof'liDniorc's  room. 

Three  t/irls  iire  disi  oirrcd  seated  around  a  table. 

Puella  Prima  dk  it : 

My  friends,  we  must  adjourn — the  lioiu-  grows  late, 
The  hall  is  still — please  pass  another  date 
Stuffed  will  with  almonds. 

PuELi.A  Secunda:  Here  it  is,  subside! 

Your  strident  tones  much  woe  to  us  betide 
If  Sister  chance  to  pass  along  this  way. 

Pl'ella  Tertia  : 

How  lovely  that  your  laundry  came  today! 
Is  your  tlu-mc  near  completion?    Mine,  alas, 
Is  under  way — that's  all.    Hut  it  will  pass. 

Pi  Ei.i.A  Pri  .\ia  ; 

This  date's  exceeding  good — pray  pa-s  three  more. 
Oh  my.  this  English  is  an  awful  bore! 

Pri:i.i.A  Secunda  : 

My  dear  girl,  work,  and  get  your  little  theme 

PUELI.A  Tl-  R  l  lA  : 

A  duller  task  I'd  never,  never  dream.  

I'ut  what  is  that?    Strange  noises  'neath  the  bed!! 

PCEI.I.A  i'Rl  .MA  : 

A  mouse  beiu-ath  the  coverlet  I  dread! 

Pi  Ei.f.A  Secunda  : 

A  mouse,  you  say  ? 

PuEi.i.A  Tertia:  A  mouse! 

I'uEi.i.A  Prima:  Yes,  yes,  a  mouse! 

1  fear  he's  eating  up  a  georgette  blouse. 

I'l  l  1. 1. A  Si  (T!M)A  : 

Oon't  climb  the  chandelier  just  yet — be  calm; 
'Tis  not  a  nu)use,  and  not  a  German  bomb, 
Nor  yet  a  man, — just  listen — 

PuEU.A  i'Rl  MA  :  ()|,  ,„y  Mouse, 

All  triiumed  in  bea<ls,  and  eaten  by  a  mouse— 
(She  'u'eep.i ) 

Pi  Ki.i  A  Tertia  : 

I '.Ml  hear  ! 

(A  vniee  from  benealh  the  bed.) 
I  suffer  inf)st  untold  abuse. 
Just  wait,  my  girls,  till  all  these  bonds  are  loose. 


Pi  i-j.i.A  Skci'N'ha  : 

hiin't  faint — nil  faciendum — nothing  doing! 
1  camiot  liave  you  two  at  once  boo-hooing. 
Whoever  you  are  beneath  the  bed,  come  out; 
We  want  to  know  what  mischief  you're  about. 

Pi  i:lla  Tertia  : 

I  shake,  I  (|uake,  my  heart  goes  pit-a-pat — 
i\  strange,  majestic,  gloomy  figure  that! 
{A  figure  emerges  from  beneath  the  bed.) 

PuKi.i.A  Secunda  : 

Ye  god: !    what  see  I  here — as  big  as  life 

And  twice  as  natural,  with  burdens  rife — 

'Tis  Conscience,  whom  I  thought  at  home  asleep! 

Conscience  : 

Yes,  I !    With  \  ery  heart-break  I  must  weep 
To  see  you  all  so  dilatory  still. 
Get  you  to  work,  and  do  it  with  a  will! 
Oh.  what  indignities!    Hound  there  was  I, 
Once-honored  Con:cience;  books  were  piled  up  high 
On  to))  of  my  fair  form,  while  deep'ning  dust 
Upon  them  gathered — futhermore  I  must 
Consort  with  outlawed  "ponie.-."    Woe  is  me ! 
While  that  insinuating  wretch  can  be — 

I'l'Ki.i.A  Tektia  :    (Pee/ying  behind  eurtain  of  door) 

Good  Conscience,  pray  don't  raise  your  voice  so 
high— 

I  see  the  Omnipresent  speeding  by. 

I'uKi.i.A  Secunda  : 

"Insinuating  wretch"!!    Don't  look  at  me! 

Conscience  : 

While  thai  wretch,  1  repeat,  can  ever  be 
In  highe.-t  feather,  wantoning  your  time, 
Distracting  you  from  pursuits  more  sublime; 
.\h,  look  at  Iiini  shrink  back  in  trembling  fear 
.'Xnd  seek  to  hick',  the  moment  /  appear! 

PuEi.i.A  Prima:  (pereei^'ing  Idleness) 
Why,  Idleness,  I  did  not  even  know 
That  you  were  here:    1  pray  you,  quickly  go! 

Idleness : 

I'roiul,  prating  Conscience,  T  am  master  now 
()f  all  these  three — why  should  they  care  to  bow 
To  your  dictates  and  lea\e  my  ea-y  ride? 
Conscience  : 

Hut  Idleness  belongetli  to  the  fool: 
Come    Sophomores,   you're   mine!    I'll    tide  you 
through 

I'^xaminations  all  your  life  if  you 
lint  yield  yourselves  to  ine. 
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ri'Ki.i.A  Pkima:  \\\.  arc  not  used 

To  you,  anil  Idlcuess  lias  well  amused 
Our  pa.-siug  hours. 

luLKNKss :  Now,  that's  the  way  to  speak, 

But  I'm  too  tired  to  argue  (yawiis.) 

Conscience:  You  are  weak!! 

But  see,  'tis  nine  o'clock— the  hell  will  ring 
While  we  to  no  avail  are  cavilling. 

Omnes  Pueij.ae: 

The  bell !    And  we  have  not  yet  done  our  themes! 

Conscience  : 

For  Idleness  had  thralled  you  in  his  dreams. 

Omnes  Puei.lae: 

Oh  dear!    What  ever  are  we  going  to  do? 

Conscience  : 

Nil  Desperandum !    I,  once  scorned  by  you. 
Shall,  heaping  coals  of  fire,  yet  save  your  name. 

Puella  Prima  : 

Dear  Conscience,  what  a  blessing  that  you  came ! 

Conscience  : 

Tomorrow  morning,  waking  ere  the  sun, 
With  my  friend  Early  Rising,  I  shall  run 
To  all  your  bedsides,  drag  you  forth  from  bed, 
And  you  shall  get  your  themes. 

Puella  Secunda:    (shrieks)       Oh  look,  he's  dead 

Puella  Tertia  :    Who's  dead? 

Puella  Secunda  : 

Why,  Idleness!    He  gasped  for  breath 
While  Conscience  spake,  and  then  succumbed  in 
death. 

Conscience: 

He  never  was  much  good,  you  must  confess. 
Omnes  Puellae: 

Alas,  its  true.    Hie  Jaeit  Idleness  ! 

(Eleetries  ring  and  lights  go  out.) 

Clara  LeSegue,  '21. 


PEACE. 

ITH  measured  beat  of  drums, 

With  wild  tumultuous  joy  that  comes 

To  hearts  but  lately  torn 

By  grief,  the  crowd  greets  Peace  new-born. 

With  silence  eloquent 

Of  love  supernal,  with  heads  bent 

In  awe  some  few  before 

The  crib  the  Prince  of  Peace  adore. 

Nancy  Daly,  '19. 


SANTA  CLAUS  CKC)IU<:E. 

IrrXLE  Don  and  Dorotliy  had  been  put  to 
^  bed  earlier  than  usual  for  the  traditional 
night-before-C'hristnias  reasons.  Molli- 
er  Dora  sat  in  front  of  the  fire-place  weeping 
softly  and  staring  with  unseeing  eyes  at  the  bare 
Christmas  tree  in  the  corner  of  the  living  room. 
The  rays  from  the  shaded  lamp  shrouded  the 
room  in  soft  light  and  the  dark  furniture  toned 
into  the  deep  coloring  of  the  oriental  rugs,  making 
a  harmony  of  soft  colors  and  shadows.  She  did 
not  have  the  heart  to  add  the  sparkling  tinsel  and 
the  colored  candles  which  would  transform  the 
tree  into  the  thing  of  beauty  and  delight  it  vvas 
meant  to  be. 

Her  mind  wandered  back  over  the  years  and 
she  recalled  a  maiden,  whose  tell-tale  finger 
boasted  of  but  one  ring,  the  deeper  band  having 
not  yet  been  added.  Beside  the  maiden  strode  the 
man  of  all  men.  It  was  the  first  Christmas  since 
their  engagement,  so  the  personal  joys  of  each 
were  intensified  by  the  other's  keen  appreciation. 
She  knew  that  her  man  was  a  soldier,  but  in  the 
happiness  of  their  meeting  and  courtship  she  had 
never  reflected  seriously  upon  the  sterner  duties 
which  this  calling  implied.  The  country  being 
at  peace  with  the  world  she  had  not  troubled 
herself  to  conjure  up  possible  horrors  of  war. 
She  was  oblivious  of  all  save  that  her  Donald  was 
a  West  Point  graduate,  a  handsome  man  of  mili- 
tary training  and  an  officer's  bearing. 

They  had  been  window-shopping  together. 
The  streets  were  brilliantly  lighted  and  filled  with 
a  throng  of  happy  people,  gay  with  the  joy  of 
Christmas  time.  As  they  threaded  their  way  in 
and  out  they  chanced  to  pass  close  to  a  florist's 
window,  where,  just  in  the  center  of  all  the  hot- 
house splendor  was  a  small  evergreen. 

"Oh !  Donald,  see  the  little  tree.  Doesn't  it 
just  breathe  the  Christmas  spirit  ? — you  know,  I 
have  never  lost  my  childish  fancy  for  Christmas 
trees.  They  thrill  me  through  and  through.  A 
tree  is  all  that  is  necesssry  to  j^ut  me  in  my  seventh 
heaven  of  delight  on  Christmas  day." 
"Do  you  mean  it  ?" 

"Oh,  indeed  I  do.  I  get  a  certain  joy  from 
them  that  no  amount  of  elaborate  presents  can 
give  me.  They  bring  back  memories  of  the  years 
when  I  used  to  wait  so  impatiently  for  the  tree 
bearing  the  answers  to  my  Santa  Clans  notes  in 
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whicli  1  had  demanded  every  possible  tiling  of 
which  the  childish  fancy  can  conceive." 

'■\'es,  I  have  heard  yt)ur  mother  tell  of  the 
time  you  insisted  u\nm  having  the  moon." 

"Mother  loves  to  tell  that.  Well,  1  have  ceased 
to  long  for  the  moon.  I  would  be  sati.sficd  now 
willi  a  Christmas  tree." 

'Vl  have  it !" 

"What,  a  (.'hristmas  tree?" 

"Xo,  an  idea.  Let's  celebrate  by  having  a 
tree." 

"All  right ;  we  will  have  it  sent  up  to  my  house 
and  then  we  can  fix  it  up  tonight." 
"Splendid !" 

Whereupon  they  entered  the  flower  shop  and 
Donald  gave  the  order  for  a  Christmas  tree. 

This  first  tree  had  lieen  such  a  success  that 
they  decided  to  continue  the  practice.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  Christmas  tree  had  become  an  in- 
stitution in  the  Crobec  household. 

How  well  she  remembered  their  first  Christmas 
when  they  had  decorated  the  tree  together  and 
then,  with  elaborate  secrecy,  hung  each  other's 
presents  (jn  it  to  be  left  unopened  until  Christmas 
morning,  h-ach  gift  seemed  to  be  chosen  with 
the  intent  of  serving  both.  There  was  a  volume 
of  Byron's  poems  for  him  which  they  would  read 
together  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  a  new 
librar\  lamp  for  her  which  would  ligiit  up  their 
home. 

The  next  year,  there  were  other  gifts  over  which 
they  conspired  in  entirely  unnecessary  and  childish 
secrecy.  There  were  a  red  and  green  ball,  a 
lettered  |)late,  and  a  crooked  spoon  from  the  big, 
|)roud  Donald,  Sr.,  the  ])ink  slumber  robe  from  tlic 
radiant  inolber  Dora,  with  a  wee  jacket  and 
bootee  to  match  from  grandma.  To  (juote  motli- 
er  I>ora. 

"I''verything  was  ju^t  what  be  needed!'' 
P>y  and  by  dolls  were  ranged  along  side  of 
horns  and  miniature  trains  for  Donald's  ba])y 
sister.  Those  were  happy  days  and  as  motluT 
Dora  nnised  over  them  she  forgot  for  a  moment 
tile  ache  in  her  heart  and  her  face  lighted  uj)  with 
the  joy  of  those  j)ast  days. 
I  hen  came  the  war. 

That  first  Cliristmas  the  little  family  was  sep- 
arated in  body  but  united  in  spirit  and  f)n  the  tree 
beside  the  American  toys  hung  little  remem- 
brances from  France,  for  Daddy  was  over  there, 
lie  had  gone  as  a  part  of  the  42nfl  Rainbow 


Division,  so  called  because  it  arrived  on  the  scene, 
just  when  the  cause  of  freedom  looked  the  dark- 
est, and  l)rightened  the  outlook  as  a  rainbow  does 
the  clouded  sky. 

Winter  passed  and  spring  came,  then  midsum- 
mer, and  with  it  a  letter  from  France,  bidding 
Dora  to  have  everything  in  readiness  for  "by 
Cod's  grace  I'll  eat  my  Christmas  dinner  at 
home."  This  wonderful  epistle  was  read  and  re- 
read. The  children  danced  about  and  shouted 
over  the  prospect  of  having  their  Daddy  for 
Christmas.  Young  Donald  bragged  and  boasted 
of  the  fact  so  nnich  that  he  became  the  center  of  a 
grouj)  of  young  hero-worshipers,  all  very  jealous 
because  their  fathers  were  not  soldiers.  Little 
Dorothy  went  about  the  house  clajiping  her  hands 
and  singing, 

"Daddy's  tuiuniin'  home.  Daddy's  tuiumin' 
home." 

At  night  the  same  little  refrain  served  as  a 
lullaby  to  ])Ut  her  dollies  to  sleep.  Lnmediately 
Dora  began  her  ])reparations  for  the  home-coming, 
for  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  doubt  Donald's 
assertion.  To  her,  his  word  was  law ;  to  her,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  be  mistaken. 

Then  close  upon  the  heels  of  this  wonderful 
letter  came  the  report: 

"Captain  Donald  1>.  Crobee,  Company  I,  R.  1>. 
D. — A.  E.  F.  missing  in  action." 

That  was  all. 

The  very  uncertainty  of  it  was  what  was  bring- 
ing that  far-away  look  to  Dora's  eyes  so  often, 
thai  her  friends  feared  for  her.  If  he  had  been 
rep(n-ted  "severely  wounded"  she  could  have  been 
brave  and  prayed  for  his  recovery  ;  if  he  had  been 
rei)orted  "dead"  she  could  have  borne  her  loss 
and  i)rayed  for  his  soul  ;  ])nt  "missing  in  action" — 
she  prayed  and  knew  not  for  what  she  prayed. 
Ilv  day  she  ])irturc(l  him  as  hiding  in  some  dug- 
out waiting  to  be  rescued,  as  dying  of  starvation 
in  some  lonely  place,  liy  night  she  dreamed  of 
him  wandering  alone  over  No  Man's  Land,  or  the 
victim  of  (ierman  tortures. 

( if  she  only  knew  ! 

Then  came  November  ])ringing  i)eace  and  joy. 
With  the  rest  of  llie  towns])eople  she  thanked 
(iod  f(jr  his  mercy  and  when  she  saw  how  lie  had 
seen  lit  to  sjjare  so  many  from  the  suffering  she 
had  cnihu-ed,  she  again  believed  in  (lis  all-wise 
goodness.  Rousing  herself  from  the  melancholy 
state  into  which  she  had  fallen  she  de'-ided  to  live, 
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and  to  clo  il  liravrly  ftir  the  sakes  (if  little  Donald 
and  Dora  and  for  the  sake  of  the  missing  one. 

l'"or  more  than  a  ninnlh  she  had  bravely  kept 
to  her  resolve,  and  ])een  smiling  and  eheerfnl  and 
had  staunchly  refused  to  let  the  blue  devils  gain 
dominion  over  her  s])irits.  In  so  doing,  she  had 
obtained  some  small  degree  of  cheerfulness  for 
herself,  but  when  Christmas  eve  came  and  with 
it  the  Christmas  tree  her  memories  had  all  re- 
turned. The  sense  of  her  loss  seemed  to  crowd 
in.  upon  her  and  overwhelm  her.  She  felt  op- 
pressed and  alone  and  it  seemed  that  she  was  not 
strong  enough  to  overcome  these  feelings. 

How  desolate  and  dreary  that  little  evergreen 
looked.  To  think  that  she  had  boasted  that  it 
was  all  that  was  needed  to  make  her  entirely 
happy.  What  a  small  material  thing  to  pin  one's 
hope  for  happiness  upon  !  It  seemed  that  she 
could  not  touch  that  tree. 

Her  eyes  wandered  listlessly  about  the  room 
and,  in  their  wandering,  lighted  upon  that  volume 
of  poems,  which  she  had  hung  for  her  husband 
on  their  first  Christmas  tree.  Taking  it  up  she 
opened  it  caressingly,  a  faint  reminiscent  smile 
hovering  on  her  lips.  The  fly  leaf  bore  his  name 
and  hers  and  just  below  was  the  outline  of  a  tiny 
hand,  traced  at  a  time  when  its  owner  had  been 
bent  upon  interrupting  the  reading.  As  she  held 
the  covers,  the  book  fell  open,  of  its  own  accord, 
to  a  much  worn  page  and  looking  down  she  read : 

"All  who  joy  would  win, 
Must  share  it. — Happiness  was  born  a  twin." 

How  familiar  it  was.  They  had  discussed  that 
bit  of  optimism  together.  She  had  been  reading 
aloud  and  wdien  she  came  to  this  the  idea  so  pleas- 
ed her  husband  that  they  had  stopped  to  discuss 
it.  Donald  had  suggested  that  Tiny  Tim  was  a 
living  example  of  this  maxim  wdiile  she  had  con- 
tributed Pollyanna.  They  had  both  readily  agreed 
it  was  the  truth  and  had  taken  a  solcnm  little  vow 


to  practice  it.  At  the  thought  of  her  vow  she 
straightened  abruptly.  What  was  she  doing? 
Sitting  here  neglecting  the  tree  and  thus  meaning 
t:>  spoil  the  children's  Christmas,  just  on  account 
of  her  own  selfishness.  She  arose  and  in  a  short 
wdiile  the  tree  was  resplendant  with  all  the  little 
treasures  so  dear  to  childish  hearts.  Her  own 
heart  was  much  lighter  as,  having  attached  the 
last  tinsel  ball,  she  sat  down  to  rest  a  moment 
before  going  upstairs. 

The  log  in  the  fire-place  had  ceased  to  crackle 
and  send  out  sparks  and  was  burning  with  a 
steady  red  glow.  Resting  in  its  soothing  warmth, 
Dora  pillowed  her  head  on  her  arms  and  fell 
asleep.  The  midnight  express  came  and  went  but 
the  wdiistle  did  not  wake  her.  An  automobile 
hummed  past  the  house  but  Dora  slept  on.  Then 
a  brake  squeaked  and  a  car  stopped.  The  gate 
creaked  on  its  hinges  and  a  familiar  step  sounded 
on  the  porch  outside.  Dora  continued  to  sleep 
oblivious  of  all  that  was  happening.  Finally  the 
door  opened  and  a  manly  voice  sang  out : 

"A  Merry  Christmas  to  you,  Mrs.  Crobee." 

"Donald!" 

It  was. 

The  first  moments  were  too  full  for  words  but 
soon  speech  seemed  inadequate  to  tell  it  all ;  how 
Donald  had  been  captured  by  the  Germans  and 
released  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  prisoners, 
how  he  had  rushed  home  in  an  ei¥ort  to  fulfill 
Ills  promise  and  help  with  the  Christmas  tree. 
And  he  had  helped,  quite  transformed  the 
little  tree  so  that  as  mother  Dora  looked  at  it, 
she  thought  it  beautiful  now. 

Don  and  Dorothy  were  wakened  out  of  their 
rosy  dreams,  not  by  sleigh-bells  and  horns,  but  by 
a  rough  face  on  their  soft,  smooth  ones,  strong 
arms  about  them  and  a  "Merry  Christmas"  which 
was  Daddy's  own.    Santa  had  come. 

  Mary  Marilla  Browne,  '20. 


CHRISTMAS. 

ING  out  your  joyous  news,  ye  bells! 
And  with  your  glorious  tidings  fill 
The  land,  on  mountains,  hills  and  dells, 

For  Christ,  our  Lord,  today  was  born, 
May  God  the  Father  give  again 

On  this  our  newest  Christmas  morn. 
To  earth  His  peace,  good  will  to  men. 

Ruth  O'Malley,  '19. 
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THE  WORLD— PE.VCE  MAKERS. 


.A.t  I'aris  on  ])ecenil)cr  17,  representatives  of 
the  powerful  nations  of  the  earth  will  assemble 
to  arrange  for  a  Conference  which  will  insure 
permanent  peace  and  right  liberty  to  all  jieoples ; 
hence,  the  eyes  antl  ears  of  the  world  are  straining 
to  catch  the  slightest  o|)erations  of  that  august 
assembly. 

Prophets  in  the  long  ago  with  straining  eyes 
and  yearning  hearts  sighed  more  eagerly  for  a 
promised  ])cace ;  sighed  nid  sang  in  words  of 
trustful  love,  causing  all  hearts  to  be  lifted  uj) 
and  all  v.;ices  to  j(jin  in  chorusing  "Peace" 
throughout  the  land.  Pro])het  succeeded  i)rophet, 
taking  the  keynote  and  sending  down  the  ages 
harmonious  echoings  of  (j(;d's  covenant  to 
"crush  the  serpent's  head." 

World-Peace  Makers!  True,  the  final  ver- 
dict and  |)ronounced  sentence  uixm  the  world 
must  he  the  fiat  of  the  Peace-Table  Jurors  and 
Judge,  hilt  what  of  the  peoples'  ]iart  as  witnesses 
at  the  Irihnnar-'  What  of  the  prcpliels  todav, — 
men  and  women  of  ])roniinence  and  influence? 

I'nfortunately  there  are  some  who  "sit  by  th? 
waters  of  .Sion,"  not  silently,  but  selfishly  iiiouni 
aloud  and  send  their  lamentations  broadcast,  de- 
crying every  n:ove,  every  act  of  srch  as  have  prov- 
cfl  themselves  leaders  fluring  the  crisis  of  war. 
f)tliers,  the  majority,  are  men.  who  realizing 
the  sacrcdncss  of  the  trust  with  which  they  have 
been  empowered,  throw  aside  political  differences 
and  righteously  upholding  the  jxtwers  that  are, 
labor  strenuously  for  a  universal  good. 

.An  l  the  peoples'  part?  'I"hc  answer  was  given 
by  the  \'icar  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  Pn])e  liene- 
dict  X\',  when  he  exhorted  all  his  children  to  pray 
earnestly  that  light  to  see  the  right  and  strength 


to  do  it  be  given  to  those  who  must  decide  a  future 
course  for  the  war-wrecked  nat'ons  and  for  the 
whole  world. 


THE  (;OOD  SHEPHERD  OE  I\H-:CHLIN. 

There  is  no  title  more  fitting,  to  describe  the 
position  Cardinal  Mercier  holds  in  l>elgium  to- 
day, than  that  of  the  Good  Shepher;!.  It  is  the 
title  of  an  article  in  the  Century  Magazine  for 
November,  by  John  Reville,  S.  J.,  in  which  the 
writer  indicates  this  great  bishop's  right  to  this 
name  so  closely  identified  with  divinity. 

Cardinal  AFercier  stands  out  in  defiance  to  the 
autocracy  of  Germany  pleading  the  rights  of  his 
peojile.  As  a  priest,  country  man  and  scholar 
he  i)rcsents  his  cause  with  ])ity  for  his  (lock, 
iiidignation  at  his  country's  ruin  and  knowleflge 
of  the  enemy's  pur])ose. 

To  understand  more  fully  wliat  an  important 
part  this  holy  man  is  playing  in  the  great  war,  we 
irust  li'ok  into  his  life  and  character.  Desire 
Mercier  was  born  at  I'raine  1'  Allend  in  Wall- 
broom  Branbot,  November  twenty-first,  1857,  of 
b'rancc-Belgian  parents.  His  paternal  grand 
father,  Francis,  was  elected  Mayor  of  Braine. 
1 1  is  father,  Pierre  Leon,  although  country  born 
and  counti'}'  bred  was  skilled  in  ])ainting,  litera- 
ture and  mathematics.  He  was  a  noble  man  who 
loved  justice  and  liberty  above  all  things. 

Cardinal  Mercier  is  well  known  in  educational 
circles.  After  completing  his  education  at  Rom- 
biiut's  College,  he  went  to  Louvain  University  to 
study  ])hilosophy  and  theology.  Pope  Leo  XHI 
selected  him  to  erect  a  chair  of  scholastic  philo- 
so])hy  in  Louvain  L^niversity  to  which  students  of 
all  countries  were  attracted.  His  winning  ]x'r- 
sonalily  made  him  a  favorite  master  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  a  shining  light  in  the  e  hicational 
world. 

When  war  broke  out  Cardinal  Mercier  was  in 
Rome,  flurrying  home  he  found  his  cherished 
University  in  ruins,  his  people  scattered,  the  land 
devastated  by  the  advancing  German  army.  With 
righteous  indignation  he  stood  boldly  before  the 
ruthless  invaders,  who  cowered  before  this  super- 
ior power  and  left  that  small  territory  around 
Mechlin  and  its  Cardinal  alone.  Certainly  like 
the  (iood  .Shepherd  of  old  he  would  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  flock  if  occasion  arose. 

Although  Cardinal  Mercier  has  been  lauded  as 
an  educator,  this  is  not  his  greatest  glory.  The 
thing  which  makes  him  stand  out  to-day  is  that 
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he  is  above  all  a  priest.  In  every  circumstaiiec 
the  memory  of  this  hij»h  office  has  shown  itself 
in  his  action.  He  does  not  hate  his  enemy  bnl 
demands  restitntion  from  him. 

\\  ith  tenderness  of  heart  he  seeks  the  snfifering 
and  dying-;  "grieving-  In  their  grief."  The  san-ie 
si)irit  which  ])rt)mi)ted  hin-i  to  defend  his  ])eoi)le 
wonld  rather  suffer  death  than  have  needless 
sorrow  fall  upon  them.  \\'hat  then  must  be  his 
sorrow,  as  he  looks  out  over  the  desolate  fields 
of  Belgium,  to  see  not  a  home  or  person,  onlv 
ruin  ? 

Should  we  not  as  Catholics  take  pride  in  the 
part  such  a  noble  churchman  as  Cardinal  Mercier 
is  taking  in  the  -war?  Surely  in  him  will  the 
world  recognize  the  heroic  sacrifice  the  Church 
has  always  made  and  bless  the  "Good  Shepherd 
of  Mechlin." 


THE  YOUXG  MILITANT. 

"Forward,  March,"  comes  the  conniiand  from 
out  the  little  barn  along  the  alley,  followed 
by  the  uninterrupted  beat  of  two  tinv  feet 
over  the  rough  boards  of  the  barn  floor. 
The  victor  is  now  guarding  his  captives,  two  stray 
frightened  chickens  huddled  in  the  comer  of  the 
pony's  stall.  "Lower  Masts,"  comes  the  orders 
an  hour  later,  from  out  the  haymow.  From  his 
crow's  nest  on  the  top  loft  of  the  barn,  the  daring 
sailor  watches  out  over  the  stormy  waves  of  hay 
in  search  of  an  enemy's  periscope.  The  cherry- 
tree  holds  in  its  topmost  branches  the  young 
adventurous  aviator,  who  clings  to  the  swaying 
branches  as  to  his  falling  machine.  The  barefoot 
militant  in  blue  overalls  accomplishes  really 
great  achievements  in  engineering.  As  a  civil 
engineer  he  explores  every  wood  and  field  sur- 
rounding the  village,  surveying  skillfully  every 
track  and  pathway  of  the  rabbits  and  opossum. 
Every  turn  in  the  nearby  creek  is  definitely  marked 
and  located  on  his  mental  map  of  the  countryside. 
By  some  original  simple  device  he  sounds  the 
depth  of  the  brook  before  he  and  his  companions 
dive  into  its  cool  waters  on  a  hot  summers  after- 
noon. As  a  mining  engineer  he  goes  into  the 
heart  of  the  earth,  not  in  search  of  gold  or  silver, 
but  of  some  new  species  of  worms,  which  he  has 
lately  discovered  best  to  attract  and  ensnare  the 
blue  gills. 

Who  would  not  say  that  this  young  militant 
does  not  feel  parallel  thrills  to  the  man  in  actual 


service,  although  he  may  stand  on  the  street  corner 
and  watch  with  envy  the  ])ara'le  of  khaki  and 
])Uie  go  ])y?  .Some  mothers  say  to  incpieries  of 
their  sons,  "Why  he  has  just  entered  military 
training."'  No,  he  hasn't  if  he  is  a  true  average 
num.  I  le  began  his  training  many  years  ago, 
perhaps  in  his  father's  little  farm  or  along  a 
country  lane.  The  great  preliminary  training  not 
only  for  a  militant,  but  for  life  are  wanting  to  the 
man  who  has  missed  the  educational  experiences 
of  boyhood. 

When  the  dream  bubbles  of  youth  burst  and 
the  boy  enters  the  hum-drum  busy  life  of  man- 
hood, he  forgets  that  on  a  larger  scale  he  is  just 
beginning  to  live  in  reality  many  adventures  long 
l)ast.  It  may  be  the  unhistoric  wars  of  n-iany  a 
young  militant  that  made  Pershing's  army  so 
gloriously  victorious  in  France.  The  majority  of 
American  boys  scoff  at  the  ideas  of  tutors  and 
governesses.  Give  each  a  little  yard  or  a  small 
room  and  leave  him  alone  and  there  he  will  make 
a  world.  This  voung  militant  is  an  historic  per- 
sonage. \\'hat  if  his  victories  are  not  chronicled 
in  text  books,  what  if  he  fights  some  of  his 
greatest  battles  alcne,  unknow'u  even  to  his  highest 
conuuander,  his  mother.  He  has  wnthin  him  the 
making  of  a  soldier,  a  hero,  or  even  a  saint  and 
in  his  hands  the  future  of  the  world  is  safe. 


LAST  MOMENT  GIFTS. 

There  are  those  who  would  prove  the  insin- 
cerity of  Christmas  gifts  by  pointing  out  as  an 
example,  the  last  moment  purchase  of  a  present, 
for  someone  from  whom  we  had  not  expected  a 
gift.  To  me  this  proves  quite  another  spirit.  It 
shows  that  there  is  one  more  friend  than  we  had 
counted  upon  having.  It  is  an  instance  of  the 
real  Christmas  spirit  of  peace,  love  and  good- 
will. The  objection  must  rather  be  against  the 
inconvenience  of  a  last  moment  purchase,  than 
annoyance  of  possessing  a  new  friend.  There 
may  be  of  course  some  mercenary  spirit  in  Christ- 
mas gifts,  but  this  belongs  to  the  few  rather  than 
to  the  majority;  while  it  may  be  true  that  if  we 
have  a  real  friend,  an  interchange  of  gifts  is  quite 
useless  or  unnecessary.  Still  we  usually  do  not 
have  a  host  of  such  friends,  but  only  one  or  two. 
And  Ijcfore  we  become  celestial  beings,  the  only 
way  that  we  have  of  knowing  our  friends  is  by 
their  actions  and  remembrance  of  us. 
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Allow  me  to  suggest  a  gift  not  usually  in  vogue 
in  these  clays  of  the  lost  art  of  Ictlcr-writing. 
Suj)])ose  that  for  Christmas  day  we  send  each  of 
our  friends,  a  real  letter,  a  product  of  care  and 
thought.  There  can  be  no  better  remembrance, 
for  it  will  be  truly  a  ])art  of  our  own  selves. 
This  surely  will  bring  us  closer  to  the  hearts  of 
our  friends  than  would  a  fancy  handkerchief  or 
a  decorated  hatpin  holder. 


POETRY  RKVIEW. 

1  know  you  too  like  to  get  lost  in  some  an- 
tique, out  of  the  way  Japanese-shop,  where 
you  can  just  revel  in  bewitching  silk  Oriental 
lam])s ;  in  dainty-tinted  lacquer-ware;  in  funny 
Japanese  men,  that  blow  grey  "puffs"  of  incense- 
smoke  from  their  little  ugly  faces:  and  in  the 
thou.sand  and  one  other  tiny  treasurers  that  are 
always  hidden  in  such  places.  Did  vou  ever  play 
"getting  lest"  in  any  place  or  thing  when  a  Jap- 
anese-shop was  miles  away?  I  did  once!  It 
was  in  a  i)ile  of  magazines  and  November  ones  at 
that — en(nigh  to  make  me  dreary  and  creepy  like 
a  November  w  ind  !  Hut  just  as  I  was  turning  the 
])ages  f)f  7  //('  Litcnirx  Digest,  I  caught  sight  of 
something  about  Ja])an  and  that  was  next  best  to 
my  heart's  desire.  Amy  Lowell,  who  has  been 
described  as  "the  high-priestess  of  free  verse"  had 
two  bc-atitiful  scenes  from  old  Ja])an.  As  I  read 
"The  Ladies,"  I  could  see  the  Japanese  ladies — 
"Wisteria  lilossom,"  and  the  rest  with  their  "ten 
attendants"  as  thev  walked  together,  looking  at 
|)eonies,  and  I  could  smell  the  jjconies  with  their 
"rose-flat"  and  "incurved  petals." 

I  went  on  looking  for  ])retty  things  and  found 
them  in  Carl  Sandburg's  "The  ^  ear" — a  miniature 
jjageant  of  the  .seasons,  lie  does  not  label  each 
.season  but  delicately  suggests  it  and  we  know 
ir.stantly  that  the  "storm  of  white  petals"  is 
spring  and  "  The  hoar  frost  and  silence"  belongs 
to  winter. 

After  I  had  finislud  reading  just  a  few  poems 
and  was  puzzled  over  all  of  the  beautiful  things 
poets  must  think,  1  caught  a  glim|)se  of  John 
Gould  I*"letcher's  "Moods."  In  two  lines,  he  gave 
the  clearest  image  of  all  that  1  was  puzzled  over, 
Ik  cause  truly  "a  poet's  mood"  must  be  like  "flut- 
tering butterflies  in  the  rain,"  in  f)rder  to  catch 


tile  sweetest  joys  and  sorrows  in  this  world  and 
then  to  give  us  such  e.x(|uisitc  ]iictures. 

David  Morton's,  "An  Old  Lover"  in  Harper's 
is  reminiscent,  touching  and  beautifully  pathetic 
in  every  line.  This  old  sea-farer  is  described  as 
talking  of  the  "old  schooners  lost"  which  he  called 
"by  their  names."'  The  "Old  Lover"  was  his 
shi])  the  "Island  Oueen,"  wdiich  he  had  "lost  off 
the  cape."  One  line,  wdiich  described  the  old 
seaman  as  he  told  his  old  sea  stories,  was  partic- 
ularly good — 

"The  god  of  speech  was  neighbor  to  his  lips." 

Some  one  has  said,  that  the  purpose  of  a  poem 
is  to  "record  an  emotional  impression."  Eleanor 
1  lutchinson's  "1  learts-a-Singing"  in  this  month's 
Harper's  did  this.  It  is  a  bit  old-fa.shioned  in 
its  expression  of  a  personal  emotion  and  has  the 
('aintiest  musical  effects,  that  makes  one  want  to 
sing  it.     The  last  two  lines  : 

"I^'or  when  two  hearts  are  singing 
What  need  is  there  to  speak?" 

seem  to  sum  up  the  entire  thought  of  the  poem. 
Before  I  realized  it,  the  little  refrain  in  "Ilearts- 
a-Singing"  was  singing  within  mc,  because  this 
]n-etty  little  lyric  was  contagious. 

Hefore  an  hour  had  passed,  I  realized  that  I 
had  discovered  little  treasurers — not  in  a  Jap- 
anese-sho]),  but  in  the  way  of  pretty,  delightful 
poems  that  were  hidden  away  in  November  maga- 
^'•"CS.  CkCII.IA  FlTZGlBIiON,  '19. 


JACQUELIX'E. 

If  proof  were  needed  of  John  Ayscough's 
versatility  as  a  writer  or  his  ability  as  a  novelist, 
his  latest  l)ook,  "Jacqueline,"  would  furnish  abun- 
dant evidence  of  both.  11  is  novels  are  never 
merely  novels,  they  are  always  studies  besides, 
historical,  romantic,  psychological  perhaps,  but 
always  idealistic.  Viewed  from  one  angle, 
"Jac(iueline"  is  an  interpretation  of  the  character 
of  an  arbitrary  young  girl  as  it  develops  inider 
various  forms  of  the  vocation  f)f  absolute  con- 
secration. ( )ne  may  care  for  this  intense 
datighter  of  the  He  I'ohuns  less  because  he  likes 
the  gentle  yXncienl  f)f  I'reiiclt  ll'iiul<m's  more, 
btit  one  must  recognize  this  story  of  her  tragic 
self-effacement  as  a  novel  unusual  in  theme  and 
faidtless  in  style. 
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I'ROCRAMS. 

The  following  i)rognini  wa^^  given  complimen- 
tary to  Mother  M.  Perpetua,  Superior  (leneral, 
the  afternoon  of  November  17: 

Selections  St.  Mary's  Orciikstka 

Hungarian   Dance  Brakius 

iM.  O'LOUGHLIN. 

The  Lord  Is  My  Light  F.  Allitson 

F.  GUTHRIK. 

Hunioreske  Poldiiii 

^L  PURMAN. 

Selections  Orchestra 

Fugue — Dixie  Mana  Ziicca 

E.  Broussard. 
Deep   River  Burleigh 

The  Americans  Come  Fay  Fester 

S.  JOBST. 

Souvenir  da  Wieniauski  Hacsche 

M.  DEL  R.  Blance. 

Fantasie  Impromptu  Chopin 

G.  Soldani. 

Selections  Orchestra 

^     ^     ^  ^ 

The  following  delightful  "War  Program"  was 
given  by  the  students  of  the  Department  of  Ex- 
pression on  the  evening  of  November  25  : 

I.    Peace — Edwin  Markham  Helen  Maginnis 

IT.    Poems  by  Robert  IV.  Serzice : 

Young  Fellow,  My  Lad  Dorothy  Frank 

Thanksgiving  Margaret  WinoEMER 

The  Fool  Marie  Humphreys 

Revelations  Madrienne  Florence 

Jean  Be  Prez  Helen  Minihan 

J  Not  Mc   ( 

(When  the  War  Would  End  (— -"^"o"- 

 Elizabeth  Longley 

IV.    Five  Stars  and  a  Golden  Cross  IVill  Ferrcll 

Katherine  Schmalried. 

V.    Laughter  of  Leen  Conrad  Richter 

Helen  Smith. 

VI.    Old  House  in  Flanders  F.  M.  Hueffler 

Edith  Hessell. 

VII.    I  Have  a  Rendezvous  with  Death. .  .Ahm  .'^eegar 
Esther  Carrico. 

VIII.    Poem%  hy  J oyce  Kilmer : 

Roofs  Cecilia  Wolter 

Rouge  Boquet  Beatrice  Rea 

The  Peacemaker..  ( 

Tu    <z     ■     171      1   Mildred  Kennedy 

Ihe  Service  rlag.  ) 

IX.    The  full  Measure  of  Devotion  Dana  GatUn 

Lucille  Miller. 


NOTICS. 


Sunday,  November  10,  Father  luigcnc  Burke, 
C.  S.  C'.  of  Notre  Dame,  gave  an  interesting  ser- 
mon on  the  Holy  Hour.  He  explained  the 
beauty  and  efificacy  of  this  pious  practice  and 
urged  all  to  faithfully  keep  the  Hour  of  Adora- 
tion. ( )ther  sermons  during  the  month  were 
given  by  the  Revs.  Daniel  Hudson,  C.  S.  C.  and 
hrancis  Wenniger,  C.  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Diedrich  gave  a  delightful  recital  in  the 
assembly  hall,  Saturday  afternoon,  November  16. 
She  possesses  a  voice  of  rich  cjuality,  ranging  be- 
tween a  dramatic  and  lyric  soprano.  Her  pro- 
gram was  well  selected  and  rendered  with  perfect 
ease.  It  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  recitals 
of  the  year,  and  Mrs.  Diedrich's  first  appearance 
at  St.  Mary's.  We  sincerely  hitpc  she  will  come 
again. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  November  21,  Saint 
Mary's  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  three 
distinguished  guests.  Bishop  Keating  of  North- 
hampton, England,  Mgr.  Barnes,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Dublin  Revien',  now  chaplain  at  Oxford 
L  niversity,  and  Bishop  Hickey  of  Rochester, 
New  York.  Rev.  Andrew  Morrissey,  C.  S.  C.  of 
Notre  Dame  introduced  Bishop  Hickey  who  gave 
a  short  address  to  the  students.  Bishop,  is  an  old 
friend  at  Saint  Mary's  and  always  a  welcome 
guest,  he  concluded  his  remarks  with  the  modest 
assertion  that,  "he  was  only  preparing  the  way  for 
the  'greater  lights'  who  would  follow."  Dr. 
John  Cavanaugh,  C.  S.  C,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  introduced  Bishop  Keat- 
ing with  a  few  well  chosen  remarks.  Bishop 
Keating  returned  some  of  the  many  compliments 
bestowed  on  him  by  Dr.  Cavanaugh  and  then 
gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  Catholic  Educa- 
tion. Mgr.  Barnes,  gave  his  audience  a  clear 
idea  of  the  work  of  the  K.  C.  chaplains  among 
our  boys  "over  there''  and  his  own  work  as 
director  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  American 
boys. 

Thanksgiving  vacation  passed  entirely  too  fast 
for  the  girls  who  spent  those  days  at  Saint 
Mary's.  In  the  midst  of  the  gayety  and  revelry 
lessons  were  put  aside.  On  Tuesday  night,  Novem- 
ber 26,  the  first  of  a  series  of  parties  was  held  in 
Saint  Angela's  hall, — an  informal  dance.  The 
hall  was  artistically  decorated  and  the  "Rag 
Pickers"  never  played  better. 
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The  Juniors  and  Seniors  were  granted  a  late 
sleep  on  Wednesday  morning  a  privilege  much 
coveted  by  the  other  girls.  In  the  afternoon 
South  licnd  was  filled  with  Saint  Mary's  girls  and 
after  a  gay  time  they  hurried  back  to  school  to 
make  ready  for  a  card  party  to  be  held  that 
evening. 

Among  the  recent  guests  of  St.  Mary's  were 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Cavanaugh-Shea,  the  Misses  Helen 
Holland,  Mildred  CruU,  Margaret  Sullivan,  Lu- 
cille .Scanlon  and  I'.roussard. 

On  the  evening  of  December  5  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Hcngell  of  Madison,  W  isconsin,  gave  an  "espec- 
ially i)rei)ared  for  St.  Mary's"  lecture  on  "Mak- 
ing tlie  World  .safe  for  Democracy."  Father 
I  longell  also  gave  an  informal  talk  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th. 

"Happiness  and  Health"  is  the  prayer-toast 
oflfered  by  St.  Mary's  for  Alice  Roth,  of  Fowler, 
Ind..  who  on  Thanksgiving  Day  became  Mrs. 
(olni  J.  .Mc(  iiiire. 

Saint  Mary's  students  were  veritable  Movie 
i-'ans  on  l""riday  and  Saturday,  iVovember  22  and 
23,  when  "My  Own  United  States"  and  the 
■■\  ictim"  were  shown  in  Saint  Angela's  Hall. 
"My  Own  United  States"  was  full  of  patriotism 
and  sjjirit,  and  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  "movie"' 
Saint  Mary's  has  had  this  year.  "The  Victim" 
a  photo  play  in  nine  parts,  illustrating  the  sacred- 
ness  of  confession,  is  one  of  the  first  productions 
of  the  Catholic  Art  Association  of  America. 

'I  lie  l'"rc  shin(_n  have  been  waiting  their  chance, 
to  say  a  few  words  to  their  dignified  college 
sisters.  Sunday  evening,  November  24  an  op- 
])ortunity  was  given  them,  and  they  disjjlayed 
much  ability.  We  expect  great  things  from  our 
l*>eshmen.  On  the  following  Sunday  evening, 
December  1,  the  Academics  again  dis])layed  their 
talent  and  entertained  very  cleverly.  Many  dif- 
fereiU  and  alluring  "coiffeurs"  were  noticable  in 
the  audience. 

I  he  .Metropolitan  0])fra  C"omi)any  gave  a  re- 
cital on  l-'riday  evening.  Dt'ceniber  6, 

On  .Saturday  evening,  Xovember  30,  the  Gam- 
ble Omipany  gave  a  pleasing  recital  in  the  Assem- 
l)]y  Hall.  Mr.  (iambic  is  a  favorite  at  Saint 
Mary's. 

"Poets  of  the  War"  and  "Cardinal  Mercier" 
were  the  subjects  of  the  lecture  of  Dr.  James  J. 
Walsh  on  December  3  and  10. 


".An  Fvening  with  the  Stars"  one  of  the  B.  R. 
I'.aumgardt  popular  lectures,  given  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  measured  in  full  to  their  reputation, — 

interesting  and  instructive." 

Solemn  Mass  on  December  8,  St.  Mary's  feast, 
was  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gallagher,  C. 
S.  C,  assistant  cha])lain,  with  the  Revs.  Charles 
Doremus  and  Francis  Wenniger  of  Notre  Dame, 
as  deacon  and  subdeacon.  Father  Wenniger's 
sermon  forcefully  illustrated  the  great  prerog- 
ative of  our  i'.lessed  Mother.  He  also  addressed 
a  few  touching  words  to  the  members  of  the 
I'u'st  Holy  Communion  Class. 

The  Mrst  Comnnmicants  were,  Miss  Grace 
Montgomery,  Marie  Schlacks,  Harriet  Farrell 
and  June  Kearns. 

The  students  of  St.  Mary's  enjoyed  a  rare 
nnisical  treat  in  Mrs.  Edythe  Brosius'  Harp 
Recital  of  December  9.  Beautiful  tone  quality 
combined  with  excellent  musicanship  and  a  clear- 
ing personality,  have  made  Mrs.  P>rosius  a  prime 
favorite  wherever  she  liad  appeared.  She  is  the 
ty])e  of  artists  of  which  the  country  may  be 
])roud,  occupying  a  ])osition  of  the  first  rank  in 
the  harp  artistic  world,  St.  Mary's  assures  Mrs. 
iirosius,  always  a  warm  welcome. 


Recently  death  claimed  two  members  of  St. 
Mary's  household, — Sister  Mary  Teresina  (Ter- 
esa Zahm)  and  .Si.ster  Mary  Evangel  (Margaret 
Canty-l'oland)  ;  the  one  for  long  a  mo.st  patient 
sufi'erer  of  an  acute  malady,  the  other,  like  St. 
Aloysius,  gained  her  virgin's  crown  in  the  short 
space  of  a  few  years. 

.Sister  Teresina.  for  years  a  teacher  of  Art  at 
-St.  Mary's  and  other  houses  of  the  Congregation, 
was  the  sister  of  the  well-known  Rev.  Albert 
Xahm,  C.  S.  C,  autiior.  She  has  two  sisters, 
also  members  of  the  Community, — Sister  M. 
,\ngelita  of  St.  Paul's  School  New  York  and 
Sister  Angeline,  who  is  employed  at  St.  Mary's. 
To  these  and  to  otlier  relatives  the  Chimks 
unites  the  .sympathy  offered  with  congratulations 
on  Sister  Teresina's  saintship  in  Heaven. 

iieartfelt  sympathy  is  extended  to  Margaret 
.\lcllwee  and  family,  on  the  loss  of  her  soldier- 
brother,  who,  on  his  return  voyage,  died  at  sea; 
To  Katherine  and  Mary  Brazill  (students)  on  the 
death  of  their  beloved  sister. 


We  Belter  Floral  Co. 

(  liic  iii  poratrd) 
IllOIIT  -  HI'  -  'I'O  -  DA'Pl'; 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

riowers  tclegraplieil  to  all  jiarts  of  the  U.  S. 
131  North  Michif^an  Street 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


The  White  House 
washington 

Aly  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite  the  unusual  burdens  imposed  upon  our 
people  by  the  war  they  have  maintained  their  schools  and  other  agencies  of 
education  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  continued 
throughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  oft  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  affecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues there  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  and  most  thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After 
the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of 
industrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  preparation  on  the  part  of  all  the  people.  /  would  therefore  urge 
that  the  people  continue  to  gk'e  generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all  i^rades 
and  that  the  schools  adjust  thenisck'es  as  ziisely  as  possible  to  the  nezv  conditions 
to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  because 
of  the  imr  and  that  the  Nation  may  he  strengthened  as  it  can  only  be  ihrougli 
the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  your^, 

WOODROW  V/ILSON. 

Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane, 


Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jadson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


ScLretary  of  the  Interior. 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

IIALTI.MDRK,  MD. 
I iii])c  rtcrs  1  if 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies"  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Milhnery 
Housekeeping  Linens 

T  ^        1^  1 1 1~+  Q 1  n  c 

i-*dLc  V-/Urid,ins 

\\  4'  ni:ikr  aiii<l  k<*<*|i  in  sf<»ck  <>%ory  cla.sN 
of  c:<M»<ls  rcM|iiir«>H  h>  ilifV«-'r4*nt 
It€>IiKi(>UK  < 'oiiiiiiiinitieN. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  18.11 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Duiiind. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

Iiuke,  I'niuii  and  KsikIo  !St.s. 
CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  arc  hcacUiiiartcrs  for  tht 
kind  of  footwear  tliat  combine! 
flurability  and  art.    A.s  aj^ents  fo: 
tlic  leadinj^-  maker.s,  we  are  con 
stantly  prejiared  to  show  you  al 
tliat  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  th( 
best  trade;   for   the   custom  o^ 
those  who  want  relial)le  t^oodsjl 
careful    fitting   and   just  prices 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment IS  almost  endless. 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Relatives  and  friends 
of    Notre    Dame  and 
St.     Mary's  students 
who    desire    to  keep 
posted   on  University 
and   Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month ;  two 
months    or   more,  35 
cents    a    month ;  one 
year,     $4;     by  mail, 
postage  paid  cash  in 
advance. 

Special  .\ttention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheei 
Metal  Work.  • 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co.  ; 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice  ' 

I'^stiniates  I<\iinished  on  Application.' 

Iletal  Sky   l,iKl>(K.  'I"'".  Slnlo,  'I'ilo  iind 
Iron  ICooiln^:;. 

504506  East  LaSalle  Avenue,  I 
SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

.tlO   \\.   Ilaltiniorc  and  :<i:(  <iarre(  Sts. 

P..\LT1M()RI-:.  MI). 

Cassocl^s  and  Surplices 

i<\iy  .Mlai-  lioys  and  Choii'  Oullits. 
I'ricstM'  All>.s.                  Pricsl.s'  Siippliea. 
ItirrttaM,  Kabl>i.»,  etv.,  vU: 

KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 

Olivtr  Oprra  1  Inline   \'M\i,.     IVr'oiial  AUfntion 

.         Ilnnie  .S84i          „    .,         Home  ^702 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

S\  1  .1.  .M.  S.  liiiilcliiiK 
Cor.   Main  and  W'asliinuton     Soiilli   licnd,  liid. 

THE    1.    W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

I'K  11  i:i;s. 

120  South   Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 
Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BKND.  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564         Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

.mi's.  oI'  Aiistoii  Kxti-ncls,  liaking  ToW-j 
dcr  and  .Si)ices. 

OiiKK  Kksidknci-; 
l:r  ll     I'honc  fisn              l:r-Il  I'liono  1162 
lIoiiK-  PIkmk-  7x;t 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DK.VTIST 
SOI  TIi  IIK.\U,  I.M)IA.\A. 

.1.  M.  Stiirlcliakc  r  i)\y\rr  \\\'\«  .  \V;  sliinKton  Ave. 

.•iihI    M;iiii   St.,  ...III.  I   viiiic,  Mil  flour. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

C;or.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HA^S  DRUG  STORE  ' 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd.  I 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  cataloRiie  s(-iit  upon  i-equest. 

Uanuar^.  1919 


When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

came  to 

"Mirror"  Candies  sold  here  exclusively. 

D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Fine    Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
nants and  Pillows  at 

MRS.  M.  A.  FRALICK'S 

131  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;  Bell  302 

CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 
216  W.  Washington  Ave.,  South  Bend 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Electric 
Appliances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economical 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  dainty 
luncheons.   No  waste  of  time  or  heat 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors   Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  M  E  Y  E  R  &  S  O  N 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 

Geo.  W>Tnan  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH     PHONES  850 

Davie*    I^aundry    Co.,   234t>-.M  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  ChlciiKO,  Phone 
Calumet  1070. 

SterlInK  Sliver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

MterlInK  Sliver  2  and  4-Pln  Sets. 
StrrlInK  Silver  and  Knamel  CufC  Links. 
ROSARY  HEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOVTH    BE3ND.  INDIANA 

OPTOMETRY 

■0^^~^''V.^            OPTO— Eye. 
a^^^  Cv        METRY— to  Measure 

DR.  JOHN  H.  ELLIS,  Optometrlat, 

Suite  512,  .1.  M.  S.  Building, 
South    Bend,  Indiana. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

ilVlr^UKlrLKo     D  r 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.    Established  1868 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork  an</  Beans, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  « 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Nobiles  Motto: 

ITTAKESTHE       /         fl  A  T 
TOMAKETHE       \    ULv  1 
ANDPAYSTHE      )    |l  P   \  1 
TOSELLTHE             M  ll  11  1 
And  it  Tastes  the     (         *J  PVr^  * 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602          Home  Phone  965 

National  Grocer  Co, 

IVholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BEND.  INDIANA 

McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Bullder.s  of  ref ri»?erators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

067  Mill  Street,  KE}IVI)AI.L.VIL.L.E,  IND. 

Yellow  Taxicab  and 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Michigan  St.  and  Colfax  Avenue  ', 
Bell  Phones           Home  Phones 
614  5616 
22  6022 

CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Mary's,  for 
one  or  two  Passengers,  $1.00,  and  60o 
for  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Passenger 
rates.     Seven   Passenger  Cars  for  all 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 

Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Office: — Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  StreeL 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Home  Phone,  1474          Bell  Phone,  660 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

COPJTRACTOR,  DECORATOR  AWD 
PAINTER 

820  EAST  COLFAX  AVENUE. 

jgiifiife^    Eye8  Examined 

iHIL              ^foVKt\i  Fitted 

ir*  ''  '^^'P'^y  OPTICIANS 

^'    '           2.^0  S.  Mich.  St. 

Em.  1900         Both  Phones 

Hollingsworth-Turner  Co. 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 
831  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
Science,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
cial School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 

CATALCGUES    ON    APPLICATION    TO   THE  REGISTRAR. 


The  Best  Place  to  Shop 


It  is  always  pleasing  to  us  to  hear 
this  store  referred  to  as  the  "Person- 
ality Store."  We  take  personal  inter- 
est to  make  our  store  a  meeting  place 
when  shopping  or  visiting  the  city. 


Our  Tea  Room  with  service  just  as 
you  like  it  invites  you.  Salad — Sand- 
wiches— Birthday  or  party  cakes  made 


to  order. 


Robertson  Bros.  Co. 


St.  Angela's  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
-haltered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
ittention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
chool. 

For    terms  address 
SISTERS    OF    THE    HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Anfirela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 

{Hoosier) 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

228  North  Michigan  Street 
South  Bend, Ind 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conducted    by    the    Sister.s    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hcspital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  .^should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nur-ses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desii-ing  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  most  acceptable  age  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For    further    information  address 
SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Notre   Dame   Ave.   and  Madison  Street 
SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 


An   Ideal   Catholic  Publication. 

Dublin  Review. 


THE 

*'Ave  Maria 

A  Catholic  Magazine, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  the 
Blessed  X)irgin 

26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.     Published  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  illustrations. 
The  Greatest   A'ariety  of  Good 
Readinjs;   by   the   Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  yeai-,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  in- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Hlcsscd  /'('  the  Lord  Cod  of  Israel;  because  lie  hath  'i'isited  and 
lerouijlit  the  redeui ptioi}  of  /lis  people: 

.  Ind  hath  raised  up  an  horn  of  Sidration  to  us,  in  the  house  of 
I hii'id  11  is  ser:-a)it : 

/Is  He  spohe  h\  the  mouth  of  Uis  holv  prophets,  ivho  are  from  the 
begi lining : 

Salration  from  <  ur  enemies,  and  from  the  Iiaiid  of  all  that  hate  us: 

'JO  perform  mercy  to  (,ur  fathers,  and  to  remember  His  holy  testa- 
ment. 

The  oath,  ichich  He  s7<'ore  to  .-Ibraham  our  father,  that  He  7vould 
grant  to  us, 

That  being  delivered  from  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  "ae  may  scri'e 
Him  without  fear. 

In  holiness  and  justice  before  Him,  all  our  days 

.  Ind  thou,  child,  shall  be  called  the  prophet  of  the  Highest :  for  thou 
shall  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  His  tiv/y.?: 

To  (ji-re  knowledge  of  salvation  to  His  people,  unto  the  remission 
of  their  sins : 

1  hrough  the  l>()-;^'els  of  the  mercy  of  our  C-od,  in  ichich  the  Orient 
from  on  high  hnlh  visilcd  ns: 

To  enli<jhlen  them  that  sit  in  darkness,  and  in  the  sliado:c  of  death  ; 
to  direct  our  feel  in  the  way  of  peace. 

St.  Luke  I,  68-r9. 


ST.  MARY'S  CHIMES 
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F. . \ RTl  r S  H E N E D I CT 1 0 M. 

X  an  altar  of  (hill  blue  twilight 
The  myriad  star-tapers  glow  ; 

And  sighings  of  soft  wind-nnisic, 
Responses  whisper  low. 

The  incense  is  fir  and  balsam, 
Snow-robes  of  purest  w-hite ; 

The  fairest  of  Heaven's  children, 
Love,  is  the  acolyte. 

Bernice  O'Melia.  '20. 


MARCUS  AURELIUS  AND  THOMAS  a 
KEMPIS— A  COMPARISON. 


Tit  ARCUS  AURELIUS,  emperor  of  Rome 
/  \  when  she  was  still  mistress  of  the  world, 
J  and  Thomas  a  Kempis,  priest  and  monk, 
living  when  Europe  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Renais- 
sance, although  absolutely  unlike  in  the  estate 
and  occurrences  of  their  lives,  were  united  on  one 
essential  thing,  their  view  of  the  meaning  and 
worth  of  life. 

Marcus  Aurelius  reigned  in  the  second  century 
A.  D.,  a  transition  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  empire.  A  reaction  from  the  stern  prin- 
ciples of  Stoicism  had  already  set  in.  The  severe 
discipline  and  simplicity  of  life,  which  had  been 
the  key  to  the  political  and  martial  success  of  the 
early  Romans,  had  given  way  to  a  love  of  luxury, 
and  a  prevailing  licentiousness  unparalleled  in 
history.  Suspicions,  jealousy,  and  intrigue  were 
rife  within  the  empire,  and  the  far-reaching  prov-' 
irices  lay  restless  under  the  Roman  yoke. 
Christianity,  despite  relentless  persecution,  num- 
bered her  converts  among  the  thousands.  Rome 
had  passed  her  golden  age,  and  with  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  the  empire  became  a  prey  to  the 
civil  strife  and  barbarian  invasions  which  were 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

In  such  a  century,  INIarcus  Aurelius  lived  and 
reigned.  He  was  born  in  the  year  121  A.  D. 
His  family  claimed  descent  from  Numa,  the 
second  king  of  Rome.  Both  his  parents  died 
when  he  was  very  young,  but  his  childish  remem- 
brances of  them  is  beautiful.  In  his  "Medita- 
tions'' he  says  that  of  his  father  he  learned  "both 


shamefastness  and  manlike  behaviour,"  and  liis 
mother  taught  him  to  be  "religious  and  bountiful." 
In  his  childhood  he  was  noted  for  the  gravity  of 
his  disposition  and  the  seriousness  with  which  he 
viewed  life.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve  he 
adopted  Stoicism  as  his  philosophy,  and  with  re- 
markable tenacity  held  and  practised  the  rigorous 
tenets  of  that  creed  throughout  his  life.  Al- 
though as  he  grew  older,  his  rank  required  him  to 
attend  the  law  courts,  festivals,  and  other  cere- 
monies, his  heart  was  always  with  his  books. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  wars  broke 
out  on  every  side,  and  much  of  his  time  was  oc- 
cupied in  keeping  the  eastern  provinces  in  sub- 
jection, and  preventing  invasions  of  the  barba- 
rians from  the  north ;  nor  was  he  spared  domestic 
troubles.  Of  his  six  children,  the  only  one  who 
survived  was  Commodus,  who  undid  all  his 
father's  good  work,  and  added  his  own  name  to 
the  long  list  of  cruel  and  vicious  tyrants  who 
reigned  over  Rome.  While  engaged  in  another 
campaign  against  the  barbarians,  Marcus  Aure- 
lius died  in  the  year  180,  A.  D.  As  a  soldier  and 
a  statesman,  he  was  both  successful  and  prudent, 
but  the  strong  point  of  his  reign  was  his  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Here  it  was  that  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  philospher  most 
clearly  showed,  for  in  every  way  he  tried  to  up- 
lift his  people.  The  great  blot  on  his  name,  and 
one  hard  to  explain,  is  his  treatment  of  the 
Christians.  It  is  evident  that  he  knew  of  them 
only  from  hearsay,  and  false  hearsay  at  that, 
which  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  he  took  no 
measures  to  give  them  a  just  hearing. 

The  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  a  paradox. 
With  a  disposition  that  loved  obscurity  and 
peace,  he  was  born  to  greatness  and  the  tumult 
of  wars.  In  his  "Meditations"  he  has  left  us  an 
ii:timate  account  of  his  inner  life, — the  story  of  a 
gentle,  noble,  and  spiritual  soul  seeking  perfec- 
tion. And  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  ideals 
in  the  "Meditations"  are  like  nothing  so  much  as 
that  great  book  of  the  spirit,  "The  Imitation  of 
Christ"  by  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

The  fifteenth  century,  in  which  Thomas  a 
Kempis  lived,  was  also  one  of  restless  activity. 
The  world  was  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era, 
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not  an  era  of  civil  strife,  slow  decay,  and  de- 
struction as  that  which  followed  in  the  wake  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  but  a  ])ori()(l  of  new  life,  the 
era  of  the  Renaissance.  In  the  century  of  ]\[ar- 
cus  Aurelius.  Christianity  was  slill  in  its  cradle, 
and  paganism,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  was  the 
dominant  creed.  At  the  time  of  Thomas  a  Kem- 
pis,  the  light  and  the  spirit  of  the  true  faith  had 
for  centuries  flooded  all  lun-()])e.  and  the  Chris- 
tian world  sttXKl  now  on  the  eve  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

The  spirit  of  devotion  and  zeal  which  prompted 
the  Crusades  had  exhausted  itself  with  the 
brave  attempt  of  St.  Louis  to  release  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  yoke  of  Mohammedanism.  The 
Gothic  cathedrals  had  been  built :  the  popularity 
of  the  miracle  play  was  declining;  and  a  new  im- 
petus had  been  given  to  classical  learning.  St. 
Thomas  Acquinas,  the  scholar,  had  summed  u]), 
in  his  great  work,  the  substance  of  Catholic  theol- 
ogy, and  Dante,  the  poet,  had  crystallized  that 
I)hilosophy  in  his  great  allegory  of  the  human  race, 
"The  Divine  Comedy."  Francis,  the  saint,  "the 
I)oor  little  man  of  God."  his  life  a  flaming  torch 
of  love  for  his  Creator,  had  fired  thousands  of 
sf'uls  with  the  desire  for  the  s])iritual  and  the 
real.  And  now  Scholasticism  gave  way  to 
.M_\->ticisn),  which  swe|)t  over  men  like  a  flame 
leaving  them  with  a  burning  desire  to  attain  the 
new  life  of  the  s])irit,  a  mystical  union  with  the 
( iiidhead. 

Influenced  by  this  new  life  of  the  spirit,  Ger- 
hard Groote  established,  at  Deventer.  Holland, 
the  I'.rethren  of  the  Commf)n  life.  Mysticism, 
al.so,  entered  into  tlu  ir  rule,  l)nt  in  such  a  ])racti- 
cal  form,  that  they  became  known  as  the  I'rethren 
of  the  .\'ew  Devotion.  Their  asceticism  was  no 
morbid  outburst  of  fanaticism,  fur  they  became 
great  teachers  and  leaders  of  men.  Under  their 
insf)iration  and  guidance,  the  characters  of  some 
of  the  most  famous  thinkers  of  the  .Middle  Ages 
were  formed. 

Thomas  a  Kcmpis  is  the  most  widely  known 
anfl  best-beloved  of  those  scholars  lo-dav,  for  his 
]x)t>k  "The  Imitation  of  Christ,"  the  story  of 
the  .soul's  yearning  for  the  s|)iritual,  holds  a  uni- 
versal a])pcal  tf)  mankind.  Thomas  a  Kempis  was 
born  in  the  year  L380  in  Kempen,  a  small  diocese 
of  Cologne.  Of  his  life  there  is  little  to  be  said, 
for  unlike  Marcus  Aurelius,  he  was  no  ruler  of  a 
great  empire,  nor  did  he  fight  great  battles  in  a 
worldly  sense,  but  he  fought  anc]  won  the  harder 


and  more  inconspicuous  battle  of  self-conquest. 

L'ntil  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  lived 
with  his  [larents,  and  then  journeyed  to  Deventer 
where  he  spent  seven  years  in  quiet  study  and 
devotion  under  the  inspiration  and  example  of 
Morentius,  one  of  the  most  influential  priests  of 
the  order,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  great  love 
and  respect.  Then,  encouraged  by  Florentius, 
and  with  his  recommendation,  lie  determined  to 
enter  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine.  After  seven 
years  spent  in  the  novitiate  at  Mount  St.  Agnes, 
he  was  ordained,  and  until  his  death,  in  1471,  he 
remained  in  the  monastery  at  Zwoll. 

He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  preaching,  the 
duties  of  the  confessional,  and  transcribing,  to 
which  he  attached  great  imjjortance.  He  loved 
to  be  alone,  and  it  was  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell 
tliat  he  wrote  with  such  profound  sympathy  and 
keen  insight  "  I  he  Imitation  of  Christ,"  an  ex- 
pression of  the  religious  yearnings  of  humanity. 

Th\s  slender  little  volume,  which  the  world 
has  known  by  heart  for  the  last  four  hundred 
years  is  instinct  with  human  life.  A  soul  speaks 
to  souls  in  it.  This  is  the  essential  difference 
l)etvveen  the  "Meditations"  and  the  "Imitation  of 
Christ,"  for  in  the  "Meditations"  Marcus  Aure- 
lius addresses  his  own  soul.  The  universal  appeal 
of  the  "Imitation"  lies  in  its  poetic  and  philo- 
sophic expression  of  the  spiritual  wants  and  soul 
yearnings  of  all  mankind;  while  the  charm  of  the 
"Meditations"  is  in  the  intimate  frankness  and 
sincerity  with  which  the  author  tells  his  own 
s])iritual  aspirations  and  ideals. 

P)Ut  in  their  philosophy,  their  ideal  of  self- 
control  and  conduct,  the  two  books  are  very  nnich 
alike.  They  are  both  based  on  the  fundamental 
fact  of  man's  dejiendence  on  God.  Thomas  a 
Keni])is  attributes  everything  to  (iod,  for  we  have 
nothing,  that  we  have  not  received  from  Ilim. 
"This,"  says  Thomas  a  Kem])is,  "is  that  grace  by 
which  all  vain-glory  is  put  to  flight."  All  things 
proceed  from  the  Governor  of  the  universe,  is  the 
l)t'lief  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Men  are  but  tools, 
shaiK'd  to  fit  a  certain  pur])ose.  If  they  adaj^t 
themselves  to  that  pur|xjse  it  is  well,  but  the 
.Administrator  of  all  will  make  good  use  of  them, 
whether  they  will  or  not. 

I)Ut  while  the  Christian's  mood  is  one  of  utter 
htnnility  and  subjection,  with  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  nothingness  of  self  without  God,  the 
ivoman's  temper  shows  more  confidence  and  re- 
liance on  his  own  ability  to  attain  his  ideal. 
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llowcvcr,  it  is  most  remarkable  that  Marcus 
Aurcliiis,  witlKHit  tlio  faith  of  L'liristianity,  sliould 
St  clearly  realize  the  fact  of  man's  (leiieiidcnce  on 
Ciod,  anil  see  in  tlie  ever-changing  conditions  of 
the  world,  however  incongruous  they  might  ap- 
pear, a  harmonious  working  out  to  one  end,  the 
glory  of (lod. 

Initli  l)(H)ks  emphasize  the  idea,  that  the  attain- 
ment of  perfection  is  only  secured  by  complete 
mastery  of  self.  "If  every  year  we  rooted  out 
one  vice,"  says  Thomas  a  Kempis,  "we  should 
soon  become  perfect  men."  And  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  believing  that  in  self-control  was  the  root  of 
all  virtue,  argues  with  himself  in  simplicity  and 
sincerity  to  view  all  things  in  their  true  nature, 
and  thus,  seeing  their  worthlessness,  not  to  yield 
impulsively  to  every  passing  desire. 

No  ancient  philosopher  held  an  ideal  of  conduct 
that  so  nearly  approached  the  Christian  ideal. 
And  Marcus  Aurelius  not  only  held  this  ideal,  but 
also  tried  to  attain  it  without  the  foundation  of 
faith  and  love  which  Thomas  a  Kempis  had. 
taith,  indeed,  he  had,  but  faith  without  hope  in 
a  personal  Gocl  or  a  future  existence.  His  love 
was  a  mere  law  of  his  reason  and  a  means  to 
virtue.  The  Christian  died  to  self  to  find 
God.  The  Roman  died  to  self  to  pass  into  noth- 
ingness. For  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Christ  was  "the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,"  and  he  says 
"Without  the  Way  there  is  no  going;  without  the 
Truth  there  is  no  knowing;  and  without  the  Life 
there  is  no  living."  Taking  Christ  for  example, 
he  followed  the  royal  highway  of  the  cross.  For 
Marcus  Aurelius, diis  own  reason  pointed  the  way. 

Both  regard  the  praise  and  blame  of  men  as 
worthless.  "Let  not  thy  peace  be  in  the  tongues 
of  men,"  warns  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  says,  "that  wdiich  is  praised,  is  not  there- 
by made  either  better  or  worse." 

Another  point  of  emphatic  agreement  in  the 
books  is  a  firm  conviction  of  the  transitory 
character  of  the  world.  Both  authors  agree,  that 
if  a  man  would  save  his  life  he  must  lose  it.  To 
find  perfect  peace  complete  renunciation  of  selfish 
aims  and  pleasures  is  necessary,  but  in  such  self- 
sacrifice  the  Christian's  gain  is  infinitely  greater 
than  his  loss,  while  the  reward  the  Roman  hopes 
for  is  a  tranquillity  that  passes  into  annihilation. 

Both  look  upon  unkindness  and  annoyance  with 
the  same  magnanimity,  holding  the  world  to  be  a 
large  community  in  which  men  must  help  one 
another  to  attain  the  end  for  which  they  were 


created.  "VVe  must  bear  with  one  another,  hel]) 
one  another,  comfort  one  another,"  was  the  belief 
of  Thomas  a  Kem])is.  "Love  those  men  whom 
thy  fate  it  is  to  live  with ;  but  love  them  truly," 
says  Marcus  Aurelius. 

That  two  l)(K)ks  written  at  such  different  times, 
and  under  such  varying  circumstances,  by  authors 
whose  religious  beliefs  were  so  radically  opi)oscd, 
should  be  so  similar  in  their  underlying  philo- 
sophy and  ideals  is  very  remarkable.  For  nine 
hundred  years,  men  have  been  reading  the  "Medi- 
tations" of  Marcus  Aurelius.  If  time  is  the  one 
certain  test  of  the  enduring  quality  of  literary 
art,  the  requisites  of  greatness  must  be  present 
in  this  very  personal  revelation  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  a  man  struggling  to  attain  perfection.  But 
there  is  lacking,  in  the  "Meditations,"  that  sub- 
limity of  motive,  exalted  feeling,  and  the  in- 
spirational faith  with  which  Thomas  a  Kempis 
has  dealt  with  the  same  subject,  in  his  "Imitation 
of  Christ."  The  basis  of  Christianity  has  made 
the  "Imitation"  more  truly  universal  than  the 
"Meditations,"  for  Marcus  Aurelius  has  given  us 
no  adequate  reason,  why  we  should  strive  for 
perfection,  while  Thomas  a  Kempis  offers  the 
only  true  reason,  which  is  so  well  stated  by  St. 
Augustine,  "Our  hearts  were  made  for  Thee, 
O  God,  and  they  are  restless  until  they  rest  in 
Thee." 

It  is  the  perfect  book  of  the  spirit  for  all  men 
of  all  times  and  creeds.  Besides  the  Bible  it  is 
the  most  widely  read  book  in  the  world.  It  was 
the  favorite  reading  of  General  Chinese  Gordon, 
and  Stanley,  the  explorer.  George  Eliot  read 
from  it  every  day.  Dean  Church  says,  "No  book 
of  human  composition  has  been  the  companion  of 
so  many  serious  hours,  has  been  prized  in  widely 
different  religious  communions,  has  nerved  and 
comforted  so  many,  and  such  different  minds 
— preacher  and  soldier  and  solitary  thinker — 
Christian,  or  even  it  may  be  those  unable  to  be- 
lieve." 

The  greatness  of  the  "Meditations"  does  not 
lie  in  the  fact  that  its  author  was  a  pagan,  nor 
in  its  pagan  elements,  but  only  in  those  elements 
that  conform  to  the  universal  truths  of  Christian- 
ity. That  Marcus  Aurelius,  without  Christianity, 
should  hold  so  clearly  some  of  its  great  truths  is 
only  another  proof  of  St.  Paul's  assertion,  that 
God  never  left  Himself  without  witnesses.  And 
as  the  "Imitation  of  Christ"  is  wholly  Christian, 
it  must  also  be  wholly  universal. 

Marie  McCabe,  '17. 
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AN  ANGEL  AND  JOYCE  KILMER. 

O  !    Clad  in  brown  a  soldier  passed  me  by 

Upon  this  mystic  way.    No  wondering  look 
He  gave,  to  heavenly  beauties  here  on  high. 

On  earth,  perchance,  he  saw  in  nature's  book 
Our  God's  omnipotence.  Songs  which  he  took 
From  Canticles,  he  sang.    Yet  sad  were  they. 

"What  cause  is  there,"  I  asked,  "your  joy  to  brook?" 
"I  weep,"  he  said  "for  those  on  earth  who  stay 
And  unto  Mainstreet,  Heaventown,  know  not  the  way." 

Ada  Costello,  '19. 


THE  YOUNG  WISE  MAN. 


TT  bout  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Betlilchem, 
p=*1  there  is  a  plain,  separated  from  the  town  by 
'  a  gentle  swell  of  the  mountain.  Here, 
sheltered  from  the  north  winds,  is  a  vale  covered 
by  a  bounteous  growth  of  sycamores  and  pine- 
trees,  wliilc  in  llie  adjoining  glades  and  ravines, 
there  are  thickets  of  olive  and  mulberry.  On 
the  side,  most  distant  from  the  village,  under  a 
blunted  cliff,  was  an  old  sheep-cot.  Unroofed 
and  almost  demolished,  it  served  as  a  shelter 
for  the  shepherds,  who  wandered  with  their 
flocks  across  the  plains. 

It  was  here  a  number  of  shepherds,  seeking 
fresh  walks  for  tlioir  .sheep,  had  found  their  way. 
Night  had  fallen.  Everything  was  safe  in  the 
field  and  they  had  settled  down  about  the  fire  to 
rest  and  talk.  The  flames  lighted  up  their  rough 
faces,  revealing  their  thick,  coarse  hair  and  their 
long,  matt  eel  beards.  They  were  wrapped  in 
mantles  of  kid's  skin  ;  broad  belts  girded  tlicir 
waists  and  rough  sandals  covered  their  feet. 
Near  each  one  lay  a  shepherd's  crook.  Rough 
and  gaunt  as  they  appeared,  these  men  were 
simple  and  tender-hearted.  Great  events  might 
stir  tile  sold  of  a  nation,  but  heedless,  they  lived 
among  their  flock,  with  a  knowledge  and  a  wisdom 
of  their  own.  On  the  Sabbath,  they  were  always 
seated  on  the  bench  farthest  from  the  holy  ark, 
but  none  listened  to  the  words  of  the  .sheliach 
with  greater  reverence  and  more  absolute  faith 
than  they.  Such  were  the  gentle  shepherds  of 
Judca.  who  .sat  huddlcfl  up  in  the  enclosure  under 
the  cliff,  conversing  about  their  (locks.  For  the 
time  they  had  forgotten  the  boy  who  stood  silently 
f)n  the  outskirts  of  the  circle,  his  arms  clasped 
tightly  about  a  snow-white  lamb.  Tiien  it  was 
the  kindly  Nathan  who  spoke. 


"Come  closer  to  the  fire,  little  one.  The  night 
air  is  chill  and  thy  mantle  is  but  thin  and  worn. 
Mere,  let  the  boy  near  the  embers,  he  is  shaking 
from  the  cold.    Come,  Bethani." 

The  men  made  way  and  the  child  came  eagerly 
forward,  followed  by  the  lamb. 

"Tiiou  art  most  kind  to  me,"  he  said  in  his 
slow,  earnest  way.  "If  only  I  might  repay  thee. 
P>ut  the  blind  are  so  helpless.  They  can  only 
smile  tlieir  thanks  and  pray  the  Holy  One  to 
bless  thee." 

"lie  not  sad,  my  child,"  answered  Nathan 
gently,  "thy  smiles  have  more  than  repaid  us. 
We  would  ])e  lonely  without  tlice.  Even  the 
Hocks  would  miss  thy  h'glit  footstc])  and  gentle 
caress." 

Coiuforted,  the  wistful  little  she])herd  cuddled 
down  to  sleep  l)eside  the  friendly  flames. 

"lie  is  a  strange  lad,"  said  Damos,  "perhaps 
his  ])lindness  makes  him  so  sad  and  thoughtful." 

"I  Tow  nuicli  he  is  like  his  dead  father,"  re- 
marked another.  "Dost  thou  reiuemlier  how 
f;dthfnlly  he  kept  the  watch?" 

"Ah,  yes,"  returned  Nathan  almost  tenderly, 
"and  we  must  he  kind  to  the  little  blind  son  for 
liis  father's  sake.  I  low  he  loves  that  white  lamb. 
I  lere,  put  my  cloak  about  liim.  I  wish  that  he 
C(  uld  see." 

The  night  was  crisp  and  clear,  sparkling  with 
stars.  There  was  no  wind,  the  stillness  was  more 
than  silence.  One  by  one,  before  the  first  watch 
was  over  the  she])]ierds  fell  asleep.  The  watch- 
man hugging  his  mantle  close,  i)aced  up  and  down, 
'i  he  husli  was  nid)roken  save  by  an  occasional 
stir  aiuong  the  sleei)ing  herds  or  the  call  of  a 
jackal  from  the  neighboring  hill.    At  last,  Arman 
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weary  fnnii  tlic  walch,  crept  near  the  fire  and  was 
soon  lost  in  heavy  shmiher. 

At  midnight,  Jietham  stirred,  tlien  raised  him- 
self on  his  elhow  to  listen.  His  sensitive  ear 
had  caught  an  unusual  sound.  At  first,  he  fan- 
cied it  was  tile  wind  as  it  rustled  through  the 
pines.  lUit  as  it  became  more  distinct,  it  seemed 
like  the  rush  of  soft  wings.  Nearer  it  came  and 
a  radiant  light  filled  his  soul.  Charmed,  he  lay 
quiet  and  listened.  From  afar  came  voices  of 
angelic  sweetness,  singing  in  celestial  harmony. 
Am  I  dead?  he  thought,  or  am  I  dreaming?  The 
lamb  quivered  in  his  arms,  the  dogs  howled  and 
the  herds  stirred  uneasily.  Frightened,  the  boy 
called  out  in  terror,  "Awake !  Arise !  See  what  is 
to  happen  !'" 

The  men  clamored  to  their  feet. 

"What  is  it?    What  is  it?"  they  cried. 

"I  know  not,"  answered  Betham  sadly,  "for  I 
cannot  see." 

He  heard  the  exclamations  of  the  shepherds 
as  they  sank  to  the  ground,  hiding  their  faces  from 
the  intolerable  brightness.  Then  a  voice,  low  but 
wonderfully  clear,  penetrated  his  soul  and  filled 
it  with  assurance. 

"Fear  not :  for  behold,  I  bring  thee  tidings  of 
great  joy." 

Betham  listened  breathlessly.  The  voice  con- 
tinued and  its  message  filled  his  heart  with  a  holy 
joy.  "The  Messiah  is  born,"  echoed  through  his 
soul  again  and  again,  "The  Messiah  is  born  in 
Bethlehem." 

Sinking  on  his  knees,  he  sobbed  aloud,  "O, 
Holy  One,  that  I  might  see  Thy  glory." 

But  the  song  grew  fainter  and  fainter  and  he 
knew  the  vision  was  not  for  him.  Never  before 
had  his  eyes  failed  him  as  they  did  now.  The 
shepherds  stood  stupified,  gazing  up  with  startled 
eyes  at  the  now  fading  glory.  It  was  Betham 
who  broke  the  entrancing  silence.  Grasping 
Nathan  by  the  mantle,  he  urged, 

"Let  us  make  haste  into  Bethlehem  that  we  may 
be  among  the  first  to  adore  the  Christ." 

"But  the  flocks,  who  will  guard  the  flocks?" 
objected  Arman. 

The  eager  men  stopped  at  the  thought.  Who 
was  willing  to  stay  behind  ?  They  looked  ques- 
tioningly  at  one  another.  A  shadow  of  pain  and 
disappointment  passed  over  Betham's  sensitive 
face.    Then  he  came  forward. 


"1  will  care  for  the  flocks,"  he  said,  "while  you 
go  to  adore  the  Christ." 

"No,"  answered  the  generous  Nathan,  "the 
child  shall  not  make  the  sacrifice,  1  will  stay." 

Betham's  face  lighted,  but  he  shook  his  head. 
"No,"  he  said,  "let  me  stay.  Thy  service  will  be 
more  pleasing  than  mine.  Why,  I  could  not  even 
see  Him  if  I  were  to  go.  It  is  better  that  I  should 
stay  and  guard  the  flocks." 

The  others  agreed  and  Nathan  somewhat 
reluctantly  submitted.  So  the  shepherds  started 
over  to  Bethlehem.  Betham's  sightless  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  he  listened  to  their  retreating  foot- 
steps. Again  his  blindness  made  him  helpless. 
How  he  longed  to  see  the  Messiah,  to  offer  Him 
his  love.  Then  the  words  of  the  sheliach  came 
to  him,  "There  is  no  true  love  without  sacrifice, 
and  he  who  sacrifices  most,  loves  most."  The 
thought  comforted  him  and  a  new  joy  crept  into 
his  heart. 

As  dawn  was  breaking  the  shepherds  returned, 
glorifying  and  praising  God.  They  fovmd  an 
eager,  happy  boy  who  ran  to  meet  them  with 
anxious  questions.  Betham  listened  earnestly  to 
their  story  of  the  Infant  Christ  and  the  gentle 
mother.  But  he  was  not  satisfied,  so  he  wandered 
up  the  hill-side  to  think.  The  shepherds  had  seen 
no  glory,  only  a  sleeping  babe,  clasped  in  its 
mother's  arms.  To  them  it  had  appeared  just 
like  any  other  child,  only  poorer  and  more  neglect- 
ed. Betham  was  certain  that  he  could  find  some- 
thing wonderful  in  that  Baby's  face.  And  in  his 
heart,  he  resolved  that  some  day  he  would  go 
down  to  Bethlehem  to  visit  the  Christ.  Happy  at 
the  thought,  he  forgot  all  sadness.  His  merry 
l?ugh  and  song  echoed  from  the  hillside  and 
startled  the  drowsy  herds  upon  the  plain.  The 
shepherds  talked  among  themselves  and  wondered 
at  the  change  that  had  come  over  their  once 
serious  little  charge. 

"What  a  pity  he  cannot  see,"  mused  Damos,  as 
he  watched  the  boy  with  his  pet  lamb,  tumbling 
gleefully  about  in  the  soft  grasses. 

"Sometimes,"  returned  Nathan,  thoughtfully, 
"I  fancy  he  sees  more  than  any  of  us." 

Two  weeks  passed.  Morn  was  breaking  over 
the  mountains  to  the  east  of  Bethlehem,  but  so 
feebly  it  was  still  dark  in  the  valley.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  third  watch,  Arman  noted  a  light 
moving  up  the  hill.    At  first,  he  thought  it  was 
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a  torch,  but  as  the  brilliance  grew  he  knew  it  was 
a  star.  Then  a  strange  caravan  came  into  view. 
The  camels  appeared  spectral  in  the  unnatural 
light.  .\s  they  approached  the  enclosure,  one  of  the 
party  motioned  to  Arman.  As  the  watchman 
went  to  meet  them,  he  noted  that  the  three  men 
were  clothed  in  rich  and  gorgeous  costumes  of  the 
Orient.  'J'heir  trains  were  costly,  tlieir  manner 
magnificent  like  that  of  kings. 

"Is  this  Bethlehem  of  Juda?"  they  (juericd. 

"Yes,"  answered  Arman,  "but  the  town  is 
farther  on." 

"Then  tell  us,  where  is  He  that  is  born  king  of 
the  Jews  ?  For  we  have  seen  His  star  in  the  East 
and  liave  come  to  present  our  gifts."' 

"You  will  find  Him  in  the  rude  slielter  just  out- 
side the  gates  of  the  village.  Take  the  patli  to 
tiic  north  and  you  can  not  miss  the  way." 

'l  lianking  him,  the  caravan  moved  slowly  across 
the  plain.  But  not  alone;  Bctham  had  heard  the 
call  and  following  the  sound  of  the  voices  had 
crept  near  to  listen.  These  men  had  come  from  out 
of  the  East  to  bring  gifts  to  the  Messiah.  Surely 
he,  who  lived  so  near  could  bring  some  offering  to 
the  Qirist.  But  what  had  he  to  give?  His  white 
lamb  brushed  softly  against  his  hand.  Now  he 
knew,  he  would  take  his  pet  to  the  Infant.  He 
could  romp  with  it  on  tiie  grass  or  ])crha])s  the 
wool  would  make  warm  garments  for  the  r>al)V. 


In  the  darkness  no  one  noticed  him  and  he  follow- 
ed cautiously  behind  the  caravan.  The  distance 
^-eemed  great  and  the  ])ath  was  rough  and  rocky. 
r>ut  he  hurried  on,  singing  in  his  heart.  Finally 
the  caravan  lialted  and  lietham  knew  they  had 
reached  the  cave,  lie  heard  the  men  dismount 
and  enter.  Their  voices  murmured  low  as  they 
presented  their  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense  and 
myrrh.  After  what  seemed  to  him  hours  of  wait- 
ing, he  heard  them  remount  and  move  away, 
h  eeling  along  the  rough  boards  of  the  shelter  with 
one  hand,  the  other  clas])ing  the  soft  wool  of  the 
h'mb,  lie  slipped  into  the  cave.  His  blind  eyes 
strove  to  j)ierce  the  darkness,  so  as  to  discern  the 
holy  presence,  which  seemed  to  fill  the  place.  As 
he  grojjed  his  way,  he  stumbled  against  the  edge 
of  the  manger.  The  woman,  who  was  kneeling 
near,  started  at  the  sound,  then  seeing  the  child, 
motioned  for  him  to  come  forward.  Bctham 
reached  out  his  hands  helplessly.  "The  Christ," 
he  whisjiered,  "The  Christ,  I  have  brought  a  gift 
for  Ilim  l)ut  T  cannot  tind  Him." 

"The  Christ  is  here,"  answered  the  woman,  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand  she  led  him  to  the  manger. 
Weakly,  Betham  stretched  out  his  hands  and 
guided  by  the  woman,  he  touched  the  Infant. 
The  l>abe  stirred.  A  (|uiver  of  joy  ran  tlirough 
the  little  shepherd. 

"I  .see  the  Christ,"  he  said  with  trembling 
sweetness.    "O  Eady,  I  can  see  the  Christ." 

Im-izauktii  ]M(  Doucai.,  '20. 


■"i  ll]':  CHRIST  CIIILD'.S  (ilKT  TO  Till-:  HOLLY." 

iO\  N  V,  New  Year  Eve  long,  long  ago 
yj    A  Motlicr  and  her  little  Child 

Wore  i);issing  through  the  fields  of  snow. 

Her  holy  face  was  pure  and  mihl, 
I  lis  radiant  with  love  henign. 

Tlie  Holly  green 

By  the  Boy  seen, 
His  tender  hand  rarcssed. 
'I'iierc  fell  a  iu(l<ly  (hop  l)i\  inc'! 
And  llic  I  lolly  sore  distrcssfd 

in  grief  profound 

I'n'iil  fo  the  ground. 
The  Christ-Child  stooping  tender,  low 
Unto  the  saddened  Holly  said, 

"O,  lovely  leaf 

Cease  from  your  grief; 
By  this  drop  shed,  bright  berries  red 
My  Xew  Year  gift  shall  show." 


Beatrice  Rea,  '21. 


FROM  THE  FRESHMEN 


A  LL  bells  peal  now  with  greetings  true, 
^    To  gladden  the  New  Year, 

And  so  the  Chimes  rings  out  for  you 
St.  Mary's  children  dear. 

LORETTO  VaUGHEY. 


A  LTHOUGH  this  verse  I  send  to  you  A    thought  that's  meant  for  some  one  true, 
^    Is  not  so  very  long  'tis  true —  And  so  this  wish  I  send  to  you 

May  this  Yule-tide  with  it's  cheer  'Tis  just  a  wish  from  only  me — 

Ope  for  you  a  bright  New  Year.  That  each  day  a  blessing  be. 

Mildred  Miller.  Mary  Adine  Koontz. 


I  'LL  make  a  resolution  firm 
'  My  friends  ne'er  to  forget. 

Though  New  Year's  Day 

Pass  swift  away. 
My  pledge  I'll  ne'er  regret. 

Ruth  McCarthy. 


T^HE  merry  bells  ring  loud  and  clear,  T^HE  New  Year  dawn  at  last  has  come — 

*     Across  the  joyful  earth,  '     May  joy  be  yours  this  day 

Proclaiming  that  the  glad  New  Year  To  make  you  happy  as  can  be; 

Brings  happiness  and  mirth.  May  God  direct  your  way. 

Julia  Flinn.  Sina  McKay. 


"BABY." 

HERE  was  your  home,  O,  Baby  dear? 

Before  you  waked  to  see 
This  lovely  world?    Did  you  not  fear — 

To  come  from  God  to  me? 


Elizabeth  Mahoney,  '2L 
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A  llOUSl-:  WITH  CHILDREN  IN'  IT. 

I love  the  house  that's  strewn  with  toys, 
Where  the  children  come  free  to  play, 
Where  cliildi.-h  tears  are  mixed  with  joys 
y\nd  the  dolls  asleep,  where  they  lay. 

Give  nic  the  battered  train  of  cars,  lie  who  lived  in  such  a  home, 

The  blocks,  and  the  fun  and  noise.  He  be  old  and  feeble  and  grey. 

The  dolls,  and  the  ship  with  her  broken  spars,  Will  yearn,  no  matter  where  he  roam. 

The  home  with  its  childish  joys.  I'Or  noisy  children  at  play. 

F.TiiKL  White,  '21. 


A  GIFT  FOR  THE  KING. 


■\|'  T  was  very  noisy  in  licthleheni  that  night, 
JL  as  Ishniael  ])assc(l  thrungh  the  streets  on  his 
"  way  to  the  tent-maker's.  I  lis  horse,  fleet  as 
the  desert  winds,  i)icked  lier  wav  daintily  throngh 
tlie  crowded  thoroughfares.  The  city  of  David 
still  harhored  many  of  the  strangers  who  had 
come,  accf)rding  to  the  Caesar's  decree,  to  be 
enrolled.  Jshmael  watched  tiie  throng  and  his 
brow  darkened. 

"StifT-necked  Jews  and  accursed  Romans,  all  of 
them,"  he  nnittered,  "I  were  well  out  of  this 
land.  When  I  have  obtained  the  justice  for 
which  I  came  hither,  we  will  go  back  to  the  free, 
beautiful,  desert — will  we  not,  Rigcl,  my  fleet  one? 
Oh,  to  go  back  to  my  j)eo|)lc,  to  see  the  starlight 
on  the  .sands,  to  feel  the  hot  breath  of  tlu'  wind  in 
our  faces !" 

The  faithful  Rigel  bore  him  on,  faster  than 
ever,  as  if  in  response'  to  his  ])Iea,  and  they 
reached  the  less  fre([uented  ])arts  of  the  city. 
Ishmael  began,  as  was  his  wont,  to  watch  the 
stars.  Rigel  could  be  trusted  to  find  her  way,  and 
it  was  a  joy  to  the  old  Arab,  homesick  as  he  was, 
to  watch  the  unchanging  skies.  Tonight,  they 
seemerl  different,  closer,  throbbing  with  some  in- 
visible force.  ,\1I  the  familiar  stars  which  had 
guided  him  as  a  com])ass  .seemed  faint  and  remote. 
.\  pulsating  light  shot  through  the  eastern  sky; 
a  new  star  apjieared  ;  soft  warm  beams  radiated 
from  it  to  light  the  world  below. 

"Again!"  murnmred  Ishmael,  "The  King 
must  still  be  in  I5ethleliem!  ]<y  the  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  my  j)eople,  he  is  to  be  the  Lord  of  all 
nations,  not  merely  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews. 
Ife  will  bring  us  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  Rome. 
Would  that  1  could  see  him,  and  pay  him  hom- 
age!" 


Down  the  long  highway  that  led  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Bethlehem  came  three  strangers.  They 
were  garbed  in  the  fashion  of  the  far  east ; 
the  camels  on  which  they  rode  were  the 
tinest  ;  their  housings,  rich  and  beautiful.  The 
men  must  have  been  tired — they  had  travelled 
far — but  at  sight  of  the  city  of  David,  they  urged 
their  tired  animals  on,  and  tlie  du.st  rose  from  the 
highway  as  they  approached.  When  they  reached 
the  place  where  Ishmael  had  reined  in  his  horse, 
they  halted,  saluted  him  courteously,  and  one  of 
them  in([uired,  in  the  .Arabic  tongue,  where  they 
would  find  him  who  was  born  King  of  the  Jews. 
They  had  l^een  directed  to  Rethlehem,  he  said,  by 
llerod;  and  the  star  had  reappeared  to  lead  them 
thus  far. 

".And  now,  friend,"  tlie  stranger  concluded, 
"could  you  direct  us  to  the  jilace  where  the  King 
abides?  We  have  brought  gifts  for  liim,  and 
wish  to  see  and  adore  him." 

"Nay,"  answered  Ishmael,  "I  do  not  know 
where  he  abides.  lUit  some  days  ago,  the  air 
was  full  of  strange  tidings,  it  was  said  that  a 
King  was  born,  and  this  same  star  a])peared  in 
the  heavens.  Some  men  oi  Judea  who  guarded 
their  flocks  in  the  fields  outside  the  city  heard  it 
announced  by  angels,  and  saw  the  l'>abe  in  its 
mother's  arms.  The  ])lace  must  be  ri'ached  by 
this  road  to  tlu'  lell,  perhaps  even  below  where 
the  star  is." 

"I  thank  you,"  answered  the  stranger  gravely, 
lie  motioned  to  his  two  companions  and  they 
started  to  ride  away. 

"Wait!"  besought  Ishmael  "Will  you  take  a 
gift  to  the  King  f(jr  me?  Come  to  my  tent  with 
me  that  I  may  give  you  a  jewel." 

The  wise  man  shook  his  head. 
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■■'J'lioro  is  1100(1  lit  liasto,"  lio  dissonted,  "We 
must  find  the  Babe,  rotuni,  and  toll  1  forod,  who 
waits  in  Jerusalem." 

"Herod!"  the  Arab  s])i)ke  in  groat  disgust. 
"What  have  you  to  do  with  that  Jewish  slave  of 
Rome?  He  is  a  base  plotter,  a  scheming  prose- 
lyte to  foreign  gods." 

"Nay,"  said  the  still  courteous  stranger,  "He 
would  worship  the  new-born  God." 

"Then  go  your  way  in  peace,"  said  Ishmael, 
"May  the  Star  guide  you  !" 

He  watched  the  trio  until  they  were  almost 
out  of  sight,  then,  half  glad,  half  sorry  at  heart, 
went  on  to  fulfill  his  errand. 

"And  I  gave  no  gift  to  the  Great  Lord,"  he 
whispered  regretfully  to  himself. 

It  was  still  in  the  gray  dawn  of  morning  when 
Ishmael,  with  his  cherished  Rigel  was  about  to 
ride  back  to  Bethlehem.  He  mounted,  looked 
back  over  his  little  tented  city,  and  then,  with  a 
low  word  to  Rigel,  was  ofif.  He  had  not  been 
able  to  sleep.  Vague  thoughts  of  the  Star  and 
of  the  Wise  Men  had  haunted  his  slumbers.  As 
he  rode,  he  scanned  the  eastern  sky.  It  was  as 
usual.  He  took,  half  unconsciously,  the  left  road 
by  which  he  had  directed  the  strangers.  It  grew 
lighter  and  lighter.  The  dawn  crept  over  the 
summits  of  the  hills.  By  its  light  he  discerned 
people  approaching  him  on  tfie  road.  A  woman 
mounted  on  an  ass,  carrying  in  her  arms  a  child, 
and  by  her  side  was  a  bearded  man  walking  with 
the  aid  of  a  stafif.  A  strange  group  surely,  it 
seemed  to  Ishmael.  Why  must  they  be  faring 
forth  at  such  an  early  hour? 

"Hail  to  thee,  stranger,"  he  said  to  the  man. 
"Where  are  you  going  at  such  an  hour  ?" 


The  man  did  not  answer,  then,  the  woman, 
raising  her  eyes  from  tho  Infant  which  lay  asleep 
on  her  breast,  spoke. 

"We  seek  a  refuge  for  the  Child." 

Something  in  the  Arab's  breast  stirred  at  her 
sweet,  calm  glance. 

"From  whom  ?" 

"Herod,"  answered  the  man. 

Then  the  baby  stirred,  one  little  hand  reached 
out,  fluttering  until  it  touched  the  young  mother's 
face,  the  eyes  opened  and  looked  at  Ishmael, 
looked,  it  seemed,  into  his  very  heart. 

"Are  you  the  man  of  Nazareth?"  the  Arab 
asked. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  stranger.  "We  are  called 
Joseph  and  Mary." 

"And  the  Child?"  Something  in  the  sheik's 
throat  almost  choked  him — "is  it  He  who  is  to  be 
Lord  of  all  nations  ?" 

Again  Joseph  forbore  to  answer.  Mary  nod- 
ded silent  assent. 

"I  pray,"  said  Ishmael,  "Let  me  help  you — but 
we  must  go  back  to  my  tent  and  get  provisions." 

"No,"  said  Joseph,  "We  must  hasten." 

"And  yet, — yet — I  pray  you  take  my  Rigel — 
she  will  bear  you  across  the  desert — it  is  home  to 
her — and  the  hardship  is  not  so  great." 

They  hesitated;  again  the  Infant  opened  His 
eyes  and  smiled  at  Ishmael.  Silently,  Joseph 
took  Rigel's  bridle,  assisted  Mary  to  mount  while 
the  Arab  held  the  Child  as  she  did  so.  Long  he 
stood  there  watching  them  until  they  disappeared 
in  the  distance. 

"My  Rigel,  fleetest  of  the  daughters  of  the 
desert  I    How  I  loved  you — and  yet — I  had  a 


gift  for  the  King  !" 


Clara  Se  Legue,  '21. 


OUR  WORK. 

IT'S  just  a  little  thing. 
Passing  in  a  minute; 
The  thing  that  is  the  task 
Is  to  begin  it. 

When  once  the  habit's  formed  It  is  the  simple  act 

The  rest  comes  easily;  Of  smiling  at  the  world, 

We  do  it  without  thought;  Our  emblem  let  it  be 

Just  try  and  see.  And  keep  it  unfurled. 


Katherine  Dolan,  '21. 
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CONSECRATION. 

IN'  ecstasy  of  love,  I  cried, 
'O  God,  I'd  die  for  Thee!" 
"Xay,"  gently  smiled  the  Crucified, 
"But  live  thy  life  for  me." 

Elizabeth  McDougal,  '20. 


COLONIAL  SATIRE. 


ATI  RE,  a  favorite  diversion  of  contempo- 
rary English  writers,  was  not  as  a  wiiole, 
one  of  the  colonial  pastimes.  The  reHgious 
intolerance,  unbending  jjrinciples,  and  severity  of 
the  Puritans  should  logically  have  expressed 
themselves  in  a  satirical,  or  at  least,  a  critical 
form,  but  we  find  few  instances  of  pure  satire. 
Practically  all  literary  expression  of  these  early 
writers  was  history,  poetry  or  theological  dis- 
cussions. While  a  few  books  such  as  "The  Day 
of  Doom,"  though  obviously  not  intended  for  a 
satire,  and  portions  of  Byrd's  Journals,  now  sound 
to  us  critical  in  tone,  that  was  not  their  original 
purpose. 

In  imitation  of  liutler's  "liudil)ras,"'  there  is 
a  breezy  and  luiinonnis  little  Ixidk  by  George 
Alsop,  "A  Character  of  the  Province  of  Mary- 
land." Tile  concealed  ])rick  and  subtle  insinua- 
tions of  a  real  satire  is  not  a  characteristic  of 
this  bit  of  prose  and  doggerel  verse ;  it  is  now 
noticeable  for  its  lively  nonsense  and  humorous 
criticism. 

After  a  passing  glance  at  these  few  books,  we 
come  to  the  colonial  production  which  is  unde- 
niably a  true  satire.  If  one,  not  noticing  the 
author  were  to  o])en  this  l)i)()k  and  read  at  ran- 
dom, he  might  well  imagine  that  he  had  been 
reading  a  new  publication  of  Jonathan  Swift,  or 
a  modernization  of  Juvenal.  This  bitter  and 
vigorous  attack  upon  prevailing  conditions  bears 
the  harmless  title,  "The  .Simple  Cobbler  of 
Agwam,"  by  Nalhanici  Ward,  ilis  ])urpose  is 
stated  sim|)ly  at  the  outsel  :  "  Tlic  .Sim])lc  Cob- 
bler of  Agwam,  willing  to  nu  nd  liis  native  coun- 
try, lamentably  tattered,  Iioth  in  upper-leather 
and  .sole,  with  all  honest  stitches  he  can  take." 

Ilis  method  of  repairing  the  two  old  shoes 
seems  rather  to  be  a  process  of  complete  destruc- 
tion. It  has  been  said  that  AVard  is  "the  most 
unique  scold  in  literature."  The  scathing  com- 
ments upon  the  "exotic  garb"  of   women,  the 


arraignments  of  those  who  favor  toleration, 
make  the  gentle  satire  of  Holmes  or  the  sting  of 
-Mark  Twain  seem  mild.  He  says  of  Mistress 
.\nne  Bradstreet, 

It  half  revives  my  chill  frost-bitten  blood, 
To  see  a  woman  once  do  aught  that's  good. 

The  true  Puritan  narrow-mindedness  is  re- 
vealed in  a  "Word  of  Ireland,"  a  most  repugnant 
and  unpleasant  attack  upon  the  Irish  Catholics. 
In  one  sweeping  statement  he  warns  all  religious 
enthusiasts  who  are  not  Puritans,  that  they 
"shall  have  free  liberty  to  keep  away  from  us." 
It  is  only  when  we  consider  the  conditions  of  the 
Puritan  period  that  we  understand  the  motives 
which  inspired  this  book.  When  viewed  broadly, 
it  furnishes  a  great  amount  of  amusement  and 
pleasure,  though  this  was  clearly  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  author. 

The  popularity  with  which  this  book  was 
gieeted  made  Nathaniel  Ward  a  sensationalist 
of  early  times.  It  is  notable  that  the  "Simple 
Cobbler"  was  written  only  twenty-seven  years 
after  the  first  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  already 
a  critic  had  begun  to  chastise  those  who  were 
advancing  and  leaving  the  beaten  path  of  their 
ancestors.  We  see  what  a  wide  bridge  led  from 
the  old  life  to  the  new  and  what  old  time  tradi- 
tions were  violated  in  the  face  of  such  vigorous 
and  ])ei)pery  o])position  as  Ward's. 

Bern  ICE  O'Meua,  '20. 


TO  .'\  RAG-DOLL. 

I was  tired  of  just  playing  with  dolls, 
I  was  glad  when  I  gave  you  away. 
But  somehow,  I  still  kind  of  miss  you. 
And  I  wish  you  were  here  today. 

You're  a  friend  lliat  was  always  faithful, 

And  when  I  was  Ijlue  or  sad, 
I  could  tell  you  all  my  troubles; 

.Such  a  C(>nifi)rting  way  you  liad. 

Though  your  cheeks  had  a  withered  pallor, 
And  your  eyes  were  a  faded  blue. 

You  were  dearest  of  all  my  dollies ; 

Tho'  you're  made  of  old  rags,  it  is  true. 

Do  you  know  how  you  came  to  mc,  Jimniie? 

You  were  deep  in  dear  Santa  Claus'  pack. 
And  now  since  it's  Christmas  again,  dear, 

1  am  hoping  that  you  will  come  back. 

Nellie  Lee  Holt,  '21. 
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ON  IU-:iNG  A  S1':NI()R. 


1'"  any  one  had  told  nic  last  So|)tc'ml)cr  that  to 
III  be  a  Senior  in  college  meant  that  1  must  know 
all  about  the  "Theory  of  Ideas"  that  Plato 
wrote  treatises  on,  and  that  I  would  be  responsible 
for  the  jnuiishnients  of  the  gluttonous  and  the 
murderers  in  Dante's  "Inferno,"  I  would  have 
shrunk  back  in  amazement  and  decided  that  in  the 
ten  months  allotted  for  my  studious  pursuits  was 
entirely  too  short  a  time  to  learn  all  that  I 
realized  I  didn't  know. 

P)Ut,  I've  discovered  that  just  when  people  be- 
gin to  realize  how  little  they  know  and  how  much 
there  is  in  the  world  to  learn  and  what  a  really 
short  time  they  have  to  learn  it  in,  they  begin  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  "real  values"  in  life. 

In  a  way,  this  does  seem  a  little  lesson  to  learn 

after  four  years,  but  still  it  is  a  great  lesson — it 

has  taught  me  to  appreciate  life  more  fully,  to 

value  time  more  highly,  and  to  "make  hay  while 

the  sun  shines."         „  t-     ^  mo 

Cecilia  ImtzIiibbon,  19. 


TllLS  e.xalted  state  carries  with  il  many  re- 
si>nnsibilities,  as  is  the  nature'  of  exalted 
states,  but  ])erhaps  its  worst  feature  is  the 
ever  conscious  knowledge  that  one  is  supposed  to 
serve  as  an  example  to  all  those  in  need  of  exam- 
ples. The  pressing  weight  of  this  burden  .sometimes 
obscures  its  larger  joys  and  privileges  and  many 
times  curtails  one's  sweet  free  will.  The  sad  part 
of  a  Senior's  career  is  the  knowledge  that  never 
again  will  she  be  quite  so  important  in  the  school 
life.  It  is  an  island  in  the  sea  of  oblivion.  Noth- 
ing very  important  going  before  and  generally 
nothing  especially  earth-quaking  afterward.  It 
will  perhaps  be  an  epoch  in  our  lives  by  which  to 
reckon  events,  as,  "Oh,  that  happened  when  I 
was  a  Senior,"  or  "the  year  after  I  was  a  Senior." 
It  is  a  reward  of  the  burning  of  midnight  oil  and 
a  punishment  for  being  grownup. 

Adelaide  Hopfincer,  '19. 


HTCH  PRAISES  OF  A  SENIOR  DINNER. 


girl  came  down  the  hall  sniffing  in  all  di- 
rections. From  the  expression  on  her  face, 
the  odor  which  she  detected  was  at  the  same 
time  both  pleasing  and  even  disagreeable.  Then 
she  said,  as  she  walked  along  with  me :  "Another 
senior  dinner,  I  suppose." 

"Quite  right,  but  cheer  up,"  I  said,  "Your  time 
will  come." 

I  laughed,  and  was  even  amused  at  her  remark 
for  I  remembered  how  I  used  to  be  quite  petulant 
to  think  that  the  girls,  who  caused  such  de- 
lectable scents,  would  let  them  escape  from  the 
kitchen  and  aacend  to  all  floors,  and  even  come 
into  my  little  room,  without  a  sign  of  an  invitation. 
"I  don't  suppose  I  should  ask  you  this,"  she  said, 
"but  may  I  jilst  peek  in  at  the  door  and  see  what 
you  are  making?"  "Why  surely,"  I  answered, 
"Everything  will  be  war  recipes.  Come  on  in, 
and  see  all  the  girls  and  notice  how  nicely  they 
get  along  with  the  cooking. 

"You  know  cooking  in  these  war  days  is  very 
dififerent,  from  what  it  was  a  couple  of  years  ago. 


We  have  to  save  the  sugar,  bread,  and  meat  for 
Mr.  Hoover.  We  are  all  trying  to  make 
America  a  safe  place  for  democracy,  and  this 
is  the  way  in  which  we  girls  help  to  do  so." 

We  went  around  from  place  to  place  and  each 
one  was  busily  stirring.  One  girl  was  preparing 
the  meat,  another  potatoes.  At  the  end  of  the 
table  was  a  little  cook  making  soup,  and  com- 
posing a  verse  the  while,  which  ran  like  this : 

"Some  girls  are  afraid  to  be  cooks. 
But  here  is  a  soup  made  from  beans, 

Peppers  and  spice,  say  the  books. 
Will  make  a  fit  dish  for  the  Queens." 

The  ne.xt  girl  we  came  to  was  making  an  icing 
for  a  cake.  This  was  her  first  lesson  in  cake 
making,  and  of  course  she  was  asking  many 
questions.  The  frosting  was  sticky  and  refused 
to  stay  on,  but  my  !  it  did  look  good. 

"Here's  a  sample,  now  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  my  first  cake  ?" 

"It's  the  best  I've  tasted  since  I  left  home, 
Oh!  dear,  I  wish  I  were  a  senior." 

LORETTO  McGuiRE,  '19. 


THE  SNOW  AIAN. 

1111  hat  askew  on  head  st)  b.ild, 

A  gruesome  look  in  each  button  eye, 

With  gallant  air  of  bravado 

He  mutely  stares  at  passers  by. 

Mary  Jones. 


MY  PIES. 

wish  I  could  make  a  pie 

Like  mother  always  makes, 

Her  pies  are  all  so  good 
Almost  as  good  as  cakes. 

T  look  at  hers  and  smile. 

She  looks  at  mine  and  sighs, 

Mother  calls  hers  custard 
But  I  call  mine — mud  pies. 

BUKIIINE  TOBIN. 


A  SUMMONS. 

shades  of  Miltdii,  heed  what  I  relate! 

My  mind  is  blank,  my  thoughts  have  flown. 
So  may  I  trust  to  you  and  fate, 

I  have  no  ideas  of  my  own. 

They  say  that  you  wrote  poems  wondcrously 
When  you  were  just  a  lad  at  school, 

I  wish  you'd  share  my  fate  at  S.  M.  C. 
Where  geniuses  are  not  the  rule. 

Kathkrine  FitzSimmons. 


I. 


LATIN. 

\'ri.\'  one,  two,  and  three, 
5,  1  need  for  my  degree; 
And  whether  great  or  small 
1  must  study  one  and  all. 


MY  NEW  YEAR  RESOLUTION. 

I'M  just  insane  with  work  that's  due 
I'cforc  the  Christmas  holidays. 
With  notebooks,  stories,  verses,  too. 
My  i)rain  is  in  a  perfect  haze. 

Why  did  I  let  my  lessons  slide? 

When  i\'ew  Year  comes,  yon  just  can  bet 
My  rules  I'll  promise  to  abide. 

And  all  my  lessons,  too,  I'll  get. 

Ruth  Foster. 


1  spend  an  hour  each  day, 
Studying  of  Caesars'  way. 
It  really  is  all  bosh 
When  I  prefer  brave  Foch. 

I  have  but  one  year  more 
Of  this  old  Gallic  War ; 
And  then  to  you,  I  say, 
I'll  ba\e  my  dear  li.  A. 


Cecelia  Woi.tkr. 


on 


lOMIMiOUND  TRAIN. 


1  1  1  1  joy  we  take  our  home-bound  train. 
At  Christmas,  Easter,  and  then  June  time, 

/\nd  oh!  the  gladness  that  we  feel, 
When  it  draws  near  our  town  at  noontime. 

The  New  York  flyer  it  could  be 
Or  even  a  box  car  could  function. 

We  do  not  care  just  what  it  is. 
That  takes  us  to  our  Iloosier  junction. 


Alma  Roth. 
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THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

New  Year  coming  once  a  year,  and  being  a 
birthday  common  to  all  the  seasons,  it  was  de- 
cided at  the  general  council — which  met  every 
twelve  months,  before  the  old  year  gave  over  his 
records  to  Father  Time — that  tliey  should  cele- 
brate together  their  common  birthday. 

It  was  at  this  council  that  the  rules  which 
governed  the  seasons  were  laid  down,  deciding 
these  important  questions :  how  many  days  of 
warmth  and  how  many  of  cold;  how  much  rain 
and  how  much  draught ;  how  many  dark  and 
how  many  sunny  daj's  were  to  be  accorded  each 
season  and  the  decisions  were  accompanied  by 
much  discussing  and  many  a  heated  argument, 
for  each  season  strove  to  add  to  her  credit  a  few 
da3's  which  rightly  belonged  to  her  sister  season. 
And  it  would  always  be  to  her  praise,  for  there 
were  sure  to  be  some  people,  either  old  or  young 
to  rejoice  at  the  generosity  of  the  summer  season 
or  the  early  approach  of  winter  with  the  jolly 
sports  she  af¥orded.  But  Father  Time  settled 
all  disputes  and  gave  to  each  unruly  sister  what 
was  justly  hers. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  also,  that  the  seasons 
unanimously  agreed  that  they  would  meet  once 
a  year  and  celebrate  with  Father  Time  the  birth- 
day of  New  Year.  So  New  Y^ear  has  become  a 
day  of  great  festivity,  when  all  the  seasons,  clad 
in  their  newest  apparel,  come  together  and  re- 
joice at  the  birth  of  New  Year,  which  means  a 
rebirth  for  them  as  well. 


NI'-.W  l.l'.AVj-.S  I.\  A.\  OLD  l'.Of)K. 

Today  the  success  of  a  book  is  acliieveil  if  it 
becomes  a  best  seller,  if  it  runs  into  its  fifth 
edition,  if  its  sale  reaches  the  five  thousand  mark. 
Small  matter  if,  by  next  year  at  this  time,  the 
names  of  both  book  and  author  be  forgotten! 
The  year  1918  marked  the  four  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  publication  of  one  of  the  world's 
best  sellers,  a  book  that  has  been  translated  into 
fifty  different  languages  and  has  gone  over  fifteen 
hundred  printed  editions.  This  book  is  The  Fol- 
lowing of  Christ. 

It  is  a  general  idiom  and  custom  in  the  Christian 
world  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  on  New  Year's 
Day.  This  new  leaf  is  by  intention  blank  as  to 
flaw  or  fault,  but  by  the  very  nature  of  such 
spotlessness,  it  is  rather  apt  to  be  blank  also  in 
inspiration,  in  incentive,  in  direction.  Suppose, 
instead  of  turning  over  such  a  helpless  leaf,  one 
turns  over  his  New  Y'ear's  page  in  this  little 
volume  of  a  Kempis,  "the  world's  own  book." 
Here  he  will  find  not  only  "compunction  of  heart" 
for  the  past  but  directions  for  "the  fervent 
amendment  of  one's  whole  life"  for  the  future. 
He  will  learn  of  "the  doctrine  of  truth,"  of 
"l^rndence  in  his  doings,"  of  "bearing  the  defects 
of  others."  "The  advantages  of  adversity"  may 
shine  out  at  an  opportune  time  from  the  turning 
of  such  a  chance  page,  or  the  "things  which  bring 
much  peace."  He  will  find  the  instability  of  all 
things  human  exposed,  from  the  inconstancy  of 
his  own  heart  to  "the  vain  judgments  of  men." 
And  so,  on  page  after  page  of  this  old  book,  he 
will  meet  some  New  Year's  resolution  with  direc- 
tions to  the  nearest  place  of  its  fulfillment,  and 
though  the  path  be  never  so  difficult  and  tortuous, 
he  will  yet  know  that  it  is,  perchance,  for  that 
reason  the  more  royal,  being  "the  King's  highway 
of  the  holy  cross." 


OUR  ALBUMS. 

Have  you  ever  I)een  guilty  of  wandering 
through  the  labyrintli  of  your  memory  trying  to 
poke  out  past  experiences  and  fit  them  to  ]iresent 
day  happenings?    Who  hasn't? 

Some  one  has  said  that  life  is  a  great  book. 
The  chapters  of  this  book  are  little  every  day 
incidents.  Perchance — .  Is  that  the  reason  on 
New  Years  we  turn  over  a  new  leaf?  Some  time, 
however,  we  forget  to  paste  our  old  leaves  down 
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and  tlicv  fly  back,  revealing  our  i)ast.  Now 
Christmas  eve  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  to 
rummage  among  the  leaves  of  life's  album  and 
ruminate. 

Well,  you  are  seated  in  a  well  heated  room, 
possibly,  before  the  radiator — though  who  could 
dream  over  a  radiator? — wishing  for  a  real 
Christmas  with  snow,  the  jolly  noise  of  fire 
crackers  and  Roman  candles  mingled  witli  the 
sound  of  sleigh  bells  outside,  the  cracking  of  tlic 
grate  fire  within.  Some  dear  old  face  api)ears 
a1  llic  (liior  and  says,  "Christmas  gift.  Miss." 
^'<)ur  album  has  fallen  open  again  to  the  lime 
when  Santa  Claus  blundered  into  your  life  for 
the  first  time.  Your  book  is  turned  to  llic  time 
when  the  "I'llue  Lady"'  comes  upon  you  when  von 
were  stealing  the  iceing  oflf  of  mother's  newly 
decorated  Chri.stmas  cake.  In  our  houseliold 
the  "lUue-Lady"  used  to  be  a  fre(|uent 
visitor.  After  coming  to  the  age  of  reason, 
however,  you  were  let  into  the  family  secret 
and  di.scovered  that  the  " I')lue-La<l\"  was  none 
(  tiler  than  your  aunt.  Tliere  is  the  next  time 
when  .Santa  Clau^^c's  identity  was  no  longer 
a  secret  to  you.  The  tlirills  of  Christmas  were 
over  for  you.  It  was  a  fraud.  Now  you  re- 
ligiously hang  up  your  holly  wreaths  in  the  win- 
dow and  i)aste  "Merry  Christmas"  labels  on  your 
gifts  with  a  feeling  of  fraud.  What!  Is  it  a 
fraud?  Yauv  little  b(x)k  quivers  as  if  to  close, 
and  from  out  its  folds  the  .spirit  of  youth  cree])s. 
The  same  feeling  you  had  of  yore  steals  over  you. 
Who  knows,  but  Santa  Claus  will  visit  you  again  ? 
I'rom  your  reverie  you  wake — Christmas  has 
come  to  you  from  within. 


I' I II'  (.Ki;.\Ti:.ST  Oi-  l.XDOOR  Sl'ORTS. 

\\  hen  the  mercury  falls  below  the  freezing 
|)oint  and  fresh  air  becomes  a  theory  only,  I  hie 
myself  to  the  kitchen  to  take  i)art  in  my  favorite 
ir(I()f)r  sjjort. 

The  rules  of  the  game  are  simple  enough,  if 
you  are  an  ex])erience(l  ])layer ;  for  a  begiimer 
they  are  extremely  difficult.  \'ou  are  overwhelm- 
ed with  various  technical  terms,  wliicii  to  an 
ordinary  beginner  .seem  altogetl)er  1)a  filing. 
'J'he  feeling  of  helplessness  which  comes  over  you 
when  you  read  a  recipe  some  thing  like  this. 


"Take  l)ulter  the  size  of  a  nut."  is  unexplainable. 
I'rom  your  study  of  commercial  (ieography  or 
perchance  from  your  visits  to  the  grocery  you 
have  seen  nuts  ranging  from  the  pistachio  to 
cocoanut.  Whether  you  are  to  accept  the  term 
in  its  diminitive  size  or  according  to  its  larger 
|)roportion  is  a  question  of  importance  upon 
which  depends  the  success  of  yoiu"  game.  You 
at  last  decide  the  question  to  your  satisfaction  by 
choosing  a  middle  ground  between  the  two  ex- 
tiemes.  Thus  you  play  your  game  with  a  series 
(/f  decisions  until  your  i)U(lding,  if  so  be  it,  is  ui 
the  oven. 

Now  your  agility  can  be  found  out  when  _\()U 
l1y  from  one  part  of  the  kitchen  to  another  in 
search  of  some  forgotten  ingredient.  ]>asket  ball 
i^  mere  child's  play  in  com])arison  to  this.  Foot 
hall  might  prove  a  worthier  comparison. 

You  have  reached  your  goal  and  triumphantly 
you  bear  the  steaming  pudding  to  the  ever  critical 
and  long-suffering  family  who  in  turn  cither  look 
at  xnu  askance  or  suffer  you  to  ai)proach  like 
|>''overbial  lambs. 

If,  perchance,  the  triumphant  march  is  to  be 
(l!s])ense(l  with  in  case  you  forgot  an  im])ortant 
ingredient,  and  the  convenient  ])ig  holds  no  place 
as  a  kitchen  necessity,  you  will  rcchristen  your 
pudding  with  an  appetizing  sauce.  Then  surely 
will  your  family  call  you  blessed. 

Truly  this  indoor  sport  is  the  greatest  of 
.American  games. 


.M.Ad.AZlXl'  .STOKIl'.S  Ol'    rilK  MONTH. 

A  magazine  always  furnishes  a  sur])rise.  We 
open  it  and,  like  a  jack-in-the-box,  out  jump 
characters,  good  and  bad.  ])leasing  and  distasteful, 
familiar  and  nni(|ue.  lUit  unlike  the  jack-in-the- 
box,  we  camiot  |)Ul  the  ideas  back  in  the  magazine 
when  we  close  it.  They  remain  with  us  and  be- 
come om-  companions.  During  this  month,  we 
would  natm-ally  expect  a  Christmas  surprise, 
r.nt  in  this  we  are  disappointed.  Most  of  the 
editors  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  this  is  De- 
cember. Instead  of  the  joyous,  "Peace,  Good 
Will,"  they  continue  to  present  stories  of  yester- 
day's war.  This  makes  the  current  fiction  flat 
and  unseasonable. 

Well  written  but  seemingly  out  of  date  is 
"1  ladenbrook's  Independence,"  by  Armistead  C. 
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( lorddii  in  Scril'iirr's  Mcu/aciiic.  'I'lic  story  is  laid 
in  a  skvpy  little  villai^c,  made  up  largely  of 
naturalized  foreigners.  This  miniature  melting- 
pot  aptly  emphasizes  the  faet  that  the  s])ark  of 
true  Ameriean  patriotism  has  l)L'en  kindled  on  the 
hearths  of  children  of  every  nation.  The  varied 
dialects  result  in  an  amusing  contrast,  ffaden- 
brook,  "a  no  'count  nigger,"  who  is  always 
"gwine  ter  du  som'fum,"  claims  exemption  from 
the  draft  because  of  his  "indepen'ence."  The 
melting  pot  becomes  stirred  up  over  his  stubborn 
refusal  to  join  the  forces,  and  pronounces  him  a 
coward.  But  his  true  motives  are  revealed  when 
on  the  death  of  Dalia  and  the  adoption  of  his  dog 
Rocks,  he  enlists  and  goes  "ter  fight  in  dis  here 
war." 

Another  story  of  mistaken  purpose  and  un- 
merited censure  is  "The  Lighthouse"  by  Alfred 
Noyes  in  The  Bookiiiait.  The  description  is 
especially  good,  also  the  character  portrayal. 
Peter,  the  hermit  of  the  sea,  after  doubts  and 
struggles  has  arrived  at  sweet  certainty,  and  al- 
though without  ability,  is  attempting  to  remind 
his  negligent  fellowmen  of  those  forgotten  prin- 
ciples of  right  living.  His  noble  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Germans  is  only  typical  of  hundreds 
of  other  strong  men.  The  distinction  lies  in  the 
fact  that  his  sacrifice  merits  reproof  instead  of 
commendation. 

Henry  Van  Dyke  attempts  to  unravel  one  of 
the  problems  of  the  war  in  "The  Hearing  Ear." 
The  question  of  abolishing  German  in  the  Ameri- 
can schools  is  discussed  by  three  college  men,  in 
a  dugout  in  France.  The  arguments  are  well 
put.  We  seem  to  be  convinced  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania University  man  that  German  may  be  useful 
to  us,  and  we  need  not  forget  it.  The  point  is 
further  emphasized  in  the  story,  by  the  fact  that 
valuable  information  was  received  from  listening 
to  a  German  message. 

"The  Salt  of  the  Sea,"  by  William  John  Hop- 
kins in  Scribner's,  also  deals  with  a  situation 
arising  from  the  war.  It  strikes  one  as  being 
rather  improbable,  at  least  full  of  happy  coin- 
cidents. Its  characters  are  neither  inspiring  nor 
unusual.  The  romance  is  light  and  sentimental, 
lacking  deep  afifection  and  beautiful  expression. 

Julia  P'rancis  Wood  in  her  story,  "It  Is  the 
Spirit  that  Quickeneth,"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
pictures  two  delightful  old  gentlemen,  whom  we 
might  meet  in  every-day  life.  The  daughters, 
so  unlike  themselves,  and  in  their  devotion  to 
their  fathers  bring  out  a  strong  contrast.  One 


has  destroyed  her  father's  voulh  fulness,  the  other 
is  helping  to  keej)  it  alive.  It  is  a  (|uestion 
whether  l-lllie  did  right  in  submitting  to  the  whim 
which  ended  in  the  loss  of  her  father's  life. 
r>ut  never-the-less,  we  glory  with  the  old  father 
who  is  grateful  that  she  let  him  die  a  man. 

More  in  kee])ing  with  the  season  is  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  Christmas  war  story,  by  Mar- 
garet Belle  Houston,  "The  Girl  in  the  Tinsel 
Dress."  It  is  a  story  of  contrast  both  in  character 
and  locality.  The  bits  of  detailed  description  arc 
especially  pleasing.  The  end  of  the  story  is 
rather  disappointing.  Again  the  old-fashioned 
love  is  replaced  by  a  seemingly  frivolous  afifec- 
tion. 

William  T.  Ellis  has  developed  a  very  pretty 
thought  in  his  story,  "The  Woman  Who  Heli>ed 
Mary,"  also  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
Although  so  sweetly  human  in  character,  it  lacks 
adequate  ex]M-ession.  We  are  deprived  of  those 
enjoyable  flashes  of  interest,  derived  from  detail. 
Still,  it  impresses  that  consoling  thought,  "Pie  who 
loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it." 


IN  THE  SOLDIER'S  SERVICE. 


The  past  five  years  have  produced  no  more 
heroic  characters  than  the  trained  nurses  in  the 
service.  They  are  the  women  who  have  made 
the  corporal  works  of  mercy  their  profession  and 
who  will  find  even  a  larger  and  more  merciful 
field  for  their  activities  during  these  years  of 
healing  and  reconstruction.  One  phase  of  such 
work  is  indicated  in  Mary  Dexter's  book,  "In  The 
Soldier's  Service"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.)  The 
book  is  a  series  of  letters  written  by  Miss  Dexter 
during  her  four  years  of  nursing  and  ambulance 
driving  in  England,  Belgium,  'and  France  and 
combines  as  wide  and  unusual  experience  as  has 
probably  come  into  the  life  of  any  single  woman 
in  war  service.  The  part  of  the  book  that  is  of 
particular  interest  now  is  the  section  devoted  to 
a  description  of  the  medico-p.sychological  clinic 
work  for  the  treatment  of  the  many  abnormal 
nervous  conditions  caused  by  war  shock.  The 
humane  quality  of  the  work  and  its  professional 
interest  are  easily  understood  and  appreciated. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  methods  of  treatment 
do  not  resolve  themselves  into  varieties  of  Chris- 
tian Science.  Miss  Dexter  is  an  enthusiast  over 
the  work,  and,  which  is  better,  a  recent  convert 
to  the  Church. 
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VKSIT.RS  AXI)  HKXliDJCTIOX  SERVICES 

BY  THE 

Choirs  of  Holy  Cross  Seminary,  Xotkk  Dame 

( )n  the  afternoon  of  December  15.  Second  Ves- 
pers for  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
was  sung  at  St.  Mary's  by  the  choirs  of  Holy 
Cross  Seminar)',  Notre  Dame,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  C.  IMarshall,  C.  S.  C. 

The  antiplions  before  and  after  the  Psalms 
and  the  Magnificat,  the  alternate  verses  of  the 
Psalms,  the  hymn  and  the  Magnificat  were  those 
of  the  prescribed  Gregorian  chant.  The  falso 
bordoni  and  the  other  part  music  were  compiled 
from  various  composers. 

The  choirs  consist  of  one  unison  choir  of  about 
fifty  members  and  one  four-jjart  male  choir  of 
two  tenors  and  two  bass  of  twenty-two  members. 
Since  their  first  appearance  at  St.  Mary's  a  year 
ago,  the  choirs  show  marked  improvement  in 
tone  ])r()(hicti( )n.  ])hrasing  and  details  of  inter- 
pretation, and  gave  evidence  of  the  careful,  per- 
sistent training  of  their  choir-master.  Such  an 
illu.stration  of  the  devotion  and  richness  of  real 
church  music  is  an  inspiration  to  enthusiastic 
encouragement  for  its  univer'^al  ])ractice. 

PR()(iR,\.M. 

VESPER  SERVICE. 

Look  down  ()  .Motlic'',  Mary — Proces  ional — arr.  four- 
part  choir. 

Deu-s  in  adjutoriimi — four-part  choir  

 ^^(/|■.  J. CO  I'.  Manzeitl 

1st.  Psalm — Dixit  Doniinus — Mode  1  falso  l)ordini — 

 R.  Mills  Silby 

2nd.  Psalm — Laudate     pucri— Mode    X     G  falso 

hordoni  A'.  Mills  Silby 

.Srd.  Psalm — Lactatus     sum — Mode     H     c  fabto 

bordini  Mgr.  Leo  P.  Mancdti 

4tli.  Psalm — Xisi     Doniinus — Mf)dc     7     c  falso- 

hordoni  A'.  Mills  Silby 

5th.  Psalm — Lauda   Jcrusak-m — Mode   3   a  falso- 

bordoni  A'.  Mills  Silby 

llymn-,\vc  Maris  Stella  (/.  /•.//  (1788-1K47) 

Magnificat — Mode  1  ^2  falco  liordoni —  

 Af(jr.  Leo  I'.  Man::clli 

Alma  Recji  niptoris — ff)ur  part  choir  

 /.  /'.  do  I'alcslrina.  arr.  (1.^26  ?— 1594) 

HENKI)  ICTION  SERVICE. 

O  Salutaris — four-part  choir  G.  Ett 

Tantum  Ergo — unison  choirs — Spanish  Melody — Gregor- 
ian chant. 

Holy  God— unison  choirs — Traditional  .Melody. 


PROGRAM  Ol-  THE  CnRIST:\IAS  MUSIC 

I!V  THK 

Choir  at  St.  MAR^•'s,  Xotrk  Dame 


Proper  of  the  Mass  Toser 

Ordinary  of  the  Mass  Ravanello 

.Ade;te  Eidelis  Traditional 

(Silent  Night  Traditional 

Hymns  ]   


WITH  '!  HE  SEASON'S  GREETINGS 
the  class  of  expression 
Compliments 
The  Faculty  and  Students 
of  ST.  maky's 

PROGRAM. 

part  one 
Readings 

Daddy  Long  Legs       -       -       -       -       Jean  Webster 
Helen  Smith 

Monologue         -       -       -         Marjorie  Beiiloii  Cooke 
Elizabeth  Longley 

The  Other  Wise  Man       -       -       -     Henry  I'aiiDykc 
Lucille  Mili.ei^ 

part  t\\  o 
Patriotic  Playlet 

The  (iirls  Over  Here         .       .       -         Marie  Dorait 
Members  of  Expression  Class 


"THl-:  '•n'.CH.'" 

1 think  that  1  sliall  never  hear 
.\  thing  so  much  to  grate  the  car. 

Pianos  dumli  I  s])eak  of  now, 

The  thing  against  which  pujjils  vow. 

The  motions  cmuit  most  in  this  game 
With  little  liced  at  what  you  aim, 

I'or,  ever  is  the  same  sing-song; 
Not  even  pedals  to  prolong. 

A  typist  one  might  learn  to  1)c 

By  practice  on  each  numb,  mute  key ; 

l!iit  not  i)ianists,  1  ;im  sure, 
Who  really  play  an  overture. 

At  best,  this  box  is  called  a  "tech" 
(H  all  my  nerves  has  made  a  wreck. 

ESTELLE  BrOUSSARD,  '21. 
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STRAY  li:avi-.s  I'Rom  a  holiday  diary. 


Saint  AfARv's,  Dkckmher  19 — The  day  of 
general  exodus  on  the  part  of  St.  Mary's  students, 
l-'ven  amid  the  confusion  of  delayed  taxis,  miss- 
ing baggage,  lost  tickets  and  the  like,  the  depart- 
ing ones  found  time  to  commiserate  the  "Left- 
behinds."' 

"Well,  good-bye,  we're  awfully  sorry  you're 
not  going  home.  Whatever  will  you  do  with 
yourselves  for  three  whole  weeks !  Write  to  us, 
when  you  want  to  kill  time.    Good-bye !" 

Decemhkr  24 — My!  Five  days  gone  already. 
Days  spent  in  shopping  with  an  occasional  drop 
ill  at  the  Philadelphia,  Nobile's  or  Robertson's  Tea 
Room,  and  home  just  before  dark  with  bundles 
galore. 

December  25 — Bed  last  night  at  6  p.  m.  Real 
white  Christmas,  Midnight  Mass  with  Church  all 
ablaze,  Altars  beautiful  with  poinsettas,  and 
the  music, — Heavenly!  Lots  of  visitor-folks — 
change  of  scene  (bare  heads  instead  of  veils), 
Truly  a  Holy  Night,  A  Blessed  Christmas  with 
the  Little  Infant  held  close  to  our  hearts. 

2  A.  M. — A  mad  rush  to  the  fireplace  from  the 
mantel  of  which  hung  nine  bulging  stockings  that 
a  real  Santa  had  filled,  "h^-uit-cake"  luncheon 
then,  to  bed  again  until  6  o'clock. 

December  26,  7:30  p.  m. — Spent  a  most  en- 
joyable afternoon  at  N.  D.  with  the  Rev.  Father 
Cavanaugh  as  host.  Went  through  the  Adminis- 
tration Building,  then  after  a  most  delicious  lunch, 
through  the  new  Library  and  Hall  of  Art  where 
our  most  gracious  guide  explained  the  exquisite 
paintings  and  numerous  curios.  Visited  the  Az'e 
Maria  and  Scliolastic  printing  office  where  we 
learned  about  the  mechanical  side  of  those  ever 
interesting  publications.  Last  and  always  best, 
a  visit  to  the  Church,  a  revelation  of  art  to  those 
of  us  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time  ;  a  prayer  in 
the  Log  Cabin  Chapel,  as  we  knelt  above  the 
sacred  dust  of  Notre  Dame's  pioneer  priest. 
Father  Badin.  Again  to  the  college,  where  on 
bidding  good-bye  to  Father  Cavanaugh,  we  were 
presented  with  view  books,  cards  and  copies  of 
Notre  Dame  Songs.  The  hour  for  returning 
"home"  came  all  too  soon,  and  when  our  party 
reached  St.  Mary's  door  all  agreed  that  "The 


afternoon  at  N.  D.  was  among  the  most  enjoyable 
of  the  holiday  pleasures. 

Dkcemi!ER  29 — Yesterday — the  Feast  of  the 
Holy  Innocent.s — College  Refectory  was  in  re- 
serve, and  when  the  girls  came  down  to  "Sand- 
wiches and  tea''  in  the  recreation  room,  they 
found,  instead,  a  real  "party"  supper  prepared 
and  ready  to  be  served  in  the  Domestic  Science 
dining  room. 

January  4,  1919 — A  Happy  New  Year  to  all! 
J.vNUARY  1  and  3,  "Red-Letter"  days  on  the  holi- 
day (and  Holidays,  too)  calendar — A  Card  Party 
and  a  Victrola  Dance  with  the  Academics  as  the 
guests  of  the  Collegians. 

January  6 — Afternoon — Attended  the  cere- 
monies of  Reception  and  Profession  in  the  Church 
of  Loretto.  Bishop  Alerding  was  there  and  a 
number  of  Fathers  from  N.  D.  and  other  places 
in  Indiana.  Postulants  were  beautiful  in  their 
bridal  robes,  but  looked  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
"white  veils;"  the  new  cords  and  silver  Hearts 
give  added  dignity  to  the  erstwhile  novices. 

January  7 — Final  "Evening  at  Cards,"  with 
the  delightful  surprise  of  a  big  box  of  chocolates 
from  Mother  Aquina.  This  was  just  one  of  the 
many  equally  enjoyable  though  quieter  evenings 
at  cards  and  music  in  the  "family  sitting  room." 

3  p.  M. — Preparing  to  receive  the  returning 
students.  The  "three  whole  weeks"  have  gone 
and  still  no  time  "to  kill."  That  which  has 
passed  died  a  natural  death — rapid  consumption 
(by  U.  S.  &  Co.).  Sentiment  of  the  Judge  and 
echo  by  the  jury  of  the  "Left-behinds" — I'd  love 
to  spend  all  the  holidays  of  my  life  right  here  at 
St.  Mary's — specially  Christmas. 

*  *  *  * 

Among  the  holiday  guests  were  noted  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  McEvoy,  of  McHenry,  111. ;  Mesdames 
Laura  Fendrich  McCarthy  and  Henrietta 
O'Brien-Crowley;  Misses  Rose  McNeills,  Helen 
Holland,  Mildred  Crull,  Leona  Voris,  Helen  Mills 
and  Josephine  McCarthy. 

Heartiest  congratulations  are  ofifered  in  re- 
sponse to  the  marriage  announcement  of  Mary 
Elizabeth  Knott  to  Captain  E.  C.  Fleming  of 
Chicago. 


00 
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RKl.KilOUS  RECF.PTTOX  AND  I'ROF !•  SSIO\  AT  ST.  MAKVS. 


More  impressive  than  usual  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  was  the  double  ceremony  of  the  Re- 
ligious Reception  and  Profession  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Cross  which  took  place  in  the  Com- 
munity Church  of  Loretto  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Herman  Joseph  Alerd- 
ing,  Bishop  of  I't.  W  ayne,  officiated  at  the  in- 
vestiture and  in  the  name  of  the  Church  received 
the  perpetual  vows. 

In  Ills  address  to  llie  ■'r)rides  of  Christ,"  the 
liishop  spoke  on  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of 
one's  neighbor,  the  twofold  commandment,  the 
whole  law  which  finds  its  most  i)crfect  fulfillment 
in  the  consecration  of  the  religious  life. 

I'ontifical  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Bishop,  at 
which  he  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Josei)h  Galla- 
gher, C.  S.  C,  Assistant  Priest;  Revs.  I'aul  Foik, 
C.  S.  C,  and  Bernard  Mulloy,  C.  S.  C,  deacons 
of  honor ;  Rev.  Joseph  l>oyle,  C.  S.  C,  deacon  of 
the  mass;  Rev.  Boniface  T.  Martin,  O.  S.  15, 
sub-deacon;  Rev.  William  R.  O'Connor,  C.  S.  C, 
master  of  ceremonies. 

'I"he  eight  days'  retreat  previous  to  the  re- 
ce])tion  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Joseph  Gallagher, 
C.  S.  C,  assistant  chaplain  at  St.  Mary's. 

Among  those  in  the  .sanctuary  were  the  Very 
Rev.  Andrew  Morrissey,  C.  S.  C,  jjrovincial ;  the 
Revs.  William  M.  Murtaugh,  Sheffield,  Ind.,  J.  1!. 
TremnKl.  i'Knionlii,  ind.;  Thomas  j.  Travers, 
.\nderson,  Ind.;  John  A.  Coslello,  Anderson,  Ind.; 
James  I'.  Connelly,  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.; 
Thomas  X'agnier,  C.  S.  C. ;  1).  J.  Si)illard,  C.  S. 
C. ;  Michael  Quinlan,  C.  S.  C. ;  J.  Leonard  Car- 


rico,  C.  S.  C. ;  Charles  Aliltncr,  C.  S.  C. ;  Thomas 
A.  Stcincr,  C.  S.  C. ;  all  of  Notre  Dame  university, 
and  Jose])li  A.  Sullivan,  of  Hammond,  Ind. 

The  young  ladies  who  received  the  habit  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  the  names  of  which 
they  will  be  known  are : 

Miss  Alice  Butler,  Anderson,  Ind.,  Sister  Alice  Marie; 
Miss  Clara  Agnes  Cannon,  Anderson,  Ind.,  Sister  Mary 
Clarice;  Miss  Margaret  McNellis,  Indianapoli.=,  Sister 
Mary  Claudine ;  Miss  Helen  M.  McCarthy,  Huntington, 
Tnd.,  Sister  Mary  Teresina ;  Miss  Leonora  B.  Pickel, 
Chicago,  Sister  Mary  Clotildis;  Miss  Mary  Oliva  Rea, 
Chicago,  Sister  Oliva  Maria;  Miss  Elizabeth  Musselman, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sister  Mary  Evangel;  Miss  Frances  M. 
Ramsey,  Washington,  Sister  M  ary  Charlotte ;  Miss  Mary 
Anna  Hill,  Quebec,  Canada,  Sister  Mary  Dorothy; 
Miss  (iertrude  Beck.  Woodland,  Calif.,  Sister  Mary 
Anne  (Iertrude. 

After  a  ])robation  of  five  years  the  following 
novices  ])ronounced  ])erpetual  vows; 

Sister  M.  Aglae,  Sister  M.  Merici,  Sister  M.  Laureen, 
Sister  M.  Alfrcda,  Sister  M.  Armella,  Sister  M.  lunedius, 
Sister  M.  Rachael,  Sister  M.  Augustina,  Si.ster  W. 
Wilfredan,  Sister  M.  Clement,  Sister  M.  Josephus,  Sister 
M.  AiuH'lius,  Sister  M.  Compassion,  Sister  M.  Andrea. 

Having  completed  the  reciiiired  two  years' 
novitiate,  the  following  novices  were  admitted 
to  temjiorary  vows : 

Sister  M.  Rita  C'arniel,  Sister  M.  .'\loysius.  Sister 
M.  Ineen,  Sister  Marie  Therese,  Sister  M.  Nazarene, 
Si.ter  M.  All)an,  Sister  M.  Rose  Eileen,  Sister  Martha 
Maria,  Sister  M.  Elwyn,  Sister  M.  Clara  Louise,  Sister 
M.  Doralesa,  Sister  M.  Angelam,  Sister  M.  llilarion. 


Sl  Mary's  offers  sincers  sympathy  to  those 
tiiat  mourn  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  Mcluierny, 
Chicago,  fatiier  of  Margaret  (Sister  Augustine, 
Carniclitc,  lloston)  and  Mrs.  Kathryne  Camp- 
bell; of  Agnes  I lutler-Wagner  and  her  beloved 
husband,  Mr.  A.  C.  Wagner,  Omaha;  of  Fditii 
Mooney-Bradley,  Class  '06,  and  of  Ethel  Brickey, 
(Jsceola,  Kansas,  former  student. 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 
§     BALTIMORE,  MD. 
niitortors  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

■  Ladies'  Wraps 

■  Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
1     Tailor-Made  Costumes 

■  French  Lingerie 

"    High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

Ve  make  nnd  keep  In  stock  every  class 
of  goods  required  by  difTerent 
Religrioiis  Coiiiniunities. 

Henry  C.  Duraiul.      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Kstablishod  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Sncce.ssoi'.s  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

L,ake,  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 
CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

W'c  arc   hca(l(|u;ul'ers   for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.    As  agents  for 
the  leadin<j  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best'  trade ;   for   the   custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  jjoods, 
careful    fitting   and   just  prices. 
(3ur  stock  is  very  larg^e  and  a.s- 
sortment  is  almost  endless. 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
*  Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

11  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Relatives  and  friends 
of    Notre    Dame  and 
St.     Mary's  students 
who    desire    to  keep 
posted   on  University 
and   Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month ;  two 
months   or   more,  35 
cents    a    month;  one 
year,     $4;     by  mail, 
postage   paid   cash  in 
advance. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacture!  s  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Uletal  Sky  Lijiihts,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIM(3RE,  MD. 

L^assoct^s  ana  ourplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Priests'  Albs,                  Priests'  Supplies. 
Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  ete. 

CLINGELc^KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 

liver  Opera  House  lildg.    Personal  Attention 

Offl,~»       Home  5842         p    .  ,        Home  5702 
"'^'^'^        Bell  886               Residence  j5^„  ^^^^ 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  .M.  S.  lUuIding 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

•HE    1.   W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITK  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Office  Residence 
I    Phone  689              Bell  Phone  1162 
ne  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

IM.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg,,  Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Aiiston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 

Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Belter  Floral  Co. 

( I ncorpo rated) 
KlCllT  -  ITI>  -  TO  -  DATK 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
I  Flowers,  Birds  and 

I  Gold  Fish 

i    Klowcis  lelegraphed  to  all  parts  of  tin-  V.  S 
13i  North  Michigan  Street 


Opera  Slicks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  make  the  best 
The))' II  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

I  16  N.  Michigan  St. 


Till-:  WiiiTK  1  lousK 
\vasiiin(;t()N 

.U)'  dear  Mr.  Sn  rctary  : 

I  am  i)k'ast'(l  to  know  that  (les])itc  the  uimsual  burdens  iin])oscd  ujion  our 
people  by  the  war  they  have  maintained  their  schools  and  other  af;encii.'s  of 
educatif  n  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  continued 
througlu.ut  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  off  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  aPfecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues there  will  be  C(  nstant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  oi 
the  highest  and  most  thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  .After 
the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadershij)  in  all  lines  of 
infhistrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  prcjiaration  on  the  ])art  of  all  the  ))i'o])Ic'.  /  icoiild  thercforr  iirf/e 
ihcJ  the  people  continue  to  (jive  (jeiierous  suppovl  to  Iheir  schools  of  all  <:,nides 
and  that  t'le  schools  adjust  themselves  as  -a  iscly  as  possible  to  the  iie^v  conditions 
to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  ha7'e  less  opporliniity  for  education  because 
of  the  7i'ar  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  il  can  only  be  through 
the  riglit  edn  ation  of  all  its  people. 

(  nrdialU-  and  sincerely  yours, 

W()OnR(  )\V  V/ILSON. 

I  Ion.  Imv'am m  n  i\.  I .ANi;, 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


IFdhvxiav^,  19X9 
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When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

came  to 

"Mirror"  Candies  sold  here  exclusively. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc, 

G.  E.  MEYER&SON 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

BOTH     PHONBS  8BS 

Davlea    I^aundrr    Co.,   2.t40-51  Cottage 
Grove  Ave,  ChlcaKO,  I'hone 
Calumet  1»70. 


Sterllnir  Sllrer  Corsagre  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

SterlInK  Sliver  2  and  4-Pln  Seta. 
8terllnK  Silver  and  Enamel  Cuff  Links. 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOUTH     BKND,  INDIANA 


OPTOMETRY 


OPTO— Eye. 
METRY— to  Measure 


DR.  JOHN  H.  EIAA9,  OptometrUt, 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  BuIIdlngr, 
South    nend,  Indiana. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 


Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Fine  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
nants and  Pillows  at 

MRS.  M.  A.  FRALICK'S 

131  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;  Beii  302 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 

216  W.  Wathington  Ave.,  South  Bend 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Mobiles  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKETHE 
AND  PAYS THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  it  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  965 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BEND.  INDIANA 

McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  ."(tyles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

007  Mill  Street,  KISNDAL.L.VILLE3,  IND. 


Eyes  Examined 

Glasses  Properl)'  Fiued 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

OPTICIANS 
230  S.  Mich.  St. 

Ex.  1900         Both  Phones 


Electric 
Appli 


lances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economical 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  dainty 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  heat 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street,  BOSTON,  MAS& 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.    Established  1868 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork  ond  Beans, 
Etc 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Yellow  Taxicab  and 
Transfer  Co, 

Cor.  No.  Michigan  St.  and  Colfax  Avenue 
Bell  Phones  Home  Phones 

614  6616 


22 


6022 


CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Mary's,  for 
one  or  two  Passengers,  $1.00,  and  60c 
for  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Passenger 
rates.  Seven  Passenger  Cars  for  all 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Office:— Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St..  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  StreeL 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Home  Phone,  1474  Bell  Phone,  860 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,  DECORATOR  AJfD 
PAINTER 

820  EAST  COLFAX  AVENTTBl. 

Hollingsworlh-Turner  Co. 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Briclu  &  Moldt 
831  South  Mam  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Founded 
1842 


Chartered 
1844 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
science,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
Vlechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
:ial  School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 


CATALCGUES    ON    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


The  Best  Place  to  Shop 


It  is  always  pleasing  to  us  to  hear 
this  store  referred  to  as  the  "Person- 
ality Store."  We  take  personal  inter- 
est to  make  our  store  a  meeting  place 
when  shopping  or  visiting  the  city. 


Our  Tea  Room  with  service  just  as 
yott  like  it  invites  you.  Salad — Sand- 
wiches— Birthday  or  party  cakes  made 
to  order. 

Robertson  Bros.  Co. 


It  Angela's  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
<Hit<»red   in   1867,  is  prepared   to  im- 

1  I  a  thorougrli  course  of  instruction 
ttiat  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
Music    and    art    receive  special 

'III  ion. 

I'lu'  building's  and  extensive  grounds 
lis'     it    a    most    desirable  boarding' 

For    terms  address 
LISTERS    OF    THE    HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 

Who's  Yer  Cleaner  ? 

(Hoosier) 

!vank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

228  North  Michigan  Street 
South  Bend, Ind. 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

C'oniluoted    l)y    the    Sisters    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  most  acceptable  age  is 
from  twenty  to  thii-ty  years. 

For    further    information  address 
SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Notre   Dame   Ave.   and   Madison  Street 
SOUTH   BEIVD,  IXD. 


An   Ideal   Catholic  Publication. 

Dublin  Review. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catliolic  Maj^azine, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  the 
Blessed  'Oirgin 

26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.     Published  weekly  and 
monthly.    With  illustrations. 
The   Greatest   Variety  of  Good 
Readin;;   by   the  Best  AVriters. 

Terms:  One  year.  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscriber.-i.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions. $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  in- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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IN  SALEM  TOWN. 


H  F.  road  from  Xazareth  to  Salem  town 
Is  far  to-day ; 


I  do  not  think  a  stranger  going  down 
Could  find  the  way. 

Time  was  that  every  year  a  holy  pair 

This  glad  way  trod ; 
Time  was  One  walked  content  beside  them  there, 

The  young  Boy,  God. 

I  wish  that  down  this  road  to  peace  again 

The  Boy  would  go, 
And,  meeting  Him  upon  the  way,    that  men 

Would  see  and  know. 

I  wish  three  endless  days  in  Salem  town 

The  Child  would  stray, 
Till  all  its  priests  and  doctors  of  renown 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  IN  COOPER. 


S  we  stand  face  to  face  with  the  serious  re- 
alities of  the  present  crisis,  we  find  meager 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  the 
greatest  period  in  the  world's  history.  What  its  ac- 
tual outcome  will  be  we  can  only  guess,  what  its  lit- 
erary outcome  maybe  is  at  present  too  unimportant 
even  for  conjecture.  But  in  the  light  of  present 
experience  we  can  look  back  upon  the  other  great 
crises  in  American  History  and  better  appreciate 
their  reflection  in  fiction.  The  American  Revolu- 
tion was  our  first  great  struggle  and  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  a  pioneer  son  of  America,  was 
among  the  first  to  use  the  war  of  Independence 
as  story  material.  He  may  well  be  called  the 
first  American  novelist.  Through  Cooper  the 
story  of  American  Liberty  became  not  so  much  a 
revolution  as  a  romance  of  heroic  achievement 
which  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  read 
eagerly.  Through  hiin  Washington  becamt 
transformed  from  a  national  hero  to  a  hero  of 
fiction.  His  novels  were  read  at  home  and 
abroad  until  the  Hudson,  the  banks  of  Otsego 
Lake  and  the  valleys  of  Westerchester  had  be- 
come familiar  ground. 


Cooper's  early  life  was  an  inspiration  and  h 
setting  for  his  later  writings.  He  was  born  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  New  York  state,  at  Otsego  Lake.  On  this 
frontier  as  yet  untouched  by  civilization  Cooper 
spent  his  boyhood  and  early  youth.  He  was 
skillful  in  the  craft  of  the  back-woodrnan  and 
familiar  with  the  tricks  of  the  trapper.  Cooper 
went  to  school  to  a  minister  in  Albany  and  then 
later  he  went  to  Yale  College,  where  he  thought 
it  no  use  to  study,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
play.  His  indifference  led  him  into  trouble  and 
presently  he  was  expelled  for  some  youthful 
prank. 

After  his  expulsion  Cooper  was  placed  aboard 
a  merchant  man  as  a  preparation  for  the  American 
navy.  Of  his  short  naval  service  little  is  known 
except  when  he  was  sent  to  help  build  a  warship 
on  Lake  Ontario,  where  he  found  the  knowledge 
and  local  color,  which  he  later  used  in  the  "Path- 
finder." Later  he  was  in  command  of  a  gunboat 
on  Lake  Champlain  where  he  learned  the  Indian 
trail  used  in  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans." 

Cooper  resigned  from  the  navy  at  the  time  of 
his  marriage  and  became  a  farmer.  He  was. 
thirty-one  years  old  before  he  showed  any  evi- 
dence of  literary  ability  and  it  was  at  the  advice 
of  his  wife  that  he  wrote  his  first  novel.  It 
encouraged  him  to  make  writing  his  profession. 
He  drew  abundant  new  material  from  the  pioneer 
world  about  him  and  introduced  into  American 
literature  the  great  adventurous  realms  of  forest 
and  sea.  As  Scott  opened  the  way  in  Europe  for 
the  historical  novel,  so  Cooper  in  his  historical 
novels  opened  an  untried  path  in  a  new  country. 
He  has  been  called  "The  American  Scott,"  which 
he  was  not,  because  he  did  not  depend  on  Scott 
for  any  details  of  his  novels ;  he  followed  his  own 
inspiration  and  blazed  his  own  trails.  He  turned 
quite  naturally  to  the  Revolution  for  subject  mat- 
ter because  he  was  most  familiar  with  it;  he 
knew  personally  men  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  war  and  felt  a  personal  triumph  in  its 
success.    He  was  the  first  to  cast  off  the  colonial 
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spirit  and  become  an  American  representative  in 
literature.  This  country  was  comparatively  un- 
known to  Europeans  because  it  had  not  found 
expression  in  literature.  So  when  "The  Spy"  and 
"The  Last  of  the  Mohicans"  appeared,  they  were 
hailed  as  truly  American ;  men  recognized  in 
Cooper's  heroes  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  the 
courage  of  the  pioneer,  the  heroism  of  the  patriot. 
Cooper  was  read  at  home  because  his  stories  were 
national.  His  love  of  country  was  not  a  senti- 
ment with  him,  it  was  a  passion.  Daniel  Webster 
says  "As  long  as  love  of  country  prevails  Cooper  s 
name  will  ever  be  revered."  He  was  read 
abroad  because  his  stories  reflected  chivalry  and 
ideals  of  heriosm. 

Cooper  did  a  great  service  to  the  American 
people  in  an  historical,  as  well  as  in  a  literary 
way,  when  he  showed  them  how  fit  for  fiction 
were  the  scenes,  the  characters  and  the  history  of 
their  native  land.  In  "The  Pilot,"  he  gave  to 
America  her  first  real  American  sailor,  Long 
Tom  Coffin,  the  best  sailor  character  ever  drawn, 
and  the  first  five  chapters  of  the  book  will  stand 
with  any  sea  story  ever  written.  He  turned  to 
the  forest  in  "The  Leather  Stocking  Tales"  and 
produced  another  new  American  character,  the 
trapper  of  the  frontier,  Natty  Bumpoo.  He 
brought  the  Red  man  with  his  sense  of  humor  and 
natural  virtues  into  the  field  of  fiction  in  "The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans."  These  three  characters 
belong  to  the  early  history  of  American  people. 
The  people  of  Cooper's  time  were  very  enthusi- 
astic over  these  first  novels ;  they  were  not  as 
critical  as  the  people  in  our  day.  They  enjoyed 
the  extraordinary  .skill  of  Natty  Bumpoo  with  the 
rifle,  without  f|uc,sti()ning  the  veracity  of  his  deeds, 
they  accepted  the  "noble  Red  man"  as  a  real 
North  American  Indian  and  they  greeted  T>ong 
Tom  Coffin  with  enthusiasm. 

With  the  publication  of  "The  Spy"  a  new  epoch 
began  in  American  literature.  Until  this  time 
America  had  been  dependent  upon  England  for 
fiction.  Just  as  the  colonies  broke  away  from  the 
Mother  Country  in  government,  so  the  novelist 
withdrew  from  English  models  in  fiction.  Mr. 
I>ong  says,  "It  was  like  tlic  ringing  of  aiiolIuT 
liberty  bell."  "The  Spy"  is  the  first,  the  best  and 
the  boldest  attempt  which  has  ever  been  made  at 
the  historical  romance. 

"The  Spy"  is  a  story  of  the  Revolution,  of  West- 
chester, which  Cooper  knew  so  well.    It  was  the 


neutral  ground  for  the  English  stationed  in  New 
York  and  the  .Americans  on  the  highlands  of  the 
Hudson.  The  curses  of  war  had  fallen  on  this 
ground  more  than  on  any  other  soil  of  the  revolt- 
ing colonies ;  it  was  harried  in  turn  by  the 
Americans  and  again  by  the  British,  back  and 
forth  over  it  had  flowed  the  tide  of  battle.  Every 
thicket  had  been  a  hiding  place  for  refugees  and 
s])ies.  Here  lived  Ilarvey  Birch,  the  hero  in  "The 
Spy,"  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  eflfective  of 
characters. 

The  way  the  story  came  to  be  written  is  very 
interesting.  One  summer  while  Cooper  was 
visiting  John  Gay  at  his  summer  home,  his  host 
loki  him  of  a  spy,  who  had  been  in  his  service 
(luring  the  revolution.  The  coolness,  shrewdness, 
fearlessness  and,  above  all,  the  patriotism  interest- 
ed Cooper  and  in  1821  he  published  "The  Spy." 
This  novel  made  Cooper  famous  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  patriotism  of  Harvey  Birch  appeals  to 
men  of  all  nations.  Men  have  modeled  their  lives 
after  the  man  who  was  so  devoted  to  the  country 
he  love  and  served.  There  is  an  interesting  story 
t(.l(l  by  (iisquict,  a  prefect  of  French  police  under 
Louis  Phillippi,  of  a  secret  agent  in  France.  He 
tells  of  this  agent  who  rendered  very  valuable 
service  in  preventing  a  civil  war  during  unsettled 
times.  Struck  by  the  man's  attitude,  he  asked 
him  why  he  had  acted  in  such  a  manner.  The 
man  replied  that  in  reading  Cooper's  "Spy,"  he 
wanted  to  play  the  same  part  in  France  as  Harvey 
Birch  had  in  America. 

Besides  creating  a  new  character  in  fiction  in 
"The  Spy,"  Cooper  also  used  many  historical  char- 
acters of  the  Revolutionary  period.  He  showed 
the  gentleness,  the  strength  and  the  courage  of 
Washington.  He  told  of  the  hanging  of  Nathan 
Hale  by  the  British.  He  related  the  conspiracy 
between  Arnold  and  Andre  and  the  British  at- 
titude toward  the  affair.  He  showed  how  the 
.Americans  were  superior  to  the  British  in  organi- 
zation and  discipline,  of  thfe  rough  and  unculti- 
vated country,  which  offered  concealment  for  the 
colonists,  the  impeded  ]:)rogress  of  England,  which 
was  deterred  by  tlie  great  distance  from  their 
own  country  and  the  undisjiuted  command  of  the 
sea  by  the  Americans.  He  told  of  the  Skinners 
famous  marauding  men  wlio  infested  the  country 
mider  guise  of  patriotism.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  English  regarded  "The  Spy"  showed 
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that  it  possessed  extraordinary  merit,  as  it  points 
to  a  struggle  in  wliicli  they  were  unsuccessful. 

In  1824  Cooper  went  on  an  excursion  to  Sara- 
toga, Lake  George  and  Lake  Cliamplain  with  a 
number  of  English  gentlemen.  When  they  reach- 
ed Glen  Falls,  one  of  the  party  remarked,  while 
examining  the  caverns  of  the  river,  that  he  should 
have  laid  the  scene  of  a  novel  liere.  Two  years 
later  '"The  Last  of  the  Mohicans"  made  its  ap- 
pearance. On  account  of  its  scenes  and  char- 
acters it  was  even  more  popular  in  Europe  than 
in  America.  The  interest  never  halts  and,  al- 
though one  can  find  improbability  of  action,  this 
is  a  minor  detail,  in  view  of  the  story  as  a  story. 
The  "Last  of  the  Mohicans"  is  a  story  of  the  strug- 
gle of  the  white  man  against  the  Indians  on  the 
frontier,  a  hundred  miles  from  civilization. 
Cooper's  Indians  are  not  only  the  first  to  make 
their  appearance  in  literature  but  they  have  never 
been  successfully  discredited  as  types  or  charac- 
ters. The  ridicule  and  criticism  they  have  occas- 
sioned  have  been  accounted  for  in  great  part ;  the 
white  man  wanted  the  Indian's  land  and  in  order 
to  gain  possession  of  it  they  first  had  to  give 
the  owners  a  bad  name.  The  view  point  of  the 
frontierman,  colored  by  the  outbreaks  of  the 
Indians  who  objected  to  their  lands  being  pillaged, 
has  become  the  public  view  point  of  the  Indian. 
Cooper  did  much  to  correct  this.  He  not  only 
described  the  forest,  the  trapper  and  the  Indians 
in  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans"  but  also  the  quar- 
rels between  the  white  man  and  the  Indian,  the 
burning  of  the  frontier  forts,  the  Indian  cunning 
in  warfare  and  his  ability  to  compete  with  the 
white  man.  The  missionaries  in  our  own  country 
tell  of  the  Indian  savagery  and  of  their  response 
to  the  influences  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Brownell 
in  his  essay  on  Cooper  says,  "Not  until  the  stories 
of  Onandaga  the  Lily  of  the  Mohawks,  of  the 
Hurons  of  Lorette  and  the  Iroquois  can  he  blot- 
ted from  missionary  records  will  Uncas  or  Ching- 
achgook  stand  in  need  of  defenders." 

Nearly  all  of  Cooper's  works  are  noteworthy 
for  the  historical  elements  they  contain  :  "The 
Pilot"  is  considered  the  best  of  all  sea  stories. 
Cooper  had  only  to  call  to  mind  the  men  he  had 
met,  the  hazards  he  had  run,  the  life  he  had 
lived  to  be  furnished  with  all  his  incidents.  His 
descriptions  of  the  sea  have  that  vividness  and 
reality,  which  cannot  well  be  given  but  by  one, 
who  has  tossed  for  weeks  on  the  billows.  The 
hero  of  "The  Pilot"  was  modeled  upon  Paul  Jones, 


whose  name  is  held  in  terror  to  this  day  on  the 
coasts  which  he  harassed  during  the  Revolution. 

In  "Lionel  Lincoln"  Cooper  studied  historical 
nntliorities  and  .state  papers  to  have  all  his 
assertions  in  accordance  with  fact.  He  even 
visited  Boston  to  go  over  in  person  the  ground 
that  he  was  going  to  make  the  scene  of  his  story. 
As  a  result  he  furnished  an  admirable  description 
of  the  engagement  of  Concord  Bridge,  of  the  run- 
ning fight  at  Lexington  and  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill ;  the  last  according  to  Bancroft  is  the  best 
account  ever  given.  This  book  as  a  novel  is  a 
failure  and  it  is  only  Cooper's  reputation  and  the 
excellent  description  of  the  battle  that  gives  it 
any  importance. 

As  a  writer  Cooper  has  many  faults  but  is 
read  in  spite  of  them.  It  is  real  proof  of  his 
greatness,  that  he  triumphs  over  the  defects 
which  would  destroy  the  fame  of  an  inferior 
writer.  His  books  pictured  a  beautiful,  wild,  free 
and  unconventional  life  of  adventure  both  on  land 
and  sea,  which  came  as  a  revelation  to  those  who 
knew  nothing  of  water  or  woods. 

Cooper's  place  in  American  literature  and  his 
significance  as  a  historical  novelist  have  been  per- 
sistently underestimated.  One  or  two  of  his  books 
are  put  on  the  list  of  required  reading  and  con- 
sideration of  him  ends  there.  These  two  facts 
about  him  we  should  bear  in  mind,  as  students  of 
our  own  literature ;  he  was  the  first  writer  to 
realize  in  the  pioneer  and  revolutionary  periods 
of  American  history,  an  immense  and  fascinating 
field  for  fiction, — and  he  has  been  practically  the 
only  writer  to  do  this.  With  all  his  carelessness 
of  detail  and  faults  of  structure  he  stands,  by 
the  force  of  his  initiative  and  discriminating  ap- 
preciation, immeasureably  above  the  technical 
masters  of  threadbare  themes. 

Margaret  Sullivan,  '18. 


TO  SAINT  DOROTHY. 

WEET  Virgin,  pure  and  fair. 
The  bride  of  Christ,  our  King, 

You  suffered  death  for  Him; 

That  you  His  praise  might  sing. 

Dear  bride  of  Christ,  I  pray 

Watch  o'er  me  from  above ; 
Help  me  to  do  His  will; 

Grant  me  your  aid  and  love. 

Dorothy  Hayes,  '20. 
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GOD'S  GIFT. 

O !    We  are  those,  who  sing  not  of  great  war, 
J     Xor  vaunt  the  glories  of  the  bloody  sword 

Against  the  pen's  great  potency.    The  more 
We  look  upon  ungodly  strife,  great  Lord, 
We  pray  Thee,  take  from  us  the  need ;  accord 

Us  love  of  brother,  that  wc  find  release 
In  mankind's  charity.    Thy  son  adored. 

By  Heaven  sent,  taught  us  that  hate  must  cease. 

Thy  glory,  God  of  Hosts,  is  glory  born  of  peace. 

Adelaide  Hopfinger,  '19. 


TIIL  LITTLEST  HERO. 


EPPO  was  a  hero-worshipper.  From  the 
time  he  had  toddled  ahoiit,  vainly  striving 
to  imitate  his  father's  giant  stride,  he  had 
been  fashioning  his  ideals.  At  school,  the  teachers 
smiled  as  the}'  watched  him  hurled  in  the  pages 
of  an  illustrated  history.  His  drawing  lesson, 
without  fail,  would  result  in  a  crude  sketch  of 
some  warrior  knight.  His  com])ositions  were 
filled  with  the  deeds  of  imaginary  heroes. 

To  Pieppo,  the  little  village  of  Treviso,  cuddled 
up  in  a  garden  spot  of  northern  Italy,  was  a  re- 
nounced kingdom.  In  his  eyes,  the  rustic  sim- 
plicity f)f  his  quaint  Italian  home  was  glorified. 
Like  a  palace,  it  gleamed  dull  gold  against  the 
blue  hills  of  Sorrento  and  the  still  clearer  blue 
of  the  Italian  skies.  His  old  grandmother, 
seated  in  her  low  arm-chair  padded  with  brilliant 
red,  was  ruler  of  the  realm.  Her  white  hair 
glistened  like  silver  under  her  black  lace  cap,  a 
dreamy  look  lingered  in  her  faded  gray  eyes. 
Indeed,  she  was  every  inch  a  queen,  as  she  sat 
there,  day  by  day,  fingering  her  rosary  beads. 
1  lis  father,  vigorous  and  virtuous,  was  the  chival- 
rous knight.  Although  not  as  stalwart  and  hand- 
*  some  as  the  knights  in  Beppo's  history  book,  his 
serious,  stalky  father  was  to  him  the  most  wonder- 
ful hero  in  all  the  world.  Be])])!),  himself,  serious 
beyond  his  years,  figured  as  the  faitliful  page, 
ready  to  do  their  bidding.  I'-ven  Carlo,  his  dog, 
possessed  a  warring  tem])erament,  and  Bc])po  had 
.sc  skillfully  encouraged  him  in  this  regard,  that 
children  and  dogs  alike,  tremblefl  at  his  scowling 
visage.  Bei)po  and  Carlo  ha<l  been  friends  since 
their  first  meeting.  This  occured  one  afternoon, 
when  Beppo  was  j)laying  king  on  the  top  of  the 
wood-pile,  behind  the  old  shed.    Suddenly  his 


conuuands  were  interru])ted  by  an  answering 
whine.  Forgetting  his  crown  and  sword,  the  king 
tumbled  off  his  wooden  throne,  for  investigation. 
He  coaxed  almost  an  hour,  with  his  little  brown 
face  ])ressed  close  to  the  gritty  earth,  l)efore  Carlo, 
then  a  bundle  of  flufify  brown,  wobbled  out  from 
under  the  shed,  blinking  his  eyes.  It  had  taken 
an  amount  of  persuasion,  but  independence  even 
in  animals,  seemed  a  bit  of  gallantry  to  Beppo. 
Later  on,  Carlo's  persistent  utterance  at  the 
kitchen  door,  increased  P)e])])o's  admiration.  But 
Carlo  was  an  early  riser  and  a  gnawing  appetite 
overcame  his  regard  for  his  ma.ster's  repose.  It 
was  during  these  wee  hours  in  the  morning  that 
Bei)])o  felt  hostile  toward  his  adopted  comrade. 
I'or  being  a  very  human  little  knight,  Beppo  dis- 
liked being  called  from  his  slumbers  to  serve 
breakfast  for  his  lesser  half. 

I  hit  Beppo  never  had  an  opportunity  to  exhibit 
his  valor  without  his  family  circle.  His  fierce 
war-hoops,  his  imitation  cannons,  provoked  com- 
ment but  not  enthusiasm  from  the  villagers. 
True,  the  old  man,  nai)]Mng  in  a  sunny  corner  of 
the  vine-yard,  next  door,  answered  his  commands 
with  angry  grunts,  and  the  jirim  neighbor,  across 
tile  street,  resented  the  mud  cannon-balls,  which 
sometimes  invladed  her  immaculate  door-ste]). 
Of  course,  the  peasant  children  ran  screaming 
away,  at  the  sight  c)f  I>e])po,  with  his  wooden 
sword  brandished  in  the  air,  a  look  of  mock-bra- 
vado in  his  mischievous  eyes,  followed  by  the 
faithful  Carlo.  But  their  feeble  remonstrance 
but  humbled  the  fierce  disi)(>sition  of  the  little 
warrior,  lie  longed  for  the  days  of  heroes  and 
heroic  deeds. 

Then  the  war  came.    And  Beppo  felt  very 
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little  like  a  liero  when  his  father,  dressed  in  his 
uniform,  told  them  good-bye.  Not  unlike  a 
knight  of  old  he  knelt  before  his  mother  and 
tenderly  kissed  the  frail,  trembling  hands,  which 
she  raised  to  bless  him.  Then  he  turned  cheerily 
to  Beppo.  "Now.  little  son,  the  time  has  come 
when  you  must  be  a  real  hero.  Play-time  is 
over,  all  of  us,  big  and  small,  must  do  great  deeds. 
I  am  called  to  protect  our  country,  and  I  leave 
you  to  protect  our  home.  Be  brave  and  noble, 
and  care  well  for  my  lady  mother.  See,  here  is 
a  real  soldier's  sword,"  and  he  buckled  on  the  lad 
the  coveted  old  heirloom,  the  great  rusted  sword 
of  Beppo's  hero-grand-father. 

Waving  farewell,  amidst  flags  and  trumpets, 
he  marched  away.  Beppo  forgot  that  he  was  a 
hero-worshipper.  He  felt  like  a  very  small  boy. 
He  was  afraid,  and  longed  for  his  father's  pro- 
tecting arms.  He  slipped  quietly  out  behind  the 
old  shed  and  wept  bitterly.  Something  soft  and 
cold  touched  his  face.  It  was  Carlo;  he  could 
not  understand  these  strange  actions  of  his  young 
master.  Then  Beppo's  soldier-pride  asserted  it- 
self. He  was  ashamed  that  Carlo,  even,  should 
see  him  in  his  weakness.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  patted  the  dog's  head  and  said,  "Good 
old  boy,  every  inch  a  patriot.'' 

His  pride  strengthened 'him  and  he  faced  the 
coming  difficulties.  Even  with  money,  it  was 
hard  to  obtain  the  food  required  by  his  weak  old 
{grand-mother.  Often,  it  was  tiresome  to  be 
waiting  on  her  every  whim.  She  worried  about 
his  father,  she  fretted  about  their  danger.  The 
horrors  of  war  weighed  heavily  upon  her.  Each 
day  she  grew  weaker  and  more  irritable.  But 
Beppo  remembered  his  father's  words  and  lived 
well  his  dreams  of  knighthood. 

One  evening  the  crisis  came.  The  signal  was 
given  to  leave  the  village.  The  Austrians  were 
approaching,  and  the  only  safety  lay  in  flight. 
Beppo  ran  here  and  there,  begging  the  neighbors' 
assistance  in  removing  his  grandmother  from  the 


danger.  lUit  in  their  own  mad  fear  and  anxiety, 
th.ese  otherwise  generous  people  forgot  to  help 
him.  Several  urged  him  to  leave  her  behind  and 
tlee  with  them.  Even  if  they  had  a  way  to  carry 
her,  she  would  soon  die  from  exposure.  Why 
not  save  himself?  It  was  a  very  big  struggle  for 
a  boy,  but  Beppo  did  not  forget  his  father's  trust. 
A  knight  could  not  desert  his  lady. 

Followed  closely  by  his  dog,  he  hurried  home  to 
comfort  his  weeping  grandmother.  He  would 
not  leave  her,  they  would  be  safe  in  their  quiet 
home.  Who  would  harm  them  ?  Quieted  by  his 
assurance  and  weary  from  excitement,  she  fell 
asleep  while  Beppo,  with  the  dog  hugged  close 
against  him,  peered  out  into  the  night.  The  sky 
was  pitch-black,  but  the  million  stars  twinkling 
bravely  through,  added  cheer  and  compan- 
ionship to  the  lonely,  little  lad.  The  silence 
was  ptiinful.  Not  a  soul  walked  the  streets,  even 
the  noises  of  the  night  were  stilled.  Surely, 
thought  Beppo,  this  is  not  war.  Suddenly,  the 
terrific  noise  of  bursting  bombs  tore  the  stillness 
of  the  night.  The  air  became  thick  with  smoke, 
the  pungent  odor  of  high  explosives  almost  suffo- 
cated him.  The  dog,  terrified,  rushed  madly 
about,  barking  furiously.  But  staunch  and  true, 
the  exhausted  little  knight  held  his  post,'  his 
grandfather's  great  sword  buckled  to  his  side  with 
its  heavy  hilt  clutched  resolutely  in  his  little 
brown  hand. 

The  next  evening  after  the  smoke  and  fire  of 
bombardment  had  cleared  away,  the  Austrians 
entered  the  village.  A  group  of  officers  camped 
that  night  in  an  old  shed,  off  a  side  street.  It 
stood  alone,  surrounded  by  piles  of  smoking 
debris.  Nearby  smouldered  the  foundations  of 
an  old  house.  One  of  the  officers,  rummaging 
about  in  the  ruins,  brought  to  light  a  heavy 
blackened  sword. 

"Another  commander  has  thrown  down  arms," 
he  jeered,  as  he  waved  the  weapon  in  the  air. 
The  vigil  of  little  Beppo's  arms  was  past,  his 
spurs  were  won.    Elizabeth  McDougal,  '20. 


A  PRAYER. 

God  of  goodness  who  to  us  hast  given 

The  answer,  which  our  prayers  for  long  have  sought, 
*A  peace,  so  dear,  and  victory,  crowned  with  glory, 
We  pray  Thee  guard  the  right  for  which  we  fought, 

Mercedes  Rempe,  '21. 
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YOUTH. 

n.  youth,  so  carefree,  full  of  hopes  today. 
With  smiles  to  greet  alike  each  cloud  and  beam. 

With  eyei  that  see  green  tields  and  flowers  gay; 
Vour  life,  from  day  to  day  unfolds  a  dream 
As,  wandering  through  a  wood  along  the  stream 

The  very  heart  of  you  athrill  with  song, 
Must  echo  melody  as  it  would  seem 

To  charm  this  world,  now  old  and  weary  long; 

Yes,  come,  and  sing  of  love,  of  God,  and  faith  so 
strong.  Cecilia  Fitzgibbon,  '19. 


WHY  w  i-:  MUST  be  good. 


TlJE  question  of  the  ultimate  basis  of  moral 
obligation  is  as  old  as  moral  philosophy 
itself.  The  ])asic  why  of  moral  conduct  has 
long  been  recognized  as  the  burden  of  ethical 
science,  and  yet  it  may  be  said  that  the  matter  is, 
if  anything,  more  of  a  questi(3n  to-day  than  ever 
before.  'J'his  is  an  age  of  education,  an  age  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  the  world  is  a  great  school, 
in  which  every  normal  individual  must  learn. 
Through  tlie  advancing  stages  of  education, 
various  institutions  in  their  projx'r  spiicres  exert 
in  turn,  influences  over  the  developing  mind.  The 
home,  the  Church,  tlic  school,  each  ])lays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  making  of  the  man,  and  when 
the  college  student  ste])s  from  the  door  of  his 
Alma  Mater  into  the  world,  he  has-  tiien  to  begin 
his  practical  postgraduate  course  in  the  great 
school  of  experience.  The  college  graduate 
enters  upon  life  with  the  mental  etjuipment  de- 
veloped by  his  years  of  study.  lie  has  mas- 
tered the  sciences,  and  his  trained  mind  instinc- 
tively seeks  the  reasons  of  things. 

There  is  one  very  vital  (nustion,  iiowever,  to 
which  the  ]niblic  and  |)opular  education  of  to-day 
has  failed  to  give  him  a  satisfactory  answer.  lie 
observes  that  certain  kinds  of  conduct  are  re- 
garded and  insisted  upon  as  obligation,  and  he 
naturally  asks  whence  the  obligation 

Nearly  all  nun  agree  tiiat  morality  is  a  neces- 
sary element  in  human  life;  and  most  men  live 
more  or  less  moral  lives  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  troubling  themselves  in  llic  least  about 
the  theories  of  mora!  conduct.  With  the  spread 
of  eflucation  and  the  poj)ularization  of  the  scien- 
tific spirit,  however,  an  evergrowing  number  of 
I)ersons  is  coming  to  a.sk,  "Whence  this  law  that 
man  must  do  good  and  shim  evil?   Is  that  neces- 


sity, that  obligation  genuine,  or  is  it  a  mere  make- 
believe?  If  genuine,  from  what  source  does  it 
emanate  ?" 

Fifty  years  ago  the  general  public  concerned 
itself  but  little  with  the  difficulties  involved  in 
the  justification  of  accepted  theories ;  but  the 
generation  of  to-day  shows  a  disposition  to  ex- 
plore the  metaphysical  foundations.  As  before 
mentioned,  the  age  is  one  of  education,  of  an 
education  which  rightly  aims  not  merely  to  pro- 
vide the  mind  with  knowledge,  but  to  develop 
the  power  of  thought.  The  cry  is,  "Teach  the 
student  to  think  for  himself."  As  a  result  of 
this  training  men  are  now  asking  themselves  not 
merely  wliat  they  should  do,  but  why  they  should 
do  anything  in  j)articular,  not  merely  how  they 
may  be  good,  l)ut  the  much  more  fundamental 
question,  why  they  must  be  good  at  all.  Our 
l^opular  education  is  not  prepared  to  solve  the 
problem.  To  the  Christian  mind  there  is  no 
difficulty.  But  even  natural  religion  has  been 
barred  from  the  schools  and  secular  colleges  are 
free  to  expound  various  systems  of  atheism  and 
materialism.  Reason  unaided  must  account  for 
everything — though  many  times  unreason  creates 
the  difficulty,  and  reason  must  get  around  it  as 
best  it  can,  and  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  a  godless 
system  of  education. , 

Thinking  people  of  to-day  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  inability  of  various  systems  of  moral 
science  to  give  a  convincing  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  basis  and  source  of  duty. 
S])eculations  on  this  subject  are  many  and  varied. 
It  is  evident  now  that  this  (jucstion  is  one  of 
the  utmost  practical  imi)ortance ;  and  that  mor- 
ality without  obligation  can  be  of  little  or  no 
consequence.  Ethical  science,  if  it  is  to  stand 
must  derive  its  strength  to  bind  from  a  source 
that  is  convincingly  real  and  sufficient.  It  will 
be  ])ossible  here  to  take  for  statement  and  criti- 
cism, only  a  few  of  the  most  important  systems 
attempting  to  su])ply  a  cogent  ex])lanation  and 
basis  f()r  the  inconvenience  of  being  good  in  the 
many  instances  where  there  is  strong  temptation 
to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  human 
conduct. 

Tile  Kantian  Idealist  says  that  the  answer  to 
the  (luestion  "Why  must  I  be  moral?"  is  because 
your  reason  says  with  categorical  imperativeness 
that  you  must.  Thus  he  makes  reason  the  nlti- 
mate  basis  and  source  of  moral  obligation,  in 
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fact  the  very  creator  of  the  obligation.  This 
theory  is  entitled  by  its  advocates  the  Autonomy 
or  sovereignity  of  Reason.  But  how,  we  ask,  can 
reason  which  is  a  part  of  man,  oblige  the  man? 
This  theory  makes  man  a  lawgiver  to  himself, 
but  the  very  notion  of  obligation  involves  essen- 
tially two  distinct  persons,  one  who  obliges  and 
another  man  who  is  obliged.  Obligation,  more- 
over, implies  necessarily  superiority  and  inferior- 
ity, in  the  obliger  and  obliged  respectively.  But 
superior  and  inferior  in  the  same  person  is  ab- 
surd. Again  if  law  must  have  a  sanction,  the 
giver  and  breaker  of  the  law  being  the  same 
person,  both  would  have  to  be  punished  for  non- 
observance  of  the  law — this  is  likewise  absurd. 
But  even  if  it  were  possible,  the  idea  that  reason 
dictates  the  law  is  small  warrant  for  the  observ- 
ance of  it ;  for  when  the  whole  idea  of  external 
authority  is  abolished,  man  will  be  tempted  to  act 
just  as  he  pleases.  The  unbiased  investigator, 
considering  Idealism,  stands  no  more  bound  to  be 
good,  then,  than  he  was  before,  for  he  may 
rightly  say,  "Why  must  I  yield  unconditional 
obedience  to  my  reason,  which  is  only  a  part  of 
myself?  Surely  the  whole  human  being  with 
all  his  faculties  is  more  than  human  reason 
alone."  Reason  is  indeed  man's  highest  power, 
but  it  is  an  instrument  for  attaining  truth,  by 
which,  not  in  which,  if  there  is  a  law,  that  law 
can  be  realized. 

Another  popular  answer  to  the  problem  is  that 
offered  by  the  evolutionists.  It  is  a  purely  mater- 
ialistic view  of  the  matter  of  duty.  In  the  philos- 
ophy of  thorough-going  evolution,  all  things, 
morals  included,  are  regarded  as  the  result  of 
growth ;  the  moral  law  therefore,  not  as  a  per- 
manent reality,  but  subject  to  changing  condi- 
tions in  the  process  of  selective  development. 
Human  conduct  is  the  outcome  of  a  blind,  yet 
necessary  physical  law-governing-all-tliings.  In 
the  evolution  theory,  moral  obligation  is  reduced 
to  physical  necessity,  the  moral  law  differing  in 
nothing  from  the  law  of  gravitation.  In  this 
view  of  human  conduct  there  is  obviously  no 
room  for  free  will.  Duty  is  no  longer  a  moral 
matter,  but  merely  a  matter  of  physical  neces- 
sity. But  without  free  will  man  is  not  responsible 
for  his  acts,  and  justice  in  punishment  and  reason 
in  praise  have  no  being;  "right"  and  "wrong," 
"good"  and  "evil"  are  meaningless  terms,  and  the 
transgressor  may  say  to  civil  authority,  "Punish 


nie  if  you  nuist  but  (in  your  theory)  I  could  not 
possibly  have  acted  otherwise  than  I  have.  Thus 
it  is  evident  that  ethics  in  Evolution  is  nil,  and 
with  the  universal  acceptance  of  such  a  .system 
comes  the  destruction  of  all  morality. 

Among  the  varied  answers  to  this  important 
(juestion  concerning  the  basis  of  duty,  perhaps 
the  most  popular  is  that  of  the  Utilitarian  Moral- 
ist. Utilitarianism,  on  the  testimony  of  its  chief 
advocates  looks  not  beyond  this  world  for  the 
final  end  of  man.  It  holds  as  its  two  main  tenets, 
that  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  is 
the  end  of  the  individual,  and  that  the  temporal 
utility  of  the  human  act  is  the  one  and  only  test 
of  its  morality.  According  to  Utilitarianism,  man 
by  his  nature  feels  a  special  instinct  to  act  con- 
ducively  to  his  own  material  well-being,  and  from 
this  tendency  on  his  own  part  comes  through 
sentiment,  a  feeling  to  respect  it  in  others.  Can 
feeling  be  a  basis  for  moral  conduct?  If  so,  why 
not  do  evil  if  I  feel  like  it?  But  feeling  is  no 
more  autonomous  than  reason,  for  it  is  a  part  of 
the  individual  himself,  and  therefore  cannot 
impose  an  obligation  upon  him.  If,  according  to 
the  second  tenet  of  this  philosophy,  morality  is 
based  on  the  usefulness  of  acts,  then  these  acts 
should  not  be  called  good  or  bad,  but  merely 
expedient  or  inexpedient.  The  reason  that  Utili- 
tarianism has  so  many  adherents  may  be  be- 
cause of  the  element  of  truth  contained  in  the 
general  good  aspect ;  however  we  must  remember 
that  such  an  obligation  is  the  result  of  a  moral 
law  and  not  its  foundation. 

Thus  we  can  see  the  principal  characteristics 
of  the  chief  philosophies  on  the  subject  have 
sufficed  to  perplex  the  problem  rather  than  solve 
it.  The  human  mind  with  its  marvelous  power 
of  insight  and  its  logical  aptitude  to  seek  out 
truth,  courageously  investigates  further.  It 
knows  that  whatever  is,  must  have  an  adequate 
cause.  So  with  the  moral  law.  Its  existence  can 
not  be  questioned,  and  the  most  ingeniously  de- 
veloped system  of  a  godless  philosophy  is  at  a 
loss  to  provide  the  basis  of  the  necessity  which 
the  law  imposes  on  mankind — a  law  that  ulti- 
mately makes  living  possible  and  sane.  Idealism 
can  offer  no  stronger  incentive  for  right  conduct, 
than  reason  alone,  expressed  as  sentiment  and 
expediency,  deified  beyond  its  true  essence.  Evo- 
lution with  its  cleverly  developed  yet  purely  hypo- 
thetical principles,  fabricates  a  complete  excuse 
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for  tlie  violation  of  law.  for  it  develops  into  a 
reduction  of  human  acts  as  the  outgrowth  of 
pure  fatalism.  I'tilitarianism  has  failed,  and 
following  in  tlu-  main,  tlic  same  trend  of  argu- 
ment, its  sister  tlieories.  Altruism  and  Hedonism 
are  alike  inadequate  to  solve  the  difficulty.  The 
trutli  is  that  there  is  only  one  system  that  can 
conclusively  and  satisfactorily  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  must  I  be  good?"  and  that  is  the 
Theistic  philosophy  in  which  we  can  follow  logic- 
ally to  a  complete  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It 
may  be  well  to  consider  very  briefly  in  review,  a 
few  of  the  facts  concerning  obligation.  Moral 
obligation  is  the  moral  necessity  man  is  under  of 
doing  good,  and  moral  necessity  implies  free- 
dom. Every  necessity  depends  on  law  and  as 
has  been  said,  law  supposes  two  persons — a 
superior  and  inferior.  Now  the  superior  must 
have  a  right  to  impose  the  law.  and  if  he  has 
such  right  then  there  must  be  on  the  part  of  the 
inferior  the  duty,  the  moral  obligation  of  obeying 
that  law.  Who  has  a  right  to  impose  a  law  on 
man,  that  he  is  bound  to  ol)ey?  Perhaps  the 
state,  but  where  did  the  state  get  the  right  ?  The 
right  comes  from  a  .Supreme  Being  which  theism 
calls  God,  the  only  ])Ossible  source  of  any  real 
rights.  The  existence  and  authority  of  God  as 
First  Cause  is  established  in  the  branch  of  ])hilos- 
ophy  called  natural  tlicfjlogy.  In  the  theistic 
theory  God's  right  to  ini])()^e  upon  man  a  moral 
law  involving  on  man's  jiarl  a  moral  obligation 
i.s  based  ujjon  the  fact  of  I  lis  being  tlie  Creator 
of  man,  u])on  the  absolute  right  of  the  Maker 
in  the  thing  made,  I  lis  al)solule  authority  over 
the  creature.  God  as  an  intelligent  l>eing  has 
made  nothing  without  a  ])ur])i)se.  Ilence  man 
has  a  purpose  and  it  is  his  duty  to  fulfill  it.  That 
is  the  main  reason  for  his  existence;  then  what- 
ever is  conducive  to  the  ultimate  destiny  of  man 
is  good,  what  hinders  its  attainment  is  bad,  and 
moral  obligation  resolves  itself  into  an  "ought" 
resulting  from  the  cf)nnection  of  means  to  an 
end.  Thus  moral  obligation  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  necessity  man  is  under  of  taking 
the  necessary  means  to  his  necessary  end,  that  is 
doing  g(xxl  and  avoiding  evil.  The  basis  of  such 
a  necessity  lies  in  the  Creator's  right  to  command. 
If  the  end  is  necessary,  the  means  must  likewise 
be  neces.sary,  which  necessity  constitutes  man's 


moral  obligation  or  duty.  General  ethics  proves 
that  the  final  purpose  of  man  is  God,  that  the 
only  o])ject  that  can  fully  satisfy  the  human 
intellect  is  Infinite  Truth,  and  that  the  only  object 
that  can  satisfy  the  human  will  is  the  Infinite 
(iod.  Theism  stands  not  like  Evolution  on  bold 
assumptions  but  on  positive  proof  for  the  exist- 
ence of  God  is  a  philosophical  certainty.  Theism 
explains  the  general  belief  in  moral  law,  which 
the  evolutionists  are  able  to  account  for  only  as 
the  result  of  physical  conditions  that  existed  in 
past  ages.  Our  theory  accounts  for  man's  idea 
of  his  own  dignity,  which  the  Idealists  insist 
upon  when  they  make  reason  the  highest  arbiter 
of  conduct;  it  explains  tlie  idea  of  self-preserva- 
tion, the  latent  hedonistic  desire  for  pleasure,  and 
the  obligation  of  the  individual  to  society  which 
the  Utilitarian  makes  the  source  of  the  moral 
law  and  of  moral  obligation  ;  and  lastly  it  e.x- 
])lains  adequately  how  man  cannot  do  just  as  he 
pleases,  for  the  reason  that  his  life  is  not  his  own. 

It  is  not  reasonable  then  to  suppose,  that  theism 
is  the  right  answer  to  the  question,  "Why  must 
I  be  moral?"  There  is  no  ethical,  social  or  polit- 
ical question  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled 
according  to  it.  It  is  a  fact  borne  out  in  every 
day  ex])erience  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
establish  a  moral  code  that  is  adequate  to  cope 
with  all  conditions  without  the  foundation  of 
religious  ])rinci]iles.  It  is  only  in  the  recognition 
of  a  God,  and  of  liis  right  as  Creator,  His  right 
to  command  the  good  and  forbid  the  evil,  that 
man  can  ever  find  any  real  basis  for  moral  obliga- 
tion, any  real  reason  why  he  should  be  good. 

IIkm-.n  Kust,  '18. 


SAINT  MAUDE. 

"nfOUR  captives  bowed  with  weifihty  chaiiLs 
T        Were  crowded  in  a  prison  .small ; 
Despair  and  liatred  filled  their  hearts. 
The  gods  were  heedless  to  their  call. 

A  lady,  tender,  stately,  kind 

Into  this  dreary  dungeon  came, 

Christ's  love  and  faith  she  brought,  then  sent 
Them  home  rejoicing  in  Ilis  name. 

The  pious  Maude,  a  humble  queen, 

This  work  of  love  performed  for  Thee, 

O  Christ,  a  goodly  price  that  bought 
The  merited  eternity. 

Marilla  Greene,  '20. 
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TO  A  BLIND  SOLDIER. 

ERl^AVED  of  strength,  a  wondering  child  he  stands, 

A  useless  soldier,  shorn  of  all  his  might. 

Unable  now  to  guard  his  conntry's  right 
And  helpless  to  obey  her  high  commands. 
His  courage  faints,  how  limp  those  groping  hands. 

They  long  to  clasp  a  sword  and  join  the  fight, — 

What  ghosts  of  battle  haunt  his  blinded  sight ! 
How  powerless  he  to  break  his  captive  bands ! 

But  armed  with  faith  and  hope,  a  warrior,  he 
Now  battles  bravely,  guided  by  God's  eyes 

Against  his  broken  spirit,  prone  to  hate. 

When  lo,  the  vision  of  God's  purity 

His  blinded  eyes  behold,  new  hopes  arise; 

His  service  now  is  but  to  stand  and  wait, 

Elizabeth  McDougal,  '20. 


ROSES  AND  WAR. 


THE  sunbeams  filled  the  little  kitchen  with  a 
flood  of  radiance  while  a  red  bird  in  the  old 
sycamore  was  singing  its  sweetest  morning 
song.  Through  the  open  window  came  the 
scent  of  roses.  It  was  June,  and  every  bush  in 
John  Sawter's  garden  was  a  mass  of  roses. 

Dolly,  his  wife,  was  setting  the  little  table  for 
breakfast,  when  she  heard  his  cheery,  but  some- 
what unmusical  whistle,  as  he  answered  the  red 
bird's  friendly  greeting.  He  had  gone  out  early 
that  morning  and  had  gathered  a  bouquet  of  his 
favorite  roses.  With  a  smile  and  a  gesture  as 
nattiral  as  that  of  a  youth  or  pompous  cotirtier, 
he  gave  her  the  flowers. 

"Oh,  John,  you  have  gathered  the  most  beau- 
tiful roses  of  all — the  very  ones  I  had  intended 
to  put  on  the  rostrum  at  meeting  tonight,"  Dolly 
exclaimed,  half  reproachfully.  But  her  tender 
brown  eyes,  softened  by  years,  sparkled  with 
happiness  at  John's  thoughtfulness. 

For  a  minute  he  said  nothing.  He  only  looked 
at  his  dear,  old  wife,  and  thought  that  once  she 
was  fairer  than  those  roses,  though  now  she  was 
fading,  as  they  would,  too,  in  their  tiine.  He 
was  getting  old,  also,  but  he  tried  not  to  reveal 
it.  With  his  single  arm  ( for  John  was  a  marked 
veteran  of  Gettysburg)  he  could  tend  his  flowers. 
He  cared  for  little  else ;  but  lived  again  in  hopes 
for  David,  his  only  son,  a  soldier  in  France. 

"Well,  Dolly,  I  thought  that  we  might  put 
these  flowers  at  David's  place.  He  loved  them 
so.  He  and  Tom  were  the  greatest  chaps  I  ever 
saw  for  roses.    And  today  is  Tom's  birthday." 


With  the  mentioning  of  Tom's  name  an  awed 
silence  came  upon  them  both,  and  they  wan- 
dered into  worlds  of  cherished  memories. 

Tom  and  David  were  chums  —  the  kind  of 
chums  that  only  boys  in  a  country  town  may  be. 
They  had  gone  to  college  together.  Then  the 
war  came,  and  at  its  first  call  they  had  answered. 
Each  had  carried  away  with  him  one  of  John's 
roses. 

John  had  known  such  a  friend  as  David's,  too, 
but  it  was  in  the  long  ago,  before  the  North  and 
South  were  at  war.  His  friend  was  Toin's 
father,  Silas  Gist.  They,  too,  had  loved  roses. 
When  that  war  came,  they  had  answered  its 
summons,  but  John  had  fought  for  the  South 
and  Silas  for  the  North.  Now,  more  than  fifty 
years  had  secured  the  victory  of  the  Republic. 
To  all  but  John  and  Silas,  the  past  had  buried 
its  own  dead.  During  all  these  years  they  had 
never  forgiven  the  past,  nor  tried  to  forget  it. 
And,  although  they  had  been  neighbors,  they 
had  never  spoken  to  each  other. 

The  weeks  after  Tom's  and  David's  enlistment 
had  lengthened  into  a  year.  Then  Tom  had  re- 
turned to  America  to  teach  the  tricks  of  aerial 
warfare.  Suddenly  had  come  the  awful  ne'ws — ■ 
there  had  been  an  accident.  Tom  had  been 
brought  home  to  his  father. 

Then  a  mound  of  fresh  earth  in  the  little  vil- 
lage cemetery  marked  the  grave  of  its  latest  hero. 

But  not  one  rose  had  John  sent  in  remem- 
brance of  his  son's  friend.  Not  one  handclasp 
had  he  ofifered  to  the  bereaved  father  whom  he 
had  once  loved  more  dearly  than  a  brother.  The 
grief  of  old  Silas  did  not  rouse  hiin  to  pity,  be- 
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cause  he  fought  against  it  witli  all  the  power  of 
his  proud,  unconquered  will. 

Dolly  and  John  finished  their  breakfast  in 
silence.  The  basket  of  flowers  had  cast  a  sicken- 
ing- gloom  over  their  former  good  cheer.  The 
perfume  of  the  roses  had  transformed  the  beauty 
of  a  June  morning  into  the  awfulness  of  a  living 
tomb. 

That  afternoon  John  was  sitting  on  the  little 
front  porch  reading  his  paper.  The  village  mes- 
senger came  hurriedly  up  the  rough  old  brick- 
laid  path. 

"Here's  a  telegram  for  you,  Mr.  Sawter,"  he 
said  in  his  familiar,  high  pitched  voice.  He 
smiled  savagely  and  disclosed  every  missing 
front  tooth,  for  John  put  a  quarter  in  his  dirty 
little  hand — ever  ready  for  such  occasions. 

Dolly  heard  the  messenger  and  came  to  the 
porch.    Her  face  was  unusually  ])ale. 

'Ts  it  from  the  government,  John?" 

"Yes,  Our  David  died  like  a  man — he  was 
killed  in  action." 

*  *  *  * 

The  evening  sun  was  slowly  falling  below  the 
woods  that  skirled  the  river.  The  red  bird  had 
gone  to  his  nest  and  the  locust  was  calling  his 
mournful  song  in  its  stead.  There  was  no  other 
sign  of  life  as  John  walked  carefully  on.  He 
had  gathered  all  his  roses  and  was  taking  them 
to  the  only  mound  of  earth  that  he  might  see  and 
call  the  grave  of  his  hero. 

The  little  cemetery  was  flooded  with  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun.  Every  beam  seemed  to  caress 
the  roses  and  ask  them  to  carry  their  message  of 
love  to  the  two  brave  lads  that  had  gone  forever 
from  the  life  of  the  little  village. 

John  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  rf)se  covered 
mound.  A  man,  bent  in  stature,  feeble,  and 
shaken  by  grief,  a])i)roaclie(l  him.  There  was  a 
mrmient  of  silence,  when  all  the  sorrow  of  their 
lives  passed  as  a  vivid  panorama  before  their 
minds'  eyes.  It  was  (heir  hearts  and  not  their 
voices  that  spoke. 

"John." 

"Silas." 

From  the  clistance  came  the  soft,  clear  sound 
of  a  bell  —  the  war-angelus.  Then,  as  if  drawn 
by  the  magic  power  of  a  newly  awakened  past, 
they  knelt  beside  the  rose-covered  grave. 

Nellie  Lek  Holt,  '21. 


ELK  MOUNTAIN. 

THERE  is  a  mountain  in  the  west, 
It's  peak  is  crowned  with  lasting  snow, 
It  towers  far  above  the  rest, 
As  if  protecting  all  below. 

I  watch  it  tlirough  the  live-long  day, 
And  saw  the  drifting  clouds  sail  by; 

Like  petty  moods,  or  grave  or  gay. 
Across  the  ever  constant  sky. 

Though  sometimes  wrapped  in  hazy  blue, 
A  shifting  mist  surrounding  thee; 

Thou  shovvest  beauties  ever  new, 
Elk  Mountain,  O,  so  dear  to  me ! 

Alice  Jounson,  '21. 


MEDIEVAL  MANORS. 

HISTORIANS  do  not  agree  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  medieval  manor  came  into 
existence.  Some  hold  that  men  who  were 
originally  free  landholders  gradually  became 
subservient  to  a  lord,  either  through  conquest  or 
because  of  social  and  judicial  re(|uirements. 
Others  believe  that  there  was  always  a  class  of 
dependents.  I  lowever  this  may  be  decided,  it  is 
known  that  during  most  of  the  medieval  ages 
nearly  all  of  luigland  was  ruled  by  the  manorial 
system.  Domesday  book  enumerates  nine  thou- 
sand and  fifty  of  these  manors.  One-fifth  of  the 
land  in  the  ccnnitry  was  held  by  the  king;  three- 
tenths,  by  the  ecclesiastics  or  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
and  the  rest  by  lay  lords. 

The  king  was  supposed  virtually  to  own  the 
entire  kingdom.  lie  let  parts  of  it  to  tenants-in- 
chief  who  in  turn  might  let  parts  of  their  portion 
to  tenants-in-mesne.  The  tcnant-in-mesne  might 
live  on  his  estate  or  have  an  overseer  called  a 
reeve  who  visited  the  diflferent  estates  and  kept 
them  in  order,  but  fre(|uently  he  had  a  resident 
bailifif  who  took  the  ])art  uf  the  lord  in  the  village. 
( )n  the  estates  were  tenants,  ranging  from  men 
holding  a  hundred  acres  to  cotters  who  had  a 
cottage  and  a  half  acre  of  land.  These  different 
gradations  all  had  to  ])ay  the  lord  of  the  manor 
in  return  for  their  land.  Sometimes  they  did  so 
with  money;  sometimes  with  ])ro(luce ;  some- 
times by  boon-works,  that  is  by  either  going 
themselves  or  furnishing  in  some  way,  day  labor 
for  the  lord  in  busy  seasons.  These  people,  too, 
had  frequently  to  pay  a  i)ortion  called  relief,  of 
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their  inlicritcd  goods  to  the  overlord.  Besides 
this,  lieriot  or  payment  from  the  property  left  by 
a  deceased  tenant  was  often  demanded.  Relief 
was  paid  ui^on  an  heir's  obtaining  the  land  and 
generally  amounted  to  a  year's  payments. 
Ileriot  was  paid  from  the  property  left  by  a 
tenant  and  usually  consisted  of  the  best  animal 
or  its  money  equivalent. 

Besides  the  large  manor  house  and  the  smaller 
tenant  houses,  there  were,  on  a  manor,  the 
church,  priest's  house,  and  mill.  The  church  and 
priest's  house  were  usually  quite  near  the  manor 
house.  The  mill  was  generally  situated  upon  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  for  water-power  was  used. 

The  land  of  the  manor  was  divided  into  seven 
kinds.  First  was  the  demesne  or  lord's  land 
around  his  house.  Next,  the  common  fields  which 
were  divided  into  three  great  fields  that  there 
might  be  regulated  rotation  of  crops.  In  one  of 
the  fields  might  be  planted  wheat  or  rye  or  some 
crop  planted  in  the  autumn  and  harvested  the 
following  summer.  Another  might  be  planted 
with  oats  or  some  crop  planted  in  the  spring  and 
harvested  in  the  fall.  But  the  third  would  be  left 
untilled  that  it  might  be  cjuite  fertile  for  a  crop 
the  next  year.  Then  came  the  common  pasture. 
Fourth  was  the  woodland  which  belonged  to  the 
lord,  although  the  tenant  might  turn  cattle  or 
swine  into  it,  and  also,  get  fuel  for  his  home. 
There  was,  besides,  the  uncultivated  land,  called 
waste.  Near  the  stream  was  generally  meadow 
land  for  which  the  lord  charged  rent  because  of 
the  excellent  hay  to  be  obtained  there.  Lastly, 
were  the  closes  or  portions  of  land  specially 
marked  ofi  as  the  fields  of  those  who  could  pay 


higher  rent  llian  was  required  from  the  com- 
mon fields. 

The  method  by  which  men  worked  these  com- 
mon fields  is  interesting.  The  two  cultivated 
fields  were  partitioned  into  small  plots  by  means 
of  narrow  unploughcd  strips  called  "balks."  A 
man  might  work  any  amount  from  a  quarter 
acre,  or  a  strip  forty  rods  in  length  and  one  rod 
in  width,  to  many  acres,  but,  if  he  had  a  number 
of  acres  they  were  not  close  together.  The  lord 
gave  land  in  different  portions  of  the  fields  that 
no  one  man  would  have  all  poor  land  or  all 
good  land. 

If  there  was  need  of  a  trial  at  the  manor  all 
adult  male  tenants  were  expected  to  be  present 
to  act  as  jury.  However,  the  court  was  pre- 
sided over  by  an  officer  representing  the  lord,  and 
in  petty  matters,  as  well  as  in  greater  legal  busi- 
ness, the  lord  controlled  most  of  the  court  work- 
ings. Meetings  of  the  tenants  were  called  at 
regular  periods,  on  some  manors  as  often  as 
every  two  or  three  weeks,  but  on  others  only 
two  or  three  times  a  years. 

A  manorial  community  was  almost  self-suffi- 
cient. Its  people  were  bound  together  very 
closely  by  ties  resulting  from  intimate  contact : 
in  work,  pleasures,  and  religion,  for  all  belonged 
to  the  common  church,  in  legal  affairs,  and  even 
in  their  very  living,  for  the  dwellings  were  quite 
close  together.  This  self-centered  sort  of  Hfe 
made  it  less  easy  for  changes  and  improvements 
to  come,  and  in  their  rude,  simple,  but  comfort- 
able existence,  these  hardy  pople  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  fathers,  until  the  great  indus- 
trial revolution  ushered  in  the  modern  system. 

Marguerite  Ward,  '21. 


MY  HOME-TOWN  PAPER. 

Y  home-town  paper  has  but  four  small  sheets, 
And  these,  as  badly  printed  as  can  be ; 

For  some,  it  is  a  cause  for  laugh  and  jest; 
But  it  means  all  my  home-town  news  to  me. 

From  city  pages,  printed  full  and  well. 

The  small  town  paper  seems  a  funny  blend, 

Yet  who,  for  all  its  headlines  and  its  thrills, 
Would  read  a  city  sheet  from  end  to  end. 


Alma  Roth,  '21. 
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STORIES  OF  ARTHUR. 


T'  knows  wliat  adventures  spoken  words 

\  A  nia\-  have,  or  how  many  interpretations 
^  and  transformations  they  may  undergo  so 
that  their  original  meaning  can  scarcely  be 
traced?  Tliis  has  been  the  case  with  the  stories 
of  Arthur.  These  stories  belong  to  what  is  called 
the  Arthurian  or  Celtic  cycle  of  literature  which 
dates  from  the  eighth  to  the  ninetceth  century. 
The  earliest  stories  were  legends  of  Brittany, 
Wales  and  Ireland,  many  of  them  liaving  grown 
from  the  conflicts  between  the  Britons  and 
.Saxons.  "The  conquered  or  weaker  nation  con- 
tinues to  exist  in  song  and  story,  seeking  to  gild 
its  present  dimness  by  some  reflex  of  its  past 
glories  and  covering  its  defects  by  such  excuses 
as  save  the  honor  and  courage  of  the  nation." 
The  authors  who  began  the  cycle  used  these  tales 
of  war,  lays  and  legends  dealing  with  the  plant- 
ing of  Christianity  in  Britain,  i)agan  supersti- 
tions with  their  love  of  the  wierd  and  wonderful, 
also  oriental  traditions  and  parables  brought  by 
Jews,  Moors,  crusaders  and  those  who  had  made 
pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land. 

The  five  princij)al  legends  which  move 
around  one  idealized  hero,  King  .\rtluir,  were 
fir.st,  those  of  Arthur,  (uiinevere  and  Merlin; 
second,  the  tales  of  tlie  Round  Table ;  third, 
the  Holy  Grail ;  fourth,  those  of  Launcelot,  and 
fifth,  those  of  Tristan. 

This  store  of  Celtic  legends  and  |)()fms  did 
not  remain  confined  to  their  birthplace  but  was 
spread  throughout  all  Kuro])e.  This  dissem- 
ination was  due  largely  to  tlic  Irish  l)ards.  His- 
tory tells  us  these  Irish  bards  ciiarmed  the  I'Vencli 
court  with  their  songs  and  also  that  they  were  the 
instructors  of  the  Welsh  bards.  These  .song 
reciters  tinted  the  legends  and  poems  with  local 
coloring,  changed  and  remodeled  them  to  please 
themselves  and  their  audiences.  Single  epi.sodes 
in  the  old  legends  were  made  into  distinct  poems. 
Tile  chief  characteristics  of  the  stories  were  lf)ve 
and  re.s]jcct  for  womanhood. 

For  some  time  the  i)oems  were  grouped  around 
the  Holy  Grail.  According  to  the  legend  the 
Holy  Grail  was  the  chalice  Christ  used  at  the 
Last  Supi)er.  It  came  into  the  possession  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  who  caught  in  it  a  few  drops 
of  the  Precious  blood  when  he  took  our  Savior's 


body  from  the  Cross.  Later  he  brought  the 
sacred  vessel  to  Britain  where  it  was  lost.  Many 
stories  sprung  from  this  legend  and  the  Grail  be- 
came symbolical  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The 
Stories  of  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table  had  the 
Grail  legend  for  their  basis.  The  Christian 
teachers  too  had  a  most  active  part  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Celtic  stories  throughout  Christendom 
for  they  used  many  of  the  legends,  especially  that 
of  the  Holy  Grail,  to  aid  them  in  spreading 
Cliristianity. 

About  the  twelfth  century  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, collected  all  these  legends  in  his  "His- 
toria."  He,  like  the  bards,  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  facts  but  let  his  imagination  contribute 
much  to  the  stories.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
Thomas  Malory  wrote  the  epic,  "Morte  d'  Ar- 
thur," which  was  translated  into  l""rench  by 
Robert  Wace.  By  this  time  the  Arthurian  stories 
were  poptdar  throughout  the  whole  continent. 
This  period  of  popularity  was  followed  by  numer- 
ous works  of  satire  and  ridicule  which  tended  to 
kill  the  chivalrous  romance.  It  seemed  to  re- 
ceive an  actual  death  blow  from  Cervantes'  "Don 
Ouixote." 

Though  the  tales  of  knight-errantry  were  ap- 
])arently  dead  the  ideals  upon  which  they  were 
l)uilt  continued  to  live  for  if  a  ])e<)ple's  ideals 
were  dead  tiie  ])eopIe  themselves  would  probably 
])erish.  So  later  authors  reached  the  people's 
hearts  with  the  same  themes  or  variations  of 
them  and  the  peojjle  of  today  read  or  listen  to 
them  with  interest.  Of  these  later  y\rthurian 
tiiemes  there  are  Tenny,son's  "Idyls  of  the  King," 
Richard  Wagner's  operas,  "Lohengrin"  and 
"Parsifal"  and  our  American  version,  "The  Vis- 
ion of  Sir  Launfall"  by  James  Russell  Lowell. 
Milton  had  planned  an  epic  with  Arthur  as  the 
hero.  Sjjenser  in  his  "I""airie  Queen"  has  stories 
of  the  same  subject,  but  he  lost  the  original  spirit 
and  meaning  thus  making  his  efifort  a  "manual  of 
etiquette  and  good  behavior." 

The  stories  of  Arthur  that  still  live  owe  their 
immortality  to  the  spirit  and  the  ideals  which  the 
legend  of  the  Holy  Grail  has  woven  into  them. 
Thus  they  form  literature  which  "is  a  power  and 
which  lives  through  the  wear  and  tear  of  time." 

Agnes  Connelly,  '19. 


Iq  Tn)itatioQ. 


TO  SPENCER'S  LOVE. 

LO  !    gentle  maide  the  whyle  thy  love  did  baske 
In  thoughts  of  thee  and  on  his  oaten  reeds 
Did  sing  thy  prayses  faithfullie,  what  taske 

Or  meane  or  greate  didst  thou?    Thy  lovely  deeds 
Have  slept  too  long  in  silence  deepe.    I  needs 
Would  blazon  them  abroade  and  this  greate  wrong 

Undo,  Thy  love,  though  clothed  in  simple  weeds 
Surpassed  epic  strains  of  heroes  strong; 
Thy  life  of  lowly  tasks  was  in  itself  a  song. 

Nancy  Daly,  '19. 


TO  SPENCER  ON  HIS  WEDDING  MORN. 


HY  tarry  here  to  sing  your  song  of  love 

While  waits  your  Bride  in  yonder  lovely  bower, 
With  tender  fingers  smooths  each  fold,  shy  dove, 

Preening  herself,  before  her  crowning  hour. 

Now  see  her  maids  adjust  each  orange  flower, 
White  crown  above  her  crown  of  golden  hair. 

Hasten,  glad  groom,  to  claim  such  queenly  dower ; 
Your  Bride  awaits  you  at  the  Altar  stair, 
Herself  a  song  to  you  than  yours  to  her  more  fair. 


Elizabeth  Williams,  '19. 


"A  SPEARIAN  SPENCERIAN." 


Y  daily  notes  were  good,  my  average  fair, 
I  was  quite  happy,  till  I  heard  the  themes 

Read  out,  that  I  had  failed  to  write.    I  dare 
Not  even  think  about  Thanksgiving  schemes, 
Till  I  have  used  up  paper  by  the  reams, 

In  writing  verse  assigned  two  months  before. 
And  essays — (nightmares  that  infest  my  dreams) 

That  modeled  were  on  Lamb.    But  lest  I  bore 

You  with  this  senior's  tale  of  woe,  I'll  write  no  more. 


Margaret  Spear,  '19. 


/ 

TO  AN  ASSIGNMENT. 

LO  !    I,  the  girl,  whose  muse  did  never  maske. 
As  time  me  taught,  in  mock  poetic  weeds, 
Am  now  enforst,  a  farre  unfitter  taske, 
To  pipe  a  song  on  noble  Spencer's  reeds. 
Small  wonder  that  his  prayse  of  gentle  deeds, 
Of  knights  and  ladies  slept  in  silence  long — 
Me,  all  too  meane,  the  Seniors  fate  areeds 
To  blazen  broade  a  verse  unto  this  throng; 
Red  ink  and  fierce  rebufTs  shall  mutilate  my  song! 


Sophia  Jobst,  '19. 
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STOPPING  TO  THINK. 

Why  should  anyone  stop  to  think?  Is  think- 
ing opposed  to  progress  or  to  motion?  A  better 
motto  would  be,  "Don't  stop  thinking  while  yon 
move."  If  we  would  keep  our  minds  active 
throughout  the  day,  we  would  seldom  need  to 
^top  and  think,  but  could  act  from  impulse,  from 
thought  so  habitual  that  it  is  scarcely  conscious ; 
and  then,  1  think,  we  would  most  generally  act 
wisely,  and  do  well. 

Alas,  for  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  |)eoi)le  in 
an  automobile,  if  the  driver  must  stop  to  think, 
when  confronted  by  danger!  There  is  no  time 
then  to  stop  and  think.  If  the  thinking  has  not 
been  done  beforehand,  it  is  of  no  avail.  Impulse, 
the  result  of  habitual  thought  is  the  only  hope, 
flis  decision  must  be  instant,  intuitive,  and  he 
must  not  waver  in  it.  Shall  he  trust  his  Ijrakes 
to  stop  his  machine  on  time,  or  shall  he  jam  in 
the  accelerator  and  try  to  beat  the  oncoming 
train?  Only  one  who  has  had  to  make  such  a 
decision  can  fully  a])])reciate  the  value  of  im- 
pulse and  intuitifJii,  and  the  danger  of  stop])ing  to 
think.  And  one  who  has  motored  with  another 
who  must  stop  to  think  before  acting  in  sucli  a 
crisis,  jjrovided  he  has  by  chance  come  out  of  it 
alive,  can  apjjreciate  this  still  more. 

Hut  impulse  and  intuition  are  the  results  of 
other  thinking.  .And  to  have  good  imjjulses,  tiiat 
will  prove  valuable,  the  previous  tiiinking  must 
have  been  of  the  right  kind.  For  we  notice  that 
certain  ones  seem  to  act  wisely  when  they  act  on 
impulse,  while  others  invariably  make  mistakes. 


If  we  cultivate  the  habit  of  thinking  as  we  go 
about  our  sundry  duties,  and  of  thinking  logic- 
ally and  correctly,  we  may  be  certain  that  this 
habit  of  good  thinking  will  serve  us  well  under 
strenuous  circumstances,  as  valuable  impulse. 
-And  it  will  mean  for  us  a  marvelous  economy  in 
time  and  effort.  The  girl  who  thinks  upon  the 
subject  assigned  her  for  a  theme  while  she  goes 
about  other  things,  can  write  it  in  much  less 
time  and,  mo.st  probably,  better.  Don't  stop  to 
think,  ])ut  rather,  never  stop  thinking. 

THE  HLUl'TKR. 
(imitation  of  Lamb's  Poor  Relations.") 

The  l)luffcr — -is  an  important  personage  —  a 
source  of  envy  for  the  meek — an  object  of 
pity  for  the  learned  —  a  noin-es.sential  in  a 
class  room — the  master  of  a  conteinpible  art — the 
contradiction  of  a  bookworm — a  perverted  stu- 
dent-— the  prodigal  son  of  an  indulgent  teacher — 
a  prodigy  to  the  school  inspector — the  expounder 
of  the  unknown — the  inventor  of  ideas — the  re- 
senter  of  books — the  advocate  of  free  thought — 
a  believer  in  a  neighbor's  word — a  dexterous 
copiest — a  mechanic  in  construction — an  un- 
scru]nd()tis  spender  of  time. 

.^iu'  Cometh  to  class  and  carryeth  with  her  a 
library  not  of  text  books  but  novels  which  bear 
the  appearance  of  text  books.  .Slie  laugheth  at 
the  learned  and  hath  c:)mi)assion  for  the  demure. 
.She  answereth  tlie  tnianswerable.  Her  presence 
is  welcomed  when  all  in  the  class  have  failed  to 
study  the  given  lesson.  She  is  a  source  of  re- 
.sentment  when  all  liave  their  lessons  and  she 
reciteth  the  entire  period.  .She  is  a  parasite  that 
ever  hovereth  before  the  mind  of  the  instructor 
and  to  him  givelh  vexation.  She  existeth  in  every 
class  except  the  senior  class  at  St.  Mary's. 

There  is  a  worse  evil  than  merely  having  a 
professional  of  this  art  in  your  class  and  that  is — - 
one  who  is  a  faihire  in  this  method  of  deception. 
.She  finds  the  teacher  a  poor  subject  for  telepathy 
and  luT  classmates  her  friendly  adversaries.  I 
knew  a  girl  who  seemingly  had  served  as  in- 
terpreter at  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  Her  reputation 
as  a  student  was  questionable  but  when  under- 
going a  cross  exanu'nation  she  always  had  an 
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answer  for  each  query.  Ami  usually  the  answer 
had  various  interpretations  and  fortunately  our 
gaunt  village  schoolmaster  always  accepted  the 
correct  one.  Her  attention  was  always  divided 
between  two  objects,  the  hair  dress  of  the  girl  in 
front  of  her  and  the  picture  of  this  girl  which  she 
was  sketching  on  her  tablet.  When  aroused  from 
her  pastime  to  give  an  account  of  one  of  the 
battles  which  the  class  had  been  discussing  for 
the  previous  half  hour,  of  course,  she  failed  to 
hear  the  name  of  either  the  war  or  battle  about 
which  she  was  to  talk,  but  she  began  "Well — oh 
well — as,  there  was  heavy  fighting  by—"  "Na- 
poleon or  Wellington  ?"  questioned  the  teacher. 
At  last  stationed  in  the  right  war  zone  she  con- 
tinued to  expound  on  a  series  of  events  which 
were  common  to  every  war  since  the  beginning  of 
time  and  which  always  will  be,  as  long  as  wars 
exist.  She  succeeded,  yes — just  as  long  as  exami- 
nations were  eliminated  from  her  realm.  But 
these  controversies  proved  to  be  a  stumbling 
block.  For  several  years  she  was  always  to  be 
seen  in  the  same  class  room,  in  the  same  history 
class,  at  the  same  period.    This — was  a  blufifer. 


THEIR  BETTER  HALVES. 

In  studying  the  genius  of  the  world  the  feminine 
mind  is  impressed  with  one  thing  and  that 
is  the  undesirability  of  being  its  wife.  The  fact 
that  the  wives  of  most  great  men  are  known  in 
history  as  shrews  is  perhaps  one  cause  for  this 
aversion.  We  may  take  the  much  maligned 
Xantippe  and  find  even  in  her  case  some  exten- 
uating circumstances.  Being  the  wife  of  a  very 
poor  provider  might  even  outweigh  the  honor  of 
being  the  wife  of  a  great  philosopher.  It  may 
have  been  somewhat  annoying  to  have  Socrates 
come  home  expecting  a  great  meal  and  a  well 
kept  family  after  spending  his  day  in  the  public 
square  discussing  the  reality  of  knowledge.  It 
would  seem  probable  that  there  was  real  know- 
ledge about  some  things  that  Xantippe  might  have 
desired  to  impart  to  her  philosophical  husband.  A 
few  centuries  later  it  must  have  been  equally  dis- 
couraging to  Dante's  wife  to  have  him  continually 
looking  so  glum  and  dyspeptic.    Her  friends  may 


have  reproached  her  for  being  an  unsuccessful 
housekeeper.  Kven  in  considering  "the  English 
Dante"  one  trembles  to  think  of  being  his  wife. 
It  is  an  awful  thought  to  put  oneself  opposite 
such  stem,  unmodified  intelligence;  say,  for  three 
meals  a  dav  to  have  the  sublime  granduer  of  a 
"Paradise  Lost"'  launched  against  a  puny  mind 
is  indeed  crushing!  Whatever  romance  the 
idea  may  contain  is  destroyed  by  the  details,  for 
details  are  the  ugliest  things  of  life.  We  are 
more  blessed  in  being  the  posterity  of  genius, 
than  its  contemporary  for  too  great  nearness  to 
the  sun  blinds  and  burns.  Life  holds  some  few 
consolations  for  "just  us  common  folk." 


SHOES. 

Wasn't  it  Solomon,  who  said  "There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun."  Now  Solomon  was  a  wise 
man  and  time  has  proven  his  truism. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  that  insignificant, 
yet  necessary'  article  of  your  apparel, — your  shoe? 
Webster  defines  shoe  as  "an  outer  covering,  as  of 
leather,  for  the  protection  of  the  human  foot." 

Like  the  poor,  we  have  always  had  and  will 
always  have  shoes  with  us.  St.  Mark  in  his 
Gospel  speaks  of  the  "latchet"  of  Christ's  shoes 
and  in  the  homely  reference  there  is  a  comforting 
evidence  that  our  Lord  lived  like  as  well  as  for 
tl-.e  average  man. 

The  sandal  is  the  most  ancient  foot-wear  of 
which  we  have  any  record.  If  you  were  in- 
terested in  the  Egyptian  mummies,  which  are  pre- 
served in  any  of  the  public  collections  of  our  Art 
Museums,  you  could  see  that  the  beautiful  but 
desolute  Cleopatra  had  the  slippers  as  her  style 
of  foot-gear. 

From  the  rich  and  dreamy  country  of  the  Nile, 
we  turn  to  Greece,  where  shoes  were  used  only  in 
exceptional  circumstances,  while  a  little  later,  in 
Rome,  we  find  both  the  aristocratic  and  common 
classes  wearing  sandals.  The  patricians  wore 
shoes  (calecei)  of  black  leather  and  red  leather 
was  reserved  for  the  senators.  The  tricks  of 
the  world  are  as  old  as  it  is  and  even  in  Rome's 
splendor,  the  people  wore  long  boots,  reaching 
sometimes  to  near  their  knees,  and  very  often 
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supplied  with  a  thick  sole  to  add  to  their  statures. 
I  wonder,  if  they  had  been  supi)lied  with  som- 
breros, they  would  have  resembled  our  western 
cowboy  of  the  days  of  "Buffalo  Bill?" 

Not  so  long  ago  when  the  pointed  shoe  re- 
turned to  vogue  (and  note,  please,  I  say  returned, 
because  in  medieval  times,  shoes  with  long- 
pointed  toes  were  worn  by  tlic  high  l)orn)  tlie 
younger  children  smiled  at  the  long  narrow  last. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  a  boot  exceedingly  wide 
at  the  top  and  made  of  fine  Spanish  leather,  came 
into  use  and  with  Charles  II,  came  in  the  highly 
decorated  French  boot. 

The  Wellington  boot,  which  was  introduced  by 
the  great  duke  was  superseded  when  tlie  name 
"Blucher"  was  given  to  a  half-shoe,  or  ankle- 
boot.  This  particular  shoe  is  still  worn  in  the 
United  States. 

Xow  in  1918,  for  the  past  few  years,  both 
men  and  women  are  wearing  colored  shoes.  The 
most  delicate  shades  and  sometimes  the  most 
pretensions  colors  are  reserved  for  the  women. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  this  was  just  reversed, 
when  the  gentlemen  wore  boots  with  tops  of  a 
yellow-color.  They  were  so  fashionable  that 
they  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  pccularity  in 
the  national  costume  of  the  ICnglish. 

Though  the  shoe  is  like  the  foot,  the  most 
humble  of  our  possessions,  it  is  one  which  has 
])1ayed  a  rather  important  role  from  Bible-days 
down  lo  "the  old  ladv  in  llie  shoe"  who  tucked 
all  of  her  children  away  in  it.  We  could  not 
wish  a  bride  joy  without  the  "old  shoe"  and 
though  it  is  true,  they  say.  that  often  "the  shoe 
maker's  wife  goes  without  ^hoes"  we  will  fiml 
an  excuse  frjr  the  cobbler. 


IXTI.RIOR  DECORATION. 

In  this  period  of  wars,  it  is  an  essential  to  our 
own  internal  welfare,  to  apply  Interior  Decora- 
tion to  our  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  well  as 
to  the  home.  As  the  housewife  takes  si)ecial  care 
in  the  purchasing  and  arranging  of  her  furniture, 
so  must  the  true  American  exercise  that  same 
care,  in  building  up  both  his  mind  and  his  body. 
Xow  is  the  time  for  him  to  learn  and  to  store  up 


new  things  from  the  abundant  field  of  knowledge 
everywhere  about  him.  At  the  same  time,  he 
must  not  throw  knowledge  into  himself,  care- 
lessly prepared  and  bearing  no  relation  to  what 
has  gone  before  it.  As  the  acquiring  of  all 
knowledge,  this  also  needs  preparation,  unity 
and  conciseness,  which  will  make  the  person 
wise,  prudent  and  charming.  Such  a  one  will  be 
both  a  helj)  and  a  credit  to  his  nation. 


A  REVIEW  OF  M.VGAZINE  SHORT  STORIES. 

A  ver\-  sprightly  narrative  in  the  fiction  for 
January  is  Peter  Blackthorne's  story  in  the 
.  'ttlaiitic  Moiillily  entitled,  "The  Photographer  of 
Silver  Mountain."  The  author's  presentation  of 
the  hardy,  free  life  led  in  the  lumber  camp  is 
realistic  and  very  interesting.  The  issueless  vicis- 
situdes experienced  by  the  hero  called  "Tabby" — 
because  he  seems  to  be  living  the  proverbial  nine 
lives  of  the  cat — are  followed  by  the  reader  with 
much  anticii)ation  and  concern.  The  story 
smacks  not  a  little  of  the  flavor  which  we  find  so 
delightful  in  r>rete  Mart's  classic  stories  of  the 
hmber  cam]). 

We  are  given  an  iin])ressive  lesson  of  religious 
resignation  in  Reverend  A.  P'orty's  story,  "Doni 
(jrcgoire's  Enlightenment"  in  the  //tt  Maria  for 
January.  The  revelation  of  the  Master's  Will  to 
Doni  (iregoire  in  a  dream  is  set  forth  with  a 
degree  of  feeling,  ease  and  literary  skill. 

W'ry  different  from  this  tale  of  monastic  life, 
.so  competent  and  ready  for  every  trial,  is  the 
story  of  the  life  and  fate  of  two  Baptist  mission- 
aries as  told  by  h'dith  Wharton  in  "The  Seeds 
of  l'"aitli"  ai)pearing  in  the  Century  Magadnc  for 
h.st  month.  The  two  evangelists  are  laboring  in 
the  far  h'astern  countries  and  they  are  shown  to 
be  very  une(|ual  to  the  trials  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  The  revivalist  question,  "What  are 
you  doing  for  God"  is  posed  interestingly  and 
effectively.  .Still  we  do  not  find  in  this  latest 
fiction  the  merit  and  charm  of  the  author's 
former  work. 

.A  g()(j(I  (juarrel  in  fiction,  as  well  as  in  life  al- 
ways arouses  interest.  The  reader  is  anxious  to 
know  what  it  is  all  about  and  how  it  will  turn 
out.  I'iction,  indeed  would  be,  for  the  most 
])art,  very  tame  without  the  everlasting  element 
of  conflict.    If  the  f|uarrel  happens  to  be  the  in- 
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tnuluction  of  tlie  story,  as  in  the  "High  Cost  of 
Conscience,"  a  story  I)y  Beatrice  Ravencl  in 
Harf^crs  for  Jainiary,  the  reader,  "just  has  to  read 
on  till  things  are  squared  up."  "The  High  Cost 
of  Conscience"  is  an  unusual  story  ;  it  might  even 
be  called  a  "strange  story,"  but  it  is  for  that 
reason  none  the  less  worth  reading.  The  title, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  a  very  attractive  one  and 
it  fits  the  story  perfectly.  E.  Carktco,  '20. 

To  one  who  delights  in  literary  browsing,  the 
January  magazines  offer  ample  pabulum  in  the 
form  of  short-stories.  With  a  pile  of  these  maga- 
zines at  hand,  no  one's  fiction  appetite  need  re- 
main unsatisfied  because  of  malnutrition. 

A  first  glance  between  the  pages  of  The  Cen- 
tury will  discover  there  a  story  by  Stacy  Aumo- 
nier.  "Mrs.  Huggins'  Hun"  true  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  its  title,  revels  in  mysterious  bearded 
strangers  whose  pursuit  of  a  deep-eyed  and  elu- 
sive villain,  ends  in  a  climax.  The  voluble  Herr 
Schmidt  and  the  over-courteous  Monsieur  de 
la  Roche,  with  their  misplaced  accents,  have  an 
effective  foil  in  their  uncouth  and  emphatic  land- 
lady, Mrs.  Huggins.  This  lady  and  her  "ewe- 
lamb"  Maggie  are  two  unpolished  jewels,  but 
very  human. 

If  a  contrast  to  this  is  desired,  it  may  be  found 
in  "The  Tenth  Man,"  by  the  "Centurion."  It  is 
notable  both  for  story  material  and  psychological 
study.  The  author,  whose  identity  is  not  dis- 
closed, has  here  shown  how  the  imagination  can 
be  influenced  by  fear.  Vivid,  though  rather 
gruesome  realism,  as  well  as  an  unusual  treat- 
ment of  trench  life,  make  this  little  story  of 
great  interest. 

In  Harper's,  Leila  Burton  Wells  has  at  least 
achieved  a  success  in  the  title  of  her  story,  "Mary 
and  the  Man,"  but  the  theme  is  extremely  ordi- 
nary and  the  structure  rather  confusing.  A  few 
personal  letters,  several  entries  in  a  diary,  the 
recital  of  a  story  begun  by  one  person  and  com- 
pleted by  another,  require  that  the  reader  con- 
tinually change  his  point  of  view.  In  the  end, 
the  parts  fall  into  order  and  the  puzzle  solves 
itself,  but  one  wonders  if  the  author  could  not 
have  fashioned  her  story  with  a  little  more 
sequence. 

Like  a  pressed  and  faded  blossom  from  old 
Andrew's  garden,  the  story  of  "His  Hour"  hides 
among  the  pages  of  Harper's.  The  simplicity 
and  the  sympathy    with    which    this  charming 


story  of  a  childish  old  man  and  his  old  fash- 
ioned garden  is  told,  reflect  well  the  art  of  Mary 
Esther  Mitchell.  It  is  a  story  which  one  could 
read  again  and  again  without  tiring;  love  for 
the  old  .Andrew  grows  greater  each  time.  The 
fact  that  he  is  weak  and  dependent,  reared  in 
fear  and  enforced  respect  of  his  sister,  Amelia, 
only  add  to  his  charm.  When  he  is  pushed  help- 
lessly along  the  crowded  street  by  the  patriotic 
mob,  it  is  fine  to  watch  his  desire  for  untried 
freedom  struggling  to  stifle  his  loyalty  to 
Amelia's  authority.  And  not  even  the  sternest 
heart  could  censure  Andrew  for  the  means  he 
used  to  gain  his  emancipation,  and  that  of  the 
Belgian  babies !  B.  O'Melia,  '20. 


NOTES. 


The  obligation  and  easy  practice  of  charity 
were  forcefully  shown  by  the  Rev.  James  Galla- 
gan,  C.  S.  C,  in  his  sermon  of  January  26. 

Dr.  Hugh  Benson  Hewetson,  a  cousin  of  the 
late  Monsignor  Benson,  and  an  old  friend  of  St. 
Mary's  was  a  welcome  guest  Thursday,  January 
16.  Dr.  Hewetson  delivered  two  lectures  to  the 
student  body.  "Early  Cathedrals"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first,  this  was  illustrated  with  many 
beautiful  slides.  In  the  evening  he  spoke  on  "The 
Days  of  St.  Dominic." 

The  Tennis  and  Canoe  Clubs  held  their  first 
general  meeting  Wednesday,  January  15.  It  was 
decided  to  give  a  series  of  parties.  The  first  one 
was  given  by  the  Canoe  Club  Wednesday  even- 
ing, January  22.  Messick's  orchestra  furnished 
the  music  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
dances  of  the  season.  The  officers  of  the  two 
clubs  are  as  follows : 

CANOE  CLUB. 

D.  KipPLiNGER,      ------  President 

K.  FiTZsiMMONS,      .       -       -       -  Vice-President 

M.  Rempe,         ------  Secretary 

A.  CoNSTANTiNE,    ------  Treasurer 

TENNIS  CLUB. 
R.  O'Malley,        ------  President 

D.  Hackett,  -----  Vice-President 

E.  Broussard,  ------  Treasurer 

D.  Hayes.  ------  Secretary 

C.  Doi.an  Captain 
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St.  Mary's  welcomes  the  many  new  students 
who  have  arrived  to  take  up  work  for  the  sec- 
ond semester. 

"IViniitivc  -Music"  was  tlic  subject  of  a  lecture 
given  by  Prof,  liccker  of  Xotre  Dame,  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  Jan.  29. 

Senior  privileges — frequent  trips  to  town, 
breakfast  at  11  a.  m.,  etc.,  are  numbered  no  the 
program  of  events  since  the  last  is.sue  of  Thk 
CiiiMi:.s. 

'I'he  ""movies"  are  certainly  "on  tlie  move,"  as 
far  as  St.  .Mary's  is  concerned. 

On  Thursday  evening,  January  22,  St. 
Mary's  Glee  Club  was  reorganized.  After  wel- 
coming the  new  members,  the  officers  for  the 
coming  year  were  elected.  The  result  of  the 
election  was : 

Sophia  Jobst,  President 
Florence  Guthrie,        -  -      -  Vice-President 

Aline  Constantine,  -  -  Secretary  and  Librarian 
EsTEi.i.E  BKorssARi),      -      -      -      .  ,\ccoinpanist 

The  mem])ers  arc  1-Thel  I  lurkliartsmeier,  .Aline 
Constantine,  Doris  Cunningham,  Alartha  (leb- 
hard,  i-'lorence  (iuthrie,  Alice  lloit,  .Alice  John- 
s(;n,  .Sophia  Jobst,  Ruth  McCarthy,  Mary  Pur- 
man,  D(jr(jthea  Ryno,  Loretto  .Shaughnessy, 
Crace  Soldani,  Nellie  Lee  Holt.  Judging  from 
the  voices  of  the  new  as  well  as  old  members 


St.  Mary's  may  anticipate  some  pleasant  musical 
surprises  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  announcement  of  a  free  day  for  the  first 
of  February  was  the  most  delightful  surprise 
possible  for  the  close  of  examination  week.  The 
early  morning  '"hike"  to  Roselawn  started  the 
day  enthusiastically  for  the  girls  of  all  depart- 
ments, except  the  graduates.  The  latter  were 
granted  "a  long  sleep,"  and  after  having  break- 
fasted in  the  Domestic  Science  Dining  Room,  de- 
parted for  town,  where  the  remainder  of  their 
day  was  enjoyably  sj^ent.  The  day  was  a  very 
happy  one  for  all. 

The  Children  of  Alary  gave  a  pretty  dancing 
jiarty  in  .St.  Angela's  Hall  Tuesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 4.  Alusic  was  furnished  by  the  "Rag 
Pickers." 

The  last  week  of  January — "F.xam  Week," 
passed  without  any  serious  results,  no  imj^aired 
grey  matter,  no  threads  of  silver  amid  raven, 
gold,  or  auburn  tresses. 

Instrumental  and  vocal  nnisicians  came  in  for 
an  extra  chance  to  exhibit  both  ])re]iare(lness  and 
efiiciency. 

Congratulations  with  hearty  good  wi.shes  St. 
Alary's  offers  in  response  to  the  marriage  an- 
nouncements of  Alarguerite  Morrissey  to  Mr. 
h'orrest  Ferdinand  Cunningham  of  Billings, 
Alont.;  Catherine  D.  Dadey  to  Air.  William  T. 
(  hiinlan  of  Champaign,  111.,  and  Eula  Lee  Costley 
to  Air.  William  I  lenry  (^"arson  of  Tam])ico,  A4ex. 


in  the  death  of  the  1  lonorable  William  J.  Ona- 
han  of  Chicago,  St.  Alary's  mourns  the  loss  of  a 
life-long,  devoted  friend  and  benefactor.  The 
memory  of  Count  Onahan's  fatherly  interest  in 
St.  Mary's  will  be  cheri.shed  long  and  fondly  by 
the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Among  those  who.se  lives  have  been  .shadowed 
recently  by  death,  and  to  whom  St.  Mary's  lov- 
ingly extends  sympathy  are:  Airs.  Lucrezia  St. 
Croix-P>ohannon  and  her  daughter,  Genevieve 
(student)  ;  to  Anne  Kelleher  (class  '20)  ;  to  Mrs. 
Clara  Ginz-LaPierre,  and  to  the  beloved  relatives 
of  Alae  Collentine  (former  student). 


K.  I.  y. 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

15ALTIM0RE,  MD. 
[mporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  MilUnery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

ninkc  nnd  keep  in  stock  every  class 
of  Koods  required  by  difFcrent 
Religious  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kaaper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

E.stablished  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

SucceHS()r.s  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 
Lake,  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 

CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.    As  agents  for 
tlie  leading;-  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly ])re  -ared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best'  trade ;   for   the   custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful    fitting   and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

BAKER  S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

.11  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Relatives  and  friends 
of    Notre    Dame  and 
St.     Mary's  students 
who    desire    to  keep 
posted   on  University 
and   Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month ;  two 
months    or   more,  35 
cents    a    month ;  one 
year,     $4;     by  mail, 
postage  paid  cash  in 
advance. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Met.ll  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Lassocl^s  ana  Surplices 

For  Altar  Doys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Priests'  Albs,                  Priests'  Supplies. 
Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 

(LINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 

•liver  Opera  House  Bldg.    PerEonal  Attention 

r^ai          Home  5842         r.     a        Home  570J 
Offi'^^       Bell  886              K^^'^*^""  Bell  3561 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

•HE    1.   W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Office  Residence 
ell    Phone  689             Bell  Phone  1162 
tome  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Wsshinpton  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

KUEHN  k  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HA  b  DRUGSTORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 

Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Belter  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S 
131  North  Michigan  Street 

Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  make  the  best 
The})' II  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


TiiK  WiiiTii  House 

WASHINGTON 

J/3'  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite  the  unusual  burdens  imposed  upon  our 
people  by  the  war  they  have  maintained  their  schools  and  other  agencies  of 
education  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  continued 
througliout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  ofif  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  im])ortance,  affecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues there  will  he  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  01 
the  highest  and  most  thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After 
the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of 
industrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  preparation  on  the  i)art  of  all  the  people.  /  7C0u!d  therefore  urge 
that  the  people  continue  to  give  generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all  grades 
and  that  the  schools  adjust  theinsehrs  as  zdsely  a.<;  possible  to  the  nezv  condilions 
to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  because 
of  the  imr  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  can  only  be  llirough 
the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WOODKOW  V/ir.SON. 

Hon.  Franki.in"  K.  T.ank, 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


iUarcb,  1919 


When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 
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"Mirror"  Candies  sold  here  exclusively. 
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OPTO— Eye. 
METRY— to  Measure 


DR.  JOHN  II.  KM.IS,  OptometrUt, 

Suite  B12,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South    Bend,  Indiana. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND.  INO. 
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Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
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MRS.  M.  A.  FRALICK'S 

131  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
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Mobiles  Motto: 
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TO  EAT  THE 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  965 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT).  INDIANA 

McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  ref ricreratora  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

667  Mill  street.  KSNDALLVILLE,  IND. 


Eyes  Examined 

Gla»«es  Properly  Fitted 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

OPTICIANS 
230  S.  Mich.  St. 

Est.  1900         Buth  Phono 
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Electric 
Appl 


lances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economical 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  dainty 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  heat 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND.  ' 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 
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Transfer  Co. 
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Bell  Phones  Home  Phones 

514  6516 
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CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Mary's,  for 
one  or  two  Passengrers,  $1.00,  and  60o 
for  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Passenger 
rates.  Seven  Passenger  Cars  for  all 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

omc<^:— Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St..  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street. 
South  Bond,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Home  Phone,  1474  Bell  Phone,  660 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR.  DECORATOR  AKD 
PAINTER 

820  EAST  COLFAX  AVENUE. 

Hollingsworth-Tumer  Co. 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices  J| 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds  ^1 
83 1  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Poiiiuled 

1842 


Chartered 
1844 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
Science,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
cial School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 


CATALOGUES    ON    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


The  Best  Place  to  Shop 


It  is  always  pleasing  to  tis  to  hear 
this  store  referred  to  as  the  "Person- 
ality Store."  We  take  personal  inter- 
est to  make  our  store  a  meeting  place 
when  shopping  or  visiting  the  city. 


Our  Tea  Room  with  service  just  as 
you  like  it  invites  you.  Salad — Sand- 
wiches— Birthday  or  party  cakes  made 
to  order. 

Robertson  Bros.  Co. 


St.  Angela's  Academy 

This  delig'htfuUy  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
li'in.  Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For    terms  address 
SISTERS    OF    THE    HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 

Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 

(Hoosier) 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

228  North  Michigan  Street 
South  Bend, Ind. 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conducted    by    the    Sisters    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
pi-oval  those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  most  acceptable  age  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For    further    information  address 
SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Xotre   Dame   Ave.   and  Madison  Street 
SOUTH    REND,  IXD. 


An  Ideal  Catholic  Publication. 

Dublin  Review. 


THE 

*'Ave  Maria 

A  Catliolic  Magazine, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  the 
Blessed  Dirgin 

26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.     Published  weekly  and 
monthly.    With  illustrations. 
Tlie  Grc.Ttcst   Variety  of  Good 
Reading^   by   the   Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  in- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Saiictc  Josrf'li.  Paler  mi, 
1 1  oc  die  S(h  10, 
Cor  iiu  iiiii  (loito  tihi, 
lit  1(111(1,  s  caiio. 
Mariac  custos  care. 
Hi  Pater  Jesiis, 
r.st(j  ini  T'ita  qiio(]nc, 
(),  Pater  Mens! 

(Jill  in  peetorc  Jesus, 
Proprc  Mariae, 
Perlaetiis  es  uiortnus, 
(),  exdiidi  me! 
flora  in  mea  mortis, 
.1(1  me  7'ciiito, 
lit  ill  eoelo  cum  Sanctis 
Heatus  cru. 
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MV  DREAMLAND. 

1\  childhood  dreams  of  long  ago 
A  wonderland  I  made, 
Where  gnomes  and  brownies  gaily  danced 
In  some  green  forest  glade. 

And  now,  though  fairy  dreams  have  fled 

With  golden  hours,  still 
I  seek  my  happy  land  that  lies 

Beyond  each  dew-veiled  hill. 

Beatrice  Rea,  '21. 


XEWAIAX'S  TREATMEXT  OE  RELIGION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


]\IOX(i  the  great  educaturs  of  our  time,  none 
take  precedence  over  John  Henry  Cardinal 
Newman.  Therefore  in  treating  of  his  dis- 
courses on  the  Idea  of  a  L'niversity,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  work  of  a  reliable  authority.  Be- 
catise  he  is  a  most  clear  and  logical  thinker  and 
a  concise  stylist,  it  is  an  education  in  itself  to 
follow  the  development  of  his  thought.  In  these 
pages  his  arguments  for  the  teaching  of  Theol- 
ogy in  the  schools  and  universities  are  reviewed 
and  quotations  from  those  discourses  freely  used. 

In  considering  a  university  we  understand  by 
the  term  a  place  or  school  whose  scope  includes 
the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge.  "The  very 
name  of  university  is  inconsistent  with  restric- 
tions of  any  kind."  Therefore,  if  a  imiversity 
does  not  include  in  its  course  of  study  the  science 
of  Theology  it  argues  for  one  or  all  of  three 
things;  that  either  there  is  no  (iod.  or  that  noth- 
irig  is  known  about  Him,  or  that  Theology  is  not 
real  truth  or  knowdedge  but  merely  emotion  or 
sentiment.  But  if  we  deny  a  "(lod  reported  to 
us  by  testimony"  and  history  and  arrived  at  by 
metaphysical  induction  and  the  suggestions  of 
our  conscience,  then  we  must  also  deny  history, 


philosophy  and  ethics.  And  if  we  admit  a  Ciod 
we  achnit  a  fact  encompassing  and  absorbing 
everv  other  conceivable  subject  of  knowledge,  "it 
is  truly  the  first  and  the  last."  We  cannot  ex- 
clude it  on  the  score  that  it  is  divine  knowledge 
and,  therefore,  dififering  from  human,  for  human 
truths  also  differ  in  kind  from  one  another.  "You 
will  soon  break  into  fragments  the  whole  circle 
of  secular  knowledge,  if  you  begin  the  mutilation 
with  divine."  Then  if  there  are  divine  truths 
they  are  certainly  as  important  as  facts  of  phys- 
ics or  mathematics  and  the  university  which 
excludes  them  cannot  "profess  to  be  teaching  all 
the  while   dc  oiimi  scihili." 

It  is  due  to  the  religious  change  of  the  six- 
teentlT  century  that  faith  has  come  to  be  merely 
regarded  as  a  taste  or  sentiment.  \\'ith  Luther 
faith  is  no  longer  an  intellectual  act  with  truth 
as  its  object,  but  Religion  is  entirely  subjective, 
and  as  each  one  wills  so  is  his  belief.  Every 
individual  is,  so  to  speak,  the  founder  of  his  own 
little  particular  church  with  his  self-interpreted 
gospels  as  a  sort  of  crutch  or  support  to  prove 
any  of  his  original  doctrines  or  arguments  what- 
ever.   If  this,  therefore,  be  true,  Religion  can 
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have  no  more  claim  on  science  tlian  fine  feeling 
or  the  fashions  of  the  season.  But  if  we  admit 
that  there  arc  knowahlc  facts  about  the  work  of 
the  Creation:  if  in  this  very  work  the  attributes 
of  the  Creator  are  manifested,  and  if  all  sciences 
deal  with  one  or  other  of  these  manifestations, 
then  we  have  also  admitted  a  basis  of  truth  for 
God  and  Religion.  It  would  be  rather  unneces- 
sary here  to  j^rove  the  existence  of  a  God,  for 
no  great  mind  has  ever  been  capable  of  denying 
it.  Having  arrived  at  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
r>eing  we  must  next  see  what  is  contained  in  the 
word  "God.''  In  the  mind  of  a  Catholic  the  word 
im])lies  the  One  I'eing  who  is  "individual,  self- 
dependent,  all -perfect,  unchangeable;  intelli- 
gent, living,  personal  and  present ;  almighty,  all- 
seeing  and  all-remembering:  between  whom  and 
His  creatures  there  is  an  infinite  gulf ;  who  has 
no  origin,  who  is  all-sufficient  for  Himself :  who 
created  and  upholds  the  universe;  who  will  judge 
every  one  of  us,  sooner  or  later,  according  to 
that  law  of  right  and  wrong  which  lie  has  writ- 
ten on  our  hearts,  who  has  with  an  adorable, 
never-ceasing  energy  implicated  Himself  in  all 
the  history  of  creation,  the  constitution  of  nature, 
the  course  of  the  world,  the  origin  of  society,  the 
fortunes  of  nations,  the  action  of  the  human 
mind,  and  who  thereby  necessarily  becomes  the 
subject  matter  of  a  science  far  wider  and  more 
noble  than  any  of  those  which  are  included  in 
the  circle  of  secular  education." 

To  some  others  He  is  a  being  to  be  measured 
merely  by  nature  and  His  attributes  knowablc 
only  in  so  far  as  the  microscope  or  telescope  can 
reveal  them.  Therefore  the  study  of  Him  is  but 
a  ])liysical  view  of  nature,  "private  and  per.sonal, 
which  one  man  has  and  another  has  not,"  it  is 
but  "nature  with  a  divine  glow  u])on  it"  and  is 
determined  by  the  genius  or  ca])rice  of  the  indi- 
vidual without  any  objective  standard  of  truth. 
i>ut  after  all  there  is  not  "nnich  difference  be- 
tween avowing  that  there  is  no  fiod,  and  im|)ly- 
ing  that  nothing  flcfinite  can  for  certain  be  known 
about  Him."  H  we  wish  to  follow  this  belief  we 
must  align  ourselves  with  Hume  and  K])icurus, 
but  who  in  the  world  has  not  seen  llic  tragic  re- 
sults of  the  "truths"  of  their  philosojjhy  ?  Among 
the  more  rational  of  our  phi]osoi)hcrs,  however, 
are  those  who  admit  that  "the  phenomena  of  the 


material  world  are  insufficient  for  the  full  exhi- 
bition of  the  Divine  attributes"  and  "require  a 
supplemental  process  to  complete  anil  harmonize 
their  evidence"  and  with  this  admission  they 
must  also  acknowledge  that  "this  supplemental 
])rocess  is  a  science"  and  as  a  science  "claims  a 
l)lace  among  the  sciences."  H  they  cannot  be 
certain  of  this  they  are  not  claiming  that  "God  is 
more  than  nature."  Then  if  God  be  knowable, 
religious  doctrine  is  knowledge  and  therefore  "a 
university  without  Theology  is  simjily  unphilo- 
.sophical." 

Considering  Theolog\-  as  the  science  of  the 
Creator  of  the  universe,  we  at  once  imply  that  it 
is  the  highest  and  broadest  of  all  sciences  and, 
therefore,  is  a  supplement  of  the  lesser  sciences. 
Many  of  us  have  perhaps  noticed  that  men  of 
great  intellect  who  give  their  minds  exclusively 
to  one  subject  have  a  tendency  to  consider  it  an 
ade(|uate  measure  of  the  whole  universe.  Thus 
we  find  political  scientists  encroaching  upon  the 
domain  of  ethics  and  ])hysicists  attempting  to 
discredit  Theology,  h'or  this  reason  we  cannot 
take  one  branch  of  science  from  a  university 
because  by  doing  so  we  disrui)t  and  distort  the 
whole  perspective  of  knowledge.  "All  knowl- 
edge forms  one  whole  because  its  subject  matter 
is  one;  for  the  universe  in  its  length  and  breadth 
i.<  so  intimately  knit  together,  that  we  cannot 
sc])arate  off  portion  from  portion,  and  operation 
from  f)])eration,  cxcejit  by  a  mental  abstraction." 
If  there  be  a  (iod  all  things  come  from  Him  and, 
therefore,  lie  is  the  Author  of  all  sciences.  The 
study  of  Him  will  but  lead  the  mind  to  greater 
dei)ths  and  more  sublime  heights.  The  true  cor- 
relation of  the  subjects  of  knowledge  will  result 
and  the  mind  will  realize  greater  breadth  and 
underNtanding.  If  we  omit  Theology  "it  is  not 
onlv  the  loss  of  Theology,  it  is  the  i)erversion  of 
other  sciences,"  for  they  will  usur])  its  place  and 
teach  unwarranted  conclusions  of  their  own.  If 
we  omit  Theology  we  say  in  effect  to  the  world 
that  all  knowledge  is  worth  knowing  excei)t  that 
of  God.  Those  who  look  uj)  to  us  for  guidance  in 
education  will  conclude  that  there  is  no  God  since 
these  "wise  ones"  teach  nothing  concerning  Him. 
.And  if  we  take  away  (iod  from  the  people  we 
nnist  face  the  c(Misequences.  Men  will  then  be- 
come their  own  (jods,  each  mind  sufficient  unto 
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itself  ami  its  nun  standard  of  trnlli.  Thus  llicrc 
will  be  no  substantial  basis  for  ethics  and  vvc  will 
have  taken  from  philosophy  its  one  ultimate 
cause.  If  men  are  Clods  who  can  have  authority 
to  gainsav  their  individual  conclusions?  Super- 
ficiality will  result  and  inditYerence  will  replace 
religion. 

Again  we  ma_\-  try  to  excuse  ourselves  for  the 
exclusion  of  Theology  on  the  score  that  men  dis- 
agree concerning  it  and  that  difficulties  would 
attend  its  teaching.  If  difficulties  are  sufficient  to 
exclude  a  science  how  can  we  teach  anthropology 
or  even  physics?  If  there  is  nothing  beyond  the 
mere  physical  phenomena  where  shall  we  find 
guidance  or  answer  to  the  great  questions  of  life? 
In  place  of  the  One  All-perfect  Being,  what 
pagan  orgies  will  the  human  mind  invent  to 
satisfy  its  longing  for  religion!  Into  what  chaos 
will  this  materialism  cast  thought !  Try  to 
realize  wdiat  it  would  mean  to  have  chance  for  a 
God  just  for  a  day — the  suspension  of  all  laws 
of  nature  and  men.  But  we  can  find  a  way  out 
of  all  these  difficulties — a  way  to  bring  men  to 
God !  Let  us  follow  the  only  way  and  the  only 
teacher  who  ever  succeeded,  Christianity  and 
Christ.  If  God  then  being  All-Good  and  All- 
Wise  demands  our  homage.  He  must  have  re- 
vealed to  us  the  way  to  perform  this  homage. 


1''  lie  has  made  a  Revelati(jn,  lie  must  also  have 
l)rovided  an  interpreter  and  in  this  Interpreter 
we  will  find  our  true  teacher  of  Theology.  The 
Catholic  Church  claims  for  herself  this  office  and 
thus  puts  forth  her  reasons:  To  her  Christ  en- 
trusted the  teaching  of  morals,  the  preservation 
of  the  scriptures  and  the  integrity  of  faith.  From 
His  time  tliroughout  these  twenty  centuries  her 
experts  have  stood  alone  in  authority  and  where 
else  can  we  find  more  deserving  teachers  of 
Theology  ?  *~ 
In  conclusion  let  me  recall  the  points  of  proof : 
(  1  )  "The  claim  of  Theology  to  be  represented 
among  the  chairs  of  a  university";  (2)"whereas 
it  is  the  very  profession  of  a  university 
to  teach  all  sciences,  on  this  account,  it  cannot 
exclude  Theology  without  being  untrue  to  its  pro- 
fession" ;  (3)  "all  sciences  being  connected 
together,  and  having  bearings  one  on  another,  it 
is  impossible  to  teach  them  all  thoroughly  unless 
they  all  are  taken  into  account,  and  Theology 
among  them";  (4)  "the  important  influence, 
which  Theology  in  matter  of  fact  does  and  must 
exercise  over  a  great  variety  of  sciences  complet- 
ing and  correcting  them  ;  so  that,  granting  it  to 
be  a  real  science  occupied  upon  truth,  it  cannot  be 
omitted  without  great  prejudice  to  the  teaching 

of  the  rest."  . 

Adelaide  Hoi-finger,  19. 


MY  FAIRY-TALE  BOOK. 

THE  fairy  tale  book  that  I  read  long  ago 
Is  tattered,  and  dusty,  and  worn. 
Its  covers  are  dingy,  and  spotted,  and  bent, 
And  its  bright  colored  pictures  are  torn. 


It  is  years  since  I  sat  with  niy  fairy  tale  book, 
And  took  part  in  the  fairy  folk's  deedi ; 

It  is  years  since  I  wandered  with  never  a  care, 
Down  the  road  that  to  fairy  land  leads. 


The  Goose-girl  conies  driving  her  clattersome  flock, 
Jack's  beanstalk  grows  up  to  the  sky ; 

Cinderella  drives  ofif  to  the  ball  in  her  coach 
And  the  twelve  magic  swans  flutter  by. 


I  was  sure  that  the  fairy  land  folk  were  all  dead ; 

(The  dear  folk  who  played  with  nie  then.) 
But  how  they  come  tumbling  out  of  my  book 

And  smilingly  greet  me  again  ! 


Tom  Thumb  in  his  seven  league  boots  strides  along. 
Over  mountains,  and  rivers  and  lakes ; 

The  little  dwarfs  welcome  Snow-white  to  their  home, 
And  the  beautiful  Princess  awakes. 


Oh  ;  fairy  tale  book !  dear  fairy  tale  book. 
You  are  worth  more  than  jewels  and  gold, 

I'~or  with  you  as  a  charm  and  a  tail:nian  rare 
I  am  sure  I  shall  never  grow  old. 


Josephine  Ryan,  '21. 
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THE  DAWN. 

nrHlS  morning  did  you  send, 
'    O  Blessed  Mother  mine. 
Your  colors  down,  the  dawn 
It  l)rilliant  hues  to  lend? 

1  watched  the  morn's  faint  blusli, 
Round  all  your  robe  of  blue, 
.\nd  felt  your  presence  there 
In  dawn's  first  early  hush. 

Ruth  O'Malley,  '19. 


ROSTAXD  AXD  HIS  CYRANO. 

D.MOXD  ROSTAND,  the  famous  French 
poet  and  playwright,  whose  recent  death 
the  literary  world  is  inourning,  was  born 
at  Marseilles,  April  1,  1868.  He  was  married  to 
Ro.semonde  Gerard,  granddaughter  of  Marshall 
Gerard  of  Napoleonic  fame.  .\t  the  beginning 
of  his  literary  career,  he  pubilshed  a  volume  of 
poems.  Les  Miisardiscs.  In  1888  he  wrote  "Le 
Gaut  Rogue,"  a  vaudeville,  produced  at  Chiny 
Theatre  in  Paris.  In  1897  his  masterpiece, 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  appeared.  He  was  inade 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy;  this  place 
he  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred  recently 
in  Paris.  He  will  be  remembered  in  the  Paris  of 
X'ictory  as  the  creator  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, — 
Cyrano,  tiie  heroic,  self-sacrificing,  uncomplain- 
ing, lovable  ])ersonification  of  the  spirit  of  France. 

I*"dward  V..  Hale  says  of  Rostand  that  though  he 
had  a  great  success  out  of  brance  it  was  for  rea- 
sons that  were  sup|)osed  to  be  non-theatrical, 
and  that  his  staying  quality  was  the  literature, 
not  the  extreme  theatrical  skill  of  his  ])lays.  Ik- 
is  classed  by  critics  as  a  Romanticist,  one  who 
"could  sav  his  word  on  the  deej)  things  of  life 
and  give  his  imagining  the  form  of  beauty.  His 
great  triumi)h  was  in  romance,  and  he  presented 
truth  by  its  es.scnce,  its  ideas  and  its  types." 

He  is  a  philosoi)]u  r  and  a  world  ])oel  who  rej)- 
resents  the  flame  at  the  heart  of  the  human  race. 
His  essays  and  poems  are  exquisite;  his  style, 
finished;  and  his  philoso|)hy,  courageous. 

His  plays  written  in  verse  are:  "Les  Roinan- 
csqus,"  "I.a  Princesse  Lointainc."  "Le  .Saniari- 
taine,"  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  "L'Aiglon"  and 
"Chantecler." 

Of  all  his  plays.  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"'  is 
Rostand's  best  and  when  produced,  in  1897, 
achieved  eminent  success  in  France  and  very  soon 
after  in  all  Europe  and  America.    It  marks  the 


resurrection  of  romance  and  will  be  remembered 
in  the  history  of  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  the  means  that  revived  Romanticism, 
which  was  thought  to  be  dead,  with  an  unparal- 
leled vigor.  The  play  is  an  einbodiment  of  the 
spirit  of  inodern  France,  with  its  variety  and 
fa.scination,  its  delightful  satire  and  poetic 
grace,  its  marvelous  love  story,  its  tenderness, 
tragic  power  and  pathos. 

It  is  famous  for  its  hero,  "Cyrano,"  who  is 
indeed,  a  character  for  a  playwright.  He  fires  the 
old  tiine  savage  element  of  the  soul,  being  phys- 
ically unafraid,  so  noble,  upright  and  heroic.  He 
represents  a  Christian  type  of  great  people  who 
do  not  get  what  they  deserve,  and  of  the  small 
group  who  do  not  complain  of  it.  Like  the 
average  man,  perhaps,  who  sees  what  he  really 
is,  what  he  might  be.  yet  reconciles  hiinself  to  his 
fate,  Cyrano  has  our  sympathy,  for  we  all  have 
an  ideal  in  our  hearts  which  will  never  be  real- 
ized in  this  life.  He  is  a  permanent  figure,  this 
brave,  strong,  fine,  self-sacrificing  character,  and 
he  is  an  incarnation  of  the  people's  heart  in  an 
epoch  of  their  histfiry. 

Rostand  ])rcsents  invariable  failure  because  he 
is  a  great  dramatist  and  great  failures  are  always 
tragic.  It  is  said  that  Rostand  regretted  the  play 
for  a  special  reason,  as  it  ruined  him,  by  turning 
him  from  the  lofty  path  he  had  begun  to  tread, 
^'et  most  of  us  feel  that  to  achieve  one  such  mas- 
tcr|)iecc  was  the  reward  of  a  life's  labor. 

-After  "Cyrano."  his  decline  was  rapid,  though 
there  are  critics  who  prefer  the  later  play. 
"L'Aiglon"  to  "Cyrano."  lentil  the  last  he  cher- 
ished a  love  for  the  beautiful  and  a  noble  ambi- 
tion of  producing  a  future  masterpiece.  Living 
in  tlic  days  just  passed,  those  of  the  Great  War, 
"he  had  the  opportunity  to  sound  in  days  of 
natonal  discouragement  the  clear  song  of  the 
(iailic  race — not  of  France,  which,  indeed,  rej)- 
resents  something  more  than  was  voiced  by 
"Cyrano."  the  noble,  upight.  controlled  genius 
characterizing  men  such  as  Foch,  Petain,  Des- 
cartes, Pascal."      „  -r, 

Gknevikvk  Broiissard,  21. 


TO  MY  PATRON. 

pvUEKN  ES'iTlI':R,  pray  that  1  when  like  to  thee, 

P)eforc  niy  God,  my  King,  stand  trembling,  dumb, 
I  may  .'-uch  beauty  have  of  soul  that  He 

Intf)  His  presence  straight  shall  bid  me,  "Come!" 

Esther  Carrico,  '20. 
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TllF.  SONG  FUGITIVR. 

Ill'',  song  of  a  bird  at  morning, 
Swelled  with  the  waking  day; 

The  sun,  by  Echo's  warning, 
I'rightened  the  song  away. 


The  wind  has  a  harp.  The  river  Every  flower  may  fade  for  living, 
Hears  its  soft  melody;  Time  may,  with  care  grow  old; 

And  gently,  as  harp  strings  quiver,  But  your  song  shall  not  die  in  the  giving. 
Whispers  the  song  to  the  sea.  Its  love  in  my  heart  I  hold. 

Nellie  Lee  Holt,  '21. 


r.EYOND  THE  PALE,  A  Q.  E.  D.  SHORT  STORY. 


'~r\  OBERT  BARR,  one  of  the  foremost  story 
tellers  of  the  age  and  an  authority  on  the 
/  proper  construction  of  the  short-story,  says, 
"My  model  is  Euclid,  whose  justly  celebrated 
book  of  short-stories  entitled  The  Elements  of 
Geometry,  will  live  when  most  of  us  who  are 
scribbling  today  are  forgotten.  Euclid  lays  down 
his  plot,  sets  instantly  to  work  at  its  develop- 
ment, letting  no  incident  creep  in  that  does  not 
bear  relation  to  the  climax,  using  no  unnecessary 
word,  always  keeping  his  one  end  in  view  and  the 
moment  he  reaches  the  culminations  he  stops." 

All  good  short  stories  fulfill  in  a  manner  the 
requirements  of  a  geometry  proposition.  One  of 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  this  is  "Beyond  the 
Pale"  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  theorem  is  stated  in  the  first  paragraph. 

"A  man  should,  whatever  happens,  keep  to  his 
own  caste,  race  and  breed.  Let  the  White  go  to 
the  White  and  the  Black  go  to  the  Black.  Then, 
whatever  trouble  falls,  is  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things — neither  sudden,  alien  or  unexpected." 

We  have  given.  The  Girl  Bisesa,  a  little  Indian 
widow  sixteen  years  old  who  lives  in  the  house 
of  her  Uncle  in  Airiir  Nath's  Gully.  She  prays 
to  the  gods  to  send  her  a  lover  as  she  does  not 
wish  to  live  alone. 

The  Man — Trejago,  an  Englishman,  a  soldier 
of  fortune. 

To  Prove : — That  neither  man  nor  woman 
should  marry  outside  of  their  casts. 

Proof  : — One  day  Trejago  wandered  into  Amir 
Nath's  Gully  and  accidentally  discovered  the 
house  of  Diirga  Charan.  He  heard  a  pretty  laugh 
behind  the  grated  window.  It  attracted  him.  He 
went  forward  and  whispered  the  words  of  the 
"Love  Song  of  Har  Dyal,"  which  begins : 

"Can  a  man  stand  upright  in  the  face  of  the 


naked  sun ;  or  a  lover  in  the  presence  of  his 
beloved  ? 

"If  my  feet  fail  me,  O  Heart  of  my  Heart,  am 
I  to  blame,  being  blinded  by  the  glimpse  of  your 
beauty  ?" 

And  the  woman's  voice  answered  with  the 
fifth  verse, 

"Alas !  alas !  Can  the  moon  tell  the  Lotus  of 
her  love  when  the  Gate  of  Heaven  is  shut  and 
the  clouds  gather  for  rains." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  their  hidden  ro- 
mance. Next  morning  Trejago  received  a  mes- 
sage, a  Hindu  message  bidding  him  to  come  to 
Amir  Nath's  Gully  that  night  at  eleven.  He  was 
there  at  the  appointed  hour  and  sang  the  love 
song  as  before.  The  window  opened  and  Bisesa 
appeared  in  the  opening.  The  grating  had  been 
removed  and  the  hole  was  just  large  enough  for 
an  active  man  to  get  inside.  Bisesa  was  good  to 
look  upon  and  a  constant  delight  to  Trejago.  He 
came  faithfully  every  evening  but  lived  a  most 
exemplary  life  during  the  day.  Trejago  made 
desperate  love  to  little  Bisesa.  He  swore  that  he 
loved  her  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 
They  were  very  happy  in  each  other's  love.  But 
tragedy  loomed  in  the  background. 

One  night  Trejago  did  not  come  as  usual  and 
liisesa  learned  in  some  mysterious  way  that  he 
had  another'  sweetheart.  She  was  much  troubled 
and  a  week  later  she  charged  him  with  the  flirta- 
tion. Trejago  laughingly  explained  that  he 
meant  nothing  by  it,  that  she  was  his  only  true 
love.  But  Bisesa  would  not  be  satisfied,  she  de- 
clared all  relations  between  them  must  cease,  he 
must  go  away.  Trejago  begged  and  pleaded  for 
another  chance,  but  all  in  vain. 

Three  weeks  later,  Trejago  thinking  the  mis- 
understanding had  lasted  cjuite  long  enough  went 
again  to  Amir  Nath's  Gully.    He  rapped  at  the 
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grating  and  was  rewarded  by  liearing  tlie  slide 
move  slowly  back.  The  moon  was  shining  briglitly 
and  Bisesa  stretched  fortli  hor  arms.  Her  hands 
had  been  cut  oflf  at  the  wrists  and  the  poor  little 
stumps  were  nearly  healed.  Bisesa's  head  was 
bowed  and  she  sobbed  aloud.  Some  one  grunted 
inside  like  a  wild  beast,  something  sharj) — knife, 
sword  or  spear,  struck  at  Trejago.  The  stroke 
missed  its  aim,  but  cut  into  one  of  the  muscles  of 
the  leg.  lie  limped  slightly  from  his  wound 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  series  of  proofs  are  almost  concluded. 
The  last,  the  most  convincing,  though  the  only 
logical  outcome  of  the  rest,  is  ((uickly  told. 
Bisesa  is  lost  forever  to  Trejago.  Try  as  he  will 
he  is  never  able  to  see  her  again.  He  who  would 
have  crossed  beyond  tjie  J 'ale,  has  been  thrust 
into  his  old  life.  The  disaster  has  been  sudden, 
alien  and  unexpected.  What  was  to  be  proved 
has  been  proven.  ".\  man  should  whatever  hap- 
pens, keep  to  liis  own  caste,  race  and  breed." 

Dorothy  Ha^ics,  '20. 


.\  .M.\(  II[.\K-.MAUI-:  ADVENTURE. 


IT  was  about  seven-thirty  in  the  evening  and  as 
nothing  especially  exciting  had  i)resented  it- 
self, I  made  myself  comfortable  by  picking  \\\) 
a  bcj<jk  supj>osedly  for  the  evening's  i)astime.  1  had 
not  even  settled  myself  C(jmfortabIy  when  the 
jjhone  rang. 

"Yes,  it  is  I.  (Jh,  this  is  Dan?  Yes,  1  should 
be  ever  so  glad  to  go." 

It  is  strange  how  things  present  themselves  after 
one  has  taken  all  ])recautions  to  avoid  a  dull 
evening.  Well,  Dan  had  asked  me  to  go  to 
Grandridge  with  him.  1  le  was  going  after  a  ma- 
chine and  thought  I  would  enjoy  a  ride  with  him. 
We  were  to  go  on  the  nine  o'clcjck  interurljan  and 
drive  the  car  back.  I  was  glad  to  go  as  1  would 
have  plenty  of  tiiuc  in  the  future  to  read  my 
book.  1  had  never  ridden  with  Dan  but  supposed 
he  knew  all  about  inachiniry  from  previous  con- 
versations I  had  had  with  him.  The  jjcople  met 
us  at  the  station  and  after  a  short  visit  composed 
chiefly  of  instructions  as  to  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do,  we  proceeded  to  go  for  the  automobile. 
When  I  saw  what  it  was  I  am  sure  the  expression 
on  my  face  told  more  than  words  could  ever  have 


adecpiately  expressed.  Instead  of  being  a  regular 
machine  like  a  Cadillac  or  Pierce  Arrow,  it  was 
oidy  a  Sa.xon.    But  I  had  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

We  started  for  home  and  for  a  time  I  thought 
i  had  rashly  judged  Dan's  capability  as  a  chaf- 
feur.  However,  it  was  not  long  before  I  knew  1 
was  right.  There  began  the  queerest  noises  in 
the  engine  and  sparks  began  to  tly,  all  of  a 
sudden  everything  seemed  wrong.  Dan  thought 
he  knew  where  the  trouble  was  and  made  a  very 
brave  attempt  at  pretending  to  fix  it.  We  started 
again  but  this  time  the  noises  were  even  worse. 
They  sounded  like  stones,  being  shaken  violently, 
in  a  can.  I  was  frightened  to  death.  I  didn't 
quite  like  the  idea  of  the  horrible  noises  let  alone 
the  many  si)arks.  We  were  approaching  a  hill 
and  I  feared  the  worst  which  finally  did  happen. 
The  little  old  "buz"'  for  that  is  all  it  could  be 
called,  got  a  grand  start  and  with  all  the  terrible 
sounds  and  s])arks  flying  about  my  feet,  I  was 
ready  for  most  anything  disastrous.  1  immedi- 
ately began  re])rimanding  Dan  for  having  invited 
me  to  ride  with  him  when  he  knew  so  little  about 
handling  a  machine.  He  i)olitely  told  me  to 
"hush,"  he  had  enough  to  think  alxnit  without 
listening  to  my  complaints.  Just  as  if  a  bomb 
had  exploded,  the  engine  was  on  fire.  I  didn't 
take  time  to  open  the  door,  I  stepped  right  over 
and  got  out  in  the  best  way  1  possibly  could. 
II ere  we  were  half  way  home  on  a  country  road, 
no  sign  of  help.  I  was  beside  myself  and  Dan's 
composure  only  added  to  my  impatience.  Sud- 
denly just  as  if  the  ground  had  opened  u])  and 
j)resented  aid,  a  machine  came  along  enroule  to 
(  )ltawa  and  i)roniised  to  send  us  help.  We 
waited  out  on  the  road  for  over  an  hour  when 
at  last  a  l*\jrd  came  up.  We  were  towed  into 
town.  Fate  seemed  to  be  with  us.  Here  we  were 
in  a  Saxon  being  hauled  in  by  a  Ford.  1  met  a 
number  of  my  friends  who  enjoyed  the  sight  of 
us.  It  was  ([uite  an  adventure  and  every  time  the 
subject  of  automobiles  is  brought  up.  invariably 
I  recall  the  exjierience  I  had  with  the  so-called 
auto,  the  ".Saxon." 

.Sophia  Joust,  19. 


A 


A  HILLl-T  nOUX. 

m  i"  of  and  blue, 

A  llinii^iit  (>!•  two  i.s  sent, 

()f  swccte^t  love  for  you, 
In  quaint  old  sentiment- 


Margukkite  Cummins,  '22 
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PUSSY  WILLOWS. 

DOLl)  little  strangers, 

Braving  the  dangers 
Of  March  in  their  burgeoning, — 

Frost  will  not  seize  them, 
These  first  willow-buds  of  Spring 

Xor  winter  cold  freeze  them, 

Bernicic  O'Melia,  '20. 


THE  SHAKESPEAREAN  SONNET. 


HEN  we  hear  the  name  Shakespeare  we 
generally  associate  it  with  his  extraordi- 
nary genius  as  a  dramatist,  but  seldom 
connect  it  with  poetic  powers.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  Thomas  Wyatt  in- 
troduced the  sonnet  into  England  and  during  the 
last  decade  of  that  same  century  sonneteering 
reached  its  height  and  was  most  fashionable.  It 
was  attempted  by  all  inclined  to  letters  and  as  a 
result  some  very  fine  and  some  extremely  poor 
sonnets  were  composed.  One  of  the  foremost 
sonnet  writers  of  this  period  was  William 
Shakespeare. 

The  sonnets  which  Wyatt  and  Surrey  intro- 
duced into  England,  although  they  were  patterned 
after  Petrarch's  sonnets,  differed  from  them  in 
form.  Shakespeare  adopted  the  form  used  by 
his  fellow  countrymen  and  because  of  his  ability 
and  skill  gave  it  a  name — the  "Shakespearean 
sonnet."  He  himself  did  not  thus  name  it  but  the 
literary  world.  It  consisted  of  three  quatrains 
with  alternating  rhyme  closed  by  a  couplet. 

It  was  probably  during  the  years  1593-1594, 
when  Shakespeare  was  thirty  and  thirty-one  years 
old,  that  he  wrote  his  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
sonnets.  In  later  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
drama  and  wrote  but  an  occasional  sonnet.'  The 
greater  number  of  these  sonnets  are  not  indepen- 
dent but  form  a  series,  with  a  main  theme  of  love 
and  friendship.  Puit  in  following  this  theme  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  is  touched  upon.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  for  which  Shakespeare  is  noted, 
he  broadened  the  range  of  subjects  for  the  sonnet. 

The  sonnet  series  really  form  a  little  drama  in- 
cluding three  characters,  the  poet  hitnself,  a  hand- 
some, noble  youth,  and  a  "dark  lady."  The  young 
tnan  is  the  poet's  dearest  friend  and  both  love  the 
"dark  lady"  but  the  friend  is  beloved  by  her. 


"Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still; 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair, 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman  colored  ill." 

All  Stages  of  love  and  friendship  are  inter- 
woven in  this  series. 

The  series  can  be  divided  into  separate  parts 
but  one  sonnet  can  not  stand  alone.  The  first 
twenty-six  are  inducements  and  reasons  for  his 
friend  to  marry,  the  next  few  give  different  views 
on  friendship,  others  express  the  feelirtgs  and 
fluctuations  of  love  when  his  friend  marries  the 
"dark  lady."  In  the  diversity  of  minor  themes 
these  sonnets  differ  from  those  of  the  author's 
contemporaries  and  those  who  preceded  him. 

Shakespeare's  sonnets  are  largely  autobiogra- 
phical. Wordsworth  says  of  them,  "With  this 
key  Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart."  However 
it  is  thought  that  many  of  the  emotions  expressed 
are  only  the  result  of  the  poet's  facile  imagina- 
tion. Some  one  has  said  that  his  sonnets  "are 
unequalled  in  the  English  language."  They  are 
famous  for  their  "beauty  and  depth  of  thought, 
sentiment,  form  and  musical  expression." 

The  Shakespearean  sonnet  form  is  used  by 
some  poets  but  not  as  commonly  as  the  Petrarchan 
or  legitimate  form. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  if  Shakespeare  had  not 
turned  his  genius  to  the  drama,  still  his  name 
would  be  famous  as  one  of  the  best  sonnet 
writers.  Aones  Connelly,  '19. 


TODAY. 

J YESTERDAY,  was  sure  of  life— 
J      That  this  and  that  would  be. 

Tomorrow  held  no  thought  of  strife 
No  broken  hopes  for  me ! 

.Since  yesterday  this  surety 

Lies  shattered  at  my  feet; 
For  life  stole  my  security 

And  left  me  no  retreat. 

Ko  more  shall  heaven  seem  a  place 
Toward  which  we  calmly  fare ; 

For  journeying,  we  go  apace 
With  Sorrow,  Trouble,  Care! 

Adelaide  Hopfinger,  '19 
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THE  HOME  STATION'. 

I T'S  clingy  and  old  and  yellow, 
This  liitle  lioiiic  station  of  mine, 
But  I  shouldn't  want  to  change  it 
For  a  structure  wondcrous  tine. 

It's  the  last  thing  I  see  when  I'm  leaving; 

Then,  far  down  the  railroad  track, 
The  faithful,  yellow  station 

Is  the  first  thing  to  welcome  nie  back. 

Lucii.K  Miller,  '21. 


l  ()I<i;i(,.\  CO.VTRIBUTIOXS  TO  THE  ENGLISH 
SHORT  STORY. 


F  one  were  to  examine  the  short  stories  of 
modern  and  mediaeval  literature,  he  would 
7*  find  but  few  wholly  original  plots.  The 
claim  to  originality  is  made  by  so  many  writers, 
that  often  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  true 
owner  of  a  story  or  plot. 

There  are  three  chief  .sources  of  plots,  whicli 
date  back  as  far  as  five  centuries  before  Clirist ; 
tile  collection  of  Aesop's  Fables ;  the  Gesta  Ro- 
manorum  and  The  Arabian  Niglits  Tales.  The 
first  of  these  is  by  far  the  most  ])0])ular,  as 
I  hey  are  the  tales  that  all  cliildreii  read  and  in 
kirn,  relate.  Many  of  the  general  ideas  of  hu- 
man success  are  embodied  in  these  stories;  thus 
as  their  subject  matter  is  of  general  interest  to 
mankind,  they  are  advantageously  copied  and 
lecopied.  The  author  of  the  fables  was  a  slave 
who  was  liberated  by  his  masters  because  of  his 
intelligence.  He  went  to  Lydia  where  at  Croesus' 
lourt  he  met  with  favor  as  his  conversations 
l>leased  the  king.  In  fulfilling  his  duties  of 
tate,  he  narrated  some  of  his  wise  fables  to  the 
jiCoplc  of  the  rej)ub]ic,  to  reconcile  tliem  to  the 
.idminislration  of  their  rulers.  Such  is  the  origin 
of  those  simple  hut  wise  fables  which  not  only 
accomplished  the  ijurpose  for  which  they  were 
Lold,  and  put  in  writing,  they  were  read  many 
icnturies  after  for  the  jjurpose  of  instruction. 

The  collectif>n  of  Arabian  Nights  'J  ales  is 
ihv*  next  best  known  source  of  short  story  plots. 
\  French  courtier  translated  a  series  of  Arabic 
lales  into  ids  own  language  and  llu;  I'reneh  has 
been  in  turn  translated  to  ICnglish.  The  Arabian 
Xights  Tales  being  fables  and  more  mysterious 
in  character,  form  almost  as  important  a  source 
of  contributions  to  the  h-ngli.sh  short  story  as 
the  Fables  of  Aesop. 

The  Gesta  Romanorum,  deeds  of  the  Romans, 
though  perhaps  not  .so  well  kn<nvn  as  the  other 


two,  is  the  most  influential  and  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  it,  of  most  importance.  These 
deeds  were  told  by  the  monks,  and  all  contain  a 
moral.  They  were  translated  into  Fnglish,  and 
have  furnished  many  story  plots  for  Scott, 
Southey  and  Shakespeare.  The  last  of  these 
took  entirely  the  stories  of  the  Three  Caskets  and 
the  Fmperor  of  Rome  and  His  Three  Daughters 
for  the  plots  of  his  Merchant  of  Venice  and 
King  Lear.  The  plots  of  the  stories  are  identical, 
but  Shakesi)eare  so  enlarges  on  them  in  his  plays 
that  they  can  be  called  his  own. 

LoRinTo  DovLE,  '19. 


Till':  CATHOLIC  AND  THE  SHORT  STORY. 

TUhLRF  is  a  field  of  labor  that  is  open  to  every 
one  who  is  interested  in  human  nature  and 
who  possesses  the  literary  ability  to  enter  it. 
Interested  observation  will  discover  to  us  the 
popularity  to  which  the  magazine  world  has  at- 
tained. Surely  an  unprofitable  enterprise  would 
not  be  given  such  universal  attention.  We 
know  the  cause  for  high  .school  student,  traveler, 
housewife  all  the  world  is  reading,  not  books 
generally,  for  this  is  a  work-a-day  world  but  the 
Ijojjidar  journal.  There  is  of  course  a  variety  of 
choice  but  so  also  is  there  a  variety  of  material 
to  meet  tlie  demand.  However  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  every  publication  containing  fiction  the 
short  story  section  is  by  far  the  most  read.  It 
seems  to  command  the  attention  of  the  casual 
obser\er  by  its  brevity  and  s])eedy  action;  it 
seems  to  have  a  message  to  give  in  a  few  words 
and  we  are  impatient  to  know  its  import.  How 
many  i)eopIe  busily  engaged  in  the  world's  sphere 
of  activil}'  read  a  book  of  fiction  ?  lUit  how  many 
are  there  who  have  not  occasionally  read  a  short 
story.  There  we  have  the  consideration.  And  to 
the  Catholic  what  an  oijportunity  presents  itself 
for  doing  (iod's  work,  h'veu  if  written  for  the 
secular  i)apers  a  story  built  on  Catholic  principle 
is  bound  to  do  good  somewhere;  and  if  we  are 
not  able  to  estimate  the  value  for  good  of  the 
nobly  spoken  word,  tlu'ii  the  written  thought  with 
high  ])ur])ose  tcj  ]>ninii)t  it  surely  can  not  fail.  It 
is  ungratifying  to  think  that  among  our  own 
story  writers  we  consider  the  endless  lines  that 
come  from  scores  of  indififerent  pens.  Let  those 
who  can  make  use  of  this  o])portunity  not  only 
as  art  for  art's  sake  but  as  a  labor  of  love  for 
Cod  and  His  Church.  jj^^^^ 


OUR  CAUSE. 


Xy/lll-'.Rl^  cannon's  booming  tlumdcr  rolls  across  the  barrt-n  lands, 
^  And  hosts  that  kill  and  plunder  stand  at  fight  with  bloody  hands, 
We've  taken  up  our  stations,  we  have  risen  with  our  might — 
In  the  sacred  cause  of  nations  pledged  to  liberty  and  right.   

Calista  Baker. 


NATIONAL  HEROES. 


JUST  PICTURES. 


MIGHTY  trio,  strong  and  great 
Is  Wilson,  Lincoln,  Washington; 
By  steering  right  the  Ship  o'  State 
Our  nation's  battles  they  have  won. 

E'en  as  a  captain  brave  and  bold. 
Each  saw  his  duty  shining  clear, 

No  thought  of  self  e'er  did  they  have, 
When  dire  dangers  hovered  near. 

Thelma  M.  Wentz,  '22. 


T 


HE  days  are  pictures — life  revealed. 
As  Fate's  decrees  have  willed  it  so; 

The  shadows  flit  in  rays  on  grass 
And  point  the  separate  ways  men  go. 

The  days  are  pictures  moving  past 
With  hastening  glimpse  of  smiles  and  tears, 

As  shadows  flit  but  never  last, 
So  pass  the  ever-dying  years. 

Gertrude  Egan,  '22. 


BIRDS,  IN  THE  SPRING. 

"T^HE  little  birds  now  try  to  learn 

Tlieir  father's  love-song  of  last  year. 
Does  God  then,  teach  each  trill  and  turn 

To  their  unschooled  throats? — I  fear 
Such  task  would  drive  us  mortals  mad. 

But  He  does  not  forget  one  note 
That  beautifies  their  song  made  glad 

And  now  upon  the  world's  afloat. 

Florentia  Clark,  '22. 


THE  MAN  OF  TOD.\Y. 


"~p\  ON'T  we  see  that  the  man  in  the  world  of  today, 
(5/      The  man  of  might  and  good, 

Is  the  one  who's  determined  to  fight  his  way, 
The  man  who  said  he  would. 


For  the  joys  of  the  world  are  not  given  to  all, 

Nor  lueans  to  plod  their  way  : 
'Tis  true,  lest  our  efforts  seem  vague,  and  thus  fall. 

We  nuist  be  brave  today. 

Martha  Gebhard,  '22. 
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A  PETITION. 


TiOD,  let  not  man  douht  Tliy  power  to  (luell 
This  seething  broil  of  hate-filled  strife, 
To  hush  the  roar  of  cannon  rife, 
To  lift  beyond  the  shell-torn  blood-drenched  plain 
Of  earth,  that  writhes  in  agony  of  pain, 
Thy  voice  and  bid  the  war-worn  races  hate  dispel. 

O  grant  hiiniaiiity  in  chains  \o  know 

That  Thy  heart  yearns  to  set  it  free. 

To  bring  souls  gently  back  to  Thee : 

That  Love  permits,  though  wills  not,  chastisement 

As  the  ultimate  and  sole  instrument 

Sin's  rising  might  in  hearts  of  men  to  overthrow. 

Helen  Ki'st,  'IS. 


TIIR  TWO  LRARS. 


^HAKESPEARE'S  King  I.ear  is  one  of  the 
\  best  known  tragedies  in  English  literatnre. 
y  It  hardly  invites  parody  or  imitation  yet 
TiirgeniefF  consciously  takes  this  plot  and  the 
main  character  of  the  ])lay  and  adapts  them  to  a 
rugged  Russian  ])ackgroun(l.  He  ojjenly  con- 
fesses the  .source  of  his  j)lot  in  the  title  of  his 
story,  "A  Lear  of  the  Steppes."  and  so  allows 
us  to  enjoy  the  story  with  unbiased  interest. 

The  two  stories  treat  of  the  same  personal 
theme,  that  of  the  duties  between  parents  and 
children.  Martin  Ilarlov,  the  Lear  of  the  Steppes 
is  like  King  Lear,  a  man  of  authority.  The 
Russian  finds  his  strength  in  his  great  size  and 
simple  honesty,  while  the  Celtic  sovereign  is  a 
true  monarch  whose  word  had  always  been  law. 
The  great  peasant  giant  rules  his  own  little  farm 
with  a  firm  and  unpromising  hand  and  reverences 
the  memory  of  fictitious,  noble  ancestors,  lie  is 
a  lonely  figure  even  before  he  loses  his  command 
over  his  family  and  little  dominion.  He  finds 
singular  enjoyment  in  the  companionship  of  his 
servant.  .Maximka,  whose  incoherent  reading 
and  unharmonious  singing  soothes  him  in  his 
fits  of  melancholy.  At  other  times  he  might  be 
seen  driving  aimlessly  around  the  neighborhood 
behind  a  raw-boned  horse.  His  only  friend  is 
Natalia  Xikolaevna,  whose  life  he  once  saved, 
f'rom  that  time  this  great  lady  became  his  friend 
and  .sympathetic  arlvisor.  Like  King  Lear  this 
coarser  ancl  lesser  monarch  suffered  the  ingrati- 


ttide  of  hi>  children  when  he  (Hvidcd  his  i)roperty 
among  them  e.xpecting  to  live  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  preparation  for  !iis  death  and  in  the  love  of 
his  da-ightcrs.  Martin  Ilarlov,  however,  did  not 
'  ven  ha^e  the  compensation  of  one  laitliful 
daughter  as  did  King  Lear  in  his  devoted  Cor- 
delia. His  daughter  Evlani])ia.  whom  he  favored 
ni  his  days  oi  command  became  the  most  unre- 
lenting in  dominating  over  liini.  lie  endured 
his  subjugation  in  stupefied  meekness  until  he 
wa.s  aroused  by  the  tainits  of  the  impish  servant 
of  Ili^  i)atroncss,  wlien  he  Hew  into  a  mad  rage 
and  became  i)ossessed  of  an  insane  desire  to 
destroy  the  roof  from  which  he  iiad  been  ban- 
ished. I  lis  superlunnan  strength  made  it  ini- 
l)ossible  for  anyone  to  stoj)  him  in  his  destruction 
until  he  fell  from  the  roof  under  a  mass  of  timber 
and  died  in  un.speakable  pain  and  torture.  King 
Lear,  consoled  by  the  knowledge  that  Cordelia 
loved  liim  was  willing  to  submit  to  the  stibjuga- 
tion  of  his  other  daughter.  When,  however, 
Cordelia  is  killed  he  again  becomes  strong  in  his 
fi:ry  and  kills  the  slave  who  had  been  sent  to 
connnit  the  crime  and  dies  with  Cordelia  in  his 
arms. 

In  the  two  stories  we  find  the  same  character 
in  two  environments.  In  keeping  with  his  cruder 
background  and  coarser  character  TurgeniefF  has 
made  Lear  of  the  .Steppes  the  more  terrible.  But 
Shakespeare's  King  will  always  remain  the 
greatest  King  Lear  of  fiction. 

Ruth  O'Mai.lkv,  '19. 


THE  SPELL. 


I  \M  a  bird 

Uoon  the  wing, 
Oh!  listen  to 
The  song  I  sing. 

'Twill  make  you  glad 

And  cheer  life's  way  ; 
'Twill  break  the  spell 

Of  dreary  day. 

Mary  Reefe,  '21. 


MY  DRE.\M. 

I  HAD  a  wondrous  dream,  and  deep, 
'  When  I  fell  off  to  sleep, 

A  dream  alas !  that  came*  not  true, 

.\  thing  that  makes  me  blue. 

I  thought  a  poet  1  became 
Of  great  renown  and  fame, 
But  woe  is  me!  for  when  I  woke, 
I  found  my  dream  a  joke. 

Ruth  Foster,  '21. 


PATRIOTS. 

T^MEY  hang  up  in  my  window  there. 
With  such  a  military  air. 
Patriots,  in  miniature, 
The  valiant,  the  fair,  demure. 

Together  they  are  wrought  with  art, 
And  hand  in  hand  they  do  their  part, 
The  tiny,  pink-cheeked  Red  Cross  Maid, — 
The  little  soldier  unafraid. 

Gertrude  Gree.ve,  '21. 


PERHAPS. 

PERH.APS  if  I  should  study  hard, 
My  teaoher'd  view  me  with  regard ; 
Perhaps  if  I  would  take  the  pains 
To  utilize  my  little  brains, 
Perhaps  my  marks  would  show — just  once. 
That  I'm  not  what  I  seem,— A  dunce! 
Perhaps ! 

Katherine  Fitzsimmons,  '21. 


HOME  AGAIN. 


love  to  roam  throughout  the  house 
When  I  get  home  I'm  sure, 

I  do  not  miss  the  smallest  crack 
On  my  inspection  tour. 


1  tarry  at  my  old  play  house 
Where's  all  my  child's  array. 

Of  dolls  in  full  dress  stare  about, 
Ghosts  of  a  happy  day. 


Genevieve  Broussard,  '21. 
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HERALDS  OF  SPRING. 

OMR,  Spring,  with  all  your  i;iinient  gay. 
And  cast  upon  this  earth  of  ours 

Your  mystic  charm.  In  colors  bright 
Adorn  the  world  with  buds  and  flowers. 

Awake  the  sleeping  daffodil, 

I  he  crocus,  too,  of  purest  white. 

Cast  dewdrops  in  each  tender  cup, 
I'"ill  vale  and  hill  with  thy  ilelight. 

Mak(;aket  Si'KAK,  '19. 


WOXDI-.RIXGS. 

"I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  Rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled ; 
That  every  Hyacinth  the  Garden  wears 
Dropt  in  her  lap  from  some  once  lovely  Head." 

That  is  what  Omar  Khayyam  says.    I  wonder, 
will  I  ever  be  a  flower?    If  I  should  what  kind 
would  I  be  ?    1"o  be  very  proper  I  snppose  1 
should  be  a  red  one — a  poppy,  scarlet  sage  or 
ragged  robin.    Why,  I  might  not  be  a  flower  at 
all  but  a  wintergreen  or  goose-berry !    No,  I 
would  not  like  to  be  eaten!    1  prefer  to  be  a 
flower,  if  you  please.    Now,  if  1  were  all  red  niv 
freckles  would  not  be  re])resented.    I  would  not 
kn(jw    myself    witliout     freckles!  'I'iger-Iillies 
have  freckles  and  they  are  not  so  far  from  red, 
either!    Iltit,  whoever  saw  a  demure  tiger-lily? 
Oh!  well,  maybe  I  sliall  be  something  different ! 
Let  me  see — what  would  I  really  like  to  be?  .\ 
forget-me-not ! — they  grow  by  brooks — I  would 
have  to  drown  in  order  to  be  one.    If  I  were  a 
violet  I  would  want  to  be  white  or  yellow,  the 
blue  ones  are  too  common.    ()li!    I    know — a 
dandelion!    T  could  bloom  longer  than  the  other 
flowers.    That  woidd  be    but  dandelions  go  to 
sleep  with  the  sun  and  get  up  with  the  sun. 
"Marly  to  be  and  early  to  rise!"    Indeed  not,  I  do 
that  every  day  now.    Besides,  niosl  peo])le  would 
think  me  horrid.    I  might,  for  time  does  change 
things  so,  grow  up  in  some  one's  lawn  and  be 
plucked  out  by  the  roots.     Dandelion,  voti  are 
out  of  the  (jtiestion  ! 

It  is  no  small  problem  to  decide  what  I  want 
to  be.  I  wi.sh  the  flowers  vvouhl  pass  before  me 
like  the  ghosts  in  Macbeth — I  will  close  my  eyes 
and  then  they  will  come.  Here  is  the  sun- 
flower leading  the  ranks,  next  the  daisy,  btitter- 
cnj),  lady  slij)per,  bincbcll.  jjaii'-y,  larkspur,  fox- 


glove, holly-hock,  honey-suckle,  marigold — oh! 
the  nicotine!  That  is  w'hat  I  shall  be,  a  nicotine. 
'I  hen  1  may  stay  awake  all  night.  How  lovely 
to  watch  the  stars  and  have  the  moon  play  hide 
and  seek  with  me!  As  soon  as  the  sun  rises  I 
will  lock  up  my  fragrance  and  go  to  sleep,  but  as 
soon  as  it  sets  1  will  give  my  perfume  to  the 
evening  breeze  to  carry,  perhaps  to  those  who 
must  work  at  night  or  perhaps  to  the  suflfering 

sick.  After  all  my  planning  and  choosing  I 

shall  probably  be  a  weed — just  a  weed! 

Agnes  Connelly,  '19. 

*    *    *  * 

I  was  always  undecided  as  to  whether  I  should 
convert  my  house  (in  some  future  day)  into 
something  between  a  book-store  and  an  art  shop, 
o"  fashion  it  on  more  conventional  lines,  with  just 
a  touch  of  the  book  and  art  shop.  After  re- 
flection this  seems  more  in  keeping  with  twentieth 
century  ideas. 

r>ook  shops  have  always  been  a  source  of  de- 
light to  me,  first  of  all  because  one  can  browse 
among  cjld  books  and  steep  themselves  in  a  musty, 
not  all  together  germ-proof  air  with  no  fear  of 
being  interupted  by  bargain  hunters.  Here  truly 
leisure  is  infinite. 

One  day  while  out  gypsying  I  came  across  a 
most  delightful  sho])  situated  on  a  prominent 
avenue  in  Chicago.  'J"he  avenue  itself  might  be 
characterized  as  one  place  in  Chicago,  in  the  down 
town  district,  where  one  is  undisturbed  by  jost- 
ling crowds.  In  all  probabilities  1  was  attracted 
to  the  sho])  by  a  most  inveigling  sign,  which 
lumg  in  one  of  the  windows,  with  something  like 
this  written  on  it,  "All  intellectual  Chicago 
meets  here."  To  ste])  within  meant  to  rub  elbows 
with  intellectual  Chicago.  This  wcndd  be  an 
experience  well  worth  trying.  Although  we  may 
not  be  intellectual  we  do  like  very  much  to  be 
near  intellectual  people.  The  shoj)  ])roved  al- 
together intellectual  and  charming.  The  most 
f)leasant  thing  about  the  shop  was  that  you  were 
not  eyed  suspiciously  by  every  clerk  in  lieu  of  the 
fact  that  you  woidd  leave  tlnnnh  prints  behind 
you  on  an  ex])ensive  book,  but  were  allowed  to 
ramble  about  drinking  deep  of  the  Pyrrean  spring. 

r.ooks  have  been  assoriali'd  with  my  childhood 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  a  ])art  of  it.  I 
can  remember  those  long  winter  evenings,  sitting 
before  the  grate  Hre,  listening  to  mother  read. 
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What  pleasant  rcnK'iiil)ranccs  1  liavc  of  the  many 
times  (luring  the  reacHng  when  1  fell  asleep  and 
woke  uj)  to  find  that  1  had  missed  several  pages 
of  the  story. 

Books  have  always  seemed  to  hold  an  important 
place  in  my  home  as  a  child.  When  1  go  to  select 
my  household  gods,  books  will  be  on  a  pedestal 
next  to  the  Lares  and  Penates.  Some  people 
build  houses  for  kitchens,  others  for  dining  rooms, 
but  for  me  the  living  room  surrounded  with  books 
will  be  an  ideal  domain. 

Elizabeth  Williams,  '19. 


OLD  CHINA. 


If  I  were  in  a  pagan  country  T  fear  1  should  be 
called  an  "image  worshipper,''  because  I  have 
a  profound  respect  of  reverence  and  duty  for 
china  which  has  celebrated  its  golden  jubilee. 
1  have  an  inherent  predilection  for  it.  I  think 
I  came  by  this  veneration  intuitively. 

You  know,  besides  the  commandments  which 
our  faith  gives  us,  mothers  usually  have  the  house- 
hold commandments.  The  one  which  I  am  most 
familiar  with,  from  the  fact  tliat  I  have  heard 
it  so  often,  is  "Remember  you  do  not  break 
this."  The  "this"  was  a  tea-set.  What  a  devoted 
family  they  were,  the  little  tea-pot  and  six  cups. 
They  w^ere  a  jiretty  corn-yellow  with  a  dainty 
flower  design,  nothing  more.  But  I  always 
painted  my  own  pictures  on  tiiem  to  suit  my 
moods.  They  did  not  know  me  very  well  and  I 
believe  they  were  a  little  afraid,  for  every  time 
I  came  near  they  seemed  to  get  closer  together. 

Don't  you  remember  how  grandmother's 
friends  always  used  to  "drop  in"  on  Sundays 
after  Vespers  or  on  the  holidays  of  the  year. 
How  these  kindly,  thoughtful  old  ladies  did  like 
to  talk  over  the  times !  Grandmother  never  for- 
got the  tea  on  these  occasions.  The  little  tea- 
set  was  a  sort  of  a  calendar  for  me,  for  I  always 
remembered  the  days,  as  their  appearance  herald- 
ed all  the  notable  feasts  of  the  year. 

When  I  was  little  I  thought  this  little  social 
circle  put  their  thoughts  in  the  tea-pot  to  be  steep- 
ed with  the  tea,  for  they  would  sit  so  quakerish, 
and  then  the  minute  grandmotlier  would  pour  out 
"the  waters  of  Japan"  into  the  tiny  cups,  con- 
versation would  begin.  Don't  you  remember? 
Of  course  there  was  fruit  cake  too,  which  I  was 


IK'rmitted  to  pass.  No  one  ever  told  me,  but  I 
know  that  the  tea-set  and  cake  nui>t  have  been 
cliil(h-en  together. 

iUit  now  it  is  different.  Why  are  there  no 
more  by-gones?  People  are  too  busy  these  days. 
Instead  of  coming  in  and  bringing  their  good 
wishes,  they  send  you  a  card  with  "greetings"  or 
"congratulations." 

What  a  pity  it  is,  the  old  china  that  used  to  have 
so  many  delightful  stories  to  tell,  now  can  only 
dream  and  dream.  I  feel  everyone  has  objects 
and  remembrances  in  their  lives  which  resemble 
old  china,  and  at  times  w^e  become  ciuite  reminis- 
cent, in  thinking  of  them.  My  memories  of 
school  are  always  the  pictures  I  paint  on  my  old 
china,  for  after  all  it  is  the  things  we  know  best, 


that  we  love  best. 


LoRE-rro  McGuire,  '19. 


GILBERT  CASTLE. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  decide  just  why  it 
was  that  Gilbert  Castle  appealed  to  me  as  par- 
ticularly literatesque.  Perhaps  its  quaint  old- 
fashioned  beauty,  its  delightful  name,  for  it  was 
not  really  a  castle  but  only  an  eighteenth  century 
colonial  home,  were  suggestive  of  romance.  Per- 
liaps  it  resembled  some  half-forgotten  description 
I  had  read.  I  do  not  know.  But  that  the  castle 
held  a  story  I  felt  assured,  for  was  not  the  very 
atmosphere  charged  with  it? 

I  saw  it  first  from  the  lake.  Crowning  the  cor  l 
green  hill,  that  overlooked  the  water,  its  white 
colonial  pillars  stood  out  clearly  against  the  blue 
of  the  afternoon  sky,  while  in  the  distance  dark 
pine  woods  verged  into  gray  at  the  horizon.  As  I 
cam'e  up  to  the  winding  path  that  led  from  the 
beach,  I  could  see  everything  more  clearly.  There 
were  stretches  of  carefully  tended  lawns,  gravel 
paths  that  glistened  in  the  sun,  and  finally  the 
house  itself,  square,  not  with  the  stifT  straightness 
of  New  England  homes  but  broad  and  graceful, 
suggestive  of  southern  hospitality.  No  where 
was  there  a  sign  of  life.  True,  on  the  side  lawn 
a  child  was  sketching  but  she  was  so  immobile 
that  she  seemed  part  of  the  landscape. 

I  felt  it  then,  the  power  of  the  stately  house. 
It  dominated  everything.  Perhaps  some  day  I 
will  learn  its  story  but  now  I  am  content  to  have 
seen  it,  to  have  come  under  its  sway,  if  even  for 
a  moment  on  that  quiet  summer  afternoon. 


Nancy  Daly,  '19. 
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SPRING  HOUSE  CLi-:A\I\G. 

With  tlic  tn-si  I)rcath  of  ihc  invit:i )ratiiisx  spring 
air,  the  busy  lioiisewifc  l)egins  a  thDnnigh  reno- 
vating of  every  iniaginal)lc  nook  and  corner  of 
her  house.  the  dead  leaves,  the  l)roken  otl 

brandies,  and  the  genu  catching  ])a])ers,  whicli 
the  thoughtless  passers-by  have  thrown  about 
the  yard,  must  be  disposed  of  in  the  proverbial 
bonfire  before  her  task  is  finished. 

But  stop!  Houses  and  yards  are  iK^t  the  onl\ 
things  that  need  a  general  house  denning.  !'',  r- 
hapN  ycnir  resolutions  to  practice'  charity,  to  do 
a  tiny  but  kindly  act,  and  to  smile  when  the  trial 
seems  hardest  have  grown  a  bit  rusty.  This 
glorious  '-pring  time  meant  for  ])olishing  and 
brightening  your  good  intentions  ;ind  for  dis- 
carding the  useless  vices. 

Take  the  e.\am])le  set  by  liie  wise  housewife 
and  do  your  spring  cleaning  now  before  the  op- 
pressive heat  makes  you  too  languid  to  do  so. 


GROWING  UP. 

Could  there  be  any  adventure  more  interesting, 
more  vital,  more  intimate,  or  more  fraught  with 
thrills  and  danger  than  the  universal  adventure  of 
growing  nj)  ?  .\nd  \  et,  no  experience  is  taken 
with  such  utter  calmness  and  unconsciousness. 
Peo|)le  go  about  it  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  way. 

The  delightful  linu'  comes  into  every  girl's  life 
when  her  skirts  arc  lengthened,  and  her  school- 
girl mode  of  hair  dressing  is  iransformeij  into  a 
bewildering  coiffure  according  to  llie  latest  whim 
of  Dame  I'ashion.  She  arrives  at  the  knowing, 
rebellious,  and  nonchalant  stage  nf  a  High  .School 
senior.  She  graduates  from  college,  and  ilun, 
quite  suddenly,  the  great  realizatifn  (h.it  she  has 
grown  up  comes  to  her. 

She  has, — but  only  in  one  w^ay.  I'hysically, 


slie  has  attained  as  perfect  a  development  as, 
mo.st  i)roba])ly,  she  ever  will  have.  She  can  not 
add  another  inch  to  her  stature  if  she  wants  to. 
Hut,  figuratively,  she  can  add  without  ceasing, 
inches,  and  feet,  and  yards  to  her  mind  and  soul 
and  they  will  never  grow  up;  they  will  just  keep 
on  growing,  and  broadening,  and  deepening  until 
she,  herself,  sets  the  limit  to  their  development. 

ICvery  girl  can  remember  the  time  wdien  she  j 
thought,  that  if  she  would  only  walk  far  enough, 
she  could  quite  easily  reach  that  star  which  hung 
just  above  the  edge  of  a  distant  hill;  or  when  it 
rained  sjie  was  quite  sure  it  rained  over  the  whole 
earth.  Since  then  her  whole  world  has  changed. 
She  can  see  in  everything  around  her  a  meaning 
to  which  before  she  was  blind.  She  can  appre- 
ciate, and  realize,  and  feel  some  of  the  wonder  of 
life.  Slic  has  experienced  a  little  of  the  happi- 
ness of  growing  up,  for  growth  in  mind  and  soul 
means  growing  toward  Ciod. 


'I'lll':  SUNNY  SIDl'  Oi-  IRISH  LII'I-:. 

Life  for  the  Irishman  is  a  ])er|)ctual  s])ring- 
lime.  llis  lia])py  disposition  is  ])roverbial 
throughout  the  universe.  The  world  rings 
with  the  echoes  of  his  merriment.  W  lierever  the 
Irishman  goes  he  radiates  the  warmth  and  sun- 
shine of  his  native  disiiosition.  C  ircumstance 
never  interferes  with  the  Irishman's  good  cheer. 
That  he  is  able  to  be  optimistic  tnider  the  most 
trying  difficulties  is  well  illustrated  in  this  story: 

".Mike  and  I'at  were  touring  around  the  world. 
They  came  to  the  wild,  rank  jungles  of  Africa 
and  had  started  to  cross  that  country.  15ut  they 
had  not  gotten  far  before  they  were  captured  by 
some  cannibals.  These  carniverous  savages  hung 
the  Irishmen  in  a  tree,  split  their  veins  and  were 
drinking  Irish  blood  to  their  heart's  content.  I'at 
witnessed  and  suffered  the  cruelties  in  silence, 
until  they  came  to  tlie  drinking  scene  when  he 
turned  to  his  fellow  sufferer  and  said,  'Well, 
.Moike,  1  guess  they're  having  a  drink  on  us'." 

The  sunny  side  of  Irish  life  is  really  the  only 
side,  for  the  sons  o'  the  Land  o'  the  dreen  are 
always  hajipy.  r,ife  is  just  one  long,  laughing 
song  for  the  Irishman.  This  sunniness  of  dispo- 
sition is  not  characteristic  of  a  few  or  many  of 
the  Irish  people,  but  of  the  whole  nation.  Every 
native  of  Erin's  shore  is  typical  of  this  wonderful 
lightheartedness.  Merriment  is  his  i)redominant 
trait.   Whatever  his  lot  may  be  the  Irishman  has 
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ail  unfailing  faculty  for  getting  fun  out  of  life  all 
the  fun  there  is  in  it.  His  suj)renie  gift  of  cheer- 
fulness is  most  interesting  and  admirable.  In  by- 
gone (lays  when  the  people  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
were  so  sorely,  inhumanl\-,  persecuted  and  op- 
pressed by  the  English,  it  is  said  that  the  most 
effective  weapon  with  which  the  Irishman  could 
defend  himself  against  his  enemy  was  his  delight- 
ful optimism,  his  winning  wit  and  good  humor. 
No  pain  or  fear  could  cast  a  cloud  over  his  hori- 
zon or  disturb  the  delight  and  satisfaction  of  his 
mind  nor  could  any  weariness  of  oppression 
weigh  down  his  lightness  of  heart.  The  Irishman 
is  unchangeably  glad. 

Literature  is  a  reflection  of  life, — a  reflection 
of  the  thought,  sentiment,  aspiration  and  spirit 
of  the  people  by  whom  the  literature  is  produced. 
Irish  literature  reflects  in  every  page  the  happy, 
carefree  spirit  of  Irisii  life.  Volumes  of  wit  and 
humor  comprise  a  good  portion  of  Irish  letters. 
An  optimistic  strain  runs  all  through  their  litera- 
ture. The  Irishman  makes  of  life  a  perpetual  bliss, 
hence  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  life  of  this 
people  of  the  heather-covered  moor,  the  moun- 
tain, tlie  lake,  the  valley,  the  clif¥  and  strand,  has 
more  than  one  side. 


DRE.A.MS. 

There  are  dreams  and  dreams :  night-mares 
which  fill  the  mind  with  horror,  and  fanciful 
dreams  which  fill  it  with  delight,  but  these  are 
dreams  of  sleep.  The  reverie  is  the  most  com- 
mon and  conceded  by  many  to  be  the  most  pleas- 
ant and  beautiful.  The  mind  is  fully  conscious 
as  it  enters  the  realm  of  dreams  but  is  soon  lost  in 
the  fanciful  thoughts  of  what  was  or  might 
have  been. 

The  reverie  is  so  real  a  part  of  life  as  to  be 
reflected  in  literature.  There  are  stories  based 
u])on  dreams ;  there  are  essays  written  alxnit  them 
and  plays  which  are  only  dreams.  One  of  the 
most  popular  reveries  used  in  fiction  is  that  of 
dream-children.  Charles  Lamb  has  written  a 
beautiful  essay  upon  the  children  which  might 
have  been.  This  same  subject  has  been  used  by 
Longfellow  in  his  "Children's  Hour."  One  can 
almost  see  the  aged  poet  sitting  in  his  easy  chair 
with  the  children  of  his  fancy  standing  around 
him  in  the  twilight.  Kipling  has  also  a  story  of 
dream-children  called  "They." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  war  will  not  destroy 


this  element  of  fanciful  imagination  among  our 
writers  and  jieople  because  it  is  these  dreams 
which  draw  man  away  from  the  c<jmmon  things 
of  life  and  lifts  him  lo  the  things  of  God. 


THE   DEPIiXD.XBLE  ILAHIT. 

The  dejjendable  habit  has  as  many  interpreta- 
tions as  tliere  are  people.  Some  profit  immensely 
by  it,  while  for  others  it  is  a  source  of  constant 
trouble.  For  example,  a  never-failing  habit  of 
rising  at  6 :59  and  stumbling  into  the  study-hall 
at  the  "Amen"  of  morning  prayers  will  cause 
our  Prefect  to  fall  back  on  her  "dependable 
habit"  of  giving  the  next  Sunday's  gospel  to  be 
written  by  the  culprit.  Xow  there  are  some  also, 
that  have  the  "dependable  habit"  of  rising  just 
twenty  minutes  after  the  bell  rings.  This  is  bet- 
ter as  there  is  sufficient  time  to  dress  and  op- 
jiortunity  for  a  leisurely  walk  to  the  study-hall, 
even  admitting  an  inspection  of  all  its  parts  be- 
fore prayers  are  begun.  The  follower  of  this 
kind  of  a  "dependable  habit"  never  seems  in  a 
hurry  and  on  the  whole  finds  life  more  on  the 
order  of  a  "bed  of  roses"  than  those  who  are 
habitually  late. 

BOOK  REVIEW. 

The  singers  of  Ireland  are  as  proverbial  as 
her  saints  and  scholars  and  not  infrequently  their 
"sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thoughts."  Dora  Sigerson  (Mrs.  Clement 
Shorter)  was  such  a  singer.  Her  'theme  was 
Ireland  in  every  phase  of  its  loveliness  to  her 
and  her  passionate  love  for  it.  When  she  saw  a 
part  of  the  flower  of  her  country  crushed  in  the 
riots  of  Easter  week,  1916,  she  grieved  her  own 
heart  out  over  the  futile  tragedy  and  the  hope 
deferred.  The  volume  of  her  poems.  The  Sad 
\'cars  ( G.  H.  Doran)  written  during  the  war 
have  been  termed  "the  soul  of  Ireland  in  war- 
time." Their  nnisic,  their  mysticism,  their  haunt- 
ing melancholy  are  those  of  the  Irish  poet,  their 
l)assionate  patriotism  is  almost  that  of  the  mar- 
tyrs for  whom  they  grieve.  But  their  heartbreak 
rises  above  nationality  and  lilterature,  the  sublime 
testimony  of  the  devotion  of  a  strong  woman 
who  loved  "unto  the  end." 

In  her  introduction  to  the  book.  Katherine 
Tvnan  pays  such  tribute  to  the  dead  poet  as 
makes  one  feel  that  her  self,  her  life  was  a 
poem,  greater  and  finer  than  any  that  she  wrote. 
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EXTi-R'l"  \  l\Mi:\  I  S. 

On  the  evening  of  Tlnirsday.  I'"el)niar\  13  the 
following  program  was  given  In  the  members  of 
the  Ensemble  and  Interpretation  Classes  assisted 
of  Professor  Richard  Seidel,  critic  of  St.  Marv's 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

1.  Hungarian  Dances      -       -       -       .       .    Bra  Inns 

Piano:   Misses  G.  Soldani.  E.  Broiissard. 
Violin  :   Professor  R.  Seidel- 

2.  Moderate  assai,  Op-  188     -      -      .      .  Daucln 

Violin  Class:  Mis-es  M.  Blanco,  H-  Hetz, 
G.  Broussard,  L-  Gleason,  M-  Humphrey. 
M-  Keown,  Margaret  Kahl :  Prof.  Seidel- 

3.  Hark-  Hark,  the  Lark     -       -       -  Sclinbert-Liszt 

Miss  H.  Betz. 

4.  Suite  for  Four  Solo  Violins      -       -  Socchlin;/ 

Misses  M.  Blanco.  H.  Betz,  G.  Brou.-sard; 
Professor  R-  Seidcl- 

5-  Vocal  Quartette,  "Irish  Folksong"         -  Fuotc 
Misses  B-  Guthrie.  G-  Soldani.  S-  Jobst.  M- 
Gebhard-     Piano:    Miss   E.  Broussard. 
Violin:   Professor  R.  Seidel. 

6.  Jardins  sous  la  Pluic      -       -       -       -  Debiissv 

Miss  H.  O'Melia- 

7.  .Andantino      ------      /r.  I.ciiiars 

Violin  Clasi — I'iann  :  Mi^s  E-  .Meloy. 

8-  Patriotic  Song:  The  1  Ionic  Road       J.  ./•  Car/'ciilcr 

Violin  Class— Piano:  Miss  E-  Meloy. 

9-  Star  Spangled  Banner      -       -       -       -  - 

Piano:    Miss  H-  O'.Melia. 
*  *  *  * 

■]  hrungli  the  thoui^htful  kin(hH'ss  of  .Mr.  K.  A. 
Stoll  of  South  Bend,  the  fiillo\vin;^f  delightful 
jjrogram  was  a  com])liment  to  the  facultv  and 
.students  of  St.  Mary's  on  h'cbruary  23  : 
1.  When  the  Roses  Bloom  -  -  -  Rchltanil 
Mr.  C-  O-  Kruetrer- 

2-  Quartette— Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny  lilami 

I)r-  I'"-  D-  Hager.  Messrs.  E-  Crcpeau,  C.  O- 
Krueger,  F{.  Dunike. 

3-  The  Two  Cirenadier.s       -        -       -  Schuiintini 
Jinrikisha       -       -       -       .       .  _ 

Mr.  E.  Crcpeau- 

4.  Pianf> — "To  Spring"  .       .       .       .  (irlri/ 

Miss  (ireta  h'dner. 
S-  I'ntil       -       -       .       -  _  SiviJcrson 

King  Out  Bells  of  Peace  -       Caro  Roma 

.\Ir.  K.  hiimkc- 

6.  The  Garden  of  My  Heart      -       -       -       .  Ball 
A.  Perfect  Day     -       -       -       -       -      C.J.  Bond 
Messrs-  C-  Krueger,  E-  Crepeau. 


^-  Jc'Ti       ------//.  T.  Burlciijli 

.M<itluT  (>'  .Mine  -       -       -  Kit>liii(/-7\)tirs 

Dr.  F.  D.  Hager. 

8.  Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  (iround        U  - Kitli  cdgc 
Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning      -  Ford-Novello 
The  Quartette. 
.\cconipanist — Miss  Greta  Edner. 

lo  tile  arti.sts  whose  names  appear  on  the  pro- 
gram, to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Hager,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stoll,  to  the  Misses  Stoll  and  Hager  who 
accompanied  them.  St.  Mary's  expresses  hearty 
and  sincere  api)reciation  of  the  evening's  enter- 
t;'inment. 

*  *  *  * 

Sunday,  Jan.  9,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Expression  Class  the  I^xhibition  Hall  was  trans- 
formed into  a  little  bit  of  Japan.  "Abbu  San  of 
(  '1(1  Japan,"  a  refreshing  three  act  play,  was  pre- 
sented amidst  incense  and  chrysanthemums. 
I.ucile  .Miller  as  Abbu  San,  the  i)rincess,  did  full 
justice  to  the  leading  role.  While  Esther  Carrico 
the  I')lack  Mammy  from  "Old  \"irginy,"  proved 
an  interesting  character  in  picturesque  Japan. 

I'K()(;h.\  m  . 

.Mad.im  .M;isago,  Manager  of  the  Players.  ..Beatrice  Rea 

Ono,  Her  .Maid  of  All  Work  Helen  Minnhan 

.Ahhn  San,  Daughter  of  His  Majesty  Lucile  Miller 

Tile  Duchess  Fuji-no.  Second  Cousin  of  His 

Maje  ty    Edith  Hessell 

Lady  \'ugiri  (.MisI  of  the  I'-vening),  Her  Daughter, 

 Helen  Smith 

()  .Malsuka  San,  ()  Kiku  S;iii.  Maids  of  Honor  to  tlie 
Princes.-. ..Elizabeth  Longley,  Kathcrine  Schmalzried 

Oliann,  Wife  of  Jnn/o,  llie  Bandit ...  Veronica  McCabe 

.\'atsu-no.  Hostess  of  Inn,  "Million  Welcomes" 

  Marie  Humphrey 

Okuku,  Porter  at  Inn  ^  Dorothy  I'rank 

Sad;i  and  Vasa,   Two  Little  Peasant  Maids, 

 Cecelia  Woltcr  and  Mildred  Kemiedy 

.Miss  ileiirietta  D.isli,  An  Anuricrui  .\'e\v.;vvritcr, 

  Margaret  O'Laughlin 

Amit  Paradise,  a  Black  .Mammy  from  "Ole  Virginny" 

  Esther  Carrico 

Ad  1  —  P;il,ice  in  the  Imperial  City. 
.Act  II  —  I')oat  on  .Slumber  River. 

.ACT  IH — Courtyard  of  ;mi  Imi  in  Hill  Country. 
Time — During  .Aiini'al  Clirysaiitlicimmi  I'ete. 
Place— \n  Old  Japan. 

Directed  by  Laura  St.  A.  Keller. 
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GLl' AXIN'GS. 

'I'liis  year's  junior  I'rom  held  i^'riday  cvcMiins^', 
the  twenty-tirst,  was  a  gahi  occasion  at  St.  Mary's. 
The  Mxliibition  Hall  was  transformed  into  a 
hairyland  of  trees  and  Howers.  h>ederickson's 
Orchestra,  in  a  bower  of  cherry  blooms  and 
palms,  furnished  the  music  for  the  occasion. 
Around  the  (.lance  hall  were  arranged  cozy  cor- 
ners, made  home-like  with  rugs  and  cushions. 
N'arious  colored  balloons  floated  over  the  dancers. 
Refreshments  were  served  at  small  tables  on  the 
stage.  Flowers  and  soft  lights  produced  the 
effect  of  a  Terrace  Garden. 

The  Grand  March,  which  began  promptly  at 
seven-thirty,  was  led  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
Junior  and  Senior  Classes,  Miss  Anne  Kelleher 
and  Miss  Cecilia  Fitzgibbon. 

The  third  dance  was  the  "Senior  Favor  Dance," 
only  the  Juniors  and  Seniors  participating.  Each 
Senior  was  presented  with  a  nosegay. 

The  attractive  programs  were  the  gift  of  ]\Iiss 
Helen  Holland  of  the  class  of  '16. 

Missionary  zeal  was  aroused  in  the  hearts  of 
St.  Mary's  girls,  on  Friday,  Feb.  17.  by  Rev. 
Newton  W.  Thompson  of  Ossinning,  N.  Y.  In  his 
lecture  on  Foreign  Missions,  Father  Thompson 
traced  the  religious  history  of  a  number  of  the 
missionary  countries.  Both  the  interest  of  the 
topic  and  the  fervor  of  the  speaker  won  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  students,  inspiring  them  to 
dreams  of  labor  among  the  "wild  men  of  Borneo." 

This  has  been  a  Movie  month  at  St.  Mary's. 
]\londay.  February  10,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Douglas  Fairbanks  in  "In  Again  and  Out 
Again."  Charlie  Chaplin  in  "Shoulder  Arms" 
entertained  us  \'alentine  Day.  "America's  An- 
swer" was  the  title  of  the  picture  shown  on 
Washington's  birthday.  Saturday,  29th,  Jack 
Pickford  greeted  us  in  "Jack  and  Jill." 

The  Fourth  Academic  Comedians  furnished  an 
evening  of  laughs  Monday,  the  seventeenth. 
Among  the  most  amusing  features  was  a  boat 
scene,  inspired  by  the  marvelous  production  of 
Abbu  San  of  Old  Japan.  The  Expression  Class 
was  equal  to  the  parody  and  showered  boquets  of 
cabbages.  Cleon  Pernod  and  Helen  McGinnis 
were  especially  pleasing  in  the  dance  of  the  Vo- 
getts.  After  the  entertainment  the  girls  enjoyed 
a  pleasant  hour  of  dancing. 

The  basket  ball  game  between  the  Seniors  and 


So])homores,  with  the  depressing  score  of  30  to 
(i  in  favor  of  the  So])homores,  proved  that  class 
distinction  is  of  no  avail  at  democratic  St. 
Marv's.  I'.oth  cla.sses  were  well  sui)i)orted,  and 
the  banners,  ribbons  and  songs  heightened  the 
enthusiasm.  The  Seniors  proved  good  losers 
and  the  Soi)hs  most  gracious  victors. 

The  Tennis  Club  entertained  Tuesday  evening, 
I'ebruary  25,  with  a  bridge  and  five  hundred 
party.  Helen  Delaney  was  awarded  first  prize  in 
bridge.  Marion  Flaherty  second  and  Genevieve 
I'roussard  the  consolation.  Nancy  Daly  won  the 
honors  in  five  hundred,  Cecelia  Fitzgibbons  took 
second  place,  and  Florentia  Clark  won  the  conso- 
lation prize.  Refreshments  were  served  at  the 
close  of  the  evening  by  the  committee  in  charge. 

Wednesday  afternoon.  February  26,  the  Juniors 
enjoyed  the  first  real  thrill  of  "Senior  Privi- 
leges." Town  proved  quite  a  diversion  to  their 
eager  spirits,  but  after  a  show,  a  visit  to  Robert- 
son's tea  room.  etc..  St.  Mary's  looked  good 
to  the  weary  crowd. 

SENIOR  MURMURINGS. 

Nancy  (enthusiastically) — "O,  I  am  going  to 
Detroit  to  interview  Mrs.  Sullivan's  private  sec- 
retary about  my  essay."   (Don't  queer  it). 

Ar,NF<:s  (lowly) — "Maybe  I'm  going  to  Greece." 
(  So  you've  reached  the  melting  point?) 

Cecilia  (indifferently) — "I  think  I  ought  to 
call  at  the  White  House."  Make  "tum.  tum," 
a  substitute!  ? ) 

Ada  (despairingly) — "O.  well,  I  think  I'll  go 
to  heaven  before  I  finish  mine."  (Purgatory  must 
end  first). 

The  Music  graduates  and  under  graduates  gave 
an  informal  dance  in  St.  Angelas  Hall  to  the  Col- 
lege and  Academic  Departments  Friday  evening. 
February  28. 

The  Seniors  looked  their  full  dignity  Sunday. 
March  2.  when  they  wore  their  caps  and  gowns 
for  the  first  time.  Congratulations  Seniors,  we 
are  proud  of  you ! 

The  following  former  students  were  guests  of 
St.  Mary's  during  the  past  month :  Mesdames 
Marie  Corbitt-^McCarthy  and  Louise  Edwards- 
O'Donnell ;  the  Misses  Hazel  Hawkins,  Helen 
Madden.  Margaret  Elbel  and  Helen  Holland. 

The  annual  Forty  Hours  Devotion  opened  at 
High  Mass  Sunday  morning,  March  2. 
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The  Preparatory  De])artmcnt  celebrated 
George  Washington's  birthday  with  a  colonial 
party.  Decorations  in  their  recreation  hall  were 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  each  little 
girl  wore  a  colonial  costnnie.  After  a  short  pro- 
gram in  which  members  of  the  department  ap- 
peared, dancing  was  the  princi])al  interest  of  the 
evening's  entertainment. 

Congratnlations  and  very  best  wishes  for  the 
future  St.  -Mary's  offer>  in  resjjonse  to  mar- 
riage announcements  of  Konc  McC'iiIlough  to  Mr. 
Claude  M.  Sullivan  of  Davenport,  Iowa:  Blanche 
Fink  to  Mr.  I'atrick  Ilcure  (iibbons  of  Cliicago, 
111.:  Morence  .Montgomery  to  Mr.  Lewis  !■". 
Keck  of  Chicago.  111.,  and  Lyda  Murray  to  Mr. 
James  Stanton  Ryan  of  Silver  City,  New  Mexico. 


In  their  bereavement,  St.  Mary's  ofifcrs  warm- 
est sympathy  witli  the  promise  of  i)ravers  for 
their  dear  departed,  to  Irene  and  Kathleen  .Ma- 
her :  to  .Marie,  lUanclie  and  l^)retto  Edwards;  to 
i'aulinc  Doherty :  Kthel  Ilartman:  to  the  rela- 
tives of  Kmma  Wriglit-Riordan  ami  Kalldeen 
Cashin-Jobst. 


nk(,A\l/ ATIOX  Ol'  .ML'SIC  CL.KSSF.S. 
.Mai<(  11,  1919. 

Piano, 
sknior  dkpartmem. 
Second  5 'r^r— Misses  C.  Retz,  E.  Brnussard,  G.  .Sol- 

doni,  H.  O'Melia. 
First  Year — Miss  E.  Meloy. 

JUNIOR   DKPARTMK  NT. 

Second  Yenr — Misses  K.  Hrazzill,  K.  Dolan,  1..  Grady, 
N.  L.  Holt,  R.  Kramer.  Mildred  .Miller.  .\1.  Pur- 
man,  L.  Riley. 

First  Year — Misses  M.  Casey.  1).  CunniiiKliam,  F. 
Guthrie.  E.  Ilartman,  V.  de  la  Moiissaye,  Ma- 
honey,  C  Martin,  M.  Mellett,  M.  Reefe,  A.  Roth, 
II.  .Smith,  M.  Suf{rue,  i\.  Vanlleiivel. 

I  N  T  KR  M  KU I A  TK  1 1 K  I>  A  RT  M  K  N  T. 

Second  Year — Misses  F.  Anihler,  C.  Atkin-on,  L.  P.ar- 
liy,  11.  P.aiiinan,  M.  Bnckley,  M.  Butler,  A.  Con- 
stantin.  .M.  Cummins,  H-  Delaney,  ,'\.  DuKfjan,  M. 
I^nKIi^ll■  G.  (ireen,  T.  Iloeny,  .\.  Johnson,  II.  John- 
son. .\.  Keenan.  I.  Kehoe,  J.  Kelly.  M.  A.  Koont/. 
G.  I^,e  rh,  .M.  R.  Mc.Manns,  A.  Mills,  |i.  Morency, 
.M.  0'l>aiiKhIin,  .\1.  Rempe,  II.  Rend,  S.  Reynolds, 
M.  Ro  ek,  M.  .Schuster,  11.  Smidt,  K.  Sullivan. 
P.  Sullivan. 

lirsi  J'r^r— Misses  II.  I'.arrowman.  .M-  L.  I'.lanco,  G. 
Boyle.  II.  Brown.  V.  Urucknian,  I-'.,  i'.urke,  .\1. 
Grdlopy,  Coimahle,  J.  Cruzen.  I,.  D.dy.  1'".  Dolan, 
G.  Downey,  II.  l-arrell,  J.  Minn.  C  Foster,  M. 
Frantzen,  J.  Godhelp.  .\1.  (iuedelhoefer,  F.  Haas,  C. 
Johns.  Marie  Kahl,  II.  Kelly,  I'".  Kennedy,  I).  Kin«, 
-M.  L.  Lennon,  R.  U)xeman,  I.  Matthews,  V.  .Mc- 
Cahe,  I).  .Menden.  Maud  Miller.  L.  Minahan,  V. 
.Morrison,  .M.  O'Donnell.  F.  Pace.  B.  PaulKer. 
J.  Pick.  B.  Rea.  I".  RettiK.  V.  Salerno,  L.  Saftler, 
M.  Wallace. 


PRKPARATOKV    DKl'AKT  M  KNT. 

Second  )'car— Misses  F.  Brook;,  M.  Clark.  L.  Frank. 
T.  Hennessey,  H.  Holliday,  M.  F-  Holliday,  M.  J. 
Johnstone,  .\.  Keenan,  1.  Kerwin,  Al.  Lancaster, 
G-  Luith.  F.  Longley.  M.  Moynihan,  E.  Oher- 
wiiider,  .\.  T.  Orr,  A.  Santini,  C.  Villareal. 

First  r,-(7;-— Misses  P.  Dale,  N.  Elbel,  E.  Hamilton, 
1'".  Kabzinska,  V.  Kays,  J.  Kearns,  D.  Lipson,  M. 
F.  Lyon,  K.  Schmalzried,  1).  Talbot,  M.  Walters, 
W.  Walters,  11.  Willett. 

PiPK  Orcan. 

PREPAKATOKV    DKPART  M  KXT. 

Second  )'riir — Miss  M.  Gehhard. 

I  I  ARP, 

INTKRMEDIATK  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  I'cflr— Misses  R.  .McCarthy,  M.  Reefe- 

First  )■<■,/<-— Misses  E.  Melny.  .M.  O'Donnell.  B-  Paulger. 

PREPARATORY  DEPART AU't NT. 

First  IVi;;-— Misses  R  Soldani,  M.  Brenner. 

Van. IN. 

JI'MOR  DICPAKTMENT. 

Second  )'<'(i;-— M iss  Al.  del  R.  Blanco. 
First  )'e,ir — Miss  H.  Belz. 

INTERMEDIA  T E  1 ) iC  1 '  A  RT  M  I-:  N  T . 

Second  ]'car — .Misses  G.  Broussard,  L.  Glcason. 
I'irst  Year — Misses  M.  Humphrey,  M.  Jones,  J.  Kelly, 
M.  Keown,  M.  B.  Van  lleuvel. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year — Misses  IT.  Brazzill,  K.  Keenan.  Margaret 

Kahl.  Miriam  Ward. 
l-irst  Year — Misses  P.  Sullivan.  L.  White. 

Mandolin. 

preparatory  department. 
First  Year — Mis.ses  S.  Couttelenc,  H.  Rend. 

GriTAR. 
PREPARATORY   DEPART  M  ENT. 

First  )'('i/r— Miss  H.  Moore. 

I  Iarmony. 

Misses  F-  Broussard,  (i.  Soldani,  C  Betz,  B-  O'Melia. 
S-  Jobst,  N.  L.  Holt.  F.  Meloy,  H.  Burke,  M.  Pur- 
man,  F.  Mahoney,  P.  Sullivan,  M.  Reefe,  M.  Miller, 
M.  O'Laughlin,  M.  Gehhard,  K.  Brazzill,  M.  Sugruc, 
II.  Betz,  L.  Riley,  II.  Rend,  I'.  Guthrie.  V.  McCabe, 
M.  Rosek,  1).  ("nnningliam  R.  l\)-ainer,  K.  Dolan. 

Vocal. 

senior  department. 

Second  Year — Miss  .S.  Jobst. 

Jl'NIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year — Miss  Guthrie. 
First  )'ear — Miss  G.  Soldam'. 

I  NTERM  EDI  ATE  DEPART  M  ENT. 

Second  )'ear' — Mis.ses  M.  Gehhard.  D.  Ryno. 
/■irst  )'car — Misses  A.  Constantine,  D.  Cunningham.  A. 
JiibiiMin,  II,  .Sniidl,  L.  Shaughnessy. 

I '  R  i  ;  1 '  A  R  A  r  o  in'  D I-:  I '  A  R  T  M  !•:  N  T . 

Second  Year — Misses  L.  Atkinson,  \.  F.  Holt,  X'. 
Keenan,  R.  McCarthy.  R.  Stoll. 

I'irst  Year — Misses  G.  Boyle.  II.  Burke,  V.-  liurkbarts- 
meier,  N.  Flbel,  A.  Hoit.  M.  Humphrey.  V.  Kays, 
H.  Kelly,  R.  Logeman.  J-  Lecour,  D.  NIassey.  Mil- 
dred Miller.  M.  O'Laughlin,  M.  Purman,  H.  Smith. 
P.  Sullivan.  L.  White. 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
1  tors  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Milhnery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

\'  make  and  keep  in  stoek  every  class 
of  KOO<1s  required  by  difTerent 
Reli;;ious  Communities. 

H(!iiry  ('.  Duriiiul,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Kstablished  185  L 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Succe.sisoit?  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 
I^ake,  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 

CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We   arc   lica(l(|uarfcrs   for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  comliines 
(lural)ility  and  art.    .\s  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best   trade;   for   the   custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful    fitting   and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

BAKER  S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

jl  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

1                SOUTH  BEND 

Relatives  and  friends 
of    Notre    Dame  and 
St.     Mary's  students 
who    desire    to  keep 
posted   on  University 
and   Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month ;  two 
months    or   more,  35 
cents    a    month ;  one 
year,     $4;     by  mail, 
postage   paid   cash  in 
advance. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furni.shed  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  I.islitK,  Tin.  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310   VA.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
C  <7SSrtrA>s  tinei  Stirinlices 

Foi-  AU;ir  Doys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Prie.sts'  Alh.s.                  Priests'  Supplies. 
Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  ete. 

LINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 

ver  Opera  House  Blilg.    Personal  Attention 

(i(c           Home  5842          t,    ■  ■         Home  5/02 
^^^"^       Bell  886              ^"'^''^"'^^  Bell  3561 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  .1.  .M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington     Soutli  Bend,  Ind. 

HE    1.    W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AlVD  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mf.s.  of  Ari.ston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Office  Residence 
'W     Phone  fi89              Bell  Phone  1162 
ome  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

M.  Stiidebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Wesliinpton  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Beper  Floral  Cc 

(Incorporated) 
UKJHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATK 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Ci 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

I'Idwits  (elcsiaphcd  to  all  parts  of  the  U. 
131  North  Michigan  Street 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


T  III:  W'li  1TI-.  I  l()i"SI-: 
W  ASlllNGTON 

.1/3'  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  ])lcasc(I  to  know  that  despite  tlic  iimisiial  burdens  imposed  up  ni  our 
])coplc  by  tlie  war  they  have  maintained  their  schools  and  other  ageiicie.-;  of 
education  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  sliould  be  continuvd 
tlirou<,diout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  off  in  attendance  in  elementary  scliools,  high  scliools  or  colleges  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  affecting  lioth  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  w;ir  con- 
tinues there  will  l)e  constant  need  of  very  hirgt'  numl)ers  of  men  and  women  01 
the  highest  and  nm.^i  thor(iUgh  training  for  war  service  in  many  hues,  .\ltcr 
the  war  there  will  lie  urgent  need  not  onlv  for  trained  leadershi])  in  all  lines  of 
industrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  preparation  on  the  i)art"of  all  the  pe()])le.  /  would  thcre.fore.  urge 
that  the  people  continue  to  (jive  generous  support  to  their  scliools  of  all  "rades 
and  that  the  schools  adjust  themselves  as  u  iscly  a^  possible  to  the  ne^v  condilions 
to  the  end  that  no  hoy  or  (jirt  shall  hare  less  opportunity  for  education  because 
of  the  war  and  that  the  Xation  may  he  sirenf/lhened  as  it  can  only  he  Ihrouf/h 
the  riijht  edmatinu  of  all  its  people. 

(  'ordialh  and  sincerely  your-;, 

\Y()()I)R(  )\V  V.'ILSON. 

I  Ion.  I-  kan  ki.i  .n  K.  I  ..\ni;, 


Set  retary  of  the  Interior 
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When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

came  to 

"Mirror"  Candies  sold  here  exclusively. 

D.  IVIacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Fine    Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
nants and  Pillows  at 

MRS.  M.  A.  FRALICK'S 

131  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;  Bell  302 

CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 

216  W.  Washington  Ave.,  South  Bead 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Electric 
Appliances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economical 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  dainty 
luncheons.   No  waste  of  time  or  heat 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors   Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc, 

G.  E.  M  E  Y  E  R  &  S  O  N 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 

Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
eind  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH     PHONES  85» 

Davlea    Liaundr]'    Co.,   2349-51  Cottase 
Grove  Ave,,  Chlcanro,  Phone 
Calumet  1070, 

Sterling  Silver  Coraagre  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

StrrlInK  Silver  2  and  4-Pln  Sets, 
MtcrlInK  Silver  and  Enamel  Cuff  Links. 
ROSARY  I3EADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOUTH     n  K  N  1)  .  INDIANA 

OPTOMETRY 

^^^^^^^^^^^^     MPTRV  IUI*90iir»A 

^Of^^^K^mm^           m  &  1  ri  T -^XO  iVlCaBUro 

DR.  JOHN  H.  EIAAS,  Optometrist, 

Suite  512.  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South    Dend,  Indiana. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.    Established  1868 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Por}^  and  Beans, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Mobiles  Motto: 

ITTAKESTHE       /         Tl  A  T 
TOMAKETHE        I    U  L  V  1 
ANDPAYSTHE      /    |1  T    \  1 
TOSELLTHE             N  Ij  ll  1 
And  it  Tastes  the     |         mM  M. 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Bell  Phone  602          Home  Phone  965 

National  Grocer  Co. 

IVholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENU  INDIANA 

McCray 
R^>fri£^pra.tor  Co 

IJulIder.s  of  ref rlperatorg  of 
all  Htyle.s  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

007  Mill  Street,  KISNDALLVILLB,  IND. 

Yellow  Taxicab  and 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Michigan  St.  and  Colfax  Avenue 
Bell  Phones           Home  Phones 
514  5516 
22  6022 

CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Mary's,  for 
one  or  two  Passengers,  $1.00,  and  60c 
for  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Passenger 
rates.     Seven  Passenger  Cars  for  all 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 

Indiana  Lumber  k  Mfg.  Co, 

Office: — Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Miahawaka,  Ind. 

Home  Phono.  1474          Bell  Phone,  660 

Tn<^FPR  WOT  F 

CONTnA,CTOR,  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER 

820  EAST  COtiFAX  ATENT7B1. 

Eyes  Examined 

'^^^I^    Glasnes  Properly  Fitted 

-^,n  •       Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

^-^S^flW^  >,  OPTICIANS 

-  j^V^-^    '      230  S.  Mich.  St. 

Vl.                   Est.  1900         Both  Phones 

Hollingsworth-Tumer  Co. 

Velvet  Ice  l^ream  and  lees 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 

831  South  Mam  St.     South  Bend,  Ind, 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


FoiiiKled 

1S42 


Chartered 
1844 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
Science,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.*  Commer- 
cial School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 


CATALOGUES    ON    APPLICATION    TO   THE  REGISTRAR. 


The  Best  Place  to  Shop 


It  is  always  pleasing  to  us  to  hear 
this  store  referred  to  as  the  "Person- 
ality Store."  We  take  personal  inter- 
est to  make  our  store  a  meeting  place 
when  shopping  or  visiting  the  city. 


Our  Tea  Room  with  service  just  as 
you  like  it  invites  you.  Salad — Sand- 
wiches— ^Birthday  or  party  cakes  made 
to  order. 

Robertson  Bros.  Co'. 


St,  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  IStiT,  is  prepared  to  Im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For    terms  address 
SISTERS    OF    THE    HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL.. 

Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 

(Hoosier) 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

228  North  Michigan  Street 
South  Bend, Ind. 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conducted    by    tlie    Sisters    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  most  acceptable  age  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For    furthefr    information  address 
SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Notre   Dame   Ave.   and  Madison  Street 
SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 


An   Ideal  Catholic  Publication. 

Dublin  Reviov, 

THE 


*'Ave  Maria 

A  Catholic  Magazine. 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  the 
Blessed  'Oirgin 

26  pp.  Imp.  Svn.     Publi.shed  weekly  and 
monthly.    With  illustrations. 
The  Greatest   Variety  of  Good 
Reading   by   the  Best  VVrlter.s. 

Term.s:  One  year,  ,$2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscriber.s.  Foi-eign  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  in- 
teresting bof)ks.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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No.  8 

FULFILLMENT. 

Vl  L  1  now,  0  breathless  joy,  you  take  my  heart ! 

m)  \  thousand  tremulous  loves  within  me  start! 
1  he  nisjht  liefore  the  morning  sun  is  fled— 
Lo !  He  is  risen,  as  He  said  — 
My  Christ,  whom  all  the  world  called  dead. 
.'\h  !  yes,  the  scars  upon  His  brow,  the  wounded  side, 
But  see  again!  How  wondrous  glorified! 

S.    M.  F. 

RL'SKIN  AND  LOWELL  AS  CRITICS  OF  DANTE. 


}T  is  significant  that  the  most  beautiful  trib- 
utes to  Catholicism,  whether  it  be  to  her 
dogma,  her  ritual,  her  treasuries  of  art  or 
science,  her  illustrious  saints  or  her  men  of 
fame,  are  the  tributes  of  those  outside  the  faith. 
To  the  Catholic  the  Church  is  the  sun  which 
illumines  and  vivifies  all  things.  He  becomes  so 
accustomed  to  her  brilliancy  that  he  only  half 
appreciates  it.  But  to  the  non-Catholic  the  Church 
i^  like  a  dazzling  light  against  the  black  night. 
Although  he  cannot  comprehend  her  truths  he 
is  awe-struck  by  her  beauty  and  magnificence.  It 
i-.  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  critics  of  Dante 
should  be  found  without  the  Church.  Ruskin,  in 
F.ngland  and  Lowell  in  the  Cnited  States,  more 
th.an  any  other  English  critics  have  appreciated 
the  work  of  the  e.xiled  Florentine. 

Ruskin's  criticism  of  Dante  was  like  Ruskin 
himself,  whole-hearted  but  erratic.  He  never 
wrote  a  deliberate  critical  essay  on  Dante  but 
references  to  the  Divina  Comedia  are  found,  if 
not  on  every  page  at  least  in  every  chapter  of 
everytliing  which  he  wrote  after  he  became  ac- 
(|uainted  with  Cary's  translation  of  the  poem. 
Dante  seemed,  like  art,  to  permeate  his  whole  be- 
ing. From  tlTe  rich  store  house  of  the  Comedia  he 
drew  material  to  illustrate  every  lesson,  artistic, 
m.oral  or  philosophical  that  he  wished  to  teach 
(and  Ruskin  was  forever  teaching).  Lowell  says 
of  this  passionate  devotion  to  Dante,  "The  im- 
sginative  Ruskin  is  rapt  by  him  as  we  have  seen 
perhaps  beyond  the  limit  where  critical  appre- 
ciation merges  into  enthusiasm."  This  unbridled 
enthusiasm  was  the  onlv  fault,  if  fault  it  could 


be  called,  of  Ruskin's  criticism.  Insight  he  nn- 
doubtedl}'  had,  btit  it  was  an  emotional  rather 
th.an  an  intellectual  sight.  Because  of  this,  Rus- 
kin's judgment  of  the  Comedia,  though  never 
lacking  in  conviction  and  force  is  sometimes 
blurred  and  inaccurate.  His  artistic  tempera- 
ment, his  broad  culture,  his  great  love  for  Italy, 
the  incarnation  of  the  beautiful,  were  cjualities 
which  more  than  atoned  for  his  faults.  They 
made  him,  indeed,  the  ideal  critic  for  Dante,  the 
poet,  the  artist  and  the  patriot.  In  his  criticisms 
Ruskin,  the  artist,  is  never  far  in  the  background. 
He  comments  on  the  "thick  brown  mist,"  which 
Dante  encountered  in  the  Inferno  and  e.xjilains 
that  the  color  lacked  warmth  and  would  corre- 
spond to  a  dark  slate  gray.  He  marvels  at  Dante's 
skill  in  ]iortraying  P>ancesca  de  Rimini.  The 
beauty  of  the  portrait  is  due,  so  he  tells  us,  to  the 
skillful  use  of  color.  "Without  color  perfect  ex- 
pression can  never  be."  Of  the  structure  of  hell 
he  says,  "Here  it  is  in  labyrinthine  form."  He 
tlicn  proceeds  to  supply  an  illustratiou  which  he 
discusses  in  great  detail.  "It  is  accurately  sep- 
arated into  circles  drawn  with  well-painted  com- 
passes ;  mapped  and  properly  surveyed  in  every 
(hrection,  trenched  in  a  thoroughly  good  style  of 
engineering  from  depth  to  depth  and  <livided  in 
the  accurate  middle  of  the  abyss  into  a  concentric 
scries  of  moats  and  embankments." 

But  more  often  Ruskin,  the  ardent  disciple,  pre- 
dominates. Dante  to  him  was  the  incarnation  of 
htiman  perfection,  "the  central  man  of  all  the 
worlrl,  as  representing  in  perfect  balance  the 
imaginative,  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  at 
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their  liigliest."  Something  of  what  Beatrice 
meant  to  Dante,  Dante  meant  to  Ruskin. 

Our  own  James  Russell  Lowell  came  to  tho 
study  of  Dante  with  quite  a  different  sjMrit  than 
did  Ruskin.  The  latter  carried  Cary's  transla- 
tion of  the  Divina  Comedia  with  him  at  all  times 
"for  an  antidote  for  venemous  thoughts.'" 
Lowell  opened  the  sacred  pages  of  the  Comedia 
in  his  hook  lined  study  or  in  the  class  room,  l  ie 
wrote  of  it  such  things  as  he  had  learned  from 
twenty  years  of  assiduous  study.  The  result  is 
less  spontaneous  but  more  literary  than  Rus- 
kin's.  "The  stern  outline  of  his  system,"  he 
writes  of  Dante's  plan,  "wavers  and  melts  be- 
fore the  reader  in  a  mirage  of  imagination  that 
lifts  from  beyond  the  sphere  of  vision  and  hangs 
ill  serener  air  images  of  infinite  suggestion  pro- 
jected from  worlds  not  realized  but  substantial 
of  faith,  hope  and  aspiration."  Ruskin  would 
have  blurted  out  the  thought  witii  less  precision, 
but  with  very  much  more  force.  Lowell  is  in- 
terested in  Dante  as  one  of  the  greatest  literary 
figures  in  all  history.  Carefully  and  ])ainstak- 
ingly  he  examines  the  merits  of  the  ])oet  but  he 
does  not  discover  them.  1  lis  poetic  interpretation 
of  the  iK)em.  although  it  does  not  add  anything 
t<.  i)revious  criticism,  "touches  things  unexpect- 
edly with  that  ideal  light  which  softens  and  su1)- 
ducs  like  distance  in  the  landscape."  The  poet 
in  Ivowell  rcs|)onds  to  the  poet  of  the  Divina 
Comedia.  lie  sees  l.eatrice,  as  Dante  saw  her, 
the  inspiratif)n  of  the  epic  of  the  soul  of  man. 
"Take  her  out  of  tlie  ])oeni  and  the  heart  of  it 
goes  with  her.  take  out  her  ideal  and  it  is  emptied 
of  its  sf)ul." 

The  criticism  lacks  unity.  It  treats  of  prac- 
tically every  phase  of  Dante's  life  and  work.  It 
bcks  too  a  certain  charm  of  exj)rcssion  that 
characterizes  Lowell's  poetry.  It  has  no  per- 
suasive |)ower.  lie  confirmed  the  accepted 
rather  than  commended  the  fjvcrlooked.  Rut  on 
the  whole,  it  is  f)ne  of  the  finest  of  I^^well's  crit- 
ical essays,  lie  knew  his  subject  in  its  everv 
I)hase.  Perha|)s  it  was  this  very  knowledge  that 
made  a  single  view-j)oint  imiK)S'-il)le.  lie  was 
steeped  in  the  literary  history  of  the  middle  ages. 
I  lis  arlmiration  for  Dante  was  genuine  though 
I)erfunctf)ry.  It  is  lamentable  that  he  did  not  i)ut 
more  of  himself  in  his  essay  for  whatever  Lf)w- 
ell's  literary  faults  may  have  been,  the  man  liim- 
■-elf  possesserl  the  ineffable  charm,  ])ersonality. 
and  the  elusive  gift  of  genius. 

Nancy  Daly,  '19. 


A  SONG  OF  HOPE. 

G.\I.\  I  trust, 

Full  joyously  I  rise, 

.\nd  fling  my  brr-  >'Iiiig  .sorrow  to  the  skies. 
For  well  I  know  must 
Humble  my  spir  e  dust. 

If  I  shall  rise. 

Can  I  be  sad? 

Sheer  gladness  is  the  pain, 

Ry  which  I  am  brought  close  to  Him  again; 

Knowing  full  well  1  liad 

Not  failed  in  vain. 

Elizabkth  .McDougal,  '20. 


APROPOS  OV  AUx\TS. 


olHARLlCS  LAM  15  in  speaking  of  his  old 
j  nurse  and  cousin.  I'.ridgct,  in  that  charm- 
ing essay,  "Mackery  End  in  Hertford- 
shire." says,  "I  have  obligations  to  Bridget  ex- 
ttnding  beyond  the  period  of  memory."  This 
sentence  reminds  me  of  certain  obligations  of 
niy  own  dating  back  to  my  most  lambkin  days. 
.More  fortunate  than  Lamb — or  much  less  for- 
tunate, as  you  may  think  it — my  obligations  arc 
jiist  six  times  as  numerous.  '  l-'rom  earliest  in- 
fancy I  have  been  blessed,  now  and  then  I  think 
I  have  been  cursed,  in  having  six  old  maid  aunts. 
\\  hen  I  tell  you  somewhat  of  them  you  may 
understand  better. 

T  have  always  cherished  the  perverse  desire  of 
being  different  in  some  way  from  other  people, 
\\  hich  desire,  it  occurred  to  nie  not  long  ago,  was 
more  than  realized  when  I.  the  first  grandchild 
()<■  my  grandmother,  was  ushered  into  this  world 
of  old-maid  aunts.  Now  these  aunts  "raised 
me,"  individually  and  collectively.  It  seems  that 
the\'  must  have  been  from  their  earliest  years  pre- 
destined to  ])erpetual  maidenhood  for  mv  special 
btnefif.  .And  had  I  not  been  an  unusually  buxom 
baby.  I  don't  think  I  should  have  ever  survived 
to  lell  the  story  of  my  bringing  up. 

I'irst  of  all,  these  aunts  of  mine  have  opinions 
of  con8e(|uence.  very  definite  and  decisive  opin- 
ions upon  all  matters,  temporal  and  eternal.  And 
they  are  not  in  the  least  wise  backward  in  giving 
you  the  benefit  of  these  opinions,  esijecially  their 
adverse  ones  concerning  yourself.  To  their 
thijiking.  my  mother,  their  own  sister,  for  ex- 
ample, made  the  irretrievable  mistake  of  her 
life  when  desi)ite  their  unanimous  advice  she 
married  a  man.    In  that  conviction  they  were 
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I  nth  and  uncliangoahly  confiniiod  wlini  1  put 
in  niy  appearance. 

Well,  as  already  said,  one  and  all  of  these  aunts 
"raised  nie."  My  mother  's  the  merest  witness 
to  the  performance,  ^i'  p  six  aunts  of  mine 
constitute  an  august  cc  vhich  sits  in  judgment 
upon  all  mv  doings,  uiKioings,  and  misdoings. 
Kverv  time  I  liai)]K'n  within  their  horizon  they 
look  me  over  and  look  me  through  with  a  thor- 
oughness which  no  peccacHllo  can  escape.  I 
fairly  wither  under  their  scrutiny.  Then  when 
I  do  get  beyond  the  range  of  their  inspection  I 
revenge  myself  by  being  wicked  in  all  the  ways 
thev  denounce.  These  aunts,  like  Lamb's 
Bridget,  have  a  pious  abhorrence  of  anything  in 
bad  form,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  irony  of  fate, 
I  suppose,  that  1  should  be  essentially  an  outlaw. 
And  besides  I  have  to  be  such  in  self-defense.  If 
I  were  all  or  half  of  what  my  aunts  would  have 
me,  I  should  be  unmentionably  intolerable  to  my- 
self and  to  all  other  lovers  of  liberty. 

Still,  the  more  I  think  about  these  aunts,  the 
more  I  think  of  them,  nor  would  I  for  a  moment 
hear  anyone  else  speak  ill  of  any  one  of  them, 
[^o  not  imagine  for  an  instant  that  they  are  of 
that  unlovely  stock  type  with  which  you  are  so 
well  acquainted.  On  the  very  contrary,  each  one 
of  them  is  a  character,  as  distinct  and  as  inter- 
esting and  as  dear  as  Lamb's  Bridget  ever  was. 
There's  Aunt  Elsie, — "Old  Auntie,"  I  call  her 
because  she  is  the  oldest  of  mother's  seven  sis- 
ters. She  is  my  godmother,  as  perchance  you 
might  guess  from  her  aged  appearance,  prema- 
turely put  on  by  these  years  of  responsibility. 
Still,  she  is  young  in  her  heart  and  knowdng  in 
her  mind.  For  example,  when  a  young  one  like 
me  does  something  she  "hadn't  orter,"01d  Auntie 


can  give  a  dozen  reasons  why  "that  child  will 
never  be  worth  killing."  She  is  not  a  profes- 
sional fortune-teller,  but  she  does  not  have  to 
know  a  boy  or  a  girl  more  than  ten  minutes  be- 
fore she  can  say  categorically  and  for  sure  what 
his  final  future  is  to  be.  According  to  "Old 
Auntie"  1  am  altogether  and  hopelessly  wrong — 
and  vet  she  could  not  be  any  better  to  me  if  I 
were  just  right.  I  like  her  for  divers  reasons, 
not  the  poorest  of  which  is,  that  she  likes  to  stay 
up  nights  and  does  not  insist,  as  everyone  else 
does,  on  my  going  to  bed  with  the  chickens. 
Many  and  many  are  the  evenings  she  has  let  me 
sit  with  my  chin  on  her  knees  while  she  knit 
mittens  and  told  me  stories  till  it  was  time  for 
the  ghosts  to  come.  Nobody  else  ever  told  me 
stories  like  hers —  and  in  strict  confidence  I  might 
tell  you  that  "Old  Auntie"  is  my  favorite  aunt, 
though,  you  understand,  it  would  not  do  at  all 
for  me  to  say  so  out  loud. 

Next  after  her,  in  years  at  least,  comes  Nora- 
Nini.  All  that  I  can  tell  you  about  her  now  is 
that  she  is  exceedingly  red-headed  and  that  she 
sews  hard  and  steadily,  trying  to  make  me  "re- 
spectable looking."  Then  the  other  four :  one  is 
an  artist,  one  a  business  woman,  the  third  a  sweet 
little  lay  nun,  and  the  fourth'  is  just  an  old  maid. 
In  her  day  she  refused  one  "proposal"  after  an- 
other, for  the  simple  reason  that  she  did  not  have 
the  heart  to  break  up  the  half-dozen. 

This  is  meant  only  as  a  faint  suggestion  of  my 
obligations  to  these  aunts,  provoked  by  Lamb's 
talk  about  Bridget.  Lideed,  you  could  begin  to 
understand'  these  aunts  of  mine  only  by  knowing 
them  as  I  do  and  by  being  under  obligation  to 
them  as  I   have   been    for  so   many  years  of 

'^^'^^^  ■  Esther  Carrico,  '20. 


"BUDDY." 

OD  chose  the  dearest  thing  in  heaven 
VST    To  give  to  us  below ; 

The  charms  He  gave  to  this  small  boy 
God  only  could  bestow. 

He  plays  the  queerest  pranks  on  me 

And  sometimes  he's  quite  bad. 
But  still  find  I  love  him  more  and  more ; 
He's  such  a  little  lad. 


Mercedes  Rempe,  '21. 
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TO  SWING  YOU. 

70U  want  mc  to  swing  you  way  up  high, 
Up  through  the  l)ranchc.-,  up  to  tlic  sky, 
Iligiicr  and  higher  yet  until 

You  catch  your  l>rcath  and  your  licart  stands  still : 

And  I  watch  you,  lovely  Hying  thing.  There,  little  girl,  T  will  swing  you  far 

.\  .sweet,  bright  bird  of  a  child  on  wing.  Past  the  topmost  branch,  past  the  day-quenched  star 

With  eyes  all  shining  and  lips  apart:—  To  that  Heaven  away  beyond  the  sky. 

On  a  sudden  I  catch  you  to  niy  heart!  I  will  swing  you  as  high  as  my  love  is  high. 

s.  M.  M. 


-All "SIC. \L  .S(11<:.\C['::  IT'S  DE\'KlX)PiMI':XT. 


IX  Ills  Idea  c)f  a  I'niversitv,  Xcwiiian  devotes 
otie  of  his  discourses  to  a  discussion  nf  the 
bearing  of  other  knowledge  on  tiieology. 
.After  explaining  carefully  the  perversion  result- 
ing to  other  sciences  by  excluding  theoldgv  from 
a  university  curriculum,  he  passes  to  the  tine  arts 
and  the  bearing  of  theology  on  them.  Sculiiture, 
painting,  architecture  and  music  he  takes  In  be 
the  "hii^h  ministers  of  the  beaiUiful  and  imlile" 
and  the  s|)ecial  attendants  and  handmaids  (d'  re- 
ligion. In  \  ie\v  of  the  attitudes  taken  b\'  oin-  late 
1  loly  k'atluT  I 'ins  X  in  the  matter  of  C'htirch 
music  it  is  both  interesting  and  instnictixe  to 
follow  Xewman's  reasoning  in  the  subject,  lie 
says,  whereas  music  is  a  most  beatitiftil  attendant 
in  religion  it  is  apt  to  forget  its  place  and  unless 
restrained,  insteail  of  being  the  servant  will  aim 
at  becoming  princi])le.  The  law  nf  the  (  hnreh 
for  her  nnisic  is  (iregnrian  and  this  st\k'  nf 
music  has  ■-o  little  iiniate  vigor  and  life  in  it, 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  going  out  of  its 
I)lacc  anrl  giving  the  law  to  religinn. 

Music  as  in  art  or  as  a  servant  ministers  to  the 
beautiful  and  noble  and  as  such  is  tin-  li.imlmaid 
of  religion.  It  is  true,  the  science  of  music  has 
a  field,  rich  and  vast,  of  its  own.  It  ha->  an  object 
of  its  own,  it  is  an  art  in  itself.  As  a  science,  it 
is  the  expression  of  ideas  great  and  profnmid. 
Once  a  great  master  gives  himself  "to  ihi->  m\-^- 
terious  science.'"  trusts  in  its  inspiration,  relies 
upon  thf)Ughts  which  come  to  him  thmngh  nature, 
he  finds  in  music,  both  object  and  matter  sufficient 
it'  themselves  and  dependent  on  nothing  for  law. 
Music  as  nni'-ic  is  sufficient  ior  itself  and  comes 


tnider  the  jtn-isdiction  of  no  other  art  or  science. 
(  'nee  mtisic  dedicates  itself  to  the  service  of  re- 
ligion, (and  it  is  {]uite  natural  that  it  be  attracted 
bv  the  subliiuity  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  and 
rittial  )  it  nnist  then  sacrifice  its  freedom  and  be 
regulated  by  that  of  religion.  Xo  more  can  it  be 
a  law  imto  itself,  fi  >r  m  order  that  mitsic  do 
honor  to  the  highest  of  subjects,  it  nnist  make 
itself  the  scholar  of  religion  and  follow  the  direc- 
tion given  it. 

1  he  law  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  nuisic,  as 
has  been  said,  is  Gregorian  chant.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  musie  must  be  compatil)le  with  these 
l.iws  regtilating  its  highest  of  snbjects  and  be 
Cregorian.  On  Xovember  twenty-second,  l''(),\ 
1  o|)e  I'itis  X,  of  blessed  memory,  issued  the 
".Motio  l'r()|)ri()"'  in  which  he  st.ated  laws  con- 
cerning the  music  of  the  Church.  In  April,  I'W, 
he  in.angurated  a  new  er;i  for  pl;iin  clianl.  l-'rom 
this  time  on,  ;dl  CTnreh  nitisie  is  of  more  dig- 
nified character  and  has  lost  all  semblances  of  the 
operatic  style  of  imisic.  It  was,  however,  not 
muil  .\pi-il  S,  l')()S.  that  this  law  was  put  into 
effect  .and  m;ide  ;in  obligation  for  the  whole 
(  hmH-h. 

W'e  m;iy  say  it  seems  almost  prophetic  that 
.Xewm;m,  twenty-five  years  before  the  issue  of 
the  ".Molio  l'i-o|)rio"  shoidd  make  sticli  an  elo- 
(|nent  ;ii)|)e;d  or  plea  for  the  use  of  the  present 
style  of  (  hm-rh  nnisic  in  his  discotirses  delivered 
before  tlie  C;ilhohrs  of  Dublin,  Ireland.  His 
.soul  must  indeed  have  been  closely  knit  to  the 
soul  of  the  Chtn-ch  to  have  tmdcrstood  so  well 
even  the  i)artictilar  quality  and  character  of  her 
music. 

S')1'UIA  JOB.ST,  19. 
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-ni  AT  I   MICIIT  Sl'.F,  ! 

POX  the  ancient  road  to  Jerielio 
A  blinded  beggar  sat.    W'itli  (|nickened  car 
lie  heard  the  crowd  that  followed  Jesus  near 
And  to  the  passing  Christ,  the  Man  of  Woe, 
He  cried,  "O  Son  of  David  mercy  show." 
"What  wilt  thou.  Sou.  that  1  should  do  to  thee?' 
Christ  asked  hiiu.    "t),  Lord  that  1  might  see," 
The  blind  man  prayed.    And  it  was  even  so. 

The  self  same  prayer,  O  Lord,  I  pr;iy  for  sight 
To  see  in  upcurled  petals  of  a  flower 
Thy  beauty  imaged,  and  iu  night  thy  power; 
Thy  providence  in  falling  rain  and  flight 
Of  birds ;  for  sight,  O  Lord  I  pray,  to  see 
In  all  created  things  eternity. 

Xancy  U.\lv,  '19. 


THE  WIDOW'S  MIGHT. 


"  /'Jq^OMK,  son,  I  won't  be  callin'  you  agin," 

y  I  came  in  threatening  tones  from  the  foot 
\^  of  the  stairs. 

"Thank  heavens  for  that,"  exploded  Tom  as 
he  snuggled  down,  relieved,  into  tlie  depths  of 
his  feather-bed. 

It  was  early  Easter  morning.  Tom,  having 
long  since  been  disillusioned  as  to  the  visits  of 
the  Easter  rabbit,  could  see  no  necessity  fur 
early  rising.  Eor  the  third  time  his  mother  had 
called  him,  urging,  then  scolding,  but  to  no  avail. 
Xow  she  closed  the  door  with  a  ])ang  and  Tom 
thought  his  troubles  were  at  an  end. 

Mrs.  Benny  went  back  to  the  stove  hunmiing. 
Even  Tom's  disobedience  did  not  ruflle  her  good 
humor.  The  pile  of  rice-cakes  grew  higher  and 
higher  and  the  coffee  smelled  stronger  tlian 
usual.  Every  now  and  then,  she  glanced  toward 
the  window-sill,  letting  her  eyes  rest  contentedly 
upon  the  lily,  which  lifted  its  graceful  head  to 
the  morning  sun. 

"Won't  the  deacon  be  pleased?"  she  purred 
delightfully,  "a  lily  is  so  significant.  Surely  that 
will  bring  him  around.  Well,  it  ought  to  after 
all  my  potterin'  around  carin'  for  it.  The  only 
one  in  the  village,  too.  Maybe  it  ain't  Christian- 
like but  I'm  powerful  thankful  that  wind-storm 
blew  Sarah's  off  the  winder  and  busted  it  in  bits. 
I  can't  fer  the  life  of  me  understand  that  deacon. 
Sometimes  he  sorter  relaxes,  but  there  seems  to 
be  something  holding  him  back.  He  orter  know 
m.y  feelin's  by  this  time.  Well,  if  he  don't  this 
here  lily  will  tell  the  story.  W'hat  can  be  the 
matter  with  that  Tom  of  mine?" 


KvL-r  since  Deacon  Jones  had  put  in  his  ap- 
liearance  at  Crooked  Creek,  the  "Widder  Benny" 
had  had  visions  of  wedded  bliss.  Often  she  had 
])ointe(l  otit  to  him  the  dangers  of  solitude  and 
elaborated  u])on  the  comforts  of  home-life.  lUit 
the  deacon  still  "boarded  out."  When  at  break- 
fast, Tom  in([uired,  "Maw,  where's  the  white  to 
my  egg?"  she  lotjked  .shame-facedly  at  the  tall, 
blue  cup  in  the  cupboard  where  she  was  saving 
ihem  to  make  an  angel-food  for  the  deacon. 
Many  a  time  she  skimped  herself  in  order  to  pro- 
vide some  luxury  for  him.  But  the  deacon 
seemed  unmoved  l)y  her  sacrifices.  True,  he 
singled  her  out  for  president  of  the  Sewing  Bee 
and  alwavs  addressed  his  remarks  to  her  side  of 
the  church.  Possibly  that  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  only  regular  attendant  beside 
Sarah.  For  when  she  called  him  "Dear  Deacon" 
and  pressed  his  hand  ever  so  slightly  when  he 
greeted  her,  he  became  strangely  nervous  and 
suddenly  reinembered  an  appointment  he  had 
made.  Eong  ago,  she  had  decided  that  it  must 
be  his  reverence  for  the  late  Mr.  Benny  which 
withheld  him  from  marrying  her.  And  although 
she  had  counseled  him  to  "let  by-gones  be  by- 
gones" and  assured  him  she  lived  only  in  the 
future,  he  hesitated  and  wavered.  But  now  it 
seemed  her  victory  was  in  sight.  Everyone  in 
the  village  knew  how  she  had  loved  and  tended 
the  lily  during  the  winter  months.  In  giving  it  to 
the  deacon,  she  was  surrendering  one  of  her 
dearest  treasures.  Even  the  deacon  would  feel 
that. 

Aroused  from  her  musing  by  the  smell  of 
burning  pan-cakes,  she  threw  open  the  stair  door 
to  let  the  smoke  out,  calling  at  the  same  time. 

"Thomas  Hartman  Benny,  you  get  yourself 
down  here  this  minute  or  you  won't  get  a  bite 
to  eat,  do  you  hear  me?" 

A  slee])y  grunt  answered  her  summons. 

But  soon  Tom,  tousled  and  sleepy-eyed,  slid 
down  the  bannister,  a  shoe  in  each  hand. 

"Wliy  didirt  you  answer  me  when  I  called 
you?  You'll  be  late  ior  services  on  Easter 
morning." 

"Xow.  luaw,  don't  I)e  scoldin'  a  feller.  Can't 
yuh  let  a  feller  say  his  prayers  in  peace.  What 
would  the  deacon  say?"  and  Tom  grinned  malig- 
nantly. 

"That  rerninds  me,  son,  I  have  an  errand  for 
ycm  to  the  deacon  this  morning.  I'm  going  to 
send  him  the  lilv  for  an  Easter  gift." 

"W  hy,  maw,  give  him  that  lily  what  you  think 
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so  much  of.  Xo,  siree!"  grumbled  Tom,  his 
mouth  full  of  rice-cakes. 

"Haven't  I  told  you  not  to  talk  with  your 
mouth  full  ?  And  what's  more,  it  isn't  for  you 
to  be  questioning  what  your  mother  wants  to 
do.    Hurry  up  and  tinisli  your  breakfast." 

"But  maw — ." 

"Don't  maw  me.  1  want  it  that  the  doacon 
should  have  the  lily.  Giving  is  the  spirit  <if  Eas- 
ter. Don't  stand  there  looking  foolish.  Brusli 
your  hair  and  liurry  on  or  you  will  he  late  for 
meetin'." 

Tom  dug  liis  liands  deep  into  liis  ])ockets  and 
started  upstairs. 

"Now  don't  that  beat  the  dickens!  Her  so 
silly  about  that  lily  and  then  givin'  it  to  the  dea- 
con. I  wonder,"  and  Tom  gave  a  Ujw,  surprised 
whistle.  "It's  just  like  me  and  Mary  Jane.  Now 
I  wouldn't  spend  my  last  and  only  quarter  on 
anybody  'cept  Mary  Jane,  and  I'm  goin'  to  buy 
her  Easter  eggs  sure  as  life.  It  must  be  love. 
.Anyway  that  what's  Mary  Jane  tells  me  it  says 
in  her  Cinderella.  Maybe  I'll  see  her  on  the  way 
home  from  services.  I'll  hurry  back  from  tiie 
deacon's  and  stop  in  the  candy  store  for  her 
eggs.  Hope  they  have  pink  ones,  'cause  Mary 
Jane  likes  pink  heaps." 

Poised  on  the  edge  of  a  soajj-bo.x,  Tom  sur- 
veyed himself  in  the  tiny,  cracked  mirror.  A 
round,  shining  face  grinned  back  at  him.  1 U- 
slicked  his  hair  down  from  the  part  in  the  middle 
and  patted  the  flaming  red  tie  into  ])lace. 

"Bet  Mary  Jane  u  ill  like  tliat  lie,"  he  cluickled 
as  he  slid  down  the  bainiisler  into  tlie  kitchen. 

".MI  ready,  maw,  gimme  the  lily.  W  hat  do 
yuh  spose  the  deacon'll  do  with  it?" 

"Never  mind  your  (|uestioning,"  answered  the 
widow,  placing  the  lily  with  a  final  i)at  into 
his  liands.  ".Now  don't  dro])  it.  Tell  the  deacon 
vour  mother  ^ends  it  with  'I'est  Regards.'  Un- 
derstand ?" 

"Yes-uni,  with  liest  rt'gards,"  repeated  Toni. 

His  mother  hel])ed  him  out  the  door  and 
watched  him  as  he  started  down  the  village  street. 
Then  witli  a  s(jmewhat  nervcjus  sigh  of  relief 
she  went  back  to  her  dishes. 

Tom,  divided  between  balancing  the  pot  in  one 
hand  and  walking  the  crack  in  the  side-walk, 
failed  to  notice  the  fair  .Mary  Jane,  a  bundle  of 
|)ink  flufTiness,  tri])|)ing  down  the  street. 

"Hello,  Tom,  Hapi)y  Easter,"  she  chir])ed. 
Tom  sto|)|)ed  short,  hastily  rubbing  the  toes  of 
his  dusty  shoes  on  the  back  of  his  much-mended 
stockings. 


"Lo,  Mary  Jane,"  he  blubbered.  He  had 
never  dreamed  of  meeting  her  empty-handed  on 
h.aster  morning.  He  was  provoked  at  himself,  at 
Mary  Jane,  at  his  mother,  the  deacon,  at  the 
world.  But  Mary  Jane  mistook  his  sullen  man- 
ner for  embarrassment. 

"That's  a  ])retty  lily  yuh  got,  Tom,  what  yuh 
goin'  to  do  with  it,  iuih,  Tom?  Was  yuh  comin' 
down  to  our  liouse,  Tom?  Say,  I  got  somethin' 
for  yuh  too."  She  held  out  her  hand  and  placed 
a  ])rown  paste-board  rabbit  in  his  unwilling  one. 

"It's  filled  with  candy  beans  too,  Tom,  pink  and 
red  and  all  kinds  and  can  stand  up  and  every- 
thing. I  can  lake  the  lily  now,"  she  ventured, 
"it's  beautiful !" 

"Thank  yuh,  ^Nlary  Jane,''  gulped  Tom,  as  he 
relinquished  the  treasured  lily  into  her  eager 
hands. 

"What's  the  matter,  Tom,  don't  yuh  like  your 
rab])it  ?  1  know  it  ain't  half  so  grand  as  a  lily 
and  heroines  don't  give  'em  in  stories,  but  1 
thought  we'd  like  the  candy  beans." 

"( )h,  sure  Mary  Jane's  it's — it's  the  beatenest 
ever.  I'm  much  obliged  to  yuh,  honest.  Why, 
it's  the  nicest  rabbit  I  ever  had,"  he  stammered 
desperately. 

Convinced.  Mary  Jane  smiled  once  again  and 
Tom  breathed  more  easily. 

"Wasn't  it  nice  of  your  motiier  to  let  you  have 
the  lily?  .\nd  she  thought  so  much  of  it.  She 
nuist  understand,  don't  you  think,  like  Cinder- 
ella's fairy  o()(lin()ther  ?" 

"Ch-nh,"  agreed  Tom  with  difficulty,  "f 
guess  I'd  better  l)e  goin".  .Maw  will  be  wonder- 
ing about  nie." 

"Say,  Tom,  can't  yuh  come  over  this  after- 
noon "  I'll  show  you  all  my  Easter  things  and 
we'll  read  Alia  I'aba  and  the  Eorty  Thieves." 

"All  right.  I'll  ask  maw.  Thank  you,  Mary 
I  ane." 

Tom  stood  looking  after  her,  sorry  or  glad  he 
did  not  know.  She  had  never  treated  him  so 
nicely  before.  ;\nd  she  was  going  to  read  him 
his  favorite  book.  B)Ut  what  would  maw  say? 
Something  had  to  be  (k)ne. 

Pausing  outside  a  sho])-vvindow,  he  ])ressed  his 
small,  hot  face  against  the  |)ane.  His  anxious 
eyes  fell  ui)on  a  cloth  lily,  edged  in  silver  tinsel. 
Why,  here  was  a  lily,  if  he  only  had  enough 
money  to  buy  it.  1  he  deacon  was  little  near- 
sighted, he  would  never  know  the  difference.  It 
was  Sundav  morning  but  the  shop-keeper,  a  long 
lime  friend  of  Tom's.  o])ened  the  door. 

"Want  something,  Tom?" 
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"How  much  does  that  Hly  cost,  Mr.  Jones?" 

"Well,  son,  since  the  season's  about  over,  I'm 
sellin's  'em  for  a  (juarter,  dirt  cheap." 

Tom  clutched  iiis  quarter  with  desperate  tri- 
umph. 

"Gimme  one.  (juick,  Mr.  Jones." 

The  old  man,  annised  but  anxious  for  the 
money,  blew  the  dust  from  the  once  white  lily 
and  handed  it  to  the  boy. 

"Coin'  to  give  it  to  yer  girl,  eh,  Tom?"  he 
queried.  But  Tom  was  already  on  his  way  to 
the  deacon's.  The  world  was  once  more  bright 
and  fair.  His  short,  stout  legs  soon  brought  him 
to  the  cottage.  A  knock,  and  the  deacon  peered 
out  the  door  through  his  thick-rimmed  spectacles. 

"What  is  it,  what  is  it  ye  wan't,  huh?" 

"My  mother  sends  this  lily  with  her  best  re- 
gards," answered  Tom,  depositing  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  bewildered  old  man. 

"My,  my;  Ain't  that  nice,  now.  Tell  her  I 
thank  her.  T'ell  her  I  thank  her  many  times,  do 
yo  hear,  son?  In  fact,  tell  her  I'll  be  around  to 
thank  her  myself." 

"Yes,  sir,"  chuckled  Tom  gleefully  and  hur- 
ried away. 

The  deacon  stood  there  examining  his  gift.  "I 
declare  it's  just  like  my  mother  used  to  have, 
just  exactly,  silver  and  all.  And  it's  durable  and 
inexpensive.  At  last  the  widow  has  developed 
those  two  necessary  qualities,  which  I  feared  she 
did  not  possess.  Probably  after  all  I  will  be 
able  to  support  her.  No,  I  don't  believe  she  is 
extravagant,  probably  only  with  me.  Yes,  yes,  I 
will  ask  her  this  very  day  and  I  feel  she  will 
not  refuse  me." 

That  afternoon  as  Tom  arrived,  panting  at 
Mary  Jane's  home,  the  deacon  straightened  his 
tie,  smoothed  his  hair  and  nervously  prepared 
for  a  similar  encounter. 

Elizabkth  McDoiTGAL,  '20. 


A  MESSENGER  OF  SPRING. 

f HEARD  a  merry  red  bird  sing 
One  bright  and  early  dawn  of  sprinp, 
A  reverie,  so  sweet  and  clear 
Which  tilled  the  dreary  world  with  cheer. 

The  world  is  ringing  with  your  voice, 
You  bid  the  earth  be  glad,  rejoice ; 
You  wake  the  flowers  back  to  life 
And  make  the  world  forget  its  strife. 

Marie  Gi'Idelhofer,  '2^ 


A  MODERN  PROLOGUE. 

(WITH    AI'1)I.(H;1KS    I'd   CII  AI'CEK.) 

A  companye  of  merry  niaydcs  1  knew, 
And  do  you  gyve  nre  eare,  I'll  telle  to  you 
The  maners  and  the  lookes  of  them  alle, 
And  bye  theire  i)roper  tytles  wil  them  calle; 
And  synce  but  symple  gyrles  of  school  they  be, 
Me  thinketh  beste  to  gyve  apologie. 

A  Presidaunl  ther  was,  of  grete  renown, 
Whose  smyle  was  nevere  marred  bye  a  frown; 
h'ul  well  hir  subjects  boore  hir  gentil  rule; 
For  she  was  muche  respected  in  the  school. 
This  niayden  was  in  Spanishe  faire  y-taught : 
Mete  wel  coude  she  translate,  nor  was  she  caught 
By  Latyn  termes  of  any  uncouth  kinde : 
A  sweter  gyrlle  one  coude  noght  hope  to  finde. 

Two  other  maydes  ther  were  with  hir,  also, 
All  joks  and  ways  to  laughter  dide  they  know, 
For  they  were  wondrous  skylled  in  practisinge, 
And  rag-tyme  meloyes  they  lovede  to  synge. 
Sometymes  in  lyvely  daunces  too  they  steppt : 
Dorothy  and  Gladys  were  they  dept. 

A  secretarye  was  ther  of  the  clas, 

A  lerned  and  wondrous  clevere  las ; 

Ful  semely  verses  colde  she  fabricate. 

Nor  weren  hir  longe  theses  e\  er  late- 

From  netely-written  payge-,  scattered  loos, 

A  new  assignment  meant  to  hir — to  choose ; 

This  straunge  persoune  did  really  once  draw  breath. 

And  wysely  called  was  she,  Elizabeth. 

A  geniale  journaliste  with  them  ther  came, 
Whose  inky  penn  had  scratched  her  way  to  fame; 
Befor  a  type-writer  she  spente  hir  tyme, 
Xor  did  she  sc'orne  to  make  a  lyne  of  rhyme. 
Ful  faire  of  countennnunce  and  gaye  of  port. 
This  damsel  evere  haddi  apt  retort. 

A  merry  lass  ther  was,  y-cleped  Brown, 
Who  wel  coude  play  the  jester  and  the  clown, 
Whose  love  for  studie  and  for  bookes  was  smallle, 
(This  ilke  lass  cared  noght  for  worke  with-alle.) 
Butte  wys  was  she,  and  ofte  hir  tonge  colde  telle 
A  lyvely  tale,  or  clever  ryddle  welle. 

I  thank  you  now  for  your  kinde  curtisy. 
These  fewe  I've  named,  nae  faire  nor  skylfully, 
I  preye  you  will  not  holden  in  disdeyne. 
For  I  hav  spoken  shorte  and  semely  pleyne ; 
Butte  gentil  maydes  they  are,  and  if  bifalle. 
You  visite  oure  faire  school  some  deye  with-alle, 
You'll  fynde  this  merry  class  somewhere  aboute, 
Seeking  revelrye  withouten  doute. 

Bernice  O'Melia,  '20. 
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Till".  '  LADN  -  OF  TH1-:  LAKK. 


I  T  /  '  y*^"  know  about  navigation?" 
\/\/  (icnianded  the  sailor  at  the  desk,  lie 
^  was  a  good-looking  young  man.  al)ont 
twenty-two  years  old  and  very  conceited. 

The  a])])licant.  a  youth  of  eighteen,  slinl'lle  1 
uneasily.   They  were  alone  in  ilie  office. 

■'Xothin'."  he  acknowledged. 

The  sailor  surveyed  him  witli  a  scathing  glance. 

"What  do  yon  tiiink  this  man's  navv  is,  an 
ii:stitution  for  left-overs  from  the  draft?  We 
can't  have  a  lot  of  inexperienced  fellows  like 
you  on  our  hands.  Why  didn't  you  -tudv  sonu'- 
thing  about  it  hcforc  you  came  in  here.  Never 
occurred  to  you,  did  it?  Wanted  a  uniform  like 
the  rest  of  them,"  he  continued  sarcastically. 

The  boy  flushed. 

"Xo,  sir,  I — I  never  thought  nnich  about  it.  1 
didn't  intend  to  enlist  until  an  hour  ago.  Couldn't 
they  use  uie  for  a  lo()k-out  or  .something  like 
that  ?" 

"A  look-out!"  exploded  the  sailor.  "Wouldn't 
a  pilot  be  more  to  your  taste?  The  ignorance  of 
some  pe(jple  is  refreshing.  I'.ut  then,  I  su]:pi)se 
that  I  shouldn't  judge  you — "  he  left  iiis  sentence 
unfinished. 

"What  do  you  do?"  the  other  ventured. 

"Me?  I'm  helping  Captain  .Stanton  while 
waiting  to  hear  of  the  rank  n\  my  conniiission." 

I  lis  indifference  conveyed  the  impression  that 
this  commission  would  be  very  high — maybe  ad- 
miral, lie  settled  himself  comfortably  in  his 
chair  and  studied  the  awed  applicani  in  a  burcd 
manner. 

I  he  door  opened  and  a  i)lnmi),  rosy-cheeked 
sailor  entered.    It  was  "(Jibbers"  Watson. 

"Well,  how's  the  'Lady'  of  the  Lake  this 
morning?"  he  sang  out  cheerily.  '"Diin't  let  me 
iriterru])t  the  interview,  old  dear.  1  just  saw 
-Marion  downstairs.  l>een  u])here?  Nevermind, 
don't  get  excited.  I'>y  the  way,  the  new  list  in- 
cludes from  'L'  to  'I'.'  Looks  as  though  \()u"ll 
have  to  go,"  he  chuckle(l. 

I  he  sailor  colored  with  sn|)pressed  rage  and 
attacked  his  typewriter  noisily. 

"Sec  him,"    he  muttered  to  the  waiting  youth. 

The  boy  grasping  the  situation,  grinned  and 
winkcfl  understandingly  at  "(iibbers." 

None  of  the  boys  at  the  naval  reserve  station 
could  understand  why  I^dwarrl  Manton  had 
joined  the  navy,  lie  sometimes  wondered  him- 
-ilf.     lie  was  afraid  of  the  water  and  could 


r.ever  be  persua<led  to  take  a  boat  tri]).  He  could 
Mvim  but  was  always  careful  not  to  venture  far 
out  from  shore.  In  the  beginning  he  had  been 
stationed  in  the  office  and  his  uncle's  influence 
had  managed  to  keep  him  there.  I'.ut  Ldvvard 
r.ever  felt  certain  that  he  would  not  be  changed 
and  waited  fearfully  every  time  the  names  were 
called  of  those  who  were  to  take  ship.  I'efore 
long,  his  comrades  sensed  his  fear  and  the  irre- 
i  ressible  "Cibbers"  had  dubbed  him  the  "Lady 
of  the  Lake." 

Ldward  detested  the  title  and  "(iibbers,"  his 
tormentor.  There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
1.  tter's  ai)titu(le  for  jesting.  Edward's  dislike  had 
been  amply  fed  the  ])revious  week-end,  when 
"(Mbbers"  had  s])oiled  a  ])erfectly  good  evening 
at  the  Yacht  clul)  for  him.  The  jovial  comrade, 
hav  ing  esi)ied  ICdward,  had  dragged  him  over  to  a 
crowd  of  young  |)eople  and  after  setting  him  be- 
side a  seventeen-year-old  girl  who  giggled 
abi)minal)ly,  he  had  regaled  the  company  with 
anecdotes  at  the  expense  of  the  "Lady"  of  the 
Lake.  The  girl,  Marion  Dority,  had  haunted  his 
steps  from  that  hour,  lly  met  her  on  the  street, 
at  lunch,  at  the  Yacht  club.  Always  .she  hailed 
him  by  that  odious  name,  'T.afly  of  the  Lake." 
lie  suspccte  1,  and  not  without  reason,  that  she 
was  instigated  by  "(iibbers." 

After  diimer,  lulward  remembered  that  his 
Aunt  Margaret  was  giving  a  week-end  i)arty  the 
following  week  and  that  as  \ct,  he  had  not  been 
inx'ited.  lie  decided  to  gcj  out  and  "get  in  good" 
w  itli  luT, 

\rri\ing  at  the  Norton  home,  he  found  his 
aunt  about  to  lake  the  baby,  Ciene,  for  an  airing 
in  his  cab.  .She  was  delighted  to  see  him  and 
C(>n(lescended  to  |K.'rmit  him  to  push  the  cab. 
This  was  not  altogether  to  his  liking,  but  he  sub- 
nnttt'd  out wardly.  lie  had  on  his  "whites"  and 
i(.ll  "like  a  blooming  nurse  maid." 

Mrs.  .\orton  chatted  incessantly  about  the 
coming  i)art\  and  asked  him  if  there  was  an\'  one 
in  particular  that  he  especially  wanted  her  to 
in\ite. 

"Now  about  that  young  man  with  the  hearty 
and  the  bi'anliful  voice  that  I  have  seen  so 
often  at  the  club'-'  jibby,  (iibblets  or  something 
like  that,  I  think  you  called  him." 

"Mini?  h'.r-No!  1-1  don't  think  that  we  had 
better  invite  him.  Mr — the  fad  is,  [  overheard 
him  talking  of  a  beach  ])arty  that  he  intended  to 
go  to  next  .Saturday.  Yes — I'm  sure  it  was  next 
Saturday,"  lied  ICdward  and  breathed  more  easily. 
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"Oh!  \'orv  well. — Do  you  know  the  Hority 
girls  ?" 

Kdward  was  dubious  allhon^h  he  a])])care(l  to 
he  smldenly  very  warm. 

"They  are  very  nice  girls.  Estelle  was  to 
'come  out'  this  year  but  of  course  that  is  impos- 
sible just  now.  1  suppose  tliat  1  bad  l)ctter  in- 
vite her  younger  sister,  .Marion.  I^obert  >aid  tiiat 
she  was  very  bvely." 

Marion  Dority!  Edward's  heart  poiuided. 

'Say,  Aunt  Margaret,  why  not  let  tlie  'i<ids' 
have  their  party  later.  These  giddy,  giggbng 
'flappers'  get  on  my  nerves.  It  may  be  the  last 
party  I'll  attend  for  some  time.  Never  know 
when  I'll  be  sent,  you  know,"  lie  pleaded  earn- 
estly. 

His  aunt  was  surprised  but  decided  to  grant 
his  wish.    The  boy  was  acting  queer  lately. 

They  were  now  entering  the  park  and  Mrs. 
Xorton  suddenly  remembered  that  she  had  not 
talked  with  Mrs.  Farren  for  a  long  time.  The 
Farrens  lived  in  one  of  the  great  stone  houses 
across  from  the  park.  They  had  two  sons  in 
I'Vance  and  one  in  Alaska.  lulward  was  not 
an.xious  to  pay  a  call. 

"Really,  Aunt  Margaret,  I'd  rather  not.  I  tell 
you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  take  Gene  for  his  airing  in 
the  park  and  wait  for  you  on  the  third  bench." 

Assuring  herself  that  the  baby  was  asleep,  she 
left  them. 

When  Edward  reached  the  third  bench,  he 
placed  the  baby  carriage  close  beside  it,  spread 
a  newspaper  and  sat  down.  One  had  to  be  so 
pai^ticular  with  "whites."  h'eeling  very  conspicu- 
ous, he  alternately  pretended  to  be  absorbed  in 
a  note-book  or  scowled  at  the  passing  vehicles. 
He  devoutly  hoped  that  none  of  the  "Gobs" 
would  happen  to  pass  this  way. 

After  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  he  was 
startled  by  an  infuriated  cry  from  the  region  of 
the  baby-cab.  It  was  loud  and  forceful.  The 
passing  jxjliceman  was  startled  too,  and  gazed 
susi)iciously  at  him.  Edward  jiggled  the  top  as 
he  had  seen  his  young  cousin  do.  The  baby 
stopped  for  a  moment,  no  doubt,  surprised  by 
this  sudden  onslaught.  As  soon  as  he  caught  liis 
breath,  he  protested  loudlv. 

"Sh-h-h!  Sh-h-h!  Sh-h-h !  There,  don't  cry. 
Sh-h !  Sh-h !"  Some  more  bobbing  up  and 
down.  ''Sh-h !  Gene,  there's  a  good  fellow, 
don't  cry.  Sh-h-h  Sh-h-h!  Sh-h-h!"  Good 
Heavens,  he  can't  keep  that  up  very  long,  with- 


iiut  bursting  something!  "Sh-h-h!  Slidi-b  ! 
There's  a  good  fellow,"  ini])lored  hldward  liel])- 
lessly. 

Gene's  cries  grew  louder  and  more  strangly, 
and  his  color  more  red — disturbingly  so.  The 
])oliceman  was  still  watching  him  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road. 

An  old  man  from  a  near-by  l)ench  came  over 
to  offer  his  services.  He  clucked,  snajjped  his 
fingers,  made  faces  and  sang  ludicrous  ditties 
about  a  horse  and  a  lady.  Edward  scarcely 
blamed  the  child  for  screaming  louder. 

"Sh-h!  Gene,  there's  a  good  fellow,  di-n't  cry. 
Sh!  Stop  it!    Well — I  wonder — " 

Edward  loosened  the  strap  and  awkwardly 
lifted  the  red,  squirming,  screaming  bit  of  hu- 
manity from  the  carriage.  Its  sobs  began  to 
subside.  He  looked  about  him  and  then  started 
off  again. 

Unnoticed,  a  smart  roadster  had  stopped  at  the 
curb  and  a  young  girl  got  out  and  ran  toward 
the  flushe<l  and  flustered  sailor. 

"Why,  'Lady,'  what  are  you  doing  to  that 
baby?  Where  did  you  get  it?"  she  grinned. 
Without  more  ado  she  took  the  baby  from  him. 

Edward  was  speechless.  Marion  Dority  of  all 
per)]ile !  He  stood  there,  hot,  crumpled  and 
wrathful. 

"O-h-h!" 

Edward  turned  and  saw  the  grinning,  ques- 
tioning eyes  of  "Gibbers,"  Tom  Daly  and  Frank 
.Simms.  They  were  huddled  together  in  Tom's 
Ford  roadster.  As  they  passed  out  of  sight, 
Edward  saw  visions  of  the  days  to  come.  They 
would  have  a  fine  story  developed  by  morning. 
He  would  never  hear  the  last  of  it.  If  only 
Marion  Dority  had  not  been  there! 

He  snatclied  the  baby  from  her,  deposited  him 
in  the  buggy  and'  strode  off  ])ushing  the  cab  as  if 
i;  were  a  toy.  He  never  looked  back.  He  never 
wanted  to  see  that  girl  again  !  The  baby  con- 
tinued to  howl  and  kick.  He  arrived  at  the  Far- 
rens and  his  aunt  hurried  forward. 

"S(M-ry  !  Can't  wait.  Got  to  hurry,"  he  called 
t"  her  and  s|jrinted  to  the  nearest  street  car  line. 

"Ca]itain  .Stanton  ought  to  be  at  the  office 
now,"  he  thought.  "I  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
him  put  me  on  that  list.  Been  hanging  around 
here  too  long  anyway." 

"There  are  some  things  worse  than  sinking," 
he  muttered  as  he  arrived  panting,  at  the  corner. 
"The  'Lady"  of  the  Lake,  eh!    I'll  fix  him." 


Marilla  Greene,  '20. 
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TO  MOTHER. 

JF  I  were  queen  of  I'airy  Land, 
I  would  build  a  throne  for  you 
In  the  golden  heart  of  a  lovely  rose, 
And  I'd  deck  it  w  ith  gems  of  dew. 

Your  gown  I'd  make  of  rainbow  threads. 
And  your  sceptre,  of  Cui)id's  darts; 

if  I  were  gueen  of  Fairy  Land, 

1  would  crown  you  Queen  of  Hearts. 

Xkli.ik  Lkk  Holt,  '21. 


•  C  l  1 11.1)R1-..\\S  STREET." 


T"  T  is  a  mcri-y  little  corner.  Mother  calls  it  the 
j  "Children's  .Street."  Erom  the  beriifHed 
little  miss,  who  .step-s  daiiitly  from  her  motlier's 
limousine,  to  the  dirty  little  lad,  who  tumbles 
•shrieking  off  the  delivery  wagon,  they  flock  there 
tf  play.  Class  distinction  is  forgotten.  I-'or 
there,  beneath  the  tall  maples  and  straggly  wal- 
nuts, K(jse  Marie  waits  patiently  while  Sarah 
.\nne  takes  her  turn  at  the  "Slide  for  Life." 

Like  an  old  carpet,  the  once  smmith  lawn  is 
worn  away  in  spots  by  ljusy  litlk^  feet.  The  ro\)c 
swing,  with  its  tired  creak,  plies  faithfully  back 
and  forth,  leaving  behind  it  a  well-worn  trail. 
The  cement  walk  echoes  with  the  grind  of  coaster- 
wheeK,  whiK-  the  deaf  n\>\  lady,  across  the  street, 
vows  she  will  "go  cra/y  uitli  the  noise."  Run- 
away marbles  r(jll  leisurely  out  of  the  grass,  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  pedestrians  and  threatening 
the  lawn-mower  with  an  early  death.  Hall  bats 
fan  the  air,  following  a  wild  scramble  for  "iMrsl 
IJase."  A  rag  doll  hangs  languidly  over  the 
picket  fence.  In  the  side  drive  stands  an  old 
wooden  box,  covererl  with  a  bil  of  canvass. 
Abr>ve,  flares  a  lop-sided  sign,  smeared  by  dirly 
fingers,— "Lemcjnaid  fer  sail."  hVom  behind,  a 
grimiing  urchin  serves  faded  looking  city  water 
in  a  cracked  tea-cuj).  The  would  be  customer 
tops  it  off  with  a  careless,  "Charge  It,"  succeeded 
by  a  battering  of  chubby  fists. 

Even  the  loved  flowers  must  suffer  rather  than 
fjisturb  the  chiklren's  sport.    Often.  I  have  watch- 


rd  their  saddened  care-taker,  gently  ])ick  off  a 
bruised  lily,  then  smilingly  shake  her  head  at  the 
guilty  rompers. 

More  often,  childish  fmgers,  bruised  like  the 
hly.  are  brought  to  her  to  heal  with  a  kiss. 
Many  a  nuiddled  ball  of  string  has  been  untwisted 
1)\  her  skillful  fmgers,  many  a  broken  doll  mirsed 
back  t.i  health.  (  )ftimes,  with  a  patient  si"h 
^lie  refills  the  raided  cookie-jar. 

.Sometimes,  weary  with  play,  the  children 
gather  on  the  low  sloiU'  steps  in  front  of  the  big, 
while  house  and  listen  (o  stories,  told  1)\-  the 
sweet- faced  lady,  in  the  low,  wicker  chair.  Now 
they  coa.x  for  "jusl  one  more,"  until  she  bids 
them  "Run  home,  it  is  grcnving  late." 

Then  it  grows  quiet  on  the  big  front  lawn. 
Timid  birds  fly  down  from  the  tall  trees  and  play 
hop-skotch  on  the  grasses.  .\  bold  s(|uirrel 
whisks  gracefull\-  along  (he  picket  fetice.  Puss 
luills  teasingly  at  the  forgotten  doll.  Mother 
slips  (|uietly  out  to  pick  up  the  scattered  play- 
things. And  father  looks  knowingly  up  from  his 
paper  to  wonder, — "Mow  many  new  ones  mother 
lias  ado|)ted." 

Ves.  it  is  ;i  merry  little  corner,  alive  with 
children  and  birds.  I!u(  w  hat  invites  them  to  this 
(|iu\l  street?  The  town  folks  say  it  is  such  a 
lovely  i)lace  to  play.  I'.ut  I  am  inclined  to  bc- 
li(  \c,  it  is  not  the  great  open  lawn  the  birds  and 
children  love,  Init  she  who  mothers  "Children's 
Street.  Elizabeth  McDofnAi.,  '20. 
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A  I'l^OKTOA  SUNSET. 

Ti  I  I'",  ^ky  in  blue  o(  angel's  eyes. 
Tile  sun.  a  Haming  ball, 
L'ntil,  as  when  a  bubble  bursts. 
It  floods  its  glow  o'er  all. 

In  orange,  rose  and  coral  hues 

Melting,  the  glory  fades. 
Leaving  a  canopy  of  gray 

Aljove  the  everglades. 

RoBBiNs  L(K;EMAr^,  '22. 


PORTIA  AND  NORA:  A  COiMPARISOxN. 


J"  BSEX  created  a  "new"  woman,  but  Shake- 
speare created  a  true  woman ;  and  the  crea- 
tions  are  contradictory.  In  "Nora"  Ibsen 
pronounced  the  name  of  womanhood  interroga- 
tively; in  "Portia"  Shakespeare  said  it  with  rev- 
erence. Shakespeare's  true  woman  knew  the 
meaning  of  devotion  and  of  love ;  Nora  was 
devoted  to  herself  and  laughed  at  love. 

This  Nora,  an  embodiment  of  Ibsen's  con- 
temptible individualism,  is  an  absolute  contradic- 
tion of  Portia  whom  time  has  tempered  and 
proven. 

When  we  first  meet  Nora,  she  represents  a 
delightful,  cocjuettish,  irresponsible,  doll-like 
child.  Although  she  has  been  a  wife  and  mother 
for  eight  years,  she  is  still  childish  and  plays 
with  her  children  as  if  they  were  toys,  or  as  if 
she  played  a  game  of  motherhood  whenever  she 
grew  tired  of  playing  "'grown  up."  She  fibs 
artfully  and  enjoys  her  art.  But  she  is  aware  of 
no  difference  between  truth  and  falsity.  Nora 
represents  a  type  wholly  devoid  of  the  worthiest 
of  womanly  attributes.  She  lacks  culture,  refine- 
ment, common  sense.  But  we  believe  that  she 
loves  her  husband. 

When  we  first  meet  Portia,  her  grace  and  elo- 
quence are  as  charming  as  Nora's  dollishness  is 
entertaining.  Portia  has  all  the  culture,  refine- 
n^ent,  common  sense  and  womanliness  that  Nora 
lacks.  Nora  deceives  her  husband  to  eat  candy. 
Portia  would  not  break  a  promise  to  her  fatlier 
in  order  to  marry  the  man  she  loves. 

Nora's  f(jrgery  can  be  overlooked  and  for- 
given. In  it,  she  was  human  and  promi)ted  by  a 
jiowerful  motive,  the  love  of  a  wife  for  her  hus- 
band. Her  crime  gives  the  only  sign  of  a  wom- 
anly trait  in  her.  She  contemplated  suicide. 
But  that  was  natural  for  her  kind,  because  she 
had  nn  substantial  qualities  of  character  to  up- 
hold her.     Since  she  only  contemplated  it — it 


i>  k■^.s  significant.  'I  he  llirtation  with  Doctor 
Rank  follows  from  her  unsophistication  and  su- 
per-childishness, or,  perha])s,  it  is  the  trademark 
of  Ibsen's  revolutionary  feminism. 

In  tlie  last  act  of  "A  Doll's  House,"  Nora  is 
fiendish.  She  has  suddenly  outgrown  her  doll- 
like self.  The  result  is  horriljle.  Her  realization 
of  her  failure  as  a  woman,  a  wife,  and  a  mother, 
is  i)itiable,  but  according  to  poetic  justice.  When 
>he  reproaches  Ilelmer  because  he  would  not 
give  his  honor  for  her,  she  proves  that  she  does 
not  know  what  true  love  means.  To  his  echo  of 
Lovelace's 

"I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much 
Loved  I  not  honor  more." 

she  answered,  "Millions  of  women  have  done 
so."  Her  answer  is  weak,  illogical.  But  poor 
little  Nora  gropes  in  a  d^arkened  world,  unpro- 
tected by  any  standard  of  truth,  and  unguided  by 
a  religious  sense  of  right. 

Helmer  realizes  that  he  has  not  been  an  ideal 
husband,  and  says  meaningly,  'T  have  strength 
to  become  another  man."  But  Nora's  answer  is 
the  reverberating  echo  of  the  closing  door.  She 
has  gone  away  from  her  home,  husband  and 
children — and  tlie  shrine  of  all  that  is  sacred  in 
womanhood.    She  has  gone  away  to  "be  herself." 

Nora's  supreme  moment  is  in  the  last  act  of  the 
play — Portia's  is  in  the  trial  scene.  There  she 
stands  forth,  the  (luintessence  of  queenly 
strength  and  power,  to  save  her  husband's  friend 
from  injustice  and  to  save  her  htisband's  honor 
b}  paying  his  just  debt.'  Her  sense  of  religion, 
her  high  principles,  tempered  with  the  best  graces 
and  feelings  of  a  woman,  are  displayed.  Her 
strong  mind  commands  attention,  especially  be- 
cause it  is  the  strong  mind  of  an  essentially  wo- 
manly woman — not  one  tained  with  ineffective 
desire  of  masculine  power  though  lacking  its 
strength.  Her  practical  tastes  are  virtuous  and 
alive.  They  are  dominated  by  her  buoyant 
s|)irit,  her  dignity,  and  tenderness.  Her  buoy- 
ancy is  not  the  mad  playfulness  of  Nora.  Her 
beauty-loving  heart  is  feminine,  but  truly  so,  not 
in  revolutionary  guise.  She  longs  for  the  duty 
and  love  of  wifehood  and  motherhood.  Nora 
shunned  it.    I'ortia  said  : 

"A  light  wife  (loth  make  a  heavy  husband." 

Nora  did  not  seem  to  agree — judging  from  her 
actions.  Portia  is  young  and  lively;  Nora  is 
merry.  Portia  has  enthusiasm  and  decision  of 
purpose ;  Nora  is  a  slave  to  her  own  selfishness 
and  admits  it.    Portia  is  a  woman  ;  Nora,  a  doll. 


Nellik  Lee  PIolt,  '21. 
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Till-:  XKW  CRAXl'ORD. 

Till-:  spinster  has  always  received  a  good 
share  of  the  world's  adverse  criticism,  but 
it  i^  only  lately  that  voices  have  lieen  rai^e.l 
to  defend  her.  In  this  discussion  the  romantic  ul  1 
maid  and  the  old  maid  by  fcjrce  of  circumstances 
will  not  be  included,  for  they  already  have  the 
i)ublic  sym])ath\'.  \\  ith  tlie  modern  economic  in- 
deix'ndence  of  wimien  the  immarried  class  is 
growing  in  numbers.  If  wcjmen  do  not  choose 
to  marry  now-a-days  they  need  no  longer  be  de- 
liLudent  u])on  some  male  relative  as  formerh-,  ])ut 
have  as  broad  a  field  as  men  in  wliich  to  earn 
th.eir  living.  It  is  true  that  there  are  only  two 
absolute  vocations  for  women,  hut  there  is  also 
this  third  conditional  vocation  which  should  re- 
ceive  some  recognition.  To  the  ordinary  man 
two  possible  reasons  exist  wliy  a  woman  does 
nf)t  marry,  either  she  was  not  asked  or  she  is 
incapable  of  loving  any  one  but  herself.  I'.ut  he 
tacitly  admits  that  he  does  not  altogether  believe 
this  by  the  annoyance  which  he  generally  shows 
in  speaking  of  "old  maids,"  for  they  are  an  affront 
to  his  vanity.  They  have  not  been  enticed  by  any 
of  the  charms  of  the  masculine  se.x  into  changing 
the  odious  Miss  to  Mrs.  The  sjiinster  retaliates 
by  j)ointing  to  the  blear-eyed  Leas  and  saying. 
"If  that  is  evidence  of  your  good  taste  we  need 
not  be  envious."  The  battle  (if  the  sexes  will 
always  continue,  however,  for  the  feminine  mind 
is  just  as  incai)able  of  getting  the  masculine  point 
of  view  as  the  masculine  is  in  ai)|)reciating  the 
feminine-  hut  may  she  always  be  sjjared  the 
egotism  of  saying,  "What  is  not  feminine  caimol 
lie  logical  or  intellectual." 


The  "bachelor  maid"  of  to-da}-  is  largely  the 
result  of  a  social  upheaval.  In  place  of 
normal  actual  motherhood  she  has  succeeded  in 
filling  her  life  with  other  things.  It  is  she  who 
has  destnned  the  fallacy  of  the  ages,  that  in- 
tellect was  an  inherent  quality  of  the  male  sex 
(  Illy,  and  that  there  was  but  one  possible  gender 
of  brains.  We  will  find  ]ierhaps  when  this  age 
has  i)asse(l  and  men  are  considered  the  etjuals  of 
women  in  morals  as  well  as  ability,  that  we  may 
have  several  things  for  which  to  thank  her.  In 
the  first  place  she  has  had  the  courage  to  refuse 
those  offers  of  matrimony  which  did  not  fulfill 
her  ideals  and  she  is  willing  to  work  rather  than 
sacrifice  these  ideals.  It  is  she  who  is  teaching 
the  young  .squire  that  it  is  no  longer  quite  the 
proi)er  thing  to  go  out  and  sow  the  wild  oats  that 
his  wife  and  children  will  have  to  reap.  Here- 
tofore it  was  only  tlie  young  man  who  had  the 
right  to  demand  certain  (|ualities  at  the  marriage 
market,  while  the  young  lady  remained  modestly 
silent  on  all  (juestions  concerning  her  future  life. 
.\'ow  it  is  really  permissible  for  the  young  woman 
to  inform  the  young  man  that  he  does  not  measure 
11])  to  her  re(|uirenients.  When  the  young  men 
of  the  country  are  taught  that  certain  conditions 
must  be  pres-nt  before  they  will  be  considered 
as  future  husbands,  then  the  bachelor  maid  will 
have  achieved  her  pur])ose.  .She  is  not  op])osed 
lo  marriage  but  cham])ioiis  it  in  its  ])erfection. 
1;  is  (|uite  unnecessary  lo  prove  her  unselfishness, 
tor  he  wild  niiis  may  read  of  her  achievements. 

.Should  another  ("ran ford  he  written  it  would 
breathe  a  freer  atmosjiherc  of  usefulness,  rather 
than  the  one  of  meaningless  convictions  and 
liitility.  which  the  hachelur  maid  has  taught  us 

AdI'I.aidi-:  i  loiM-i  Nci'-.u,  10. 


A  HIRI)  S()\T,. 

III'.N'  carlli-hoiiiHl  birds  were  in  llie  nest 
A  l)ir(l  near  Heaven  soared  on  high. 
And  sang  a  s(ing  to  the  listening  sky, 
A  heaven -horn  liird  that  sang  of  love, 
Fair  Venus  of  tlie  West. 

It  sang  my  weary  heart  to  rest. 
Was  ever  tlie  song  of  a  bird  on  wing; 
So  sweet  as  the  song  I  heard  it  sing. 
That  I  Ieaven-l)orn  bird  that  sang  of  love. 
Fair  Venus  of  th^  West? 


-MakV  KtHKL  lioi.l.IDAV,  '20. 
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MY  GARDEN. 

^'  garden  like  a  gypsy  gay, 

W'ith  tulips  red  and  white  and  gold 
Runs  riot  at  the  call  of  May, 

And  Uke  the  vagaliond  of  old, 
The  portulaca  wanders  free 

W'itliin  my  garden  foM. 


My  stately  lilies  row  on  row, 
I  fancy  bow  their  heads  to  me. 

And  blushing  poppies  whisper  low, 
As  down  the  garden  path  they  see 

Me  pass — the  pansies  lift  their  heads 
And  smile  half  timidly. 


I  watch  them  fondly  night  and  morn, 
I  like  to  think  they  love  me,  too— 

My  children,  fairest  flowers  born, 
From  trumpet-vine  to  violets  blue. 

Their  choicest  perfume  yield  to  ^prin^ 
From  hearts  of  Ijeauty  true. 


^ly  garden  is  the  work  of  love. 
Its  fragrant  buds  for  me  unfold. 

And  tiny  hearts  to  skies  above. 
In  simple  holy  prayers  are  told, 

As  Heavenward  they  look  to  God, 
In  charm — my  fancies  hold. 


Cecilia  Fitzciibbon,  '19. 


DIARY  OF  A  DONKEY. 


THIS  diary  was  written  by,  "Stub,"  a  donkey 
belonging  to  Mark  Anthon_\-.  It  was  dated 
some  time  back,  this  was  the  t)nly  part  which 
could  be  made  out.  It  seems  that  the  donkey 
had  been  sold  to  Mr.  White,  in  whose  possession 
he  must  have  remained  until  he  (the  donkey)  de- 
parted from  this  world  for  a  better  one. 

Jan.  1st:  All  is  well.  I  am  in  my  new  home 
and  I  suppose  everything  will  go  all  right  if  I 
am  left  alone. 

Jan.  2nd:  Last  night  I  sle{)t  on  a  bed  for  a 
change.  I  had  a  blanket  and  also  a  wonderful 
board  mattress,  but  when  I  awoke  this  morning 
the  blanket  was  gone ;  no  doubt  I  ate  it. 

Jan.  3rd:  It  rained  all  day  and  I  was  very 
sad.  When  the  only  son  of  the  White's  came  out 
to  see  me,  Fred,  as  he  was  called,  noticed  the 
tears  in  my  eyes,  so  he  stayed  all  evening. 

Jan  4x11  :  I  received  a  terrible  whipping  this 
morning.  Mr.  \Miite  came  out  to  see  me.  Well, 
he  was  very  nice  at  first,  but  later  he  began  to 
make  fun  of  me,  so  I  just  turned  around  and 
kicked  him.  He  picked  U])  a  stick  and  gave  me 
such  a  beating  as  I  had  never  received  before  in 
all  my  life.  All  during  the  violent  exercise  he 
recited  an  epilogue,  a  prologue,  or  something,  but 


since  I  was  not  very  well  ac(iuainted  in  this  line, 
I  could  not  translate  it. 

Jan.  5x1  I  :  After  the  beating  I  received,  Janu- 
ary the  fourth,  I  wept  and  wept.  Last  night  1 
had  a  bad  headache,  so  the  doctor  was  called 
and  he  pronounced  it  poisoning.  It  all  resulted 
from  the  blanket  that  I  ate. 

Jan.  6th  :  Last  night  the  house  caught  on  fire. 
Fred  ran  out  of  the  house,  leaving  his  baby  sister 
to  burn.  I  knew  that  she  would  be  burned  to 
death,  so  I  ran  in  the  house  and  pickc  1  her  up 
by  the  dress,  and  carried  her  to  safety.  W'hen 
it  was  all  over  I  realized  how  dreadful  it  all  had 
been,  but  now  I  have  to  laugh  to  think  how  neatly 
it  wasi  all  accomplished. 

Jan.  7th  :  Mr.  White  came  out  to  see  me  this 
morning  and  brought  the  baby  along.  He  put  his 
arms  around  my  neck  and  kissed  me.  He  called 
me  lots  of  queer  names  that  did  not  sound  like 
what  he  said  when  he  was  beating  me  the  other 
day.  He  said  he  was  never  going  to  part  with  me. 
I  am  glad,  for  I  like  him  qliite  well. 

Jan.  8x11  :  I  fear  that  I  shall  die  soon.  All 
night  I  suf¥ered  dreadfully  from  indigestion  over 
the  buttons  I  chewed  ofif  Mr.  White's  coat  yes- 
terday when  he  was  kissing  me. 

Jan.  9th  :    I  died. 


Kathleen  Sullivan,  '21. 
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THE  SAVING  FACT. 

I' our  xcai's  agi»  ihc  magazines  were  full  of 
articles  on  such  subjects  as  "The  I<"ailurc  of 
Christianity"  or  "The  Collapse  of  the  Church." 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  Coventry  Patmorc 
published  an  essay  entitled  "Christianity  and 
Progress."  in  which  lie  meets  and  answers  the 
(jueslion  of  the  real  failure  or  success  of  Chris- 
tianity. .\  re])rint  of  this  essay  now  would  do 
nuich  to  silence  and  illuminate  many  stuj)id. 
Ignorant,  and  inconsistent  utterances  on  the  sub- 
ject, liefore  one  can  measure  the  effects  of 
Christianity,  one  must  know  the  purj)ose  of  its 
l'"ounder.  At  no  time  did  Christ  anticipate  a 
Ctopia  of  any  sort,  at  no  time  did  he  look  for 
;•.  league  of  nations  or  the  actual  and  universal 
i)rotherhond  of  man.  I  !e  did  sj)cak  of  ])overty 
and  blessed  it,  he  did  speak  of  suffering  and  i)er- 
secution  and  sanctified  tiiem.  .\s  long  as  these 
conditions  continue  and  succeed  in  perfecting  and 
purifying  the  few  who  acce])t  them  in  a  Christ- 
like  sj)irit,  so  long  will  Christianity  have  achieved 
its  express  pur])ose. 

In  like  manner  the  resurrection  of  (  hrist  has 
l)een  relegated  to  the  realm  of  the  unscientific  or 
the  unessential,  as  if  a  fact  cmdd  be  destroyed  by 
being  dismissed.  It  will  cease  to  Ik'  history  only 
when  the  Roman  empire  ceases  to  be  history. 
In  the  mean  time  four-fifths  of  the  world  is  in 
ignorance  or  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. So  arc  they  in  ignorance  of  the  law  of  grav- 
ity, l)Ut  the  law  of  gravity  does  not  cease  to  act 
on  that  accotmt.  The  resurrection  of  CluisI  from 
the  dead  the  third  day  after  I  lis  crucifi.xion  is 
the  great  fact  of  our  spiritual  preservation  as 
(iod's  ever  creative  act  tiie  esscnrc  of  oin- 
f/hysical  e.xistence.  What  thotigb  the  world  find 
tl  i*,  too.  a  hard  saying,  the  fact  retiiains  and  is  as 
potent  for  the  world's  redemption  as  Cod's  will 


is  lor  its  e.xistence.  The  com])arative  fewness  of 
tliose  who  bear  witness  to  the  truth  is  no  argu- 
ment against  its  validity  or  its  efficacy.  It  is 
through  the  Redeemer  and  not  the  redeemed  that 
salvation  is  come.  .\iid,  after  all.  oidv  three 
women  and  two  men  beheld  the  empty  tomb  on 
Paster  morning,  and  of  the  thousands  who  knew 
and  followed  Christ,  the  Man,  only  a  few  hundred 
saw  1  lim.  risen  from  the  dead. 


.ir.AXXI-  l)'.\RC. 

( )n  .\pril  C),  Jeanne  D'.Vrc  w^as  formally  can- 
onized by  Pope  Penedict  X\'  in  the  basilica  at 
Home.  On  that  day  not  only  h'rance,  but  the 
whole  world  paid  belated  homage  to  the  peasant 
maid  of  Domremy.  ( )n  that  day  the  maiden  who 
five  centuries  ago  was  burned  at  the  stake  was 
proclaimed  Saint  and  was  raised  to  the  altar. 

The  life  of  Jeanne  D'Arc  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  in  all  history.  Its  ajipeal  is  universal. 
Ilislorians.  ])oets,  romancers,  critics,  philoso- 
l)hers,  theologians,  ])oliticians,  all  have  found  in 
the  life  of  the  Warrior  Maid  a  constant  source  of 
inspiration.  The  life  of  no  other  character  has 
been  so  often  the  theme  of  dramas,  histories, 
novels  and  poems.  Since  her  death  in  14,31  nearly 
.^(K)  Iiooks  have  been  devotetl  to  the  story  of 
Jeanne,  approximately  one  a  year. 

Jeanne  DWrc  was  born  in  the  little  \-illage  of 
i):)nu-cni\-  in  1412.  Iler  ])arents  were  unlettered 
peasants  and  Jeanne  herself  never  learned  to 
read  or  write.  As  a  child  she  was  noted  for 
her  rem;irk;i]ile  piety  and  she  woidd  often 
leave  her  games,  il  is  saiil,  to  kneel  in  prayer. 
In  1424,  when  slu-  w;is  thirteen  years  of  age, 
Jeannie  first  became  conscious  of  the  mani- 
festations, which  she  later  designated  as 
her  "voices."  .\t  first  St.  Michael  alone  a|)- 
peared  but  later  he  was  acconi|)anied  by  St. 
.Margaret  and  St.  Catherine.  Tiie  manifesta- 
tions continued  until  in  142<S  Jeanne  was  con- 
x'inced  of  the  (h\'init\'  of  her  mission.  In  May. 
1428.  she  laid  her  case  before  i  >audricourt.  the 
king's  representative  at  X'aucouleurs.  l>au;lri- 
c-om't  gave  her  no  encom'agemenl  and  she  re- 
lumed to  Domremv.  .\fler  her  return  the  voices 
became  more  insisteiU  and  in  January.  1420, 
Jeanne  again  visited  \  aucoidem-s.  This  time  she 
was  received  with  favor  and  in  May  of  the 
same  vear  she  was  ])resented  to  the  king  at  Chi- 
non.  I)es])ite  the  disguise  which  the  king  adopted 
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Ui  mislead  the  girl  Jeanne  recognized  him  and  at 
once  saluted  him.  l'>eeaiise  of  heavy  losses  which 
the  French  were  sutYering  at  the  time  Charles 
listened  to  Jeanne,  acceded  to  her  recfuest  to  lead 
the  French  armv.  The  consummate  skill  which 
the  maiden  showed  in  all  her  military  maneuvers 
has  seldom  been  surpassed.  An  unlettered  peas- 
ant of  eighteen,  she  won  victories  which  Cfesar 
and  Napoleon  might  have  envied.  By  the  summer 
of  1420  she  had  driven  the  English  back,  recap- 
tured Orleans,  and  crowned  Charles  king  of 
France.  Feeling  that  her  mission  was  accom- 
])lished  she  asked  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the 
([uiet  of  her  native  village.  Her  request  was 
refused  and  in  1430  she  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English.  The  following  year  she  was  tried  as  a 
witch  and  burned  at  the  stake  on  May  30.  1431. 
■'Never  was  there  such  a  trial  as  this  if  it  were 
laid  open  in  all  its  beauty  of  defence  and  hellish- 
ness  of  attack."  The  French  people  for  whom 
she  had  done  so  much,  Charles  \TI,  for  whom 
she  had  risked  her  life  stood  by  and  made  no 
eifort  to  obtain  her  release.  The  death  sentence, 
moreover,  was  passed  not  by  the  English  but  by  a 
court  of  French  judges.  In  1455  the  verdict  of 
the  court  was  revised  and  Jeanne's  memory  was 
cleared  but  too  late  to  benefit  the  girl  whose 
ashes  were  thrown  upon  the  Seine  twenty-four 
years  before. 

Of  all  the  tributes  paid  to  Jeanne  none  is  more 
sincere,  none  more  inspired  than  that  written  by 
De  Quincy.  "Pure  innocent,  noble  hearted  girl! 
whom,  from  earliest  youth,  ever  I  believed  in  as 
full  of  truth  and  self  sacrifice,  this  was  amongst 
the  strongest  pledges  of  thy  truth,  that  never 
once, — -no  not  for  a  single  instant  of  weakness 
didst  thou  revel  in  the  vision  of  coronets  and 
honor  from  man.  Coronets  for  thee !  Oh,  never! 
Honors,  if  they  come  when  all  is  over,  are  for 
those  that  share  thy  blood.  Daughter  of  Dom- 
remy,  wdien  the  gratitude  of  the  king  shall 
awaken,  thou  wilt  be  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
dead.  Call  her,  King  of  France,  but  she  will  not 
hear  thee,  cite  her  by  the  apparitors  to  come  and 
receive  a  robe  of  honor,  but  she  will  be  cn  con- 
tumacc.  When  the  thunders  of  universal  France, 
as  even  yet  may  happen,  shall  proclaim  the 
grandeur  of  the  poor  shepherd  girl  that  gave  up 
all  for  her  country,  thy  ear,  young  shepherd  girl, 
will  have  been  deaf  five  centuries." 


STUUEMT  VERSr<:. 

There  may  be  some  budding  geniuses  in  the 
colleges  of  our  country  who  can  call  their  efforts 
in  verse,  poetry,  but  there  are  others  of  us  whose 
name  is  legion,  who  never  dare  to  aspire  to  any- 
thing more  impassioned  than  verse.  And  Oh, 
how  nnich  of  hope  and  desperation,  of  labor  and 
disappointment  that  tiny  word  can  encompass! 
Those  of  you  who  have  burned  the  midnight  oil 
and  suffered  in  the  sweat  of  your  brow  to  com- 
plete tomorrow's  assignment  can  supplement  my 
words.  Those  of  you,  who  start  with  a  burning 
ii'spiration  only  to  see  it  wane  into  a  disjointed 
hue  deserving  only  of  red  ink,  can  find  hosts  of 
kindred  spirits  in  this  small  world  of  ours.  Those 
of  you  who  know  the  anguish  of  having  your 
poetic  offering  returned  to  you  deluged  in  red 
ink  or  have  seen  that  line  wiped  out,  which  you 
considered  too  inspired  to  repeat  except  in 
a  low  tone  of  awe,  know  truly  the  agonies  of 
])seudo-creation.  Those  of  you  who  have 
searched  thr'oughout  Hood's  Rhymster  for  a 
word  to  express  exactly  that  delicate  shade  of 
suggestion  which  will  also  rhyme  with  a  word 
two  lines  above,  and  have  come  to  the  dire  real- 
ization that  there  is  no  word — I  claim  you  all  as 
comrades  in  the  weary  road  of  education  and  on 
the  stony  paths  to  original  literature. 


POETRY. 

Scribner's  for  March  prints  three  poems. 
"Her  Tears  and  Mine,"  by  Edith  M.  Thomas,  is 
a  tribute  to  a  woman's  tears.  Though  sprung 
from  sorrow,  the  bitter  brine  is  changed  to  sweet- 
ness, indeed  such  sweetness  that  for  it 
"I  with  my  life  would  pay!" 

Herman  Hagedorn  sings  of  "Love  in  Marriage." 
He  says  that  he  no  longer  would  sing  of  his 
wife's  physical  beauty,  but  of  love  which  is  her 
highest  charm.  The  four  stanzas  of  this  poem 
are  full  of  tender  devotion  and  appreciation. 
"Remembering,"  by  G.  O.  ^^'arren,  gives  us  an 
odd  thought.  The  poet  hopes  that  when  he  dies, 
his  friend  will  listen  for  one  more  word  ;  and  he 
promises  that  he  will 

".  .  .  lean  and  whisper — then  sink  back  to  God." 

Ccnttti'v,  in  Laurence  Housman's  "The  Quick 
and  the  Dead,"  gives  us  a  delightful  picture  of 
dawn,  as  typical  of   the  vibrant  life  of  earth. 
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Then,  in  contrast,  it  (lc>criljc>  tiic  niooii,  whose 
(lay  is  (lone.  'J "he  meter  is  attractive  and  well- 
suited  to  the  theme  of  the  ])ocni.  "The  Secret,"' 
by  Robert  Xichols,  is  written  in  a  melancholy 
strain.  The  poet  is  sad  because,  beholding  a 
lovable  woman  he 

c.in  only  Uirn  away." 
"The  Peace  Call.""  l)y  l-'dgar  Lloyd  llami)lon.  is 
ail  inspiring  aftcr-tho-war  poem.  It  calls  the 
soldiers  to  resume  their  former  occupations, 
and  rejoices  that  Mammon  has  been  dethroned, 
and  God  once  again  worshipped.  Zoe  Akins.  in 
"Seventeen,"  gives  us  a  beautiful  tribute  to  a 
young  girl.  She  realizes  that  she  is  no  longer 
a  child,  and  lays  aside,  somewhat  rcluctantlw  the 
ribbon  from  her  hair. 

The  .Itlaiitic  Monthly  ]:iresents  15.  K.  \'an 
Slyke's  "W'lien  I  Read  Xames  of  i'jigland.'"  In 
it  the  poet  wonders  if  some  day  the  names  of 
Michigan  and  Chicago  will  not  hold  the  same 
mystical  charm  that  naim\s  of  England  possc-s. 
"Lies,""  by  Grace  I'allow  Xorton.  is  a  wierd 
twelve-line  fragment.  .\  young  girl  fed  her  life 
with  lies,  on  winch  is  lldurislied — 
.  Oil  lies,  lies 
That  may  he  true  !" 

The  poetry  of  this  mmith  is  ])riiu-i]jall\-  rclro- 
s])ective  in  \nuv.  "The  (  )uick  and  the  Dead" 
^eems  to  n-c  tlu'  nmsi  truK  ]>  etical  i;f  anv  of 
the  poem^.  both  in  vnbjecl  matter  and  treat- 
ment. However,  I  enjoyed  "Seventeen"  mr)st  of 
all.  I'erhaps,  because  it  i-^  a  s:)ng  of  Noutli,  it 
appealed  to  me.  Certainly,  we  can  ail  remem- 
ber the  i)eriod  at  which  this  girl  is. 


REVIKVV. 

I'ndcr  the  title.  "The  Saving  of  1 'ug 
there  comes  from  the  jien  of  Reverend  I'.  J.  Car 
roll,  C.  S.  C.  another  addition  to  the  li^t  uf 
worthwhile  plays  for  boys. 

It  is  a  bright  little  |)lay,  full  of  life  and  fun. 
'I  here  are  three  acts,  and  twenty  s|)eaking  parts 
in  all.  The  staging  and  costuming  are  such  as 
make  its  profluction  easy  in  a  scIkioI  hall  uf  mod- 
crate  efjuipmcnt. 

"The  Saving  of  I'ug  llalley."  with  h'ather  Car- 
ffjll's  earlier  play.  "The  Ship  in  the  W  ake."  will 
be  welcomed  by  Grammar  school  teachers  and 
directors  of  dramatic  clubs  for  Ixiys. 

n'nhlishefl  hy  the  Author.) 
220  .N'orth  llill  .St.,  .South  I'.end,  IikI. 


Till-:  .W.XUAL  KETR1-:.\T. 

The  annual  Retreat  which  had  been  postponed 
from  October  28,  was  opened  on  Wednesday 
e\ening.  March  1'),  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  josei)h 
Glass.  C.  M.,  D.  D.,  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  instruction  throughout,  dealt  with  the  im- 
portant things  of  life  yet  were  made  more  force- 
ful by  the  earnest,  heart  to  heart,  manner  in 
which  his  Lordshi])  spoke.  Sjiecial  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  need  of  practical  faith  among  voung 
women  of  the  world  today,  which  looks  to  the 
convent-trained  girl  as  a  leader  in  positive  influ- 
ence for  good. 

According  to  custom,  the  Retreat  closed  with 
the  Holy  Hour  during  which  the  students  re- 
peated aloud  the  Profession  of  l-'aith.  After  the 
I'.enediction  the  Ilislio])  imparted  i'apal  blessing 
to  the  retreatants. 

Leaflet  souvenirs  of  the  Retreat  of  191')  will 
remind  the  students  of  their  resolutions  and  will 
be  mementoes  of  friendship  with  liislio])  (ilass. 


FREDERICK  PAULDING. 

(  )n  .March  27  iM'ederick  I'aidding  of  New 
^'ork  opened  his  series  of  lectures  for  the  stu- 
dents of  .St.  .Mary's.  X'ersed  in  Shakespearian 
drama.  .Mr.  Paulding's  forceful  diction,  graceful 
style  and  vivid  character  portrayal  make  his  lec- 
tures worth  while.  His  deep  faith  and  eagerness 
to  spread  its  message  are  valuable  influences  in 
the  world  of  to-day.  The  series  enfl)raced  the 
following  subjects:  Cyrano  de  l'>ergerac.  The 
Torch,  Colletle  Paudoche,  The  h'our  Gos])els,  The 
Merchant  of  \  enice  and  The  l'"our  Horsemen  of 
the  ApocalyiJse. 


The  first  ( iraduale-Recital  of  the  class  l''2(), 
1^1.  .Mary's  Conservatory  of  Music,  was  given  on 
the  evening  of  March  0  by  .Miss  Catherine  L. 
pi<..(;kam. 

"The  uplifted  .spirit  hardly  knows 
Whether  the  Musie-liKlU  tliat  glows 
Within  the  arch  of  tones  and  colours  seven. 
Is  sunset-|)cace  of  earth,  or  sun  ri  c  joy  of  llea\en." 

*  *  *  * 

Sonata,  Op.  12.  .\o.  1  -       -  Bccllwirn 

I  'inliii~\'vnf^-s  (II-  R.  Seidel. 

Ilai-k!  Mark!  'riic  l.ark  -  -  -  Schnbcrl  - 1  Aszt 
V'iolin  Quartetc  in  (i  -       -       -       A'.  Bohiie 

•Mi.sses  M.  del  K.  I'.laiuo.  (i.  liroussard,  II.  I!ctz. 
/''/(;/;■); —I'rofes.-or  R.  Seidel. 
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March  Winds  -  I 
I  m])i()visatiou  j 
I'tude  Op.  23,  No.  4  - 

X'ioliii — ■"Caxatina"    -       -       -       -  - 
Miss  11.  Betz. 

lande — "Un  Sospiro"  -       -       -  - 
X'ocal — .Ave  Maria  "Cavelleria  Rnsticaiia" 
Miss  1).  Ryno. 

Puiiio — Miss  G.  Soldani. 
Harp— Miss  R.  McCarthy. 
riolin — Profesa)r  R.  Seidel. 

PoLanaise  .-\inericaine        -       -       -  J. 

h'aust  Waltz  ------ 

First  Piano — Misres  E.  Broussard,  G. 

Second  Piano — Misses  B.  O'Melia,  N. 

I'iolin — Professor  R.  Seidel. 


MacDowell 

Rubinstein 
Raff 

-    Lis  St 
Mascayni 


A.  Carpenter 
Gounod 
Soldani 
L.  Holt. 


The  following  program  was  offered  as  a 
grateful  tribute  to  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph  S. 
Lilass,  C.  M.,  D,  D.,  by  the  students  of  St. 
Marv's  College  and  Academy,  Notre,  Dame,  Ind., 
March  24th,  1919: 

How  wide  it  seems  from  sea  to  sea 

When  friends  are  far  apart. 
When  snow-capped  hills  and  weary  plains 

Keep  heart  from  waiting  heart. 

And  yet  how  near  from  sea  to  sea 

From  east  to  western  strand, 
When  we  remen^ier  that  the  world 

Is  held  in  God's  right  hand. 

s.  M.  R. 


PROGR.'^M. 


Selection    -       -  - 
A  Tribute  of  Gratitude 


Piano — Fantasie- 


-Impromptu  - 
Miss  G.  Soldani 


St  Mary's  Orchestra 
-    Miss  N.  Daly 
-  Chopin 


Vocal  Quartette — "An  Irish  Folk  Song"       -  Foote 
Misses  F.  Guthrie.  S.  Jobst,  G.  Soldani.  M.  Gebhard. 
Piano — Miss  E.  Broussard. 

Violin — "Air  Varie  No.  6"    -       -       -       -  C.  dcBeriot 
Miss  M.  del  R.  Blanco. 
/'('(()/()— Miss  B.  O'Melia. 

Piano — "Novellette"   -----  MacDoz^'ell 
Miss  B.  O'Melia. 

Song — "The  Americans  Come"  -       -       -  Foster 
Miss  S.  Jobst. 
Piano — Miss  E.  Broufsard. 


Hope  March 


St.  Mary's  Orchestra. 


Papini 


A  Hit  son 


Gounod 


Song — "The  Lord  is  My  Light" 

Miss  F.  Guthrie. 
Piano — Miss  E.  Broussard. 

Waltz  from  "Faust"      -       -       .  - 

1st  Piano — Misses  E.  Broussard,  G.  Soldani. 
2nd  Piano — Misses  B.  O'Melia,  C.  Betz. 

"A  Parting  Word"    -   Rt.  Rev.  J.  S.  Glass,  C.  M.,  D.  D. 

Bridal  Chorus,  "Rose  Maiden"     -       -       -  Cowen 
St.  Mary's  Glee  Club. 
Piano — Miss  E.  Broussard. 


Star  Spangled  Banner     -       -      St.  Mary's  Orchestra 

I'iolinS' — Misses  M.  Blanco,  G.  Broussard,  II.  Betz, 
J.  Ryan,  L.  Gleason,  M.  Humphrey,  M.  Jones, 
M.  Ward,  M.  B.  VanHeuvel,  M.  Keown,  H. 
Brazzill,  K.  Keenan,  M.  Kahl. 

'Cello — Miss  G.  Loesch. 
//,;r/'.s-— Mis-es  M.  Reefe,  R.  McCarthy. 
Piano — .Miss  K.  Broussard. 
Drum — Miss  M.  Purnian. 

*        *        :1:  * 

A  compliment  to  the  faculty  and  student  body 
on  the  evening  of  Ajn-il  8,  was  the  Recital  by 
lleruice  Oberwinder,  ])ianist,  and  Laura  St.  A. 
Keller,  soprano. 

Chromatic  Fantasy  and  Fugue,  -  -  -  Bach 
Sonata  Op.  90,      -       -       -       -       -       -  Beethoven 

His  Lullaby,      ------  C.J.Bond 

Come,  We'll  Wander,  -----  Cornelius 

Aria  from  "Tosca,"    ------  Puccini 

Harlequin,       -------  Bartleit 

Spinning  Song,     ------  Backer 

Capriccio,  Jordan 

.\octurne  No.  2.     -----       -  Chopin 

Preludes,  Nos.  1,  3,  7,  11,  18,  23,    -      -      -  Chopin 

Berceuse  from  "Jocelyn,"  -  -  -  -  Godard 
One  Fine  Day  from  "Madame  Butterfly,"  Puccini 
Springtime,     -----      Flcta  Jan  Brown 

Love-Death  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde."  IVagner-Lisst 
ST.  MARY'S  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

RECITAL   SECOND  JUNIOR  CLASS. 

April  3.  1919. 
pr(x:ram. 

Lohengrin,  Introduction  to  Third  Act    -      -  Wagner 
First  Piano — Misses  M.  Purman,  C.  Betz. 
.Second  Fiawo— Mis:es  N.  L.  Holt,  L.  Riley. 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel. 

Etude,  Op.  10,  No.  S,      -       -       -       -       -  Chopin 
Miss  L.  Riley. 

Traumerei,    -------  Schumann 

First  J'iolin—Mhs  M.  del  R.  Blanco. 
Second  Violin — Miss  L.  Gleason. 
Fw«o— Miss  B.  O'Melia. 

Nocturn  Op.  37,  No.  2    -       -       -       -       -  .Chopin 
Bridal  Chorus,  "The  Rose  Maiden"    -  Cowen-Spicker 
St.  Mary's  (Hee  Club. 
.\ccompanist— Miss  E.  Brou:sard. 

A  Haunted  House    -----  MacDowell 
Miss  M.  Purman. 

Souvenir     --------  Drdla 

I  'iolin — Miss  H.  Betz. 
Piano — Miss  C.  Betz. 


Presto  Op.  61,  No.  3  - 

Miss  N.  L.  Holt. 


Lenormand 
Lachner 


.Mlegro  Moderato.  Op.  107  - 

St.  Mary's  Violin  Quartette. 

Dedication    -------  Schumann 

Miss  E.  Meloy. 

Galop  de  Concert     ------  Milde 

First  Piano— Misses  R.  Kramer,  K.  Brazzill. 
Second  Piano— Misses  K.  Dolan.  L.  Grady. 
Violini — Professor  R.  Seidel. 
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ST.    MARY'S  CHIMES 


r.LEANlXGS. 

Special  sermons  during  Lent  were  given  in  tlie 
Community  L'luircli  by  tlie  Rev.  Daniel  Hudson, 
C.  S.  C,  on  "The  Passion" ;  by  the  Rev.  josepli 
iUirke,  C.  S.  C,  on  "\  irtue,"  and  by  the  Rev. 
W  illiam  Carey,  C.  S.  C,  on  '  iVnancc." 

( )n  Wednesday  evening,  Marcli  7,  Air.  Ross 
Crane  gave  an  interesting  and  instructive  talk  on 
Modern  .\rt  and  .Artists.  As  usual  .Mr.  Crane 
brought  with  him  a  number  of  valuable  i)aint- 
ings  to  illustrate  the  beauty  and  originalit\-  of  our 
modern  ])ainters. 

I  lie  Movie,  "Pershing's  Crusaders,"  came  as  a 
welcome  diversion  on  the  evening  of  .March  11. 

With  the  spring  days  and  the  spring  weather 
baseball  teams  and  tennis  contests  occupy  the  free 
hours  of  the  day  and  bid  fair  for  enthusiastic 
games  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Much  to  the  de- 
light of  all,  Lake  Marion  is  being  prepared  for 
the  opening  of  the  Canoe  and  .Swimming  season. 

St.  Patrick's  wa>  a  gala  day  at  Si.  Mary's. 
I  he  I  rt  ^linien  were  hostesses  on  this  occasion 
and  pn.Mil  themselves  very  ca]»ble.  The  lower 
hail  and  recreation  room  were  artistically  decor- 
ated in  emerald  green.  .Music  for  the  dance  was 
furnished  by  the  Rag  Pickers.  .\t  the  close  of 
the  evening  refreshments  were  served  in  the 
Domestic  Science  Dining  Kooni. 

The  h'ourth  Academics  not  to  be  outdone  by 
their  college  sisters  entertainetl  the  same  evening 
w^ith  a  dinner-dance.  Their  Refector\  was  clev- 
erly decorated  in  the  class  colnrs.  Donahue's 
orchestra  furnished  the  music  during  the  dinner, 
later  tlu-rc  was  dancing  in  tlu'  xhibit ion  Mall 
until  the  wry  lale  hour  of  len-lliirt\'. 

The  Senior  Dinners  which  have  been  among 
the  social  successes  of  the  winter  were  climaxed 
on  the  evening  of  March  29th  when  His  Lord- 
ship Joseph  S.  Class  was  the  guest  of  honor.  The 
Seniors  were  the  envy  of  all  with  their  ex(|uisite 
corsages  of  crimson  roses. 

Interest  in  the  .Xcademic  Department  centers 
around  the  .Academic  reiuiion  in  huu-  for  which 
notices  have  been  seni  to  the  former  Academic 
graduates  by  the  officers  ]jrotem. 

After  Retreat  P>isho|)  Glass  s])ent  .several  days 
at  St.  Mary's  in  which  the  girls  learned  to  know 
him  better.  There  were  a  number  of  little  in- 
formal talks  and  gatherings  in  which  he  was  the 
central  figure.    Among  the  many  things  of  in- 


terest Pisho])  si)oke  about  was  the  organization 
and  customs  of  llie  -Mormon  church. 

The  Rev.  I'^rnesl  Davis,  C.  S.  C,  who  as  chap- 
lain experienced  many  miraculous  escapes  from 
death  in  the  front-line  trenches  and  who  has  but 
recently  ri'turned  to  Xotre  Dame  was  the  guest 
of  St.  -Mary's  during  the  month. 

To  honor  the  newly  canonized,  Saint  Joan  of 
.\rc  on  the  day  of  her  canonization,  April  6th,  a 
statue  was  duly  placed  in  a  position  of  honor  in 
the  college  study  hall. 

I''atlier  Carrico  gave  the  Catholic  students  a 
sliort  talk,  Tues(ia_\'  evening,  .April  1st,  on  the 
1  >evoii(ins  for  I  lol\'  W  eek. 

The  basket  ball  game  of  .\pril  2nd  between  the 
Juniors  and  the  Mrst  Academics,  which  had  been 
heralded  for  a  week,  resulted  with  the  score  4  to 
3  in  favor  of  the  h'irst  -Academics. 

The  holiday  which  the  Bishop  kindly  gave  on 
the  .Monday  after  Retreat  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed b)-  all.  It  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  get 
back  to  earth  after  the  Retreat.  In  the  morning 
we  took  a  long  walk  around  the  lakes  of  Notre 
Dame.  Pilgrimages  to  the  kitchen,  the  dairy  and 
many  forbidden  spots  were  enjoyed  during  the 
afternoon. 

The  Triduuni  for  Holy  week  was  given  by  the 
Rev.  Jose])h  Boyle,  C.  S.  C,  of  Notre  Dame. 

During  Passion  Week  requiem  masses  were 
offered  in  the  Cha])el  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for  the 
s(<uls  of  Mrs.  lunma  Wright-Riordan,  Mrs.  Kath- 
leen Cashin-Jobst  and  .Miss  -Mae  Collentine. 

The  -Misses  Regina  W'oltcr  of  Sturgeon  Bay, 
W  is.,  I'Tiri'iice  .Montgomery  and  Mary  Prances  J. 
(  nrry  of  (,'liicago  were  recent  guests  of  St. 
Mary's. 

Sincere  wishes  foi-  future  liap])iness  is  St. 
.Mary's  acknowdedgment  of  the  marriage  an- 
nouncements of  Nelle  IC.  Makens  to  Mr.  John  F. 
.Sullivan  of  Aberdeen,  .S.  Dak.,  and  \'era  Lucile 
Hawkins  to  Lieutenant  P  rank  .A.  ( laddis  of  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


St.  Mary's  olTers  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Helen 
Boyle  Lauinger  on  (he  death  of  her  beloved 
mother,  tr)  Heli'u  and  Lucile  Johnson,  who  were 
called  to  the  death  bed  of  their  inother,  to  Flor- 
ence Dolan  on  the  loss  of  her  si.ster,  and  to  Lo- 
retto  X'aughey  on  the  death  of  her  uncle. 


D'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

r.ALTIMORK,  MD. 
iipiirtcrs  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  MiUinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

e  niiikr  and  keep  in  .stock  every  class 
ot  Koods  required  l>y  diflerent 
Religious  C'oniniunitles. 

Henry  C  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

K.sUiblished  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co, 

Succe.'^.soi  .s  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 
l^ake,  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 

CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

W'c   arc   lic;ul(|uartcrs   fur  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.    .As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best"  trade ;   for   the   custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful    fitting   and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

11  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Relatives  and  friends 
of    Notre    Dame  and 
St.     Mary's  students 
who    desire    to  keep 
posted   on  University 
and   Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month ;  two 
months    or   more,  35 
cents    a    month;  one 
year,     $4;     by  mail, 
postage  paid   cash  in 
advance. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufactni'ers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

.^letal  Sky  Li{;Iits.  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

:il<>  W.   Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

L,assoct^s  ana  ourplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
I'rie.st.s'  Albs,                  Prie.st.s'  Supplie.s. 
Biretta.s,  Rabbis,  etc.,  ete. 

:LINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 

iver  (Ipera  House  BIdg.    Personal  Attention 

r>ffi,.«       Home  5842         r>    ■  ■        Home  5"n_! 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

HE    1.    W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXaUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Office  Residence 
!ll     Phone  689              Bell  Phone  1162 
ome  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co, 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mt's.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Home  Phone  5392          Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 

Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jadson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Beper  Floral  Cc 

(Incorporated) 
IIIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATK 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Ci 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

l-'lowcrs  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U. 
131  North  MIchisnn  Street 


Opera  Slides  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  make  the  best 
They'll  stated  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

116  N.  Michigan  Si. 


Thk  Wii  itk  I  InrsK' 

WASH  1 NCTON 

.1/v  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite  the  unusual  hurdens  imposed  upon  our 
jieople  hy  the  war  they  have  maintained  their  schools  and  other  agencies  of 
(■(hication  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  continued 
throughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  ofif  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is-  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  afifecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues there  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  oi 
the  highest  and  most  thorougii  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After 
the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of 
inrlustrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  preparation  im  the  ])art  of  all  the  people.  /  7coiild  therefore  urge 
that  the  people  continue  to  give  generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all  (:,rades 
and  that  the  schools  adjust  thcmsckrs  as  ii<'isely  as  possible  to  the  »r7C'  conditions 
lo  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  because 
of  the  war  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  can  only  be  through 
the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WOOnR(  )\\^  V.nLSON. 

Hon.  I'kanki.i.n  K.  I.a.nk, 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

came  to 


"Mirror"  Candies  sold  here  exclusively. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER&SON 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

nOTII     THONISS  859 

DavlcH    Litiunilr}'    Co.,   2349-St  Cottage 
<>rove  Ave,  (^'hlcnico,  Phone 
Cnlumct  1070. 


Sterlinir  Silver  Corsage  Bouauet  Hold- 
ers. 

StrrliiiK  Silver  2  and  4-Pln  Seta. 
SterlliiK  Silver  and  Enamel  Cuff  Links. 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOUTH     IIBNU.  INDIANA 


OPTOMETRY 


OPTO— Eye. 
METRY— to  Measure 


nil.  JOHN  II.  lOI.MS,  OptometrUt, 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South    Itenil,  Inillnna. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Fine  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
nants and  Pillows  at 

MRS.  M.  A.  FRALICK'S 

131  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;  Bell  302 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 

216  W.  Washington  Ave,,  South  Bend 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Nohiles  Motto: 


IT  TAKESTHE 
TO  MAKETHE 
AND  PAYSTHE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  it  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  965 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT),  INDIANA 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

007  Mill  Street,  KCNDAI.I.VILLIS.  IND. 


Eyes  Examined 

Classes  Properly  Fitted 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

OPTICIANS 

2.30  S.  Mich.  St. 

Est.  1900         Both  Phones 


Electric 
Appliances 


Are  most  convenient  and  economical 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  daint) 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  heal 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS, 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.    Established  1861 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork  Beans, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Yellow  Taxicab  and 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Michigan  St.  and  Colfax  Avenue! 
Bell  Phones  Honie  Phones 

514  5516 
22  5022 

CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Mary's,  for 
one  or  two  Passengers,  $1.00,  and  60c 
for  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Passenger 
rates.  Seven  Passenger  Cars  for  all 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 

Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co, 

Omce: — Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St..  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Miahawaka,  Ind. 

Home  Phone,  1474  Bell  Phone,  660 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTIIACTOU,  DECOnATOn  AND 
PAINTEIl 

820  EAST  COLFAX  AVENUE. 


Hollingsworth-Turner  Co. 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Moldj 
83 1  South  Main  St.     South  Bend.  Ind. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Pounded 
1S42 


Chartered 
1844 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
Science,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
cial School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 

CATALOGUES    ON    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


The  Best  Place  to  Shop 


It  is  always  pleasing  to  us  to  hear 
this  store  referred  to  as  the  "Person- 
ality Store."  We  take  personal  inter- 
est to  make  our  store  a  meeting  place 
when  shopping  or  visiting  the  city. 


Our  Tea  Room  with  service  just  as 
you  like  it  invites  you.  Salad — Sand- 
wiches— Birthday  or  party  cakes  made 
to  order. 

Robertson  Bros.  Co. 


St  Angela  s  Academy      sr.  joseph  hospital 

Training  School  for  Nurses 


This  deUghtfully  located  institution, 
lartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
irt  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
on.  Music  and  art  receive  special 
■tention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
!  ake  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
'  hool. 

For    terms  address 
SISTERS    OF    THE    HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Anj^ela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 

(Hoosier) 

wank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

228  North  Michigan  Street 
South  Bend, Ind. 


Conduoted    l>y    the    Sister.s    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  most  acceptable  age  is 
from  twenty  to  tliirty  years. 

For    further    information  address 
SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Notre   Dame   Ave.   and  Madison  Street 
SOUTH   BEIVD,  IND. 


An   Ideal   Catholic  Publication. 

Dublin  Review. 

THE 


''Ave  Maria 

A  Catholic  Ma^irazine, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  the 
Blessed  Uirgin 

2ti  pp.  Imp.  Svo.     Published  weekly  and 
montlily.     With  illustrations. 
The   (irejitest   Variety  of  GoofI 
Reading   by   the  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  in- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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A 

DAXDELTON. 

I  I  !  scorn  him  not,  whose  plume  of  yellow  gold 
Is  flaunted  forth  when  even  violets  cower 
Beneath  the  blasts  that  late  were  Winter's  dower ; 

When  brave  animones  shrink  from  the  cold, 

Warm  cuddling  in  the  dark  and  sheltered  wold : 
A  warrior,  he,  who  rises  at  the  hour 
Of  Spring's  first  trumpet-call,  to  vaunt  her  power. 

Think  not  the  valiant  stranger  over-bold. 

He  comes  a  servitor,  a  faithful  knight, 
A  herald  of  the  Spring,  his  lovely  queen. 

That  plume  which  borrows  of  the  sunbeam's  light 
Is  but  the  oriflamme  whose  glinting  sheen 

Call  forth  the  ranks  of  flowers.    'Tis  his  right 
To  lead  them  with  his  sword  of  leafy  green. 

Clara  SeLegue,  '21. 


A  STUDY  OF  MYTHOLOGY  IN  THE  INFERNO. 


ij*  N  the  lands  bounded  by  the  rising  and  the 
ill  setting  sun  what  names  are  better  knou'u 
i  than  Hercules,  Minos,  Venus,  Apollo  and 
the  others  of  their  kin  ?  These  names  have  been 
spoken  for  ages  and  ages,  and  they  are  still  talked 
of  to-day.  But  were  the  bearers  of  these  names 
realities  ?  Thej^  are  mentioned  in  ancient  and 
modern  literature  as  if  they  were  real,  and  yet 
these  living  names  connecting  wonderful  crea- 
tures and  marvelous  deeds  belong  to  the  realm 
of  mythology. 

The  myths  are  one  species  of  the  frtiit  of  the 
mind  and  imagination  of  the  Greeks  come  to  us 
in  their  precious  legacy.  They  are  the  result  of 
Hellenic  religion.  As  the  Greeks  figured  out  for 
themselves  the  existence  of  the  world  and  its 
varied  population  their  active  imaginations  pic- 
tured everything  for  them  —  gods,  goddesses, 
nymphs,  furies,  the  abode  and  life  of  the 
etherial  beings,  how  discord  and  evil  entered  the 
world  and  the  place  where  they  are  punished. 
So  clear  cut  and  real  were  these  images  that  they 
appeared  to  the  people  in  dreams  and  even  in 
the  waking  hours  of  day.  Their  deities  lived  in 
close  relationship  with  them,  favoring  and  pun- 
ishing individuals,  taking  active  part  in  battle. 


A I  any  sp(jts,  trees  and  plants  were  sacred  to  these 
creatures. 

With  the  growth  of  religion,  knowledge  and 
civilization  the  myths  did  not  die  but  lived  indeli- 
bly printed  not  only  on  the  literature  of  Hellas 
but  of  the  world.  It  first  appeared  in  religious 
hymns  such  as  the  songs  of  Orpheus.  Then 
came  the  works  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  overflow- 
ing with  myths  and  heroes  whose  parentage  was 
half  divine,  half  htiman.  Pindar  sang  of  facts 
about  gods  and  heroes  connected  with  religion 
and  later  they  were  woven  into  the  dramas.  So 
the  myths  influenced  and  made  native  literature 
as  well  as  sculpture  and  music.  But  the  influence 
was  not  confined  to  such  limits.  It  spread  far- 
ther and  farther  until  it  reached  the  entire  west. 
Italy's  literature  mirrors,  rather  clotidily  at 
times,  Greece.  She  even  traces  her  founder  to 
one  of  Homer's  heroes.  She,  in  turn,  sent  the 
light  on  to  England.  Shakespeare  knew  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Greek  mind.  Many  of  the  lovliest 
passages  of  Spencer  and  Milton  are  songs  of 
mythical  beings.  All  kinds  of  literature  dip  into 
this  storehouse  now  and  then  to  make  a  thought 
the  clearer,  a  simile  or  metaphor  more  forceful,  a 
comparison  or  contrast  more  vivid. 
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Dante,  one  of  tlic  world's  greatest  poets, 
searched  into  the  corners  of  the  myth  store- 
house and  found  material  to  garnish  one  of  the 
greatest  poems  ever  written.  This  literary  artist 
was  an  Italian  and  he  inherited  the  myth  treasure 
from  other  great  Italians — Ovid,  Horace,  Lucan 
hut  most  directly  from  Virgil.  In  Virgil 
and  in  the  others  were  reflected  the  wondcrous 
deeds  of  heroes,  an  account  of  Hades,  the  under- 
world, from  the  visits  made  by  Hercules,  ()r- 
])heus  and  Aeneas.  Dante  was  writing  a  "Divine 
Comedy,"  a  third  of  which  was  to  consist  of  an 
Inferno  so  he  fashioned  its  framework  out  of 
p-'ythology — its  foundation  he  had  from  Chris- 
tian faith.  However,  Dante  treats  the  myths 
from  the  Christian  view-point  and  places  the 
famous  heroes  of  the  centuries  in  hell  because 
of  their  unbelief  in  the  true  God.  This  danuia- 
tion  did  not  kill  them  but  only  added  to  their 
immortality. 

Circle  seven  of  the  Inferno,  including  six  of  the 
thirty-three  chapters,  is  the  most  mythical.  The 
very  punishments  are  in  the  spirit  of  the  myths. 
Those  guilty  of  suicide  arc  transformed  into 
trees  upon  wdiich  the  Harpies,  mythical  creatures 
half  bird,  half  woman,  nest  and  feed.  These 
trees  have  the  power  of  speech  and  if  wounded 
or  broken  spurt  forth  blood.  Dante,  from  their 
.semblance  of  defilement,  makes  the  Harpies  .sym- 
bols of  remorse.  There  are  references  to  the  gods 
—  Saturn,  his  wife,  Rhea;  their  .son  Jupiter. 
Mars,  considered  god  of  war  by  the  Greeks  is 
still  so  called  and  Vulcan  still  forges  the  thunder- 
bolts. Mention  is  made  of  the  war  between  the 
gods  and  giants,  the  story  of  the  spider's  beau- 
tiful weaving — the  result  of  Arachne's  challenge 
to  the  goddess,  Minerva.  Here  we  find  the  Cen- 
taurs, a  combination  of  man  and  horse  typifying 
that  man  is  higher  than  beast  and  that  sense  must 
be  subordinated  to  reason.  Dante  identifies  vio- 
lence with  bestiality  in  the  Minotaur  which  he 
has  guarding  that  portif)n  of  hell  where  those 
who  committed  sins  of  violence  are  confined, 
ficryon,  the  monster  who  murdered  his  guests 
that  he  might  feed  his  dogs  is  made  the  .symbol 
of  fraud  and  is  guardian  over  those  guilty  of  it. 
Thus  the  entire  circle  is  sowed  with  myth  crea- 
tures. 

The  rivers  which  were  fashioned  for  the  pagan 
underworld  also  found  a  part  in  the  Commedia. 
They  are  conceived  as  being  the  tears  shed  by 
men  for  their  sins  committed  since  the  Golden 


.\gc.  that  period  before  tlie  advent  of  Jupiter 
when  .Saturn  ruled  supreme.  Phlegethon, 
Acheron  and  Styx  flow  through  the  Inferno  in 
all  their  ugliness.  Lethe,  laden  with  sin,  is  there 
too,  but  its  source  is  in  Purgatory  where  it 
cleanses  the  penitent  of  all  remembrance  of  sin 
and  carries  its  ix)lluted  waters  to  the  underworld. 
C  haron  is  there  ferrying  the  .souls  across  the  Styx. 
Minos,  the  lawgiver  of  Crete,  still  practices  his 
profession  in  judging  and  assigning  the  souls 
punishment.  Furthermore  he  is  symbolical  of 
the  sinner's  guilty  conscience.  Cerebus  depicts 
the  effect  of  gluttony  on  the  soul,  the  furies,  re- 
morse and  Medusa  despair  while  the  Arabian 
Phoenix  symbolizes  the  soul's  immortality. 

The  use  Dante  has  made  of  these  figures  is  in 
keeping  with  their  original  nature  but  I  think 
those  ancient  Greeks  would  lie  uneasy  if  they 
knew  that  their  idolized  heroes  whom  they 
raised  to  the  sphere  of  the  very  gods  are  con- 
demned by  Dante  to  eternal  torture.  Ulysses  and 
Diomede,  world-famed  heroes  of  Troy,  burn  in 
an  eternal  flame  because  of  their  evil  advice. 
Achilles,  the  god-like  one,  is  merged  in  darkness 
where  he  is  blown  about  ceaselessly  by  strong 
winds.  He  is  with  the  carnal  sinners,  but  Helen 
and  Paris  keep  him  company.  Even  Homer  and 
the  great  lights  of  the  literary,  philosophical  and 
art  world,  those  of  real  flesh  and  blood  are  ex- 
cluded from  heaven,  from  perfect  happiness 
though  they  are  not  inflicted  with  pain. 

Thus  Dante  brought  new  light  upon  mythology, 
viewing  the  illustrious  figures  of  Paganism 
through  a  Christian  lens,  making  the  unbeliever 
leave  his  footi)rints  on  the  burning  sands  of  hell. 

ACNICS  CoNNKU.Y,  '19. 


SLEEP. 

I  l  l  UN'  a  basket  triniiiicd  in  pink, 
.\  hahy  under  blanket.s'  white 

Lay  cuddled  in  a  tiny  ball, 
All  tucked  and  covered  for  the  nigbt. 

The  mother  loved  her  baby  girl 

And  watched  her  long  and  tenderly, 

As  mother  bird  doe.s  o'er  the  nest 
That  sways  so  gently  in  the  tree. 

So  baby  slept  in  peace  and  love, 
So  birdie  rested  in  the  nest, 

And  God  sent  down  to  both  of  them 
An  angel  fair  to  keep  their  rest. 


Dorothy  Kiplinger,  '20. 
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MOMK. 

T I  MARK'S  ;i  valley  Ions  and  narrow 
In  the  hills  (luite  far  away, 
W  here  the  feathered  chief  his  arrow 
Shot,  where  tomahawks  held  sway. 

Homes,  to-day  replace  the  tepee. 
Nature  there  expands,  is  free; 

Thunder  rolls  and  winds  blow  gently. 
Oh  !  'Tis  home  —  the  world  to  me  ! 

Agnes  Connelly,  '19. 


IX  THE  SPRING—. 


MM!  Isn't  this  a'  de-e-licious  day!" 
sighed  the  tall  blond  girl,  rapturously  in- 
haling the  spring  air. 


"There  it  is  again !  Can't  you  think  of  another 
adjective,  Ruth?  It  sounds  so — ^well-er — epi- 
curian,"  reproved  her  brown-haired  boyish  com- 
panion. 

"So  sorry,  dear.    \Miat  do   you   suppose  is 
keeping  Jo  and  the  Infant  ?" 
"Here  they  are  now." 

"Oh !  Margaret,  I  weigh  ninety-four,  now. 
I've  gained  a  pound  in  two  weeks!" 

"Well,  if  you  keep  on  at  that  rate,  Bobby, 
you'll  catch  up  to  Jo  in  two  years,''  said  Ruth 
with  a  sly  glance  at  the  indignant  Jo. 

"Let's  walk  home  through  the  park,"  Margaret 
hastily  interposed.  "It  surely  is  a  grand  and 
g:lorious  day  and  I  feel  as  though  I  need  air  after 
that  chemistry  'lab.'    What  do  you  say?" 

"All  right,"  they  agreed. 

The  four  girls  were  Seniors  at  the  Academy 
of  Our  Lady  and  were  known  as  the  "Happy 
Four."  Their  names  appeared  on  the  school 
record  as  Margaret  Day,  Marybelle  Joyce  (Bob- 
by), Josephine  Martin  and  Ruth  Sanders. 

"Would  you  like  a  game  of  tennis  this  after- 
noon? Jerry  was  rolling  the  court  when  I  left 
this  morning,  so  I  think  that  it  will  be  ready. 
To-morrow's  Saturday  so  there  will  be  no  les- 
sens to  prepare." 

"I  haven't  the  least  idea  where  my  racket  is — " 
began  Ruth. 

"Oh!  I  have  enough,"  promised  Jo. 

"Ive  just  been  crazy  to  begin,"  nodded  Mar- 
garet. 

"I'll  come,"  Bobby  agreed.  "Wouldn't  it  be 
great  to  be  a  tramp?  I  would  wander  away  along 
country  roads  where  there  were  violets  and  green 
things  bobbing  up." 

"In  the  spring — ,"  suggested  Margaret  with  a 
quizzical  grin. 


"1  adniil  that  I  have  spring  fever,"  mourned 
the  ainictcd  one. 

"liehold!  There  is  a  bed  of  yoimg  tulips," 
cried  Ruth. 

"Do  you  remember  those  that  we  ])lanted  at 
the  farm!    I  wonder  if  they  are  up  yet,"  said  Jo. 

"Speaking  of  the  farm  reminds  me  of  those 
two  weeks  as  a  farmerette.  Weren't  those  the 
happy  days?  Do  you  think  that  your  father  will 
let  us  help  this  year,  Jo?"  Margaret  demanded 
excitedly. 

"The  farm — oh!"  Jo  beamed. 

"What's  the  idea?    Share  it." 

"I  jus't  thought  of  the  best  plan.  Why  not  go 
nut  to  the  farm  for  the  week-end?  No  one  has 
been  there  since  October,  but  we  could  'phone 
Mr.  Denbv  to  open  the  house  and  ]iile  up  some 
logs.  If  Mary  can  be  persuaded  to  come, 
mother  will  consent." 

"Oh!  Wouldn't  that  be  de-e-licious?"  caroled 
Ruth. 

"If  Mary  goes,  I  can,"  Bob  assured  her. 

"Count  me  in,"  beamed  Margaret. 

They  found  Mary  in  the  garage  examining  an 
extra  tire.  She  was  ten  years  older  than  Joseph- 
ine, but  was  always  willing  to  enter  into  their 
]i;ans  and  play  chaperon.  Of  course,  they  all 
talked  at  once.  When  they  had  finished,  Mary 
was  as  enthusiastic  as  anyone  could  wish. 

"The  country  is  the  only  place  to  be  in  the 
spring,"  she  agreed.  "My  nerves  are  on  edge 
and  I  need  a  few  days  of  quiet.  I  hacl  another 
near-accident  this  morning.  I  will  ask  mother 
right  away.  Did  you  hear  about  the  Thompson 
burglary  last  night?  The  thief  was  caught,  but 
Mrs.  Thompson  was  so  upset  that  she  refused  to 
stay  in  the  house  and  has  gone  to  the  Springs." 

"Oh  !  Isn't  that  terrible  !" 

Ten  minutes  later,  Mary  found  the  "Happy 
Four"  sitting  on  the  back  porch  eating  bread 
and  jam. 

"We  can  go  to  Liberty  Farm,"  she  announced 
gaily.  "Mother  thought  that  we  would  feel  safer 
i?  Tom  was  with  us,  but  I  did  not  think  that  you 
wanted  any  men  in  this  party." 

"Oh  !   No  !"  most  emphatically. 

"I  'phoned  your  homes  and  it  is  all  arranged," 
she  continued.  "We  will  catch  the  five  o'clock 
interurban  car.  Gladys  Rockwell  is  coming  with 
us,  too.  She  is  in  the  living  room  now  with 
mother.  Lucy  is  filling  the  hamper.  Now,  hurry 
home  and  get  your  things  and  Tom  will  be  home 
in  time  to  pick  you  up  and  take  us  to  the  sta- 
tion.   Speed  !" 
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Tlircc  hours  later  six  lu-avily  laden  girls  walked 
U])  tile  evergreen  path  and  around  to  the  side 
I)orch  of  the  large,  homey  farmhouse. 

'•n-docsn"t  it  look  gloomy?"'  Bobby  \vhis])ered 
to  Jo. 

"Did  you  bring  some  of  those  de-e-licious 
sandwiches,  Mary?"  Ruth  inquired  solicitously. 

"Yes,  and  angel-food  cake,"  Mary  assured  her 
as  she  fumbled  with  the  lock. 

"( )li !"  scjucaled  Margaret,  "Look  at  the  great 
log  fire.    Listen  to  those  logs  crackle  and  snap." 

P.obby  nodded  but  looked  apprehensively  at 
the  darkened  rooms  beyond. 

Mary  lit  the  lamps  and  taking  one  with  her 
started  for  the  kitchen.  She  found  a  fire  in  the 
stove  and  the  kettle  boiling.  The  covers  were  re- 
moved from  the  furniture  in  the  great  living 
room  and  dining  room.  Mrs.  Denby  had  pre- 
pared everything  for  them. 

"Ruth,  will  you  carry  my  valise,  while  T  take 
the  lamp?  We  might  as  well  get  our  things 
settled  at  once,"  Joe  decided  and  started  up  the 
stairs. 

"Margaret  and  Ruth  will  sleep  in  this  room; 
Joe  and  Bobby  in  the  adjoining  one.  (There  is 
a  door  between  them)  ;  and  C;iadys  and  I  will 
be,  in  my  room  across  the  hall.  Don't  waste  much 
time  primping  if  you  want  scimething  to  cat. 
There  is  something  for  each  one  of  you  to  do." 
Having  issued  her  orders,  Mary  returned  to  the 
kitchen. 

"Isn't  this  de-e-licious!"  crowed  Ruth.  "The 

sky  is  perfectly  dc-e  .    Here  comes  Mr. 

l^enby  and  he  has  two  packages." 

There  was  a  race  for  the  stairs. 

"Hello.  Mr.  Denby!"  shouted  four  breathless 
girls,  eyeing  his  i)ackages  inquisitively. 

"Well!  Well!  Hello!  Hello!  Where's  Miss 
.Mary?  Mother  sent  some  beans  and  an  apple 
pic  for  your  supper,  Mi.ss  Mary.  I  brought  some 
milk,  too." 

"Mrs.  Denby's  beans  and  a  pie  in  one  meal! 
That  is  a  treat.  I  want  to  thank  you  both  for 
fixing  things  so  comfortably.  Won't  you  both 
come  over  and  visit  us  this  evening?" 

"Well,  Mi.ss  Mary,  1  think  that  I  can  jjersuade 
niothcr  because  its  been  so  lonesome  around  here 
this  winter.  We're  always  glad  to  have  young 
folks  around.  I  have  to  make  another  trip  to  the 
barn,  so  Lll  have  io  leave  now." 

"Isn't  that  thoughtful!  Margaret,  did  you 
bring  some  new  records?"  iiuiuired  Jo  as  she 
-hut  the  dt>or. 


■■rh-huh!  eight.  Do  I  smell  something 
burning  ?" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denby  entertained  the  girls  with 
the  legends  of  the  neighborhood,  particularly  the 
"ghost"  stories.  When  they  left  tlie  girls  seemed 
loth  to  separate.  When  Mary  began  to  lock  up, 
the  five  followed  her  around.  At  ten-thirty  they 
were  all  in  1)cd.  Mary  wound  the  clock  and 
placed  a  lamp  on  the  table  in  the  hall. 

"Weren't  those  the  most  de-e-licious  stories," 
began  Ruth. 

"Oh !  Go  to  sleep,"  grumbled  Margaret  un- 
graciously. "I  feel  sort  of  queer.  Guess  I  ate 
too  much  pie  or  something." 

In  the  next  room,  Bobby  asked  in  a  small 
voice,  "J-Jo,  Mr.  Denby  w^is  just  trying  to 
frighten  us,  wasn't  he?  1  don't  believe  that  they 
were  true,  do  you  ?" 

"Of  course  not,"  Jo  maintained  stoutly.  "Arc 
you  cold,  I'll  get  another  comforter?" 

"N-No,  I'll  be  w-warm  in  a  m-minute,"  Bobby 
chattered.  "W-wherc  is  my  flash  light?  Never 
mind,  I'll  get  it.    There!    I  feel  better  now." 

Across  the  hall,  Gladys  stmd  at  the  window, 
putting  her  hair  in  curlers. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  night.  I  don"t  feel  a  bit  like 
going  to  sleep.  There  are  just  trillions  of  stars. 
I'here  is  someone  coming  down  the  road  with  a 
L'nitcrn." 

"It  must  be  Denby's  Jake.  This  will  be  one 
night  that  I  will  sleep  with  both  eyes  shut  tight. 
No  fear  of  burglars  will  annoy  my  dreams,"  con- 
fided Mary.  "What's  that!  O-oh !  Your  shoe. 
Heavens,  Gladvs  what  size  do  you  wear?" 

"Ncn  'er  niuid,  they  are  comfortable.  You  are 
as  jum])y  as  a  shell-shocked  patient.  You  need 
<|uiet  all  right." 

Hang!  Crack!  Rr-r-rip!  I'.ang!  C 'rack  !  77;7(f/.' 

Six  startled  girls  sat  uj)  and  stared  wildly 
about. 

"What's  that!"  gasi)e(l  Mary,  " I'.iu-glars ?  O-o- 
oh  !"  .She  bin-ied  her  face  in  the  pillow. 

".Sh  !"  cautioned  Gladys  as  she  hopped  out  of 
bed.  "Might  as  well  get  up  and  see  who  it  is." 
.She  found  her  bathrobe  and  slii)])ers.  Mary  fol- 
lowed her  and  wrapped  a  comforter  around  her. 

In  the  f)flier  rooms,  a  similar  |)erformancc 
took  place.  Rulli  slipped  down  inider  the  covers 
and  drew  them  uj)  over  her  head.  Margaret  was 
U  nipted  to  follow  her  exam])le,  but  fear  and  cur- 
iosity drew  her  from  her  bed. 

"Don't  leave  me  "  wailed  Ruth. 

"Come  into  Jo's  room,"  whispered  Margaret 
as  she  caught  up  her  batlirt>be  and  slippers  and 
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r;in  from  the  room.    Ivutli  (|uiokIy  followed  her. 
"Who  do  you  suppose  it  is?"  whispered  Jo. 
"Must  be  tramps." 
"Or  auto  bandits." 

Bobby's  teeth  rattled — she  was  so  frightened. 
"Where  is  Mary?  Let's  go  to  her  room,"  sug- 
gested Jo. 

The  six  girls  met  in  the  hall  and  huddled  to- 
gether just  as  the  barrier  fell  with  a  final  cra.sh. 
They  peered  over  the  bannister  with  wide,  fright- 
ened, fascinated  eyes. 

There  were  fumbling  footsteps  below. 

"They  got  in  through  the  French  window  on 
the  porch.  It  wouldn't  lock  So  Mr.  Denby  had  it 
boarded  up,"  whispered  Mary. 

"I'm  going  to'  phone  the  police,"  Jo  declared 
bravely. 

"But  the  telephone  is  down-stairs  and  they 
might  kill  you  if  they  found  you." 
Thud ! 

There  was  a  muffled  exclamation. 

"They  must  be  intoxicated,"  whispered  Ruth 
in  a  horrified  voice. 

"Let's  scream  real  loud  and  frighten  them," 
pleaded  Margaret. 

"I  could  scarcely  croak  and  you  sound  rather 
hysterical.  They  might  cut  our  throats.  If  we 
are  quiet,  may  be  they  will  go  away,"  reasoned  Jo. 

At  this,  Gladys  began  hurriedly  to  undo  her 
curlers.    Ruth  looked  questioningly  at  her. 

"I  would  hate  to  be  found  dead  in  these 
things,"  whispered  Gladys  solemnly. 

Bobby's  eyes  seemed  twice  their  size. 

The  intruders  ha<l  reached  the  living  room. 

"Someone's  been  here." 

"That's  funny." 

"Sh!    Isn't  that  a  light." 

"Let's  investigate." 

There  was  a  flash  of  light  and  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  was  illuminated. 

"Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  mean  by 
breaking  into  a  private  dwelling  at  this  hour  of 
the  night.  I  have  sent  for  the  police,  but  I  warn 
you  not  to  attempt  to  come  up  these  stairs,"  com- 
manded a  loud,  steady  voice. 

It  was  Bobby. 

There  was  a  dead  silence. 

'  Well !— What?— Who?— Police  !" 

"Say,  are  you  sure  this  is  the  right  house?" 

"  'Course  I  am  !" 

"Well,  the  brass  of — .   Answer  her!" 
"Who  are  you,"  demanded  a  gruflf  angry  voice. 
Bol)l)y  located  the  sound  and  focussed  the  light 
on  the  intruder. 


"\  in!"  ejaculated  six  high-pitched  feminine 
voices. 

"The  light  snapped  ofi'  and  the  torch  rattled 
down  the  stairs. 
"It's  Sis!" 

"Light  the  lamp,"  called  Mary,  assuming 
connnand.  "flow  did  you  get  here?  Why  aren't 
you  at  school?   Who's  with  you?" 

"Spring  vacation.  We  drove  here  in  Dan's 
car.  It  was  so  late  that  we  decided  to  stop  here 
until  morning.    Got  any  food  around?" 

"The  hamper  is  on  the  kitchen  table.  Help 
yourselves,"  called  Jo.    "Who  is  with  you  ?" 

"The  whole  crowd.    Is  mother  here?" 

"No,  just  Gladys,  the  girls  and  myself." 

"Hello,  everybody,"  called  the  "whole  crowd." 
"What  brought  you  out  here?" 

"Violets  and  Spring,"  Jo  replied  laconically. 

"Well,  may  we  stay,  too,  Mary,"  begged  Dan. 

"Surest  thing.  But  don't  be  keen  about  an 
early  morning  tramp,"  she  warned. 

"Isn't  this  de-e-licious  ?"  piped  Ruth. 

"That's  Ruth,"  laughed  Vin. 

"Put  something  in  front  of  that  window,  Vin," 
cf'Unseled  Bobby. 

"You  bet!" 

"Now,  to  bed  everyone  or  you  will  all  have  the 
flu.  I'll  fix  your  rooms  in  the  wing,"  she  called 
tr.  the  boys. 

"Bobby,  you  proved  yourself  a  hero.  I  never 
had  so  much  excitement  in  so  short  a  time  in  all 
my  city-bred  life,"  laughed  Margaret.  "You  de- 
serve a  medal  but  I'm  going  to  give  you  my 
tennis  cup." 

"I  feel  awfully  wobbly  and  unheroic.  I'm  glad 
that  I  wasn't  born  in  Belgium,"  Bobby  said  with 
feeling. 

"However  you  had  the  courage  I  will  never 
understand,"  declared  Jo. 

"I'm  glad  we  brought  the  music.  Paul's  a  de- 
e-licious  dancer.    Aren't  you  thrilled?" 

Margaret  hurried  the  "de-e-licious"  one  ofif  to 
bed. 

"Don't  forgTt  to  put  your  hair  up  again, 
Ciladys,"  giggled  Jo. 

"Not  another  word  until  morning,"  Mary  com- 
manded. "I  feel  a  lot  more  safe  since  those  boys 
arrived,"  she  confessed  to  Gladys.  "I  don't  feel 
right  unless  there  is  a  crowd  around.  The  coun- 
try has  more  charm  by  daylight  in  spring." 

"Mary,  shall  I  wait  up  for  the  policeman," 
called  Vin. 

"What?  Oh!  There  are  no  policemen  out 
here,  child.    Bobby  was  'bluffing.'  Go  to  bed." 

Marilla  Greene,  '20. 
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THE  RED  BIRD. 

hear  you  call  O,  pretty  winged  thing 

Ere  the  first  sunbeams  on  the  dark  eartli  shiiio; 
I  marvel  at  your  hue,  the  song  you  sing, 
And  claim  the  joy  of  life  as  really  mine. 

But,  lo !  when  eastern  skies  reflect  the  sun. 
You  startle,  flutter,  then  away  you  fly, 

To  barren  w'oods  where  melting  streamlets  run. 
Where  sleeping  flowers  under  brown  leaves  lie. 

And  these  you  bid  arise,  by  cheerful  call, 

And  deck  their  tender  shoots  with  colors  gay. 

While  Spring  upon  the  waking  earth  lets  fall, 
The  lovely  flower-decked  mantle  of  the  May. 

Marv  Casey,  '21. 


I'UE  AS  A  MASTER  OF  TECHNIQUE. 


OST  literary  critics  will  agree  as  to  the 
essentials  of  a  good  short-story.  But  liter- 
ary canons  are  more  easily  made  than 
(Jjcyed.  We  find  very  few  stories  which  embody 
all  the  necessary  requirements.  Most  great  short- 
stories  are  not  great  in  all  points,  but  brilliant 
merits  overshadow  the  defective  parts.  There- 
fore, it  is  interesting  as  well  as  pleasing,  to  en- 
counter an  author  who  fashions  his  stories  into 
a  perfect  structure. 

I'oe  has  been  described  as  a  master  of  technique, 
as  the  great  craftsman  of  English  narrative.  Un- 
doubtedly, in  the  realm  of  terror  and  unreason, 
which  Poe  has  made  peculiarly  his  own,  he  is  the 
gieatest,  if  not  the  first.  Canby  designates  him 
as  "the  lord  of  the  bizarre,  the  terrible  and  mys- 
terious." Most  fittingly,  these  words  have  been 
inscribed  U])on  his  memorial  statue, 

"He  was  the  voice  of  beauty  and  of  woe, 
J'assjon  ;m(l  mystery  and  dread  unknown." 

I'oe  set  his  own  standard  and  criticised  iiim- 
self  severely  in  regard  to  them.  "Conceive,"  he 
says,  "with  deliberate  care,  a  certain  unique  or 
single  effect  to  be  wrought,  then  invent  such  in- 
cidents, combine  such  events,  as  best  aid  in  pro- 
ducing the  effect."  Poe's  ratiocinative  power 
was  perhaps  (inc  instrument  of  his  success.  His 
stories  of  ratiocination  are  all  technique,  except 
for  their  i)eculiar  style.  Such  grotesque  tales,  so 
subtle  in  their  effects,  wf)uld  be  imjxissible  with- 
out technique. 

Take  for  example,  "The  Cask  of  Amontillado." 
It  is  a  story  in  Poe's  characteristic  .style  and  most 
typical  of  his  roinantic  emotionalism.    Let  us 


analyze  it  according  to  Poe's  own  standards,  and 
thereby  estimate  its  wortii  and  success  as  a 
short-story. 

As  a  story-teller,  Poe  is  chiefly  an  impression- 
ist. Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  has  said,  "The 
Cask  of  Amontillado  paints  with  a  few  strokes 
all  that  has  been  conceived  of  Roman  pride  and 
VLiigeance."  He  invests  his  reader  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  mystery  and  terror  and  then  pro- 
ceeds witli  unwavering  attention  to  effect  the  re- 
venge. Even  his  initial  sentence  tends  toward 
tliis  subject.  The  wrong  is  unredressed  when  re- 
tribution overtakes  the  redressor  or  the  wrong- 
doer is  not  made  to  fee!  that  tlie  revenge  has 
been  complete.  Then  he  invents  his  two  charac- 
ters, Montressor  and  Fortunato  and  fits  them  to- 
gether in  a  situation  wliich  best  aids  him  in  de- 
veloping his  effect. 

The  story  is  told  in  a  convincing  form  by  one 
of  the  characters.  It  its  brief,  about  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  words  in  length.  Not  one 
word  is  written  or  one  incident  related,  which 
('oes  not  tend  toward  the  pre-established  design. 

The  setting  is  especially  good.  Strikingly 
satirical  is  the  contrast  between  the  supreme 
madness  of  the  carnival  season  and  the  dark 
vaults  in  the  catacombs  of  the  Montressor's. 
Notice  the  victim  in  motley  dress,  jingling  mer- 
rily on  to  his  own  destruction.  Prompted  by 
vanity  and  jealousy,  he  is  anxious  to  test  the 
ca.sk  of  Amontillado.  Cmniingly,  the  author  with 
specific  words,  iieightcns  the  atmosphere  and 
strikes  terror  through  the  soul.  Even  the  motto 
of  the  house  has  been  cleverly  chosen  to  portray 
the  spirit  of  the  story,  "N'cmo  me  imi)inie  laces- 
sit." 

The  plot  is  no  more  than  the  conspiracy  against 
an  enemy,  but  the  interest  is  so  intense,  the  de- 
scription so  real,  that  we  follow  the  two  men 
breathlessly  down  the  dreary  vaidts,  between  the 
nitred  walls  and  among  the  crumbling  bones. 
Artificial  as  it  is,  the  "grim  tale"  is  powerful  in 
its  expression  of  emotion,  startling  in  its  vivid- 
ness and  excellent  in  its  art.  Truly,  P'oe  wields 
his  magic  over  us.  Pnit  are  these  morbid  figures 
of  i'oe's  imagination  healthy,  are  they  true?  Their 
loftiness  might  be  questioned,  but  that  is  another 
n;atter.  "The  Cask  of  Amontillado"  accom- 
l)lishes  its  legitimate  results.  It  fills  the  mind 
with  the  horror  of  true  revenge.    That  is  all  art 

re(|uires  of  it.       ^  at  ,oa 

Elizakkth  McDohgai,,  20. 
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A  KINDERGARTEN  CIRCLE. 


I'HOEM. 

For  a  long  time,  I  have  wondered  at  the  pa- 
tience and  sympathy  that  the  kindergarten  teacher 
has  with  the  dozens  and  dozens  of  Httle  tots  that 
come  to  her  from  so  vastly  different  surround- 
ings, and  with  as  many  different  dispositions  as 
there  are  children.  While  these  young-,  unsatiable 
spirited  beings  are  amusing  themselves  with 
blocks,  colored  charts,  paints,  and  learning  their 
A,  B,  C's  without  realizing  they  are,  the  kinder- 
garten teacher  is  deftly  instilling  some  of  the 
first  principles  which  are  to  be  the  foundations 
of  their  later  lives. 

The  kindergarten  circle  is  one  place  to  find 
real  life  and  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  amus- 
ing places  to  go. 

mother's  darling. 

There  is  a  dainty,  much  frilled  and  ribboned 
child  in  every  kindergarten  circle  and  she  is  her 
"mother's  own  darling  child."  She  always  re- 
minds me  of  Dolly  Dimples  in  the  colored  paper 
section  of  the  Sunday  edition,  and  sometimes 
when  she  stamps  her  pretty  foot  and  demands 
the  undivided  attention  of  her  teacher,  I  think 
It  is  Dolly  Dimples  come  to  life. 

THE  PEDAGOGICAL  CHILD. 

The  pedagogical  child  has  a  father,  who  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  Sociology  and  believes 
unswervingly  that  environment  has  the  greatest 
effect  upon  the  child,  therefore  his  son  has  al- 
ways been  surrounded  with  plenty  of  queer- 
looking  geniuses  as  well  as  having  a  special  illus- 
trated copy  of  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars  for  his  pic- 
ture-book in  order  that  he  might  be  aroused  to 
great  things. 

THE  AESTHETIC  CHILD. 

The  aesthetic  child  is  similar  to  the  pedagogical 
child  in  many  respects.  While  her  father  is  not 
a  professor,  he  is  a  dancing  master  in  one  of  the 
country's  oldest  institutions  and  he  firmly  be- 
lieves his  child  should  learn  "to  trip  the  light  fan- 
tastic toe"  as  soon  as  she  has  taken  her  first  step. 
She  has  also  to  learn  to  appreciate  art  and  nature 
by  listening  to  the  final  rehearsals  of  her  father's 
lectures  on  "The  Beautiful." 

THE  STREET  WAIF. 

From  one  of  the  by-streets  in  "little  Italy" 
comes  another,  who  generally  manages  to  be  late 
and  to  march  in  with  his  breakfast  in  his  hand. 
This  small    ragamuffin   has   a   father,  but  the 


latter  has  never  been  interested  in  his  offspring 
except  that  the  little  waif  be  on  hand  when  he 
wants  him  to  run  around  the  corner  with  his 
pail  for  his  evening  drink.  ITis  mother  has 
never  read  the  articles  on  the  rearing  of  children 
in  "The  Mother's  Magazine"  or  "Good  House- 
keeping," so  this  small  bit  of  humanity  with  his 
big  blue  eyes  and  dirty  face  is  left  to  battle  for 
himself.  But  underneath  that  dirty  skin  and 
roughness  there  is  "the  makings"  of  a  real  citizen. 

THE  REAL  BOY. 

Last  but  not  least,  is  the  "real  boy" — the  big- 
gest addition  of  noise  to  the  circle.  Fle  doesn't 
know  much  about  the  theory  of  the  beautiful,  but 
he  does  know  how  to  make  the  best  kites  and 
even  at  this  tender  age,  he  has  taken  his  big 
brother's  watch  apart  and  succeeded  in  "jimming" 
the  works,  nearly  causing  a  family  revolution, 
but  his  father  is  positive  he  will  be  another 
Edison,  so  there  are  hopes. 

Cecilia  Fitzgibbon,  '19. 


WINDOWS. 


PROEM. 

Since  the  days  of  Montaigne  every  tyro  essay- 
ist has  felt  competent  to  attempt  what  Montaigne 
did.  But  they  are  not  all  lucky  enough  to  succeed 
as  he  did.  It  takes  genius  to  write  about  onesself 
and  not  bore  the  reader.  No,  I  am  not  going  to 
write  about  myself.  But  I  do  herewith  affirm 
that  I  am  going  to  write  upon  a  personal  sub- 
ject, one  that  is  so  a  part  of  my  life  that  I  see 
everything  through  it. 

A  window  is  the  most  subjective  thing  in  the 
world.  No  two  people  ever  see  quite  the  same 
patch  of  life  through  it.  One  may  see  nothing, 
the  other  all  things  that  are.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  the  prisoners  looking  through  the  bars,  one 
saw  the  stars,  the  other  only  the  mire. 

THE  SMALL  BOY's  WINDOW. 

Windows  flourish  best  in  certain  climes  and 
under  certain  conditions.  They  are  an  out- 
growth of  civilization.  The  savage  had  none  of 
them,  and  quite  a  degree  of  civilization  is  re- 
quired for  their  proper  appreciation.  The  small 
boy,  who  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  savage 
in  this  modern  ultra-civilized  world  of  ours,  looks 
upon  them  with  contempt.  Viewed  from  the 
inside  they  are  shining  panes  of  glass  which  he 
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imi-t  not  touch  lest  his  grimy  fingers  mar  tlicir 
si)otless  splendor.  l-Vom  tlic  outside  they  arc 
even  more  impossible.  They  interfere  with 
every  game  he  plays.  Xo  matter  Iiow  straight 
he  throws,  the  baseball  incvital)ly  licads  ^traiglu 
tor  the  nearest  window. 

\VINIX)W.S  .AND  WINDOWS. 

Sometimes  a  window  reflects  nothing  that  is 
without.  That  is  the  virtue  of  the  window.  It 
is  kind  enough  to  withhold  from  the  eager  eyes 
that  gaze  out  of  it  the  true  scene.  A  shop  girl, 
on  her  first  night  in  a  large  city,  straining  her 
eyes  through  the  small  back  window  does  not 
see  the  crowded  tenements  opposite,  nor  the  filth 
of  the  city  streets.  If  she  did  she  could  never 
endure  it  all.  She  sees  the  towering  buildings, 
the  thousands  of  lights  gleaming  in  the  distance 
like  jewels  against  the  black  of  night,  she  .sees 
success  and  opportunity  before  her,  and  she  is 
encouraged  to  go  on. 

There  are  as  many  windows  in  the  world  as 
there  are  people  to  look  through  them.  There  is 
the  window  through  which  a  mother  anxiously 
watches  her  little  ones  go  ofif  to  school.  She  sees 
nothing  but  their  happy  faces,  all  else  is  the  back- 
ground. There  is  the  window  where  a  child 
watches  with  eager  face  pressed  against  the 
pane,  for  the  return  of  "Daddy."  There  is  the 
window  of  the  artist,  from  which  he  sees  the 
inexplicable  beauty  of  nature,  the  beauty  of  sky 
and  flower  which  his  artist  .soul  yearns  to  ex- 
press perfectly,  yet  cannot.  There  is  the  window 
of  the  invalid  and  of  all  windows  this  is  the 
most  blessed,  this  more  than  all  other  windows 
has  a  divine,  a  ( iod-given  mission.  Through  it 
the  unfortunate  of  lininanity  sees  ]\(v,  the  lliroh- 
bing  world  outside;  the  nature  world  with  its 
ever  changing,  ever  shifting  beauty,  its  order,  its 
miracles  of  sun  and  rain,  and  seasons;  ihc  hu- 
man world,  life  with  its  comedy  and  tragedy, 
laughing  children  at  their  play,  youths  with  the 
light  of  lujpe  and  love  in  their  eyes,  young  nu  n 
and  women  to  whom  life  has  not  yet  revealed 
her  fullness,  old  men  and  wf)men  who  have  seen 
and  tasted  the  sweet  and  the  hitler  of  life  and 
have  not  been  embittered;  all  this  the  window  of 
the  invalid  discloses.  All  (his  any  window  ma\' 
d!sclo.se  if  we  but  open  our  eyes  and  hearts  to 
receive  it.  The  character  oi  a  window,  whether 
it  be  an  ojjening  or  a  barrier  dei tends  on  us.  W  e 
are  the  makers  of  our  dwu  windows. 

Nancy  Daf-v,  '19. 


THE  .'\N.\'()UXCEMEXT. 


HlLl'2  by  my  window,  in  a  chair, 
I  heard  a  sound  of  mu.sic  rare, 


So  soft  and  sweet  —  1  took  great  care 
To  see  from  whom,  and  then  from  where. 

It  did  not  take  nie  long  to  see, 

It  drifted  from  the  apple  tree, 
And  was  a  robin  telling  me 

To  welcome  .Spring  —  and  happy  he. 

1  Iki.k.n'  Rkownk,  '21. 


THE  APl'LI-:  OI-  DISCORD. 

TT  LITTLI^  envy  is  a  dangerous  thing  at  any 
time.  lUit  when  such  a  seed  lurks  deep  in 
the  heart  of  a  small  maid,  something  is  sure 

to  happen. 

Ilyacintha  Marie  was  no  earth-dwelling 
cherub;  neither  was  she  so  wickedly  naughty  as 
to  di.sgrace  her  own  sex.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
best  and  the  worst  which  could  be  said  of  Hya- 
cintha  Marie,  was  that  she  had  about  as  much 
individuality  as  any  single  polka  dot  in  a  yard  of 
cloth.  A  head  of  neatly-braided,  low-colored 
hair,  gray  w^istful  eyes,  i)iercing  from  a  thin,  col- 
orless face,  a  diminutive  narrow-chested  body, 
supported  by  two  spindle  legs :  collect  this  array 
of  human  imi)erfection,  christen  it  Hyacintha 
Marie  Hicks,  and  you  have  my  heroine.  Having 
surmised  that  she  was  no  beauty,  you  may  won- 
der what  else  there  is  to  tell.  lUit  sometimes  this 
little  Miss  Nonentity  had  dreams  all  her  own, 
dreams  which  carried  her  out  of  the  dull  village, 
into  the  great  world  of  ICverywhere,  where  she 
was  a  Somebody.  Always  too.  there  was  a  Some- 
body I'Llse,  but  only  recently  had  this  one  mater- 
ialized into  definite  form,  l-'rom  a  vague  dream- 
hero  had  grown  a  true  flesli-and-blood  I'rince 
C  harming,  whose  name  was  Jimmy  Davis.  The 
real  Jimmy  sat  in  front  of  Ilyacintha  Marie  in 
the  fifth-grade  section  of  the  country  school 
room,  l-'rom  her  own  seat  of  vantage,  she  loved 
to  watch  the  movements  of  her  idol  as  he  wriggled 
about,  sna])ping  flies,  or  freshening  u\)  the  skull- 
and-crossbones  tatoo  on  his  forearm.  .She  woidd 
also  giggle  ai)precia(ively  at  the  growing  skill 
with  which  Jimmy  could  wiggle  his  ears. 

Once  a  few  weeks  before  when,  at  the  I'^riday 
afternoon  program,  Jimmy  had  "sj)oken  a  i)iece," 
i  lyacintha  Marie  had   almost  we|)t,  she  was  so 
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stinx'd  l)v  his  ol(M|nenco.  1  low  ilraniatically  lic 
had  begun, 

"Listen,  niy  children,  and  you  shall  hear, 
Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere — " 

His  small  listener  was  enslaved  for  days  after- 
ward. 

lUit  here  romance  ended.  After  school,  ITya- 
cintha  trudged  home  alone,  while  the  young  hero 
remained  with  his  own  friends.  Jimmy  Davis  had 
never  been  known  to  concern  himself  witli  any 
girl,  except  to  jerk  a  loose  curl,  or  in  winter  to 
throw  a  tantalizing  snowball.  So  Hyacintha 
Marie  enjoyed  a  kind  of  negative  bliss;  even 
though  Jimmy  did  not  trouble  her  with  his  atten- 
tions, at  least  he  gave  them  to  no  one  else. 

Just  now  a  storm  cloud  was  darkening  Hyacin- 
th.a  Marie's  horizon,  in  the  form  of  a  black-eyed, 
curly-haired  newcomer,  whose  beauty  was  every- 
thing that  hers  was  not.  Hyacintha  always  wore 
a  modest  little  brown  hair-ribbon ;  the  new  girl 
flaunted  a  huge  crimson  bow ;  Hyacintha's  un- 
attractive little  face  did  not  compare  well  with 
the  other's  piquancy. 

From  the  first  moment  she  espied  her  seated 
ojiposite  Jimmy  Davis,  Hyacintha  Marie  sus- 
pected trouble.  As  you  know,  she  possessed  a 
small  seed  of  jealousy  and  like  Mr.  Phinney's 
turnip,  "it  grew  and  it  grew."  Her  brave  Paris 
might  well  withstand  the  attacks  of  her  own  mild 
little  eyes,  but  what  warrior  bold  was  proof 
against  the  deadly  weapons  of  a  Mary  Ellen 
Harding? 

Hyacintha  Marie  didn't  pass  a  very  agreeable 
morning  that  first  day  that  Mary  Ellen  appeared. 
She  watched  young  Jimmy  covertly  to  find  how 
lie  regarded  the  new  pupil.  As  the  last  school 
bell  was  ringing,  he  had  rushed  in  from  the  play- 
ground, and  slid  breathlessly  into  his  seat,  without 
a  glance  at  the  new  girl.  Hyacintha  Marie  stared 
fixedly  but  Jimmy  began  to  sharpen  his  pencil 
gratingly  on  the  desk.  She  was  about  to  draw  a 
free  breath  when  she  heard  a  gentle  feminine 
whisper, 

"Please,  little  boy,  sharpen  my  pencil,  too,"  and 
Mary  Ellen  shoved  a  beautiful  pink  pencil  to- 
ward Jimmy.  He  looked  at  the  strange  neighbor, 
then  shyly  took  it.  Hyacintha  Marie  glared  at 
her  geography.  Soon  summoning  her  sweetest 
smile  she,  too,  touched  Jimmy's  shoulder  and 
whispered  loudly,  "Jimmy,  c'n  I  use  your  knife?" 

Other  times  Jimmy  had  always  answered. 


"I'll  shar])cn  your  pencil,  Cinthy,"  but  now  he 
slowly  added  some  unnecessary  scrapes  to  the 
pink  pencil,  passed  it  to  its  gracious  owner,  and 
handed  the  jack-knife  to  Hyacintha  Marie.  Her 
little  gimlet  eyes  angrily  bored  the  sleek  brown 
head  before  her. 

"Mean  old  thing!"  she  grumbled. 
The  rest  of  the  day  echoed  the  morning ;  Mary 
Ellen  didn't  know  what  the  reading  lesson  was, 
so  Jimmy  showed  her ;  she  dropped  a  book  and 
gallant  Jimmy  was  on  the  spot  to  rescue  it.  That 
afternoon,  when  school  was  dismissed,  Jimmy 
Davis,  the  invincible,  the  most  bitter  of  women- 
haters,  walked  boldly  down  the  road  with  the 
beautiful  Mary  Ellen  Harding.  The  whole  school 
was  witness  to  the  surrender  of  the  hero. 

Nor  did  the  one  unhappy  day  complete  the 
tragedy  of  Hyacintha  Marie's  life.  The  second, 
the  third,  and  the  fourth  saw  the  same  distressing 
end.  Hyacintha  Marie  grew  more  pale  and 
worried  than  ever.  On  the  last  day  of  the  week 
she  decided  that  action  was  necessary. 

That  noon  Jinnny  had  panted  into  the  school 
room,  late  as  usual,  and  dropped  upon  his  desk  an 
enormous  red  apple.  Hyacintha  Marie  guessed 
immediately  that  this  was  young  Paris'  offering 
to  his  goddess.  She  had  never  heard  of  the 
iTiythological  controversy  over  an  inoffensive 
apple,  but  this  one  aroused  all  her  smouldering 
jealousy;  she  racked  her  mind  for  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  upon  her  rival.  Above  all 
things,  Mary  Ellen  could  not  have  that  apple. 

School  was  hardly  closed  when  Hyacintha 
Marie  determinedly  seized  Mary  Ellen's  arm, 
saying  sweetly, 

"Em  going  by  your  house  to-night,  Mary 
Ellen,  and  we  can  walk  together  " 

Mary  Ellen  edged  toward  the  waiting  Jimmy, 
but  Hyacintha  Marie  was  not  to  be  evaded  so 
easily.  Down  the  dusty  road  walked  the  three, 
Jimmy  swinging  Mary  Ellen's  book  strapped  to 
his ;  Hyacintha  Marie  carrying  her  own  old 
speller.  Observing  his  bulging  pocket,  she  was 
sure  that  Jimmy  still  had  the  apple. 

She  ventured,  "What  you  got  in  your  pocket, 
Jimmy  ?" 

He  did  not  answer. 

"Jimmy !"  she  insisted. 

"Nothin'  \"  stoutly. 

She  accepted  the  rebuke,  and  the  three  tramped 
on,  Jimmy  stirring  up  the  dust  about  Hyacintha 
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Marie,  so  that  she  had  to  draw  away.  Mary 
Ellen  minced  along  the  path  at  the  road's  edge. 

After  an  unhappy  silence  during  which  the 
self-elected  ciiaperon  tagged  at  the  others'  heels, 
Jimmy  spoke  softly  to  Alary  Ellen, 

"Let's  go  across  Turner's  field ;  it's  shorter,  'n 
anyway  I  want  to  show  you  somethin',  Mary 
F:ilen." 

He  helped  her  over  the  rail  fence,  but  the 
chaperon  not  to  be  lost  so  easily,  scrambled  over 
unaided.  Once  in  the  pasture  lot,  Ilyacintha 
Marie  again  fell  behind,  kicking  the  stones  in 
the  i>ath  with  vicious  thrusts.    She  tried  again, 

"Oh,  Jimmy,  you  look  so  funny  vvitli  your 
pocket  all  bulged  out."  she  giggled.  "What  you 
got?" 

At  this,  Mary  l^Ilen  wliirlcd  about,  glaring  at 
her  rival. 

"Cinthy  I  licks,  ain't  you  ashamed  o'  youhself 
to  come  taggin'  after  us?  You  know  nobody 
wants  you !" 

She  stamj)ed  her  f(K)t  angrily.  Hyacintha 
Marie's  face  grew  white  with  fury,  but  before 
.she  could  choke  out  a  word,  somctliing  hap- 
pened. 

.'\  nidUK'nl  before,  young  Paris  had  reached 
the  boiling  po'mi  of  exasperation.  Picking  up  a 
stone  from  the  i)ath,  he  had  hurled  it  s])itefully 
into  tlic  air.  All  the  energy  of  the  twelve  year 
swain  had  carried  that  stone  straight  against 
the  flank  of  a  goat  grazing  quietly  some  rods 
away. 

liefore  Ilyacintha  Marie  could  even  turn, 
Mary  l*"llen,  the  beautiful,  was  racing  across  the 
'•*'^gK>  I>astnre  lf)t.  red  ribbon  flying,  and  lusty 
little  throat  emitting  terrified  shrieks.  Not  far 
behind  was  the  gallant  young  Jimmy,  retreating 
disgracefully  l)ut  barely  equalling  the  speed  of 
his  beloved.  .Some  distance  away,  his  lowered 
head  showing  plainly  his  i)uri)ose,  gallo])ed  tl  e 
injured  goat  straight  toward  the  culjjrit,  Jimmy. 

"Run  faster,  Mary  Ivllen,"  gas])ed  the  van- 
quished hero,  as  they  hopped  over  a  muddy  spot. 
l'"or  answer  Mary  Ellen  slipped,  slid  ungrace- 
fully intr)  the  wet  swamp-grass,  and  clung  there. 
Jimmy,  already  a  bit  ashamed  of  him.self.  and 
exasperated  with  his  wailing  charge,  gave  one 
glance  behind  at  their  |)ursner,  and  slipped  into 
the  bog  after  her. 

A  jerk  or  two  dislodged  the  ladv  in  distress, 
but  did  not  silence  her  angry  sobs. 

"Jinnny  D-Davis!"  she  screamed.  "Get  me 
out  !   Pull  me  out,  (|ui(  k  !" 


As  soon  as  she  saw  that  she  was  not  yet  annihi- 
lated, she  turned  upon  Jimmy  who  was  beginning 
to  wonder  if  he  had  been  dreaming.  No  goat 
was  in  sight ! 

"D- Don't  you  ever  dare  speak  to  me  again, 
Jinnny  Davis.  You're  the  ha-hatcfullest  boy,  I 
ever  saw,  so  th-there !" 

"Why,  Mary  Ellen   " 

"Go  'way  from  me!  It's  all  your  fault,  an' 
you  know  it!  You  made  me  come  across  this 
old  muddy  place,  you  know  you  did !  Let  me  go !" 

She  scrambled  to  her  feet  and  ran,  a  wreck  of 
bi-draggled  finery,  not  once  looking  back  to  the 
cause  of  her  woe,  the  goat.  Jimmy  looked  after 
his  indignant  lady-love,  with  one  farewell,  then 
turned  to  find  Cinthy  behind  him.  He  had  not 
once  thought  of  her." 

"Why,  Cinthy,  where've  you  been?  An' 
where's  that  goat?" 

"Oh,  Jimmy,  did  you  get  hurt?  You're  all 
dirty  an'  scratched  an' — " 

"Hut,  Cinthy,  where  is  the  goat?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"The  goat  ?"  she  asked  vaguely,  "Oh,  he's  over 
there  somewhere.    I  stopped  him."  * 

Jimmy's  head  drooped  lower  and  lower.  He 
scra|)ed  liis  shoe  lingeringly  in  the  grass,  then 
asked  shamefully, 

"C'n  I  carry  your  speller  for  you,  Cinthy?" 

W  ithout  the  least  malice,  Hyacintha  Marie 
handed  her  faithless  idol  the  old  book.  Side  by 
side,  they  reached  the  fence,  cliiubed  it,  and 
turned  down  the  road.  Neither  mentioned  Mary 
l'".llen ;  neither  looked  at  the  other.  As  they 
drew  near  Hyacintha  Marie's  gate,  Jimmy 
siniflled  hesitatingly,  plunging  his  hand  in  his 
jHicket. 

"Cinth)-,"  he  began  bashfully, 
"What  you    want,    Jimmy?"  encouraged  the 
wily  lady. 

He  fumbled  for  a  moment,  then  drew  out  the 
prize  and  held  it  toward  her. 

"Want  an  aj)i)le,  C'inthy?"  he  asked. 

A  wicked  smile  gleamed  on  Hyacintha  Marie's 
l)!ain  little  face,  as  .she  accepted  the  peace  ofifer- 
ing. 

"Cby  Cinthy." 
"(i'by  Jimmy." 

As  she  walked  toward  the  house,  Hyacintha 
!\!arie  reflected  half  regretfully,  "I  do  wi.sh  that 
Hilly  hadn't  been  father's  tame  goat!" 

Bernicr  O'Melia,  '20. 
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MY  GARDEN. 


Y  garden  boasts  no  climbing  rose ; 

No  stately  trellised  vine, 
And  not  a  single  palm  tree  grows 

In  the  garden  that  is  mine. 
No  honeysuckle's  tendrils  wind 

About  a  rustic  seat ; 
No  rare  exotic  shrubs  you'll  find. 

No  pansy  faces  sweet. 


My  garden  grows  in  battered  cans 

Of  varied  size  and  form, 
Upon  my  window  sill  it  stands 

Untouched  by  wind  and  storm. 
Although  my  worn  plumosa  droops. 

My  red  geranium  sighs, 
My  pink  oxalis  weary  stoops 

They're  beauty  to  my  eyes. 


A  very  tiny  garden  plot ; 

Humbler  it  scarce  could  be. 
Yet  how  so  homely  this  wee  spot, 

'Tis  loveliness  to  me. 


Josephine  Ryan,  '21. 


ENGLISH  THEMES. 


N 


( ' -<  "yOT  least  among  the  painful  consequences 
of  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,"  reflects 
many  an  aspirant  to  knowledge,  "is  that 
obstruction  on  the  fair  horizon  of  school  days,  the 
English  theme."  It  is  a  necessary  evil  which  con- 
centrated efforts  seem  able  neither  to  conquer  nor 
escape ;  it  is  an  affliction,  ubiquitous  and  domi- 
neering. Certain  well-meaning  but  over-zealous 
instructors,  believing  firmly  that  grapes  come  not 
of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles,  have  set  about  ap- 
plying this  remedy  to  their  respective  little  thorns 
and  thistles.  Relying  upon  the  principle  that 
every  well-ordered  machine  must  be  constantly 
repaired,  they  center  all  their  attacks  upon  the 
much  abused  mother  tongue.  The  unwilling 
spirits  of  their  victims  cower  helplessly  before 

*"i  I  r  Y  Dad  is  a  far-seeing  man,  at  least  the 
/  I  \  rest  of  the  family  think  well  of  his  "crown 
/  of  glory."  To  my  mind,  he  demonstrated 
it  beyond  a  doubt  when  he  sent  me  here  to  school. 
After  much  cogitation  on  the  matter  he  con- 
cluded that  if  I  was  ever  to  be  anything  more 
than  an  ornament  and  a  nuisance,  that  if  ever  I 
was  to  be  worth  my  salt,  nothing  but  some  years 
of  boarding  school  could  turn  the  trick.  And  so 
he  matriculated  me  here  in  this  home  of  discipline, 
religion  and  regularity,  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
develop  some  practical  value.  He  had  studied 
the  St.  Mary's  catalogue  from  cover  to  cover. 
Many  an  evening  I  had  lain  on  my  couch  up- 
stairs during  the  dinner  hour  just  to  avoid  hear- 
ing Dad  recite  the  old  catalogue  by  the  page.  I  am 


their  approach,  but  in  vain.  Inevitably,  the  fate- 
ful days  brings  forth  fresh  mutilations  of  the 
English  language,  torturesome  to  reader  and 
writer  alike. 

In  the  matter  of  cooperation,  pupils  vary. 
From  some,  the  extraction  of  a  theme  verges  on 
the  impossible ;  no  amount  of  persuasion  nor 
coercion  can  produce  a  logical  succession  of 
ideas,  agreeable  to  the  eye  of  the  theme-censor. 
As  the  number  of  such  unhappy  beings  is  dis- 
tressingly large,  it  is  only  the  privileged  few  who 
may  criticise.  Being  not  of  the  latter  number, 
I  do  not  presume  to  set  forth  a  learned  arraign- 
ment of  pedagogical  methods,  but  only  in  behalf 
of  suffering  humanity,  to  voice  my  humble  pro- 
test, "Let  us  have  peace !"     ^da  Costello,  '19. 


*  * 


subject  to  indigestion  anyhow,  you  know,  and 
when  he  and  mother  got  discussing  what  would 
be  good  for  the  girl,  I  immediately  had  an 
attack.  Ma  thought  Domestic  Science  would 
do  a  good  bit  towards  taming  me  and  Dad, 
he  liked  all  the  prescriptions  and  most  par- 
ticularly the  statement  that  weekly  themes  are 
required  in  the  English  classes.  He  thought 
that  was  a  capital  idea,  and  told  Ma  to  get  me 
ready  for  school  right  away.  They  didn't  per- 
secute students  with  themes  when  Dad  was  a 
boy,  and  no  doubt  that's  why  he  likes  them  so 
well  and  thinks  they  are  so  good  for  me.  He  is 
sure,  in  fact,  that  these  themes  are  just  what  I 
need.  You  see  so  many  letters  come  to  the  office 
saying  just  what  they  don't  mean,  and  very  often 
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wlicn  tlic  stenographer  can't  say  jiisl  wliat  Dad 
wants  said  he  goes  off  into  spurts  of  "court 
l.-'Uguage"  and  says  he'll  do  some  real,  high-class 
bi  sincss  when  his  girl  graduates  from  college. 
In  hi^i  own  words  he  "calculates  to  make  an  effi- 
cient ofifice  hand"  of  me  by  means  of  these 
weekly  libations  in  literature. 

Now,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  his  jirond  hopes 
are  not  fully  realized,  it  will  not  be  tlial  tlie  theme 
assignments  are  mere  catalogue  camouflage. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  as  surely  as  we  go  to 
bed  at  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday  niglit  we  have 
to  hand  in  an  English  theme  at  nine  o'clock  the 
following  morning.  I  don't  mean  tliat  the  latter 
is,  by  any  means,  an  effect  of  the  first,  but  the 
sureness  with  which  they  go  together  would 
niake  anyone  less  than  a  logician  think  so. 


W  ell,  we  write  these  weekly  themes  after  the 
latest,  prescribed  fashion  of  the  Eamiliar  Essay. 
W  e  take  some  unheard-of  subject,  write  it  up  in 
a  strictly  original  way,  employing  some  two  hun- 
dred words  with  more  or  less  utter  recklessness, 
sign  our  name  to  it,  the  date,  and  English  II  on 
the  left  fold  of  the  paper,  and  that  constitutes  a 
weekly  theme. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  if  my  father  is 
rejoicing  over  the  good  effect  that  discipline, 
religion  and  regularity  are  working  in  his  darling 
(laughter — and  if  he  is  building  air  castles  on  my 
ra])id  development  through  English  themes,  and 
if  in  a  moment  of  exultation  on  the  day  of  my 
graduation  he  fires  his  steady  old  stenographer 
— well,  my  father  will  have  shown  himself  every 
inch  the  rash  man   1   have  always  feared  him 

^"  EsTHKR  Carrico,  '20. 


THE  HlRDLIXCrS  SONG. 

LITTLE  hirdling,  sitting  on  this  tree. 
Your  song  is  chanted  over  land  and  sea, 
.•\nd  often  has  it  brought  much  joy  to  me. 

Your  life  is  like  the  single  dewy  st;ir. 

That  leads  the  weary  soul  from  paths  afar. 

To  peaceful  lands  where  all  things  perfect  are. 

Mary  Rkkfk,  '21. 


i-()R  rill':  iio.xok  oi'  ins  mouse. 


' '  (q)        ])ants,  where  yuh  goin'  with  that  boy  ?'' 

\  sang  out  the  jolly,  red-faced  soldier,  .stand- 
J  ing,  his  arm  thrown  carelessly  around  the 
barber-pole,  puffing  a  cigarette. 

"Oh!  go  on,  I  iK'tcha  don't  know  where  that 
uniform's  goin'  to  take  you,"  retorted  the  ])roud 
owner  of  his  first  long  trousers.  Still  the  of- 
fended jjer.sonage  grinned  deliciously  and  drew 
near,  his  eyes  wide  with  frank  admiration. 

"You're  all  right,  sonny,  real  stufi  !  I  briieve 
yf)u'd  make  a  stra])in'  good  soldier." 

"Ain't  it  the  limit,  though,  we  ain't  got  one 
soldier  in  our  whole  tribe.  The  big  ones,"  and 
the  lad  leaned  confidently  forward,  "are  all  girls 
and  you  know  they  ain't  nf)  accoimt  for  nothin'. 
Makes  a  guy  feel  like  a  slacker,  but  bow  can  a 
fellow  help  it  that  his  sisters  ain't  boys."  Me 
pulled  up  his  trousers  with  a  conscious  attempt 
at  carelessness. 


"W'ell,  cheer  up,  .sonny.  I'ncle  Sam  can  tise 
you  for  reconstruction  work.  h'act  is  you're 
almost  big  enough  now  in  those  long  breeches. 
W  hen  you're  ready  to  go  I'll  give  you  a  recom- 
mend."   With  a  ([uick  salute,  he  was  gone. 

Tile  lad  stood  looking  after  him,  a  puzzled  look 
on  his  roguish  face.  "Su]j])ose  he's  kiddin'  me," 
he  mused  aloud.  Turning,  he  surveyed  himself 
in  the  window  of  llie  barber  shop.  "1  do  look 
mighty  grown  up  in  these  ])ants,  although  dad 
says  I'm  nothing  but  a  dressed-up  baby.  I  won- 
der if  that  khaki  guy  was  kiddin'  me." 

Then  llnb  remembered  his  errand  and  hurried 
t( ward  the  ])ost-office.  The  window  was  not 
open  .so  he  wandered  listlessly  around,  his  mind 
still  occupied  with  his  inipatrif)(ic  family.  His 
eye  chanced  upon  a  poster  on  the  office  wall. 
"Men  wanted  for  the  army"  greeted  him  in  bold 
headlines.     Me   studied   the   uniformed  figures 
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carefully,  following  their  outlines  with  his  fingers 
and  occasionally  patting  them. 

The  postmaster  breezed  in  with  a  cheery 
"Hello,  lUib.  Croing  to  join  the  army?"  Bub  did 
not  answer  but  procured  his  money-order  and 
hastened  home,  a  determined  look  on  his  face. 
Noting  his  seriousness,  his  mother  questioned 
him.  But  to  her  earnest  inquiries  he  grunted, 
"Nuthin's  the  matter." 

At  dinner,  his  favorite  chocolate  i)U(lding  failed 
t  )  arouse  his  enthusiasm  and  even  the  chicken- 
pie  appeared  plain  and  unusual.  The  evening 
proved  long  and  uninteresting.  Mistaking  his 
preoccupation,  his  mother  forced  him  to  an 
early  bed.  He  lay  there  thinking  it  over  He 
would  be  a  soldier.  The  thought  filled  him  with 
excitement.  He  must  share  his  joyous  suspense 
with  someone. 

His  low,  clear  whistle  brought  Johnnie  tumbling 
into  the  room.  He  stood  there,  a  merry  little 
imp,  in  his  flannel  pajamas,  his  hair  tousled,  his 
eyes  bright  with  expectation. 

"What  yuh  want.  Bub?"  he  inquired  anxiously. 
A  conference  with  his  big  brother  at  this  time  of 
night  must  mean  something  very  special. 

"Well,"  began  Bub  seriously,  "can  a  kid  like 
you  keep  a  secret?" 

"Say  now,  don't  yuh  remember  that  I  never 
squealed  a  bit  when  yuh  drove  the  car  to  Hia- 
watha, and  the  time  you  docked  Bert's  dog's  tail 
and  the  time — " 

"Well,  hold  on  then,  I  guess  you'll  do.  Don't 
you  dare  tell  a  soul,  but  I'm  goin'  to  be  a  soldier." 

"Oh,  dad  says  the  war's  over.  Quit  your  kid- 
din'  me." 

"But  they're  still  takin'  them  for  reconstruc- 
tion work.  A  soldier  told  me  so  and  there's  an 
ad  in  the  post-ofifice  for  army  men.  I  tell  you 
its  time  for  some  of  this  bloomin'  family  to  do 
something.  Not  a  soldier  in  the  whole  tribe. 
Makes  a  guy  feel  like  a  quitter." 

"Say,  didn't  I  sell  thrift  stamps  and  didn't 
mother  and  sis  knit  and  didn't  dad  buy  bonds?'' 

"But  that  isn't  real  fighting.  Wemmin  can't 
fight.    It's  up  to  me." 

"Huh,  dad  won't  let  yuh  go,  I  betcha,"  an- 
nounced the  youngster. 

"Well,  he  ain't  goin'  to  know  nuthin'  about  it, 
that  is,  if  you  keep  quiet." 

"I  said  I  wouldn't  tell,  didn't  I  ?"  maintained 
the  little  fellow  in  hurt  tones. 


".Ml  right  then,  see  that  you  don't.  Dad  said 
I  could  go  to  the  country  lomnrrow  and  I'm 
goin'  to  skip  from  there.  The  poster  siud  to  reg- 
ister in  Omaha." 

"Aren't  yuh  going  to  tell  mother?" 

"Sure  not,  she'-d  raise  an  awful  rumims.  I  tell 
you,  boy,  wemmin  get  all  e.xcited  over  such  things, 
and  you  don't  want  mother  to  get  all  nervous,  do 
yuh?  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  write  a  letter 
like  they  do  in  stories  and  hide  it  behind  a  picture. 
Then  mother  will  find  it  some  day  and  then  know 
where  I'nii  at." 

"I  know  a  good  place,  put  it  behind  grandpa's 
picture." 

"Why?" 

"  'Cause  he's  dead." 

"Well,  maybe,  but  I'm  not  telling." 

"Say,  Bub,  I  don't  want  yuh  to  go  to  war.  It 
will  be  so  lonesome  around  here,"  and  two  big 
tears  rolled  down  the  boy's  cheek. 

"Now,  you're  just  like  the  wemmin  folks.  I 
wish  I  hadn't  told  you.  Don't  you  want  a  soldier 
in  the  family?  All  the  other  fellers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood have  got  brothers  in  the  army.  Don't 
you  want  one,  too?  There,  don't  cry  about  it," 
he  added  tenderly. 

"All  right,  when  yuh  goin'  Bub?"  Johnnie 
bravely  grinned  up  at  him. 

"In  the  morning,  I  reckon.  But  there  comes 
dad.  You'd  better  skip.  Goodbye,  Johnnie ! 
Don't  forget  your  promise." 

The  door  closed.  Bub,  relieved  of  his  secret, 
stared  open-eyed  out  at  the  stars.  But  down  the 
hall,  a  little  tousled-headed  lad  slipped  down  be- 
side the  bed  and  prayed, 

"Dear  God,  let  dad  find  it  out  before  he  gets 
away." 

Then  he  buried  his  head  under  the  pillows  and 
cried  himself  to  sleep. 

When  he  awoke  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heav- 
ens and  the  sunbeams  played  tantalizingly  about 
his  face.  He  was  tired  and  hot  and  he  thought 
he  had  had  a  bad  dream.  But  as  he  jumped  out 
of  bed,  it  all  came  back  to  him,  it  was  not  a 
dream.  Dressing  hurriedly,  he  hastened  down- 
stairs, calling  to  his  mother,  "Where's  Bub?" 

"Why,  he  went  with  father  to  the  farm,  dear. 
Did  you  have  a  nice  sleep  ?" 

"Yes'um,"  answered  Johnnie  listlessly. 

The  morning  seemed  endless.  A  heavy 
weight    seemed    to    bear  him  down.     He  felt 
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strangely  responsible  for  his  brother's  doings.  A 
visit  to  the  post-office  and  a  study  of  the  poster 
confirmed  Iiis  dread.  Tiicn  he  remembered  the 
letter.  Bud  liad  concealed  it  behind  grand- 
father's picture.  If  only  motlier  would  find  it 
before  it  was  t(X)  late.  He  stcxxl  looking  up  at 
it  trying  to  attract  her  attention. 

■'\\'h\  don't  you  change  the  i)icturcs  around, 
mother?"  he  suggested. 

"I  do.  dear,  in  the  si)ring  when  we  house- 
clean." 

"Why  don't  you  change  grandfather's?" 

"Because  that  is  such  a  nice  C{)sy  corner  and  I 
always  imagine  he  is  mere  comfy  there  l)y  the 
fire-place.    Just  a  fancy,  dear." 

"Ain't  there  a  cobweb  up  there,  mother?" 

"No,  surely  not,  dear,"  answered  his  mother. 

The  clouds  in  Johnnie's  .sky  grew  darker. 
Mother  would  never  change  the  picture,  she 
would  never  find  the  letter.  (),  if  he  had  only 
not  ])romised  to  keej)  the  secret.  1  Ic  went  out  in 
the  yard  to  think.  Aimlessl\-,  he  threw  his  ball 
about,  just  missing  a  window  in  his  mad  tin-ow. 
I'.ut  this  gave  him  an  idea,  lie  wnuld  throw  his 
ball,  even  at  the  risk  of  severe  ])imishmcnt,  and 
break  the  glass  in  grandfather's  i)icture. 

Slipping  into  the  sitting-room,  he  aimed  care- 
fully at  the  ])icture. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said  in  solemn  voice, 
"but  its  got  to  be  done.'' 

A  clatter  of  broken  glass  followed  and  his 
n^other  hurried  into  the  room. 

"Why,  son."  she  said  in  a  |)ained  voice,  ''Moth- 
ei  iias  told  you  .so  often  not  to  throw  yom-  ball 
in  the  house.  You  shall  be  punished  for  this.  Go 
to  your  rrjom  and  remain  there,  until  I  send  for 
you." 

"Let's  clean  up  the  floor  first,  mother,"  begged 
the  culprit  in  a  small  voice. 

'■(io  to  \  onr  room  at  once."  nrdcrcd  his  mother. 

But  hiding  in  the  folds  of  the  portiere,  Johnnie 
peered  out  at  iiis  mother.  Breathlessly,  he 
watched  her.  Would  his  scheme  work?  Climb- 
ii;g  on  a  chair,  she  lifted  the  picture  from  its 
banger.  An  enveloi)e  fell  to  the  floor.  Wonder- 
ingly  she  picked  it  uj).  i  ler  face  grew  more  ])uz- 
zled  as  she  read  the  boyish  scrawl. 

"Dear  folks,  I  have  gone  to  be  a  soldier.  Ask 
Johnnie,  he  can  tell  ycni  all  about  it.  Your  pa- 
triotic son,  Jose])h." 


"What  can  this  mean?"  she  asked  herself 
aloud. 

"It's  a  dead  sure  fact,"  came  an  excited  answer 
from  behind  the  portiere.  Then  a  .scurry  of  feet 
up  the  stairs. 

The  mother  thought  a  moment,  then  reached 
for  the  telei)hone  book.  After  some  difficulty, 
she  succeeded  in  locating  her  husband.  Inform- 
ing him  as  best  she  could  of  Bub's  plans,  she  told 
him  to  bring  the  lad  back  to  town  with  him. 
Then  she  called  Johnnie.  He  came  in,  nervous 
with  excitement. 

"Did  you  get  him,  mother?"  he  asked  anx- 
iously. 

"Yes,  dear,  suppose  you  tell  me  all  about  it." 
"I  can't,  mum,  honest,  I  promised  I  wouldn't 
tell  a  soul." 

".All  right,  son.  \ou  need  not  return  to  your 
room." 

She  smiled  a  (|ucer  little  smile  and  Johnnie 
thought  she  looked  as  if  she  might  cry. 

Late  that  evening,  two  boys  stood  in  front  of 
the  ])icture  by  the  fire-place.  The  glass  was  want- 
ing, but  the  same  merry  blue  eyes  smiled  down 
at  them.  The  big  lad  was  intent  on  the  picture 
before  him,  but  the  little  fellow  was  studying  his 
brother's  face. 

"So  you  sec,"  the  father  was  saying  in  a  low, 

serious  voice,  "we  are  not  without  patriotism. 

Remember  your  grandfather  gave  his  life  in  the 

Civil  War."  „ 

Elizamkth  M(;DoiiG.\r.,  20. 


ON  .XNTICIPATION. 

TH     1)11(1  is  faiiXT  than  the  rose  full  blown. 
.Soft  petals  lioNcr  close  around  its  heart 
To  Ku.ird  its  pcrfitnie.    .Soon,  though  loathe  to  part, 
They  open.    \'o\v  the  changing  charm  has  flown. 
Tho  sun,  just  nioiuiting  to  liis  lofty  throne. 
Sends  earthward  many  a  gentle,  ro.y  dart, 
Whose  glints  that  at  the  dawn  from  heaven  start, 
Surpass  the  noon  day  shining,  holder  grown. 

So  pleasm-es  wrapt  in  dim  futurity. 
The  joys  we  hope  for,  triumphs  unattained, 
When  realized,  or  standing  in  the  light 
Of  yesterday,  oft  lo.-e  their  purity, 
Although  they  once  awakened  joy  unfeigned. 
Reality  puts  fairer  dreams  to  llight. 


LuciLE  Potter  Miller,  '21. 
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MAY  —  MARY'S  MONTH. 

As  the  dark  days  of  the  winter  are  forgotten 
when  Spring  is  with  ns,  so  are  a  thonsand  worries 
and  cares  and  disappointments  lost  sight  of  in 
the  joys  of  May.  The  trees  and  the  flowers  and 
the  birds  are  a  part  of  Mary's  month.  The  sky 
\>'ears  her  colors,  the  waters  whisper  her  name. 
'J'o  appreciate  how  much  Mary's  is  to  us  it  is 
only  necessary  to  think  for  a  moment  of  what  we 
would  be  without  her.  May  would  be  infinitely 
less  missed  from  the  year  than  Mary  would  be 
from  our  lives.  During  this  month  every  Catholic 
heart  turns  with  more  than  usual  devotion  to 
Mary  in  whom  every  one  may  find  a  guide  and 
model.  Mary,  whose  very  name  is  symbolic  of 
purity,  whose  life  was  consecrated,  is  a  worthy 
model  for  girlhood  days.  Mary,  the  spouse  and 
mother  is  the  patron  of  the  Christian  home  and 
Mary,  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  is  the  tender  conso- 
lation of  the  bereaved  and  the  burdened  heart. 

May  days  in  all  places  are  beautiful,  but  May 
days  at  St.  Mary's  have  a  special  grace  and 
charm.  May  is  I\fary's  month,  and  she  is  our 
Mother. 


"NEVER  TOUCHED  ME." 

"And  she  was  a  convent  girl,  too!"  is  the  com- 
ment one  sometimes  hears  when  a  young  woman's 
conduct  falls  short  of  the  highest  canons  of  the 
conventional.  From  this,  one  would  infer  that 
the  office  of  convent-school  training  is  not  only 
to  turn  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  spoiled  darling 
of  indulgent  parents  toward  high  ideals,  but  also 
to  correct  in  a  short  time  the  faults  due  to  years 
of  injudicious  training.  Indeed,  in  some  cases 
it  would  be  necessary  to  substitute  an  entirely 
new  nature  for  one  that  is  not  what  it  should  be. 


Convent  scliools  realize,  more  keenly  than 
others,  perhaps,  that  to  build  up  a  strong,  beau- 
tiful nature  the  work  must  l)egin  within,  so  ready- 
made  qualities  are  not  supplied  the  needy  pupil  to 
don  at  her  entrance. 

Most  young  girls  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
convent  school  training  are  from  homes  in  which 
r'ght  ideas  of  conduct  are  inculcated,  and  these 
students  are  held  to  the  highest  ideals  during 
tlieir  years  at  school.  But  even  these  are  not  la- 
belled on  their  graduation  day  "warranted  to 
wear  well." 

There  are  always  a  few  who  will  not  yield 
themselves  to  the  best  influences,  or  who  let  them 
take  but  a  superficial  hold  upon  them,  so  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  after  years  they 
fall  short  of  the  noblest  and  the  best.  And  in 
cc>nsidering  these  few,  people  are  apt  to  forget 
tlie  countless  many  who  realize  that  "a  good 
woman  has  no  history." 

"Simple  dignity,  unafifected  piety  and  cultured 
iritelligence"  were  recently  given  as  a  summary 
of  what  a  convent  school  aims  to  develop  in  its 
students ;  and  among  other  reasons  why  the  aim 
k-  not  always  reached,  were  noted  defective 
home-training,  absence  of  home  restraint  and 
permitting  young  girls  to  take  an  active  part  in 
society  before  school-days  are  over.  The  result 
of  this  kind  of  training  is  hard  to  counteract  and 
v.t  best  can  only  be  partially  done. 

A  philosopher  of  our  day  declares  that  you 
can  send  a  young  man  to  college,  but  you  can't 
make  him  think ;  so,  unless  a  young  woman  ap- 
j.reciates  the  necessity  of  cooperation  with  those 
intrusted  with,  her  education,  best  and  lasting 
results  cannot  be  obtained. 

Neither  must  she  expect  her  instructors  to  do 
for  her  what  she  can  and  should  do  for  herself. 
The  law  of  growth  is  self  activity.  In  the  words 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Crumley,  C.  S.  C,  "The  stu- 
dent's mind  is  something  more  than  a  sponge  to 
be  saturated,  or  a  store-house  to  be  packed ;  it  is 
an  instrument  to  be  finely  fashioned,  and  the 
user  must  be  the  fashioner."  Or  as  the  Right  Rev. 
Joseph  Glass  so  recently  said,  "The  school  can- 
not educate  you ;  fine  buildings,  laboratories, 
libraries,  and  instructors  may  be  at  your  service ; 
you  may  have  all  of  them,  and  still  be  able  at  the 
close  of  your  course  to  say,  'Never  touched  me!' 
The  big  element  in  your  education  is  yourself." 
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SOCIALISM. 

Xu  other  social  rcvolutionarv  mo\o)iicnt  Ins 
received  the  \vi(lcsi)rca(l  coniinciU  that  has  lieen 
.iccorded  Socialism,  hotli  hy  its  ac'vocates  and  by 
its  opponents.    Yet  no  niovcnunu  has  been  less 
understood.    The  laboring  classes  have  accepted 
Socialistic  doctrines,  not  because  they  feel  that 
Socialism  offers  an  assured  solution  to  their  prob- 
lems, but  because  it  offers  any  solution.  VuUl 
the  present  the  system  has  had  no  chance  to  Ix' 
realized.    But  the  newly  established  Soviet  Re- 
public is  an  example  of  what  might  be  called  a 
truly  socialistic  state,    (dance  over  some  of  its 
constitutional  laws:   (1)  Abolition  of  all  private 
property  and  inheritance  laws,  (2)  those  who  do 
not  work  cannot  have  part  in  the  government, 
(3)  religion  is  al)olislie(l  in  the  schools.  (4)  so- 
cialization of  women,  (5)  only  civil  marriages 
recognized,  (5)  divorce  by  petition  only.  Could 
any  person  desire  to  see  the  social  conditions  that 
these  laws  give  rise  to?    It  is  as  bad  as  an 
autocracy  as  that  of  the  Tlohenzollerns.  Instead 
of  offering  a  solution  to  the  ])roblems  that  exist 
rnder  the  present  capitalistic  regime.  Socialism 
would  only  augment  them.    It  would  mean  more 
ttirnioil,  more  class  bitterness  and  more  suffer- 
ing, for.  instead  of  making  men  ecpial  as  it  claims 
to  do,  it  would  only  subordinate  the  capitalists 
'o  the  manual  workers.   Obviously  this  would  not 
make  for  social  harmony.    Socialism  is  the  result, 
not  of  civilization,  but  rather  of  perverted  lib- 
erty and  decadence.    'I'lie  i)resent  labor  difficulties 
are  the  result  of  selfishness  on  the  part  of  cm- 
l)loyers  and  socialism  wotdd  only  su])plement  one 
form  of  selfishness  for  another.    In  the  doctrines 
of  Christ  alone,  where  there  is  no  shadow  of 
self   interest,   lies   the   true  solution  of  this,  as 
of  all  other  |)roblems  involving  the  rights  and 
duties  of  mankind. 


SUMil'.AMS. 


.Sunbeams  are  ever  so  many  little  sisters  and 
brothers,  who  have  the  great,  golden  sun  for  a 
father  and  the  beautiful,  silvery  moon  for  a 
mother.  Mach  day,  their  l'"ather  .Sun,  sends  them 
om  to  flfKid  the  world  with  happiness.  Soirn, 
nTornings  they  ride  away  on  the  wings  f)f  the 
breezes  and  lumt  out  some  lonely  heart  and  make 
it  happy  all  the  day. 

Another  day,  they  look  iniceasingly  for  cross. 


little  girls  and  boys,  and  when  they  find  them, 
they  creep  u])  and  sur])rise  them  with  a  shower 
of  dancing  rays  that  make  them  forget  their 
troubles  and  dance,  too. 

Sometimes  Father  Sun  dresses  his  children  in 
a  thousand  brilliant  colors  and  hurries  them  off 
to  scatter  their  brightness  over  a  little  sick 
child's  room. 

These  good  little  fairies  love  to  nestle  in  the 
arms  of  kind  Mother  Earth.  When  they  guess 
that  Spring  is  calling,  they  creep  into  the  tiny 
hearts  of  her  children,  the  flowers,  and  they  in 
return  burst  into  myriads  of  blossoms. 

Then  they  love  to  fiance  in  the  running  brooks 
that  wander  through  the  grassy  meadows.  Here, 
they  reflect  all  of  Nature's  glory  and  nrake  a 
jewel  of  every  pebble. 

Again  they  steal  to  the  silent  pines  and  giant 
oaks  in  the  great  forest.  All  the  day  they  play  hide 
and  seek  amongst  the  whispering  leaves.  When 
autumn  comes,  they  coax  Father  Sun  to  give 
them  his  choicest  colors  and  with  Jack  Frost, 
they  paint  the  leaves  a  thousand  brilliant  shades. 


ST.  MARY'S  COXSERVATORV  OF  MUSIC. 
(;k.\duatk  recital  by  marv  grace  soi.dani. 

Grace  Notes. 

'I'lic  Te(;;(/.v   arr  alilt  imth  llir  yriir  at  the  spring, 

the  tluit  is  ncn' : 

7  Iw  birds  scud  spilt  raptures  of  soiif/  on  the  wivii 

lip  to  skies  that  are  blue: 
I  stand  on  the  threshold  of  Maytinic  and  sing, 

Lady  Mary,  to  you. 

S.   M.  M. 

PROfa<AM 

^^"itf   Hach 

Violin — Professor  R.  Seidcl. 

Allegro  Modcrato  Op.  7  Grieg 

giiartette,  Oj).  IRS,  No.  2  '.Dancla 

rioHns— Misses  M.  del  R.  Blanco,  H.  Rctz,  G. 
l^ronssard,  L.  Gleason,  M.  Humphrey,  M. 
Kahl,  M.  Ward,  Professor  R.  Seidcl. 

I'.ltide,  Op.  25,  No.  11  Chopin 

{'"antasie — Impromptu   Chopin 

Song — "The   .Sailor's   Wife"  Burleigli 

I'iano — Mi  s  IC.  Moloy. 

Idylls   Hoyd  WcllsColdbeck^MacDoivcH 

X'onttirne  Liszt 

()  P.elle  Null  Offenbach 

//«;•/>— Miss  E.  Meloy 
J'iolin — Professor  R.  .Seidel. 

Staccato  Caprice    Vogrich 

luiide,  Op.  24,  No.  1  M osckowski 

Slavonic  Dance  Dvorak 

First  Piano— Miss  B.  O'Mclia,  C.  Betz. 
Second  Piano — Misses  K.  Broussard,  M.  Purman. 
I'iolin — Professor  R.  Seidel. 

*  *  *  * 
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As  a  "tribute  of  loving  gratitude"  to  the  Rev. 
John  Cavanaugh,  C.  S.  C,  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  the  following  ])rograni  was  offered 
by  the  students  of  St.  Mary's  on  the  evening  of 
April  27: 

I 

Notre  Dame,  O  Notre  Dame  ••  Chorus 

The  Students. 

Jubilee  Greeting  to  Our  Guest  of  Honor  

Cecilia  Fitzgibbon. 

Piano  Duet — Ungarn  Mosck'owsk'i 

Misses  E.  Broussard,  G.  Sokiam. 

Quartet— Comin'  'Thro'  the  Rye  A.  IV.  Platte 

Misses  F.  Guthrie,  S.  Jobst,  G.  Soldani,  M.  Gebhard. 

Trio — The  Lass  With  the  Delicate  Air  Anie-Fox 

Misses  D.  Ryno,  D.  Cunningham,  E.  Burkhartsmeier. 

The  Americans  Come!   •■  fay  Foster 

St.  Mary's  Glee  Clulj. 

II 

Duet  Cycle — A  Day  in  Arcady  Harriet  Ware 

Spring  Morning;  The  Seas  of  Noon;  Good-Night 

Misses  F.  Guthrie,  S.  Jobst. 
Cantata — Across  the  Fields  to  Anne  \ .  .Cloiigh-Leighter 

St.  Mary's  Glee  Club. 
Star  Spangled  Banner. 

The  opening  chorus,  in  which  guests  and  stu- 
dents joined  their  voices  gave  the  keynote  for 
the  touching  word  of  Father  Cavanaugh  who 
spoke  at  the  close  of  the  program.  The  Glee  Club 
was  never  heard  to  better  advantage  than  in  the 
Cantata,  "Across  the  Fields  to  Anne." 

Among  the  guests  present  were  the  Very  Rev. 
Andrew  Morrissey,  C.  S.  C,  Provincial,  the  Revs. 
W.  R.  Connor,  T.  Vagnier,  B.  Ill,  J.  Gallagher, 
J.  Maguire,  T.  Irving,  J.  McGinn,  J.  Burke  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and  Father  Greg- 
ory, O.  S.  B. 

*  *  *  * 

On  the  evening  of  May  6  Miss  Sophia  Jobst 
of  the  vocal  department  gave  her  Graduate- 
Recital.  Miss  Jobst  possesses  a  Mezzo-Contralto 
voice  of  broad  range  and  sympathy  which  prom- 
ises strength  and  power.  Her  stage  presence  is 
siiT.ple  and  delightfully  jjleasing.  She  displayed 
great  versatility  in  the  groups  of  song  which  com- 
posed her  program.  Her  ability  was  demon- 
strated, particularly,  in  the  second  group,  being 
best  in  the  Aria  "He  Was  Despised." 

CLASSICAL  AIRS. 

Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes  Old  English 

Caro  Mio  Ben  (1744)  Giordani 

Le  Cycle  du  Vin  Old  French 

Pretty  Polly  Oliver  Old  English 

O  Divine  Redeemer   Gounod 

Violin  Obligate — Prof.  Richard  Seidel. 

ORATORIO. 

He  Was  Despised  (Messiah)  Handel 

But  the  Lord  is  Mindful  of  His  Own  (St.  Paul) 

 Mendelssohn 


O  Rest  in  tile  Lord  (I«:iijah)  Mendelssohn 

Violin  Solo— iiallade  et  Polonaise  Vieuxtenil>s 

Prof.  Richard  Seidel. 

Ol'KRA. 

0  Mio  I'crnando  (La  Favorita)  Donizetti 

Adieu  Foret  (Jeanne  d'.\rc)  Tschaikowsky 

My  Heart  at  Thy  Dear  Voice  (Samson  and 

I  )elilah  )  Saint-Saens 

MOUERN  SONGS. 

1  Am  Thy  Harp  HiDitington-ll'oodinan 

Dawn  in  the  Desert  Gertrude  Koss 

A  Moonlight  Song  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman 

The  Eagle   Grant-Schaefer 

The  Americans  Come!   Fay  Foster 

Accompanist— Miss  Estelle  Broussard. 

Miss  Jobst  was  assisted  by  Professor  Richard 
Seidel,  violinist,  whose  solo  number  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  applause.  Miss  Estelle  Brous- 
sard gave  proof  of  splendid  musicianship 
throughout  the  difficult  program. 

*  *  *  * 

SONATA  RECITAL. 
Ensemble  Class  '19. 

Sonata,  Op.  12  No.  1  Beethoven 

Allegro  con  brio. 

Andante  con  moto 
Rondo 

Miss  Nellie  Lee  Holt, 
r/o/m- Prof.  R.  Seidel. 

Sonata  in  G  major  Haydn 

Allegro  Moderato. 

Miss  Katherine  Dolan. 
rio/i/;- Prof.  R.  Seidel. 

Sonata  in  F  major   Mozart 

Allegro. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Mahoney. 
/■(o/n;— Prof.  R.  Seidel. 

Sonata,  Op.  69,  No.  1  Dussek 

Adagio  cantabile. 

Allegro  molto  con  quoco. 
Miss  Mary  Purman. 
Violin— Proi.  R.  Seidel. 

Sonata  in  F  major  Grieg 

Allegretto  quasi  andantino. 
Allegro  molto  vivace. 

Miss  Eunice  Meloy. 
J'iolin — Prof.  R.  Seidel. 

Sonata.  Op.  100  Dvorak 

Allegro  resoluto. 

Miss  Mildred  Miller. 
rio/i;(— Prof.  R.  Seidel. 

Sonata  in  G  major   Grieg 

Allegretto  tranquilla. 
Lento  doloroso. 
Allegro  vivace. 

Miss  Helen  Burke. 
Violin — Prof.  R.  Seidel. 


NOTES. 

In  preparation  for  Easter  Communion  on  the 
morning  of  Holy  Thursday  a  very  instructive  and 
interesting  tridum  was  given  by  the  Reverend 
Joseph  J.  Boyle,  C.  S.  C,  during  Holy  Week. 
I'ather  Boyle  is  a  member  of  the  Notre  Dame 
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Mission  Hand  and  his  sermons  and  instructions 
are  always  liked  at  Saint  Mary's. 

The  most  imix)rtant  athletic  event  of  the  month 
at  St.  Mary's  was  the  niucli-anticipated  game  of 
basketball  between  the  Little  Juniors  and  the 
First  Academic  team.  At  least  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  event  the  Juniors  were  scouting  about 
for  su])porters  for  the  "reds."  They  i)ut  up  a 
very  hard  fight,  the  Academics  winning  only  by 
the  close  score  of  four  to  three. 

The  Easter  holidays  began  this  year  with  Holy 
'1  hursday  and  lasted  until  Thursday  of  Easter 
Week,  some  two  days  more  than  was  ever  enjoyed 
before  at  Easter  time.  Many  of  the  students 
spent  the  holidays  at  home.  Those  who  remained 
at  school  never  had  a  more  pleasant  time  taking 
long  walks,  gathering  flowers  in  the  woods,  en- 
joying their  late  sleeps,  going  to  town,  and  nu- 
merous other  diversions  according  to  the  liking 
of  each.  On  tiie  evening  of  the  23r(l  the  annual 
Easter  ball  was  lield  in  the  college  recreation 
hall. 

.Saint  .Mary's  is  very  ha])])y  to  welcome  among 
us  again  the  two  war  ciiaplains,  the  Revs.  Charles 
L.  (J'Donncll  and  John  McGinn,  Holy  Cross 
))riests  who  have  just  returned  to  Notre  Dame 
after  more  than  a  year  of  service  with  the 
American  tro<)|)s  overseas.  After  three  months 
in  I'Vance  l'"ather  O'Donnell  was  sent  to  Italy  as 
chaplain  to  an  American  regiment  of  Engineers. 
While  there  he  visited  Rome  and  the  1  foly  Father. 
I'ather  .McCiinn  was  present  at  a  recent  collegiate 
function,  and  l'"alher  O'Donnell  said  Holy  Mass 
in  the  Xovitiate  and  gave  I'.enediction  of  tlie 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  Community  Chapel. 

The  following  old  girls  were  guests  of  St. 
Mary's  during  the  i)ast  month:  Marie  McCar- 
thy. Juanita  Thompson,  I'lorcnce  Casey,  Mary 
Deur,  .Martina  Smith,  Ruth  Kinsler  and  Mar- 
jorie  liarrett. 

Although  of  late  Movies  have  been  few  and 
far  between  at  St.  Mary's,  the  ])ictures  that  we 
have  had  ha\c  ])een  excellent.  "The  Light  Eter- 
nal," one  of  the  most  ins])iring  and  beautiful 
pictures  of  the  screen  was  shown  in  St.  y\ngela's 
Hall,  Tliursday  evening,  April  24.  It  portrayed 
the  life  of  our  Lord  on  earth  from  birth  to  the 
Resurrection.  The  "Transgressor,"  a  modern 
drama  of  economic  life  was  shown  Wednesday 
afternoon,  A])ril  30. 

Rev.  Cornelius  Hagerty,  C.  S.  C.  of  Notre 
Dame,  gave  a  short  talk,  Thursday  evening,  May 


1,  introducing  Miss  Lucy  McGee,  the  well  known 
entertainer  and  lecturer  who  is  working  in  the 
cause  of  Irish  freedom.  Miss  McGee  gave  a 
very  interesting  talk  on  the  history  of  the  Irish 
])eople  and  concluded  with  a  number  of  Irish 
hairy  Tales.  Much  to  the  delight  of  her  audience 
Miss  Lucy  McGee,  dressed  in  peasants  costume, 
danced  the  jig,  the  reel  and  the  horn-pipe. 

Special  sermons  during  the  month  were  given 
in  the  Community  Church,  on  Easter  Sunday  by 
Rev.  Father  J.  L.  Carrico  on  the  "Divinity  of 
Christ,"  on  Low  Sunday  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Irving  on  "The  Holy  Eucharist";  on  May  4th 
the  Rev.  Cornelius  Hagerty  preached  on  "The 
Good  Shepherd,"  and  on  May  11,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Burke  of  "The  Love  of  Our  Neighbor." 

Tile  Misses  Drusilla  Matthews  and  Teresa 
Currey,  St.  Mary's  Alumnae,  recently  sailed  for 
France  where  they  will  be  engaged  in  the  Red 
C  ross  Reconstruction  work.  Alma  Mater's 
blessing  and  prayers  are  ever  with  them. 

The  final  meeting  for  the  season  of  St.  Mary's 
Xotrc  Dame  Club  of  Chicago  was  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  10,  at  the  South  Shore  Country 
Club.  Among  those  present  were  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  members  with  Mother  M.  Pauline 
C'f  St.  Mary's,  as  special  guest  of  honor. 

On  Sunday,  the  27th  of  April,  the  Seniors  and 
Juniors  of  the  college  de]»rtnient  were  privileged 
to  attend  the  solemn  jubilee  Mass  of  Father  Cav- 
anaugh,  President  of  the  University  of  Notre 
l.>aine,  celebrated  in  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  at 
Votre  Dame. 

.\  great  ])rivilege  was  enjoyed  when  the  gradu- 
ates in  i'Jiglish,  llie  graduates  in  nnisic,  membeis 
of  the  (ilee  Club,  the  Violin  Ouartette  and  in- 
structors in  St.  Mary's  Conservatory  of  Music 
allciided  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
the  ( )Iiver  (  )pera  1  louse.  South  Bend,  on  May  12. 

( )n  May  Dr.  J.  J.  Walsh  gave  an  interesting 
and  instructive  lecture  on  Marshal  I-'och. 

As  the  CiiiMHS  goes  to  ])ress  invitations  are 
out  for  the  St.  Mary's  Canoe  Club  Dance  which 
promises  to  be  a  great  success. 

The  following  ainiouncenients  of  marriage  have 
])een  received,  and  in  acknowledgment  St.  Mary's 
offers  sincere  congratulations  and  hearty  good 
wishes  for  the  future:  Lucille  Miller  to  Mr. 
I'ennett  15.  Bobbitt ;  Mary  Louise  Cowser  to 
Ca])tain  Edward  Harold  Saer ;  Clara  Costello  to 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Ilirsch. 


Secure  yottk  Acadfcmic  Annual  Now. 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
niporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  MilHnery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

\'e  iniike  and  keep  In  stock  every  class 
of  goods  required  by  dlflerent 
Religious  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 
IMPORTERS 

Lake,  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 

CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

Wc  are  hcad(|uartcrs  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.    As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best"  trade ;   for   the   custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful    fitting   and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

BAKER  S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

11  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Relatives  and  friends 
of    Notre    Dame  and 
St.     Mary's  students 
who    desire    to  keep 
posted   on  University 
and   Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month ;  two 
months    or   more,  35 
cents    a    month;  one 
year,    $4;     by  mail, 
postage  paid  cash  in 
advance. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing;. 

504-506  East  LaSalie  Avenue, 
SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

y^assocl^s  ana  Surplices 

For  Altar  Coys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Priests'  Albs,                  Priests'  Supplies. 
Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 

<LINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 

)Iiver  Opera  House  Bldg.    Personal  Attention 

nfK„.       Home  5842         t,„            Home  570.' 
O*^"       Bell  886              ^"'^^"'^<=  Bell  3561 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

fHE    1.   W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend, Ind. 

Office  Residence 
Jell    Phone  689             Bell  Phone  1162 
iome  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

.  M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Fow- 
der  and  Spices. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 

Opp.  J:  ost  Urnce 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Belter  Floral  Cc 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  C 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

I'lowcrs  telejjraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U. 
131  North  Michigan  Street 


Opera  Stidis  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

W e  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


TlIK  WlllTK  1  loUSE 

\vasiiin(;t()N 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite  the  umisual  burdens  imposed  upon  our 
l)cople  by  the  war  they  have  maintained  their  schools  and  otlier  agencies  of 
education  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  continued 
throughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  of¥  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  afifecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues there  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  and  most  thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After 
the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of 
industrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  preparation  on  the  ])art  of  all  the  people.  /  would  therefore  urge 
that  the  people  contiuue  to  give  generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all  grades 
and  that  the  schools  adjust  Iheiuselvcs  as  -aisely  as  possible  to  the  new  cotuiiiions 
to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  because 
of  the  war  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  can  only  be  lliroiigh 
the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WOODROW  V/ILSON. 

Hon.  I'ranki.in  K.  Lank, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


'Suite.  1918 


Academy  of 
Holy  Cross 


Dumbarton,  WMhington,  D.  C. 


Select  School  for 

Young  Women 


Boarders  and  Day  Pupils 


CXJNDUCTED  BY 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross 


Fln«  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  LInena,  Pen- 
nanta  and  Pillowa  at 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Fralick's 

131  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  767;   Bell  302 


D.  MacQREQOR,  Manager. 


Electric  Service 
Company 


ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 


116-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  INO. 

Hollingsworlh  -Turner 
Company 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 
83 1  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 


Electric 
Appliances 


Are  most  convenient  and  economic 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  dsla 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  iMI 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.  Established  I6( 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Porl^  and  Beans,  \ 
Etc 


Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


■4 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital 
comprises  a  period  of  three  years,  and  consists  of 
practical  work  in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and  lecture  room, 
and  practical  instruction  and  drill  in  operating  room 
work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Directress  of 
Nurses,  upon  wliose  approval  those  desiring  to 
enter  the  school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have  at  least  a 
good  common  school  education.  The  -most  accepta- 
ble age  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For  further  information  address 
Sister  SupeVior 
NOTRE  DAME  AVE.  and  MADISON  STREET 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Kvuutird 
1842 


Cliurterati 
1844 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  Hiiitory,  Journalism,  Library, 
Science,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
cial School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys.  . 

CATALCGLES    ON    AI'PLICATIO.NT    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


The  Best  Place  to  Shop 


It  is  always  pleasing"  to  tis  to  hear 
this  store  referred  to  as  the  "Person- 
ality Store."  We  take  personal  inter- 
est to  make  our  store  a  meeting-  place 
when  shopping  or  visiting  the  city. 


Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 

{Hoosier) 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

228  North  Michigan  Street 
South  Bend, Ind. 


( )nr  Tea  Room  with  service  just  as 
you  like  it  invites  you.  Salad — Sand- 
wiches— Birthday  or  party  cakes  made 
to  order. 

Robertson  Bros.  Co. 


The  W.  J.  Feeley  Company 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 
Ecclesiastical  Art  Metal  Workers 
New  York,  N.  Y.       Providence.  R.  I. 
347  Fifth  Ave.  185-203  Eddy  St. 


4096 


Chalice  4096  is  one  of  our  recent 
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BACCALAUREATE  SERA[0.\. 
THE  REV.  WM.  BOLGER,  C.  S.  C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF   NOTRE  DAME. 

"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

Matt.  6-33. 

The  present  is  a  time  of  intense  earnestness 
and  grim  determination.  Inspired  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  world  conflict 
and  chastened  by  the  universal  sorrow  that  hang's 
like  a  cloud  over  Christendom,  men  and  women 
the  world  over  have  been  driven  to  serious  re- 
flection. They  are  now  questioning  old  assump- 
tions, critically  revaluing  accepted  principles, 
searchingly  examining  the  individual  and  national 
conscience.  Democracy,  patriotism,  religion, 
marriage  and  the  family,  the  meaning  and  value 
and  purpose  of  life — these  are  the  vital  things 
with  which  men  are  now  concerning  themselves. 
More  than  ever  they  are  turning  to  religion  for  a 
])hilosophy  of  life;  and  what  the  Catholic  Chin-cli 
lias  to  say  on  any  questimi  is  of  interest  to  an 
increasing  number  of  our  fellow  citizens. 


Willi  the  possible  exception  of  the  war,  the  win- 
ning of  which  is  our  immediately  urgent  national 
pur])ose,  no  question  occupies  more  attention 
than  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  woman  ques- 
tion. Outside  of  the  Catholic  Church  there  never 
w  as  a  time  when  the  minds  of  women  themselves 
were  more  confused  regarding  the  things  that 
touch  most  intimately  the  lives  of  women.  There 
are  those  who  appear  to  think  that  the  ballot  will 
usher  in  the  woman's  millennium  :  a  brilHant 
woman  writes  a  book  to  ])rovc  that  economic 
enianci])ation  is  woman's  immediate  need  ;  some 
tell  us  divorce  laws  are  too  rigid ;  others  say 
they  are  too  lax.  On  marriage  and  children 
there  are  opinions  varied  enough  to  suit  the  most 
fastidious.  Some  would  have  husbands  for  the 
sake  of  children:  some  children  for  the  sake  of 
hu.sbands ;  some  would  have  husbands  but  not 
children,  and  some  few  children  but  not  hus- 
bands. The  simple  unsophisticated  woman 
looks  on  in  ])er])lexc(l  amusement.  For  herself 
she  wants  a  husband  and  children,  and  she  loves 
her  husband  all  the  more  because  he  is  the  father 
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<'i  her  children  and  Ikt  children  all  the  more  be- 
cause they  are  children  of  her  hn>l)and. 

Some  months  ago  a  keen  ol)server  of  American 
social  conditions  asked  me  whether  I  thought  that 
the  graduate  of  our  Catholic  woman's  colleges 
understood  the  Catholic  doctrines  regarding  mar- 
riage or  whether  like  other  women  they  merely 
follow  the  idea>^  and  practices  of  their  women 
friends  and  associates.  I  said  I  thought  that  the 
great  majority  of  our  Catholic  College  women 
accej)!  whole-heartedly  the  Catholic  ideals  of 
marriage,  and  that  making  due  allowance  for  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  they  prove  them- 
selves loyal  to  what  they  are  taught,  when  ])Ut  to 
the  test.  However  that  may  he,  it  will  be  worth 
our  while  this  morning  to  consider  the  exaltation 
of  woman  and  family  life  wrought  by  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  princi])al  purpose  of  Christ's  coming  wa^,  il 
is  true,  to  redeem  and  save  indix  iduallv  the  souls 
t)f  men.  "Seek  ye  hrst  llic  kingdom  of  ( ind  and 
His  justice  and  all  lliese  things  sliall  be  added 
unto  you."  This  comprehensive  statement  of  oiu- 
Lord  asserts  the  absolute  unchallengeable  '^u- 
])remacy  of  his  doctrines  in  every  domain  of 
human  activity.  The  acceptance  of  his  doctrines 
involved  a  com])lete  social  reconstruction,  the 
creation  of  a  new  civilization.  Catholic  doctrines 
are  the  social  first  iirinciples  upon  which  Christian 
civilization  is  founded.  The  most  important  be- 
cause the  most  fundamental  social  reconstruction 
wrought  by  Christ's  teaching  was  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  woman  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
family.  Consider  a  moment  the  status  of  woman 
and  the  condition  of  family  life  when  Christ 
came.  She  occu])ied  a  degraded  position  in  everv 
coimtry,  nowhere  was  .she  treated  tjuite  like  a 
grown-up  person.  The  cf)de  of  the  llind(x>  law- 
giver Menu  expresses  well  the  mind  of  anti(|uity 
regarding  women.  "Woman  during  infancy  de- 
pends upon  her  father:  in  youth  u|)on  lur  hus- 
band; when  her  husband  is  dead  upon  her  suns; 
if  she  has  no  son  upon  the  nearest  male  relative- 
of  the  husband;  for  a  woman  ought  never  to 
g(»vern  herself  according  to  her  own  will."  In 
all  the  ancient  civilizations  polygamy  was  a  privi- 
lege of  the  wealthy.  It  was  an  accept i-d  ^luial 
ideal.  In  the  Athens  of  the  brilliant  I'ericlean 
age  wives  an<l  mothers  were  the  social  inferi<iis 
of  their  husbands.  "Dwarfs  oi  the  gyneceum," 
they  bore  and  tended  the  children  while  their 
hu.sbands  sought  com])anionship  with  the  bril- 


liant, cultured,  and  beauti  ful,l)ut  immoral,  hetcTr;e. 

Divorce,  too.  was  ram])ant.  In  modern  America 
offices  are  the  spoils  of  party  victory;  in  ancient 
Rome  the  spoils  were  women.  A  modern  his- 
torian of  ancient  Rome  writes.  "W'e  see  everv 
l)olitical  vicissitude  of  im])ortance  shrouded  in  a 
curious  web  of  divorces  and  marriages.  Xow 
one  great  man  hands  his  wife  over  to  another, 
now  he  marries  the  other's  daughter,  now  he  gives 
his  sister  to  wife.  The  poor  women  wander 
from  one  house  to  another,  with  the  same  facility 
with  which  nowadays  a  traveler  changes  his  inn. 
i'"or  all  these  marriages  lasted  only  as  long  as 
the  iiolilical  combinations  on  account  of  which 
they  were  entered  into.  To  get  a  divorce  the 
husband  needed  only  to  write  a  letter  to  his  wife 
announcing  his  intention."  The  woman  Chris- 
tianity found  was  a  social  inferior:  in  her  fam- 
ily life  she  was  the  heli)less  victim  of  i)olygam\ 
and  divorce,  .\gainst  this  background  of  ])agan 
domestic  life  at  the  lime  of  Christ's  coming,  the 
greatness  of  the  task  of  elevating  woman  and 
family  life  is  clearly  seen. 

Conduct  is  born  of  creed;  social  institutions 
are  the  product  of  social  principles.  Several 
Christian  doctrines  have  contributed  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  woman  and  the  regeneration  of  family 
life.  The  first  of  these  doctrines  was  the  infinite 
dignity  and  worth  of  each  individual  considered 
as  an  end  in  himself.  In  the  ancient  world  the 
individual  was  a  means,  the  state  an  end;  the 
individu;d  had  no  rights  which  the  state  was 
bound  to  respect.  If  he  chanced  to  be  a  slave — 
and  the  majority  were  slaves — he  was  not  a  per- 
son but  a  thing  in  Roman  law.  Tf  he  hapi)ened 
to  be  an  unw  islu'd- for  child,  he  was  exposed  to 
death. 

I'pon  the  rireeks  and  the  Romans  came  Raul, 
the  Apostle,  preaching  Christ  crucified  for  the 
love  and  salv;ition  of  Ihe  individual  sotds  of  men, 
l)reaching  Ihe  i)reciousness  of  each  .soul  and  the 
inviolable  sacredness  of  each  and  all  to  live  lives 
worthy  of  Christians  and  human  beings;  i)reach- 
ing  the  essential  e(|uality  of  all.  The  gosi)el  knew 
neither  jew  nor  Creek,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor 
female,  friend  nor  foe.  The  most  insignificant 
child  dwarfed  in  body  or  in  mind  was  more  prec- 
ious than  all  the  wealth  and'power  of  kings.  Only 
a  religion  from  ( iod  could  have  impressed  such  a 
doctrine  upon  the  world;  and  nothing  less  than 
a  religion  from  Cod  can  |)rcserve  the  concejjt  of 
essential  human  e(|ualily  in  the  world  today.  The 
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(loctrinc  of  esscnlial  huniaii  i'(|uali(y,  that  every 
|)crson  must  always  he  treated  Hke  a  person  and 
never  used  as  a  thins^,  the  acceptance  of  that 
doctrine  was  the  first  stej)  in  tiie  Christian  e\aha- 
tion  of  woman,  ilenceforth  woman  must  always 
be  regarded  as  a  ])erson,  with  all  the  rights  of  a 
person,  the  social  ecinal  of  her  hnshand,  must  be 
what  Ciod  from  the  beginning  intended  her  to  be, 
the  worthy  helpmate  and  companion  of  man. 

A  sect)n(l  Christian  doctrine  contributing  indi- 
rectly but  pow'erfully  to  the  exaltation  of  woman 
was  the  divinity  of  Christ.  When  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God  chose  to  become  a  man,  chose  to 
have  a  mother  as  other  children  have,  by  that 
infinite  act  of  divine  condescension  he  dignified 
and  exalted  womanhood  and  motherhood  beyond 
the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  conceive.  And 
what  a  mother  was  ^Nlary.  Summing  up  in  her 
own  person  all  that  is  tender  and  strong,  all  that 
is  pure  and  lovable  in  womanliness,  she  has  en- 
shrined Christian  womanhood  forevermore. 
Becoming  a  mother  while  remaining  a  virgin,  she 
has  been  for  twenty  centuries  at  once  the  s])ecial 
patron  and  model  of  the  mother  and  the  nun. 
To  Mary  the  pious  mother  dedicates  her  unborn 
child  ;  in  imitation  of  Mary,  the  nun  consecrates 
her  virginity  to  Mary's  son.  From  generation  to 
generation  with  increasing  power  her  loveliness 
holds  captive  the  Christian  imagination.  In  the 
divine  maternity  of  Mary  is  woman's  su]^reme 
exaltation. 

A  third  Christian  doctrine  contributing  to  the 
exaltation  of  woman,  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
superior  moral  excellence  of  the  freely-chosen 
virgin  state.  This  doctrine  exemplified  in  the 
Blessed  Virgin  herself,  enunciated  by  Christ,  pro- 
claimed by  St.  Paul,  and  from  the  beginning 
taught  by  the  Church  has  been  a  powerful 
factor  both  in  exalting  woman  and  in  enriching 
family  life.  On  the  one  hand,  wherever  marriage 
is  regarded  as  the  only  honorable  and  satisfying 
career,  woman's  life  is  cheapened.  She  is  looked 
upon  as  incomplete  unless  married.  On  the  other 
hand  the  more  truly  womanly  women  are  the  less 
likely  arc  they  to  find  a  soul-satisfying  career  in 
business  or  the  professions.  The  great  woman 
has  a  big  heart  and  must  dedicate  herself 
to  some  person  or  cause  worthy  of  her  deepest 
afTection.  Normal  women  crave  concrete  human 
devotion  and  com])anionship.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
religious  life  furnishes  to  the  women  who  have  the 
courage,  the  fitness  and  the  desire  to  embrace  it. 
a  noble  and  satisfying  career,  furnishes  the  high 


seriousness  of  a  life  irrevocably  dedicated  to  (jod, 
tempered  to  human  nature  1)\  the  consecrated 
companionships  of  religion.  I  have  said  that  re- 
ligious celibacy  emioblcs  marriage.  This  is  the 
reason.  Without  conjugal  fidelity  and  purity 
marriage  is  intoleral)le  or  degrading.  Now  the 
mere  ])resence  in  the  Christian  connnunity  from 
century  to  century  of  consecrated  men  and  women 
is  a  i^roof  by  example  of  the  practicability  of 
])urity,  a  daily  reminder  of  its  moral  beauty  and 
excellence.  Never  more  than  to-day  did  the  world 
stand  in  need  of  the  constant  example  of  those 
who  have  overcome  themselves.  Because  sen- 
suality is  a  perpetual  danger  to  the  race,  and  be- 
cause women  are  in  a  special  way  the  victims  of 
sensuality,  the  ascetic  ideal  exemplified  in  the 
religious  life,  is  a  socially  indispensable  defense 
of  woman  and  the  family.  The  nun  becomes  a 
defense  of  the  mother. 

But  the  Catholic  doctrines  on  marriage,  its 
holiness,  its  indissolubility  and  its  purity  are  the 
doctrines  which  most  directly  efifected  the  regen- 
eration of  the  familv  and  the  elevation  of  woman. 
The  ])rimary  end  of  marriage,  the  generation  and 
education  of  children,  makes  marriage  essentially 
a  sacred  institution.  .Search  the  pages  of  history, 
study  the  constitution  of  the  earliest  families 
among  all  people  before  they  have  become  cor- 
rupted bv  a  false  civilization,  and  you  will  find 
that  marriage  is  everywhere  regarded  as  sacred 
and  marriage  ceremonies  are  religious  cere- 
monies. The  sacredness  of  marriage  resides  hi 
its  purpose.  Its  end  is  the  direct  cooperation  with 
God  in  the  creation  of  human  souls.  Parents,  it 
is  true,  do  not  create  the  souls  of  their  children 
but  they  place  conditions  without  which  God  does 
not  create  souls.  This  cooperation  with  God.  if 
the  word  be  not  irreverent,  is  essentially  sacre  1 
and  that  is  why  any  perversion  of  marriage  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  sacrilege. 

r)est  to  promote  its  primary  end  marriage  must 
be  between  one  man  and  one  woman  for  life.  The 
mother  needs  the  love  and  companionship  as  well 
as  the  support  of  the  father  of  her  children.  The 
child  needs  for  its  right  u])bringing  the  father's 
guiding  strength  as  well  as  the  mother's  tender 
care.  A  little  girl  in  an  American  divorce  court 
was  asked  wdiether  she  wished  to  live  with  her 
father  or  her  mother.  She  answered.  'T  want 
to  have  niv  father  and  my  mother  both  as  other 
cliildren  have."  The  voice  of  reason  and  of 
nature  si)oke  through  the  child.  Christ  our  Lord, 
the  author  of  reason  and  of  nature,  restored  mar- 
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riage  to  tlie  unity  and  indissolubilit)-  in  which 
CiOi\  first  estabhslicd  it,  "For  this  cause  shall  a 
man  leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  his 
wife  and  they  two  shall  be  in  one  ilesh.  What 
(iod  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder." 

The  infinite  worth  of  every  individual  and  the 
inviolable  sacredness  of  his  rights;  the  essential 
human  equality  of  men  and  women,  the  divinity 
of  Christ  exalting  womanhood  and  motherhood 
in  the  person  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  superior 
moral  excellence  of  the  freely-chosen  virgin 
state,  the  holiness,  the  jiurily.  the  unity  and 
indissolubility  of  marriage  —  these  are  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  which  have  raised  woman  from 
the  deep  degradation  to  which  ancient  paganism 
had  lowered  her,  and  they  arc  her  only  defenses 
against  the  modern  paganism  which  tlireatens  to 
degrade  her  to-day.  Cherish  no  delusions,  rank 
l)aganism  is  with  us  again,  blatant,  impudent, 
self-righteous,  contemptuous  of  the  equal  right 
of  all  to  live,  spreading  its  old  divorce,  boasting 
of  its  ancient  impurity. 

Recently  a  woman  lecturer  in  an  Indiana  town, 
addressing  an  audience  of  its  educated  women 
declared  that,  should  a  defective  child  be  bom  to 
her.  she  would  destroy  it  with  as  much  unconcern 
as  she  would  drown  a  superfluous  kitten,  and  the 
cultured  ladies  of  Indiana  applauded.  In  all  great 
city  hospitals  not  under  (  atholic  auspices  inno- 
cent life  is  taken  as  part  of  the  day's  routine. 
The  medical  journals  and  the  medical  profession 
a])])rove  it,  and  American  public  opinion  does  not 
condemn  it.  When  the  surgeon's  hand  is  lifted 
to  destroy  innocent  life,  the  Catholic  Church  is 
the  only  institution  in  all  the  world  to-day  that 
echoes  back  the  words  once  thundered  forth  on 
Sinai.  "Thou  shall  not  kill." 

In  ancient  Rome  divorce  de.stroyed  all  stability 
in  marriage  :  in  modern  America  divorce  grows 
apace.  In  the  United  States  there  is  one  divorce 
for  every  twelve  marriages;  in  four  states  one 
for  every  six,  while  one  large  city  has  the  unen- 
viable pre-eminence  of  having  one  divorce  for 
every  three  marriages.  .Should  the  divorce  rate 
continue  to  increase  at  its  present  rate,  by  19')0 
one  marriage  in  every  two  will  be  disrupted  by  di- 
vorce. Against  this  evil,  destructive  of  the  stabil- 
ity of  family  life,  the  Catholic  Church  is  tiic  only 
institution  that  stands  with  Christ  and  boldly  pro- 
claims, "What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no 
man  put  asunder." 


lUit  modern  family  life  is  stricken  by  a  curse 
even  more  deadly  than  divorce.  In  ancient  Rome 
the  most  horril)le  abominations  of  impuritv  be- 
came respectable  and  Romans  grew  too  degen- 
erate even  to  propagate  their  kind.  In  modern 
.America  that  outrage  to  conjugal  ]nirity  and  all 
human  dignity,  euphemi.stically  called  birth-con- 
trol, spreads  over  the  land  like  wild  fire.  No  hiunan 
])ower  can  stop  it ;  American  public  opinion  has 
surrendered,  distinguished  members  of  the  med- 
ical profession  approve ;  other  churches  hesitate 
or  yield,  the  barrier  of  the  civil  law  weakens  day 
by  day.  There  is  only  one  power  in  all  the  world 
that  both  sees  the  danger  and  has  the  divine  cour- 
age to  oppose  it.  The  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Catholic  Church  alone  says  to  the  artificial  limita- 
tionists,  "That  which  you  call  a  social  reform  is 
an  abomination  of  impurity  ;  that  which  you  advo- 
cate for  the  good  of  woman  is  woman's  deei)est 
degradation."  Women,  understand  it  well,  your 
temporal  as  well  as  your  eternal  well-being  con- 
sists in  fidelity  to  Christ  and  His  Church.  "Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  1  lis  justice,"  and 
l)ersonal  worth,  the  sweet  joys  of  pure  mother- 
hood, the  hallowed  peace  of  consecrated  virgin- 
hood,  all  that  makes  you  noble  and  lovable  and 
joyful  shall  be  added  unto  you. 

Graduates  of  a  Catholic  woman's  college,  it  is 
your  distinctive  mission  in  America  to-day  to 
carry  forth  from  your  school  the  highest  ideals 
of  robust  Christian  womanliness,  to  carry  them 
forth  in  the  firm  conviction  of  your  reason,  in 
the  warm  assent  of  your  faitli,  in  the  generous 
love  of  your  young  hearts,  and  above  all  in  the 
daily  conduct  of  your  lives.  Just  because  you 
have  enjoyed  tlic  o|)portunilies  of  this  old  shrine 
of  culture  and  religion,  you  have  a  s])ecial  aposto- 
late,  an  apostolate  of  explanation,  the  cluty  and 
the  power  to  give  the  reason  for  llie  faith  that  is 
in  you.  I'ecansc  of  Ihcse  very  ideals  of  true 
womanliness  which  we  have  considered  here 
to-day,  the  world  which  despised  Christ  w  ill  affect 
to  despise  you,  and  il  maybe,  persecute  you.  In 
that  day  your  character  will  be  tested,  in  that 
(lav  you  will,  we  trust,  ])rove  yourselves  wortliy 
of  the  consecrated  women  whose  consolation  and 
jf)y  and  hope  of  eternal  reward  have  been  to 
si)end  their  lives  in  order  to  make  you  like  unto 
Mary  the  model  of  women.  Go  forth  valiant 
daughters  of  your  more  valiant  mother,  .St. 
Mary's,  and  join  her  great  army  of  valiant 
daughters. 
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TIIF,  VISION'  OF  JF.ANNF.  IVARC. 

RACRANT  I'lelds  of  Doniremy ! 
Wlu-re  Jeanne  d'Arc  played  long  years  ago, 
Do  you  not  hold  some  secret  half-revealed, 
Some  hope  half  spoken,  half  concealed 
For  which  she  fought  to  make  France  free? 
Would  tliat  \\c  might  know. 

City  gates  through  which  she  passed  ! 

So  young,  so  brave  in  armor  clad, 
Did  she  not  see,  at  her  army's  head. 
Hosts  yet  unborn,  by  her  spirit  led, 

Ciiarged,  the  die  of  worlds  to  cast? 

l"or  that  was  her  heart  glad? 

Blackened  stake  where  the  Maid  stood  bound ! 

I*'elt  she  a  future  world-war's  throes? 
In  that  last  hour  her  victory's  palm 
Burning  fagots — was  she  thus  calm 

That  in  her  a  helpless  nation  found 

Immortal  hope?    God  knows. 

Helen  Irene  Kust,  '18. 


VALEDICTORY. 
ST.  MARY'S  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR. 

"T  OL'R  years  ago,  we  came  to  St.  Mary's 
amid  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  whose 
serenity  was  only  emphasized  by  the  cloud 
of  war,  ''no  larger  than  a  man's  hand"  on  the 
European  horizon.  We  brought  with  us  chiefly 
good  will  and  deficiencies.  We  had  come  to 
school  to  find  out  some  of  the  necessary  facts  of 
history,  philosophy,  literature,  science  that  we 
did  not  know,  to  acquire  some  of  the  culture  and 
poise  that  we  did  not  possess.  Beyond  the  most 
obvious  purposes  of  going  to  school,  our  objects 
were  indefinite,  our  aims  undetermined,  our  ideals 
vague.  At  that  time  of  our  country's  peace  and 
our  own  real  need,  St.  Mary's  received  us  as  a 
kindly  Mother,  a  queen  among  schools  that  she 
is.  tiers  is  the  mission,  the  duty  sacred  beyond 
the  education  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  nobler  work 
of  training  the  heart,  of  moulding  character.  The 
forming  of  the  perfect  Catholic  woman  is  her 
exalted  aim.  And  in  such  unpromising  materials 
as  we  brought  to  her,  she  pointed  out  the  possi- 
bilities of  high  moral  strength  and  courage,  of 
the  incomparable  beauty  of  womanhood,  of  spir- 
ituality and  idealism.  For  touching  our  eyes  to 
this  vision  of  what  we  may  be,  no  less  than  in 


making  us  what  we  are  today,  we  thank  St. 
Mary's  with  all  the  eloquence  of  grateful  hearts, 
however  meager  our  words  of  gratitude  may  be. 
From  such  a  vision  of  peace,  from  our  four  years' 
dream  ftilfilled,  we  turn  to  our  school  of  the 
present  crisis.  Saint  Mary's  in  time  of  war.  Al- 
ways a  follower  of  Divine  ideals  in  times  of 
peace  she  sees  even  more  clearly  the  white  light 
of  truth,  and  points  out  to  us,  with  more  holy 
zeal,  the  shining  of  the  Cross  through  clouds  of 
war.  We  are  proud  of  her  in  her  position  of 
Champion  of  Catholic  Patriotism.  Grasping  bet- 
ter than  mere  human  calculations  can  appreciate 
the  true  meaning  of  war,  she  understands  also 
where  lies  the  sword  by  which  victory  will  be 
won.  She  has  heard  voices  amid  the  peace  of 
these  lovely  grounds,  bidding  her  seek  out  the 
strong  armies  of  her  children's  faith  and  prayers 
to  lead  them  out  to  certain  conquest  against 
every  enemy  of  her  Christ  and  King. 

She  has  been  our  loving  Mother  in  peace,  she 
is  our  dauntless,  our  courageous  Leader  now.  She 
has  armed  us  with  the  armor  of  God,  she  has 
girded  us  with  the  breast-plate  of  justice  and  the 
shield  of  faith,  our  feet  and  hers  are  shod  with 
the  gospel  of  peace.  How  shall  we  speak  of  grati- 
tude, of  loyalty  to  such  a  leader,  or  to  those  who 
inspired  by  such  leadership  have  communicated 
it  to  us?  What  shall  we  say  in  Valedictory? 
This  is  not  a  day  of  farewells, — it  is  a  day  of 
battle  cries  and  God-speeds.  It  is  ours  to  carry 
the  standard  of  Saint  Mary's  before  the  world, 
it  is  ours  to  raise  our  own  blue  and  white  so  high 
that  only  the  blue  and  white  of  heaven  will  be 
above  it.  As  our  brothers  have  felt  in  leaving 
home  for  the  braver  service  of  country,  so  do 
we  feel  in  leaving  you,  Mothers,  Sisters,  school 
girls  and  friends  at  Saitit  Mary's. 

In  our  Mother  at  Saint  Mary's  we  have  a  con- 
crete embodiment  of  all  our  ideals.  In  our  teach- 
ers we  have  found  lessons  more  abiding  and 
potent  than  any  lessons  learned  from  books. 
These  beautiful  lessons  which  you  have  taught 
us  we  hope  to  imitate  and  to  uphold  throughout 
our  lives.  Mothers,  Sisters,  schoolmates  what  a 
trinity  of  ties  to  bind  us  forever  to  you,  beloved 
school !  With  your  name  on  our  lips,  your  hopes 
in  our  hearts,  your  ideals  before  our  eyes,  we  go 
forth  to  fight  and  to  win  for  Saint  Mary's,  for 

America,  for  God.      ^  .ir, 
LORETTO  Broussard,  18. 
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TIIF.  WARRIOR-M  AI  I). 

A  L  I'  you  and  stay, 

( )  \\'t)rkl,  make  way, 

Make  way  for  Lil)crty ! 

She  spurs  her  down  the  ages 

In  company  with  saints  and  sages. 

This  warrior  maiden  of  democracy, 

This  terror  fair  of  tyranny — 

And  lialts  abreast  the  turmoil  of  today. 

In  marvellous  array 

To  smite,  to  slay 

She  swings  her  spirit  sword,  the  while 

Her  l)reastplate  wrought  in  justice  flashes  death 

lie  fore  autocracy. 

Ah!  she  is  pas.-ing  fair  to  sec, 

Accoutred  well  in  armory  of  God. 

Siie  rides  her  snow-white  charger,  shod 

W  ith  peace,  and  peace  is  on  her  face  and  in  her  smile. 

W'itii  shield  of  faith  and  helmet  of  sah'ation 

Slie  leads  a  freedom-loving  nation, 

And  truth  .nid  peace  wake  with  her  white  soul's  hreath. 

l.ead  on.  lead  on.  fair  Liberty! 

Thou  art  triumphant  in  the  way. 

Lead  thou  our  arnu'es  on  to  victory. 

b'or  was  it  not  thy  spirit  in  the  fray 

VViho  trod  the  Persian's  neck  at  Marathon? 

Dids't  thou  not  stay 

The  scourging  .Attila  at  glorious  ("halons. 

The  first  great  Marnc?    .\t  Tours  dids't  thou 

Xot  .scatter  Islam's  power  hefore  thy  paradisal  sword? 

'Twas  thou  repulsed  that  bloody  horde 

When  "i'psilanti  rose  to  fame  immortal. 

Once  more  the  sons  of  freedom  bleed. 

Sore  wounded  by  the  sons  of  greed. 

O,  lead  us!  See,  we  list  to  thy  commands, 

]'"or  death  or  life  no  heed, 

We  wait  at  cither  portal, 

b'inding  in  lliee  our  need. 

To  victory  lead  our  heroic  bands. 

I!ut  hark  !  she  speaks. 

"Ve  men  of  wealth  and  power  and  might,  would  ye 
He  truly  free? 

.Aye,  drag  the  despot  from  his  throne  who  seeks 
I  o  iIii  Im-  on  human  woe. 
Ah.  iheii  the  task  is  but  begun. 
.Strike,  strike  the  foe 
Within  your  hearts  ere  i)eace  is  won. 
I'ut  down  the  selfi.-h  |)assions  from  their  scats 
Lnlhroning  love  supreiue,  that  when  beset 
liy  \ain  anxiety  and  fear, 
^"e  may  command  them  to  depart, 
.\nd  still  their  noisy  clamorings  that  ye  may  hear 
In  silence  sweet,  in  care's  surcease, 
The  whi-perings  divine  of  inw.ird  i)eace." 

I  low  can  we  follow,  follow  there 
In  the  way  that  saints  have  trod? 

I'air  Maid  of  Christ,  ah!  thou  cans't  Icul  tm  anywhere, 

l)i\inely  armed  and  shod; 

Thou.  Libert"   wilt  lead  us  r)n  to  God. 

May  Acnics  TTii.t.ekf;,  '18. 
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POST-COMMUNION. 

Till',  foct  <if  Christ  ;ire  set  in  -Ininian  places. 
lli)\v  shall  I  It'll  cif  ways  hy  which  they  led 
Who  only  know  I  Ininnercd  and  was  fed  ; 
.\nd  presently  I  came  to  luminous  spaces, 
Where  hands  were  lifted  toward  me,  eyes  and  faces, 
.Vnd  voices  pleaded  past  me,  "Thou  hast  said, 
'Come  to  Me,  ye  who  would  he  comforted!'" 
These  things  T  knew,  O  Christ,  in  Thy  embraces. 

These  things  I  knew  and  felt,  and  comprehended 
That  Thou  walkest  not  with  me  alone,  apart ; 

Thou  coniest  with  a  retinue  attended 

Of  sorrows,  Man  of  Sorrow  as  Thou  art; 

That  1  may  feel,  till  time  and  tears  be  ended, 
The  tides  of  life  that  break  against  Thy  heart. 

S.  M.  M. 


FEMINISM,  REVOLUTIONARY  AND  CHRISTIAN. 


KOGRESS.  industrial  and  economic,  is  the 
cry  of  tlie  modern  world.  We  have  not 
/  taken  time  to  discover  what  the  term 
means,  nor  the  principles  involved  in  its  use. 
Much  less  do  we  know  where  it  will  lead, 
or  in  what  it  will  result.  We  assume  tiiat 
movement  must  mean  improvement,  that  pro- 
gress must  imply  getting  ahead  of,  rather  than 
ahove  present  conditions.  It  demands  that  we 
move  onward  rather  than  upward  with  the 
problems  of  life.  The  question  of  woman's 
rights  is  as  old  as  Chrsitianity,  yet  when  it  is 
clothed  in  such  vague  and  novel  terminology  as 
"woman's  emancipation"  and  "woman^s  political 
claim,"  it  attracts  not  only  the  modern  radical 
reformer,  but  also  the  general  public.  The  recent 
demonstration  which  took  place  in  Chicago  under 
the  guise  of  a  "personal  liberty  parade"  proves 
the  general  interest  of  the  woman's  question  to- 
day. This  problem  when  viewed  rationally  is  a 
vital  and  highly  interesting  one.  but,  when  looked 
at  through  the  distorted  vision  of  the  modern 
feminist  in  her  mad  desire  for  freedom,  demands 
"liberties"  which  are  out  of  the  realm  of  right 
living. 

The  Feminist  movement,  still  in  its  present 
unformed  condition,  can  better  be  described  than 
defined.  Because  of  its  scope  and  the  many 
problems  which  have  sought  shelter  under  its 
title,  the  term  today  includes  all  the  radical  move- 
ments and  theories  which  the  modern  woman 
has  advanced  to  gain  her  industrial,  political  and 
economical  liberty.  It  divides  itself,  in  the  broad- 


est scheme  of  things,  into  Revolutionary  and 
Christian  Feminism.  The  names  indicate  the 
general  and  fundamental  dil¥erences  between  the 
two.  Closer  examination  discovers  that  Revolu- 
tionarv  Feminism  has  failed  to  realize  that 
"woman's  rights''  are  closely  interwoven  with 
her  obligations  to  God,  and  that  on  a  moral  Chris- 
tian basis  alone  will  it  be  possible  to  gain  a  last- 
ing intlustrial  and  political  freedom.  The  startling 
ideas  given  out  by  the  anti-christian  feminist 
in  regard  to  marriage  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
home  are  being  widely  accepted  today  by  an 
uninstructed  and  restless  public.  The  dangers 
which  follow  the  spread  of  such  propagandas  are 
a])palling,  not  to  this  generation  alone,  but  to  all 
posterity.  These  dangers  are  not  the  mere 
imaginings  of  the  "mediaeval-minded  Christian," 
for  thev  are  apparent  in  the  innovations  that 
Revolutionary  l^eminism  has  brought  aboitt  and 
is  bringing  about  today.  The  result  of  an  indi- 
vidualism so  extreme  as  to  take  no  account  of 
authi.rit\'  leads  to  a  degraded  and  rapine  moral 
status.  This  is  perhaps  their  greatest  and  most 
dangerous  achievement  for  to  separate  the  idea 
of  moral  independence  from  Christian  ethics  is 
to  destroy  the  bulwark  of  the  foundation  of 
l*"eminism. 

Christian  Feminism  takes  as  its  basic  principle 
the  moral  liberty  of  woman,  and  from  that  pro- 
ceeds to  build  up  a  freedom  and  equality  for 
her  that  is  as  satisfying  as  it  is  lasting.  It  main- 
tains that  woman's  and  man's  positions  are  the 
same  morally  but  different  physically,  so  justice 
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to  her  can  he  secured  only  when  the  conditions 
of  her  physical  life  resi)ect  those  of  her  moral 
life.  Moral  liberty  concerns  the  spiritual  and 
therefore  the  highest  element  in  woman.  The 
Christian  l-'eminist  urgently  holds  that  as  woman 
is  educated  and  is  concerned  witli  industrial  life, 
it  is,  of  course,  her  right  to  have  the  ballot,  hut 
she  must  be  directed  in  its  use  by  a  moral  inllu- 
cnce.  To  her,  moral  liberty  is.  as  Margaret 
Fletcher  has  defined  it,  "the  power  to  develop 
unhindered  one's  personality  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, to  make  one's  way  unchecked  to  union  with 
God.  and  to  repress  the  animal  tendencies  that 
would  keep  us  from  Tlim."  Tiiis  is  the  founda- 
tion on  which  .she  builds  the  whole  structure  of 
woman's  rights  and  duties.  She  must  find  her 
.solution  of  true  I*"eminism  in  the  religion  of 
Christ,  the  divine  rule  for  life.  Her  task  is  two- 
fold: as  an  individual  she  must  .strive  for  moral 
perfection,  and  as  a  member  of  society  she  must 
help  to  develop  humanity.  Therefore,  "her  free- 
dom consists  in  fnllilling  unim])eded  this  double 
task  with  its  rights  and  ])rivileges  bulh  in  ])nblic 
and  private  life." 

The  r^cvnlntiiinary  I'eniinist  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  subjecting  the  lower  to  the  higher  self. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  she  recognizes  a  higher 
self  in  a  spiritual  .sense.  .She  believes  that 
woman's  relations  to  God  are  distinct  from  such 
questions  as  child  labor,  the  sweating  industry 
and  the  living  wage.  A  modern  school  of  material- 
istic writers  .sets  forth  ideas  of  moral  frce(|f)m 
so  loo.se  that  a  working  girl  of  seventeen,  who 
helps  to  support  her  family  is  thereby  justified  in 
taking  her  f)wn  natural  desires  and  crude  reason- 
ing as  her  sole  guide  for  the  Tiioral  problems  of 
her  life.  Such  a  rule  of  conduct  will  flestroy  all 
ideas  of  the  aiubority  and  duty  to  family.  It  is 
against  this  extreme  individualism  that  the  true 
feminist  nuisl  fight  to  maintain  her  long  estab- 
lished idea  of  Christian  family  life  which  is  one 
of  the  primary  factors  in  Iieiping  woman  to 
develop  and  rai.se  herself  to  a  high  moral  free- 
dom which  is  the  foundation  for  her  education. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Revolutionary 
l'"emini.sm  found  its  origin  at  a  period  when  the 
political  life  of  nations  was  in  a  state  of  decay. 
Feudalism  had  given  place  to  absolutism,  which 
was  in  turn  giving  way  to  Democracy.  With 
Feudalism  passed  chivalry,  a  synonym  for  i)urity. 
love  of  Church,  and  reverence  for  women,  .\fter 
the  .so-called  Reformation,  people  began  to  re- 


gard Economics  and  Ethics  as  two  distinctly 
separate  subjects.  They  did  not  see  that  the  non- 
existence of  an  objective  standard  of  value,  the 
absolute  ownership  of  property  and  the  right  of 
free  contracts  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, all  had  their  fomidations  in  the  divine 
Law  of  God,  which  was  given  to  the  world 
through  the  Church  they  had  renounced.  Chris- 
tian princij)les  were  thrown  aside  .so  there  was 
nothing  to  hold  civilization  together.  Woman 
became  restless  and  began  her  fight  for  liberty, 
thinking  little  of  ideals  in  her  intense  desire  to 
be  free. 

The  low  plane,  intellectually  and  spiritually,  to 
which  woman  fell  in  the  eighteenth  and  fir.st  half 
of  the  ninetecntii  centuries  records  the  bad  effects 
of  the  "new  thought  theories"  on  woman,  and 
ccntra.'^t  her  condition  with  that  of  pre-reforma- 
lion  times  when  the  Catholic  Church  had  raised 
up  such  perfect  women  as  St.  Theresa  and  .St. 
Jane  Frances  de  Chantal. 

Christianity  discovered  the  individual  and  in 
doing  so  discovered  woman.  The  attitude  of  the 
Catholic  Clnn-ch  toward  her  is  that  of  Christ  who 
raised  her  to  tliat  supremest  i)lane  of  humanity 
when  lie  expressed  I  lis  idea  of  jierfect  woman- 
hood in  I  lis  iWessed  Mother. 

'i"he  anti-Christian  feminist  has  urged  fre- 
quently that  the  Churcii  is  antagonistic  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  woman.  Tliis  idea  is  probably 
gleaned  from  reading  i)artial  extracts  from  the 
early  I-'alhers  of  ihe  ( '1hu\-1i  and  judging  them 
without  sufficient  knowledge  of  existing  condi- 
tions at  the  time  of  i)ublication.  It  is  easy  to 
antlienticale  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  Church 
wlien  we  realize  that  women  are  canonized  as 
saints.  .Some  are  Doctors  of  Mystical  Theology, 
and  one  in  ])articular,  St.  Hilda,  took  charge  of  a 
large  conununity  of  men.  Today  .'Vgnes  Repplier 
and  Caroline  Gleason  are  among  the  conspicuous 
thinkers  ol  the  world  and  are  distinguished  not 
less  for  tluir  intellectual  abililv  than  for  their 
virtue  and  loyalty  to  the  Churcli.  If  the  Revolu- 
tionary h'eminist  will  recall,  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  that  woman  was  de])rived  of 
all  means  of  education  which  luitil  (juite  recently 
were  not  restored  to  her.  Christian  h'eminism 
lln-ough  the  rhnrch  has  always  insisted  that  man 
as  an  owner  of  i)roperty  is  responsible  to  God 
and  morally  hoimd  to  help  the  poor,  and  it  de- 
mands that  the  wage  of  the  em])loyed  by  suffi- 
cient to  sni)port  right  and  rea.sonable  living.  Are 
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these  luit  the  ])r()blems  before  tlie  feminist  today? 

As  a  theoretical  means  to  gain  lier  emancipa- 
tion, the  niodeni  feminist  offers  a  iierverted  con- 
ception of  the  ri^ht  of  the  indivichial.  Charlotte 
Perkins  Stetson  spoke  for  her  party  when  she 
said,  "In  onr  present  stage  of  social  evolution  it 
is  increasingly  difficult  and  painful  for  women 
to  endure  their  condition  of  economic  depend- 
ence, and  therefore  they  are  leaving  it.  Democ- 
racy means,  requires,  is,  individual  liberty.''  In 
practice  such  extreme  individualism  leads  to  the 
denial  of  the  Ethical  principle  that  Feminism 
nuist  find  its  ultimate  justification  in  God. 

The  reformer  of  today  often  asks  why  organ- 
ized Feminism  developed  outside  the  Church  if 
it  is  of  christian  growth.  This  is  readily  an- 
swered by  the  fact  that  Catholic  women,  even  the 
mo.st  wretched  and  ignorant,  know  that  this  life 
is  not  the  end  for  which  they  are  living.  They 
do  not  experience  that  hopeless  soul-suffering 
which  cries  for  relief.  They  look  upon  their 
lives  as  periods  of  service  to  God  who  will  re- 
ward their  labors  with  divine  generosity.  This 
is  the  ultimate  end  of  their  existence,  which  the 
Revolutionary  Feminist  lacks  and  which  she  sup- 
plies by  some  absorbing  form  of  social  service. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  the  practical 
side  of  Feminism  we  find  that  Catholic  women, 
both  in  the  world  and  in  the  convents,  have  al- 
ways furnished  examples  of  social  workers. 
They  may  not  have  called  themselves  by  that 
name, — Charity  prefers  the  disguise  of  humilitv 
to  notoriety. 

It  was  only  when  it  became  a  necessity  to  ofif- 
set  the  demoralizing  influences  of  Revolutionary 
Feminism  that  Christian  womanhood  organized 
itself  for  work.  The  condition  of  Belgium  be- 
fore the  great  war  furnishes  an  example.  The 
government,  following  the  code  of  Napoleon, 
gave  woman  a  position  inferior  to  that  of  the 
American  woman.  However,  there  was  a  highly 
developed  training  for  her  in  agriculture,  do- 
mestic science  and  even  technical  employments, 
yet  Revolutionary  Feminism  was  not  a  factor  in 
this  development.  The  Belgian  woman  under- 
stands what  liberty  means  for  she  uses  her  spir- 
itual faculties  to  guide  her  industrial  advance- 
ment. In  his  war  novel,  "Mr.  Brittling  Sees  It 
Through,"  1  f.  G.  Wells  makes  a  point  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Belgian  woman  over  her  Eng- 
lish sister  who  leads  the  way  in  Feminism. 

Within  the  last  ten  years,  Revolutionary  Fem- 


inism has  made  great  progress  as  evidenced  by 
the  spread  of  its  innnoral  teachings.  The  iimate 
refined  delicacy  of  ("hristianity  as  expressed  by 
St.  Paul  in  his  words,  "Let  these  things  not  so 
much  as  be  named  among  you,"  is  a  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  brazen  camjiaign  of  the  birth  control 
propaganda  which  circulates  its  vulgar  literature 
o]:)eidy  among  even  young  children  and  displays 
its  crude  obscenity  on  the  moving  picture  screen 
and  the  stage.  Public  opinion  has  become  so 
hardened  as  to  tolerate  such  principles  as  the  so- 
called  "emancipation  of  woman  from  the  servi- 
tude of  the  marriage  bond,"  called  servitude  be- 
cause it  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  extreme  feminist, 
a  kind  of  slavery  for  a  woman  to  be  dependent 
for  a  livHhood  upon  a  man.  These  propagandists 
either  forget  or  do  not  understand  that  the  matri- 
monial state  has  its  separate  functions  for  the 
husband  and  wife,  both  of  which  are  equally 
important  and  noble.  The  mere  material  re- 
sources furnished  by  the  man  afford  a  house, 
but  the  woman's  mission  is  to  make  the  house  a 
home,  surely  the  greater  task.  Moreover,  these 
])ropagandists  would  deem  it  a  degeneration  of 
motherhood  to  build  about  it  the  sanctuary  of 
the  home,  safeguarded  from  desertion  by  legal, 
social,  and,  above  all,  religious  barriers.  The 
popularity  today  of  Ibsen's  "Doll's  House"  illus- 
trates how  easily  human  nature  can  be  blinded  to 
the  truth.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  al- 
though written  in  1879,  it  was  not  recognized 
until  about  1900 — it  took  twenty  years  for  people 
to  adjust  and  lower  themselves  to  such  a  con- 
temptible ideal  of  woman. 

Christian  Feminism  is  as  progressive  as  Chris- 
tianity. Both  rest  on  truth,  which  is  unchange- 
able and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  progress  in 
the  sense  of  revising  or  modifying  its  doctrines. 
The  advance  of  truth  is  not  internal  but  external 
and  means  its  wider  dissemination  and  accept- 
ance. In  the  same  manner  Christian  Feminism 
is  progressive  not  in  doctrines  but  in  numbers ;  as 
it  was  when  Christ  lived,  so  it  is  today.  Its  ad- 
herents realize  that  "Progress  is  not  so  much  an 
onward  but  an  upward  niovement."  They  are 
striving  to  show  that  the  modern  woman  is  mak- 
ing a  great  mistake  by  placing  a  materialistic  and 
sophisticated  education  before  religion.  The 
Revolutionarv  Feminist  takes  no  account  of  the 
soul-training.  Three  fourths  of  women  today 
know  nothing  of  ethics,  and  yet  this  is  the  one 
subject  in  whicli  woman  has  a  final  voice.  The 
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questions  of  life  and  death  are  absolutely  an- 
swered by  her.  The  living  wage  and  the  servant 
problems  in  their  ultimate  analysis  are  ethical. 
For  tlie  most  part  the  training  of  children  is 
woman's  duty  and  so  upon  her  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  morals  of  the  world.  If  she  divorces 
the  social  and  industrial  problems  from  the  moral, 
what  kind  of  training  will  result?  The  youth  of 
the  country  will  grow  up  with  no  definitions  of 
right  nor  wrong  and  they  will  have  no  standard 
by  which  to  judge  and  correct  themselves.  As 
soon  as  the  idea  of  God  and  His  right  is  left 
out  of  the  drama  of  life,  woman,  and  with  her 
civilization,  sinks  to  a  low  level.  When  the  anti- 
Christian  feminist  grasps  the  idea  that  her  first 
(hities  are  to  God  and  the  family  she  will  liave 
made  a  definite  gain  in  her  industrial  liberty.  The 
proposed  difficulty  of  the  revolutionary  worker 
that  today  women  are  industrial  workers,  inde- 
pendent wage  earners,  and  social  workers,  an- 
swers itself  by  the  training  of  these  same  workers. 
If  they  are  educated  morally  and  work  for  a 
God-loving  public,  there  will  be  little  need  to 
talk  of  "woman's  rights,"  social  welfare  and  the 
like. 

The  national  and  international  councils  of  Fem- 
inism organized  as  "undenominational  assem- 
blies" to  promote  the  good  of  humanity,  the  high- 
est good  of  the  family  and  state,  have  left  no 
place  in  their  programs  for  underlying  principles 
which  must  bring  about  and  make  this  unity  of 
thought  lasting  and  not  a  mere  formula.  \o  one 
will  deny  that  every  individual  in  these  various 
councils  will  have  her  fundamental  beliefs  on  re- 
ligion or  irreligion  and  these  must  influence  her  in 
solving  economic  and  industrial  problems.  The 
more  domineering  members  will  gain  ascendency 


over  the  more  timid  and  the  councils  will  soon 
cease  to  be  "undenominational  assemblies."  It  is 
impossible  to  cooperate  on  an  undenominational 
basis  and  have  any  worth-while  results.  France 
furnishes  the  best  example  of  this  in  the  Society 
of  "La  Fronde"  prominent  until  1896,  when  the 
first  organized  Christian  Feminism  appeared  with 
Mdle.  Maugeret  as  leader.  She  organized  on  a 
religious  basis  with  moral  liberty  as  the  central 
idea  resulting  in  the  counteraction  of  the  insane 
and  over- worked  ideas  given  out  in  La  Fronde. 
Since  VXX)  Revolutionary  Feminism  has  been 
steadily  losing  its  hold  in  France,  due  to  the  per- 
sistent and  faithful  work  of  Christian  women 
such  as  Mdle.  Maugeret. 

The  Christian  Feminist  realizes  that  her  imme- 
diate work  is  to  avert  the  danger  of  the  hour 
which  is  an  intellectual  one.  We  must  look  to 
her  "to  separate  the  gold  from  the  dross"  and  to 
teach  the  rank  and  file  of  women  the  definition  of 
liberty.  With  the  cooperation  of  intellectualh 
capable  Catholic  women  slic  will  be  able  to  bring 
those  most  exposed  to  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment to  a  definite  understanding  of  the  basic 
l)rinciple  of  Feminism,  the  moral  liberty  of 
women. 

The  war  has  done  nnich  to  check  the  anti- 
Christian  spirit.  Today  the  world  has  little  time 
to  bother  with  the  immoral  propaganda  of  the 
Revolutionary  Feminist.  It  ap])eals  to  the  true, 
self-sacrificing  woman  to  serve  as  the  inspiration 
for  the  manhood  of  this  world.  It  asks  her  for 
the  ideal  and  perfect  woman  and  mother ;  the 
Revolutionists  have  nothing  to  offer.  Christianity 
points  to  the  Mother  of  God  ;  and  if  that  world 
cannot  see  in  her  a  subject  of  veneration,  it  must 
at  least  recognize  in  her  the  Immaculate  Queen 


JUNE. 

TIS  life,  just  life,  and  June — 
On  petal  dew,  the  sun 
Climbing  to  cloudless  noon, 
Birds  on  the  wing. — and  summer  just  begun.  - 

'Tis  lift,  just  life,  and  June  — 

To  bees  low  hum,  are  we 
Fancy's  glad  captives  soon 

Heart-deep  in  June's  sweet  witchery. 

Cecfxia  FiTZGiBnox.  '19. 
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-VWV.  liKi  SlSTF.k"  .M()\F..MI':XT: 

li"  N  tlie  C(nir>t'  of  one  of  tlio  llihlc  History 
||{  classes,  not  long-  ago.  a  third  grader  was  re- 
producing  the  stor}-  of  the  Five  Wise  and 
Five  F'oolish  \  irgins,  and  said,  "While  they  went 
to  buy  oil,  the  "bridegroom'  entered  and  the  doors 
were  shut."  Xo  doubt  every  one  can  recall  in- 
stances when  ho  struggled  amid  the  intricacies  of 
difficulty,  and  to  us  at  that  age  meaningless  words. 
^'et  in  the  years  that  followed  we  have  realized 
that  the  stories  of  the  Bible  History  furnish  the 
foundations  for  many  of  our  modern  movements. 
We.  of  the  twentieth  century,  are  the  heirs  to  a 
ricli  and  abuntlant  legacy — the  thoughts  and  the 
organizations  of  early  times.  In  a  number  of 
cases,  the  first  endowment  to  this  legacy  was 
given  by  God  Himself  in  the  lessons  which  He 
taught.  The  "Big  Sister"  movement,  am  I  my 
sister's  keeper?  although  stated  interrogatively 
has  the  affirmative  answer  apparent.  We  readily 
recall  the  story  from  Bible  History  of  Cain  and 
.\ble :  the  excuse  of  the  former  that  he  was  not 
his  brother's  keei>er :  the  displeasure  of  God :  and 
the  punishment  which  attended  Cain.  Thus  we 
are  aware  that  it  is  our  duty  to  give  aid  to  our 
less  fortunate  sisters. 

The  members  of  a  family  are  united  in  spirit 
and  intention  ;  the  members  strive  to  guide  and 
assist  the  brothers  and  the  sisters.  \\'here  love 
and  devotion  exist  each  feels  that  he  is  his 
brother's  keeper,  or  that  she  is  her  sister's  keeper. 
Branching  outward  from  the  family,  we  have  the 
same  spirit  in  the  school.  The  teacher  is  the 
"big  sister"  of  her  pupils,  instructing,  leading 
them  through  doubts  and  errors  to  a  true  under- 
.standing.  so  that  after  hours  of  difficulty,  the 
child  can  pronounce  perfectly,  "anticipation" 
rather  than  "antickipation." 

Woman's  work  and  the  world's  work  have  ever 
been  inseparable.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  world 
crisis,  more  has  been  added  to  the  proverb.  It 
HOW  reads:  "Woman's  work  and  the  world's 
work  are  never  done.''  We  are  all  war  workers, 
and  civic  workers.  Under  the  latter  head,  we 
may  name.  "\\'oman's  Welfare."  "Community 
Welfare."  and  the  "Big  Sister  ^lovement.'' 

■"And  we,  whose  burden  is  to  watch  and  wait. — 
High-hearted  ever,  strong  in  faith  and  prayer. — 
We  ask  what  offering  we  may  consecrate. 
What  humble  serv  ice  share. 


AM  I   MY  "SISTER'S  KEEPER?" 

To  steel  our  souls  against  the  lust  of  ease ; 

To  bear  in  silence  though  our  hearts  may  bleed ; 
To  spend  ourselves  and  never  count  the  cost, 

I'or  others'  greater  need." 

The  "Big  Sister"  movement  was  organized  by 
working  women  for  w'orking  women.  Its  policy 
was  advised  by  a  group  of  business  women,  who 
in  winning  success  for  themselves,  have  mapped 
out  crooks  and  turns  in  the  road  that  younger  feet 
must  travel.  The  question  arises,  "Why  do  big 
sisters  enjoy  heljiing  little  ones?"  or  "Why  do 
busy  successful  women  give  freely  and  willingly 
of  their  time  and  strength  to  make  the  movement 
a  success  ?"  The  answer  is — the  mother  instinct 
and  human  sympathy.  The  "Big  Sister"  move- 
ment is  neither  philanthropic  nor  is  it  reform.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  its  exponents,  "it  is  living." 
( Jften  it  is  the  case  with  reforms  that  the  reform- 
ers make  worse  that  thing  which  they  wish  to 
change.  In  many  instances,  the  lack  of  interest 
I  r  svmpathy  may  be  the  reason. 

Let  us  note  some  phases  of  the  "Big  Sister" 
mcvement ;  how  some  have  considered  them- 
selves their  sister's  keeper.  The  first  exainple 
which  I  would  state  is  that  of  the  Catholic  W'om- 
an's  Association  in  Indianapolis.  This  was  or- 
ganized about  three  years  ago  on  a  small  scale. 
Larger  accommodations  have  been  adopted  twice 
and  at  present  they  are  considering  another  move, 
this  time  to  establish  a  dwelling  equal  to  the  Y. 
^^  .  C.  A.  The  purpose  is  to  give  a  home  to 
working  girls  whose  salary  is  not  sufficient  to 
permit  a  large  expenditure.  Recreation  and 
amusements  are  provided.  A  music  instructor 
and  a  teacher  proficient  in  French  have  classes 
there  twice  a  week.  Upon  one  occasion  the  "Big 
.Sister"  part  was  displayed  in  an  amusing  way 
w  hen  romance  had  a  share.  A  young  lady  whose 
talents  were-  divided  equally  between  the  arts  of 
domestic  science  and  music  found  her  fund> 
diniinishing  to  such  an  extent  that  she  could  no 
longer  pursue  the  study  of  music.  She  applied  as 
cook  at  the  Catholic  Woman's  .Association  and 
was  accepted.  She  confided  her  little  adventure 
to  a  few  of  her  friends  but  to  the  young  man  who 
was  very  attentive,  she  said  diat  she  was  teaching 
music  at  the  Home.  One  Sunday  at  eleven 
o'clock  an  invitation  came  for  dinner  at  the 
Cornmercial  Club.    Her  attention  was  needed  in 
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the  kitchen,  but  the  little  escapade!  Why  the 
climax  was  reached  and  the  ending  would  be 
tragic,  she  thought.  Not  so.  Her  friends  came 
to  her  rescue,  volunteering  to  prepare  dinner  and 
to  let  her  accept  the  invitation.  That  was  last 
l-'ali.  so  I  have  not  heard  whether  the  story  has 
had  another  climax  as  serious  or  more  serious. 

An  example  comes  from  Kansas,  Alice  Mary 
Kimball,  a  kindly,  capable  young  woman  is  in  her 
oflfice— the  office  of  the  "Big  Sisters."  A  telc- 
|)lione  rings.  "This  is  Mrs.  B."  the  voice  cx- 
l)lains,  "I  wish  to  invite  two  little  sisters  to  din- 
ner Sunday.  We  are  planning  a  drive  for  the 
afternoon."  Then  the  secretary  turns  to  the 
morning  mail.  A  ten  dollar  bank  note  is  pinned 
to  the  first  letter.  "Use  this  as  you  think  best  to 
help  some  little  sister.  Given  in  memory  of  my 
own  little  sister  who  spent  some  lonely  months 
in  a  large  city." 

Some  lonely  months !  We  have  all  had  the 
experience  of  being  a  "new  girl."  Yet  different 
frf)m  the  average  girl  in  that  we  were  sheltered 
from  the  cold  attitude  of  the  indifferent  world  of 
the  city.  We,  indeed,  were  surrounded  by  "big 
sisters"  from  among  our  teachers  and  "old  girls" 
who  strove  to  make  us  feel  the  ease  and  the  com- 
fort of  our  second  home,  St.  Mary's. 

I'rom  Walnut  Corners  go  forth  many  into  the 
large  city  of  un fenced  room.  Perhaps  you  have 
wondered  what  sort  of  dead  and  alive  people  lives 
there.  One  could  not  even  get  club  sandwiches  in 
such  a  place.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  get  them 
and  that  happens  in  a  place  that  docs  not  conic 
mirkr  the  list  of  small,  hojx'lessly  small  towns. 
I  'iM»n  one  occasion  we  were  in  a  strange  city  and 
had  only  a  limited  time.  We  ordered  club  sand- 
wiches and  waited.  Then  we  waited  longer.  At 
last  we  learned  that  they  had  to  be  ordered  from  a 
restaurant  near  by.  In  many  cases  the  girl  is 
untrained.  She  has  no  work  in  view.  All  this 
does  not  disturb  her  or  .she  feels  sure  that  she 
can  earn  at  least  six  dollars  a  week  and  that  is  a 
I'topian  wage  for  a  girl  at  Walnut  Corners.  Let 
us  .study  one  character  who  enters  the  city.  No 
doubt  wc  have  all  seen  her  sle])  on  the  train.  .She 
is  very  young,  not  more  than  eighteen.  She  wears 
her  .shabby  best.  Her  straw  hat,  trimmed  with 
brave  cotton  roses  came  from  the  millinery  shop 
at  the  "Corners."  Her  prettiness  is  all  country 
I)rettiness.  Clear  eyes  and  a  tanned  complexion 
suggest  fresh  air,  fore,st-hung  roads,  and  clover 
meadows.    An  imitation  leather  suit  case  bulges 


queerly  with  her  small  possessions.  She  sits  up- 
right in  the  coach  and  gazes  about  her  with  all 
eagerness  of  those  to  whom  all  things  are  new. 
-Sometimes  she  dabs  her  eyes  with  the  handker- 
chief she  wept  into  a  hard  little  ball  when  she 
told  her  mother  Good-bye.  Sometimes  she  opens 
the  tiny  wrist-bag  and  glances  nervously  within 
to  make  sure  that  she  still  has  her  ticket  and  her 
small,  desperately  precious  bit  of  money.  She  is 
a  little  afraid.  She  has  learned  from  warning 
relatives  that  the  city  is  dangerous.  But  she  is 
more  afraid  of  Walnut  Corners.  Yet  the  child 
misses  the  love,  the  simplicity  of  the  home.  She, 
indeed,  would  welcome  the  friendliness  of  a  "big 
sister."  A  letter,  such  as  the  following  from  the 
generous-hearted  wife  of  a  farmer  would  cheer 
and  encourage  her  as  she  meets  the  work-a-day 
world.  "T  have  read  in  the  papers  of  your  good 
work  to  make  the  city  friendly  to  girls.  We  have 
a  large  farm  house  two  hours'  ride  from  the  city. 
The  farm  motor  car  is  in  the  city  every  Saturday 
afternoon  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  sent  all 
through  the  summer  for  two  or  three  little  sisters 
who  would  enjoy  Sundays  in  the  country.  We 
have  plenty  of  pure  milk,  thick  cream,  fresh  eggs, 
country  butter,  garden  vegetables — and  there  is 
always  chicken  for  Sunday  dinners." 

The  spirit  then  that  helf)s  is  hospitality.  IIos- 
])itality  has  been  the  keynote  to  the  success  of 
the  movement.  Most  of  the  factories  and  large 
offices  have  a  "big  sister"  group  among  the  em- 
l)l()yees.  A  committee  of  "Big  Sisters"  investi- 
gates rooms  and  boarding  houses  at  a  cost  within 
the  girl  worker's  income.  Other  committees  ])lan 
])arties,  picnics,  lectures,  dinners  and  socials. 

It  was  Robert  Louis  .Stevenson  who  protested 
tliat  his  duty  to  his  neighbor  was  not  to  make 
liini  good  but  to  make  him  Iiap])y.  The  "Big 
Sisters"  i)reacli  not  all  but  ])raclice  a  great  deal. 
Nobody,  not  even  a  six-dollar-a-weck  shop  girl 
enjoys  being  "done  good  to."  A  comradely  lift 
over  a  iiani  place  by  one  who  has  herself  know  n 
Iiard  places  may  be  accepted  light-heartedly.  But 
no  wage  earning  girls  reli.sh  advice  from  comfort- 
able superior  folk  who  have  not  had  an  inkling 
of  those  grini  conditions  of  their  struggle.  It  is 
the  ha])py  spirit  which  is  disseminated  that  causes 
contentment  to  all  and  causes  the  girl  to  exclaim: 

"I  dream  of  hills  of  nthcr  days  whose  sides  T  loved 
to  roam 

When  Spring  was  dancing  through  the  lanes  of 
those  distant  hills  of  home." 

Maky  Elizaretii  Grams,  '16. 
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TIIR  SCHOOL  OF  YF.ARS. 

IIA'l"  have  1  learned  these  years? 
Have  I  not  fcnnid  on  every  path  I  trod, 
Tlic  shining-  feet  of  God, 
Thus  far  alone, — 
Witnessing  all  niy  own, 
Have  found  no  nectl  of  love? 
Nay,— 

This  have  I  learned, — all  is  from  God  above. 

What  have  I  felt  these  years  ? 
Have  I  not  touched  outstretched  protecting  hands, 
Guiding  past  drifting  sands? 
W'hen  sorrow  bowed  my  head 
Prayers  were  the  words  they  said, 
Of  all  the  friends  most  true; 
Ah,— 

What  gratitude  to  these  is  due. 

What  shall  I  do  from  now? 
As  youth's  sweet  dream  draws  near  it's  end, 
I  find  new  life  to  tend — 
Which  I  most  gladly  take, 
xAnd  offer  for  their  sake. 
These  are  my  thoughts  today. 
Ah,— 

May  I  live  for  them  every  way. 

LUCILE  SCANLON,  '18. 


ST.  MARY'S  SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUAL 
COMMENCEMENT. 


Cominencement  Day  with  its  usual  exercises 
was  set  for  Tuesday,  June  11.  Fortunately  the 
privilege  of  sending  formal  invitations  had  been 
denied  all  except  the  collegiate  and  academic 
graduates,  for  in  anticipation  of  a  rumored  change 
regarding  railroad  transportation,  the  appointed 
exercises  were  held  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  June  9,  when  the  following  program  was  car- 
ried out : 

Coronation  March  -       ...       -  Meyerbeer 

First  Piano —  Misses  C.  Betz,  C.  Davis 
.Second  Piano — Misses  G.  Soldani,  E.  Broussard 
X'ioliiis — Misses  R.  Hilleke,  M.  del  R.  Blanco,  G.  Brous- 
sard, H.  Betz,  C.  Kelly,  M.  Keown,  F.  Lesz- 
czynski,  d.  himebaugh 
Prof.  R.  Seidel 

Chorus — My  Own  United  States  -       -  Ildz^'ards 

Introduction  and  Allegro  appassionate  Op  92 

------  Sehumann 

First  Piano— Miss  C.  Davis 
Second  Piano — Miss  C.  Betz 

Chorus — Gypsy  Serenade      -       -       -       .  Ambrose 
Vocal  Class 
Piano — Miss  C.  Betz 

Class  Poem — The  Warrior  Maiden       -       .       -  - 
May  Agnes  Hilleke 


Vocal  SdIo— l'",-n  evvcll,  Ye  Hills,  "Jeanne  d'Arc" 

Tschaikowsky 

Miss  S.  JOBST 

Piano — Miss  E.  Broussard 

Valse  Op.  15    -      -      -      -      -      -      .  Arensky 

l''irst  Piano — Miss  G.  Soldani 
Second  Piano — Miss  E.  Broussard 

Class  Es.ay— Feminism,  Revolutionary  and  Christian 
Ruth  Frances  Beatty 

Vocal  Quartet— An  Irish  Folk  Song      -       -  Foote 
Misses  F.  Guthrie,  H.  Kust,  G.  Soldani^  S.  Jobst 
Piano — Miss  H.  Burke 
Violin  Obligato— Miss  M.  del  R.  Blanco 

Conferring  of  Honors 

BY 

The  Rt.  Rev.  H.  J.  Alerding,  D.  D. 

Graduating  Medals  and  Degrees  in  Collegiate 
Courses. 

Graduating  Medals  and  Diplomas  in  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

Diplomas  in  Academic  Department. 

Certificates  in  Home  Economics  and  Normal 
Courses. 

Valedictory— St.  Mary's  in  Peace  and  War 
Loretto  Broussard 

Chorus— Summer     -       -       -      .       .  Chaminade 
St.  Mary's  Glee  Club 
Piano — Miss  E.  Broussard 

Address  - 

The  Very  Reverend  P.  E.  Blessing,  V.  G. 
Chorus— Star  Spangled  Banner 

Hungarian  March  Schubert 
First  Piano— Misses  B.  O'Melia,  E.  Meloy 
Second  Piano — Misses  H.  Burke,  P.  Barrett 
Violins — Misses  R.  Hilleke,  M.  del  Blanco,  G.  Broussard, 
H.  Ri;tz,  C.  Kelly,  M.  Keown,  F.  Leszczynski, 

D.  HiMEBAUGH 

Professor  R.  Seidel 

In  keeping  with  the  times  the  national  colors 
formed  the  scheme  for  decoration.  Suspended 
above  the  stage  was  an  immense  shield  sur- 
roimded  with  electric  lights  and  surmounted  by 
an  eagle,  while  the  bold  eagle  alone  kept  guard 
over  the  audience.  Our  own  beloved  flag  was 
everywhere  in  evidence,  but  in  one  spot,  particu- 
larly, around  our  Lady's  statue,  it  hung  together 
with  the  tri-colors  of  France  and  the  Union  Jack. 

The  address  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Blessing  is 
given,  in  part,  below : 

"Very  Ri^v.  Father,  Dear  Sisters,  Members  of 
THE  Senior  Class,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ; 
"I  am  grateful  to  the  College  for  the  privilege 
of  addressing  the  class  of  1918.    I  have  listened 
with  intense  interest  to  the  exercises  and  espec- 
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ially  to  that  essay  which  typitios  the  broadness  of 
speech  and  profiuKhty  of  education  inculcated  b) 
a  College  which  need  not  hesitate  to  rank  itself 
with  the  best  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  mv 
privilege  to  congratulate  you  on  the  comjjletion 
nf  the  courses  which  you  have  chosen  an  l  may 
this  learning  be  but  the  promise  of  many  greater 
successes. 

''We  stand  today  at  a  peculiar  point;  a  point 
toward  which  the  world  has  tended  for  one  hun- 
dred years,  only  to  arrive  at  it  suddenly.  To  us 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  this  moment 
of  crucial  failure  or  success,  our  duty  is  clearly 
pointed  out.  We  may  look  to  Catholic  teaching, 
and  show  the  principle  of  Catholic  Doctrine  but 
we  need  leaders.  This  leadership  must  be  equally 
(li>iri])uted  among  Catholic  men  and  Catholic 
women  of  America.  Now-a-days  each  one  starts 
with  a  different  point  of  view  and  consequently 
cann(jt  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  hence  the 
theories  which  seem  outrageous  when  taken  (nit 
of  their  environment  unless  we  understand  from 
whence  they  sprang. 

"Before  the  war  men's  minds  were  filled  with 
discontent  and  foreboding  for  the  future.  At  the 
present  the  moment  has  come — the  opportunity 
for  truth.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Cath- 
olics have  an  o])portunity  to  lead  men  in  facing 
reality.  Sons  and  brothers  are  facing  naked 
Death  and  when  man  faces  death  be  reaches  out 
after  that  which  is  true. 

■'The  theory  of  the  dreamer  becomes  the  rule 
of  the  man  of  today.  'J'ry  to  keep  the  social, 
ethical  and  spiritual  atmos])here  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  and  men's  souls  can  be  saved. 

I  have  had  the  o|)])ortiniity  of  working  among 
that  class  known  as  the  Laboring  Class,  I  have 
seen  a  mother  go  out  at  six-thirty  in  the  morning 
to  earn  bread  for  the  children  she  has  borne,  I 
know  a  father  with  insufficient  means  to  support 
his  orphans.  I  have  seen  the  dull  grey  hue  that 
spread  over  his  whole  existence  in  spite  of  the 
leaching  of  Christ.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
never  been  a  flefender  of  what  is  j)ainted  as  an 
absolute  opf)onent  of  change  of  any  kind.  From 
the  very  moment  that  om-  .Savior  raised  I  lis  voice 
as  an  advocate  of  change  .she  has  labored  to 
change  things  that  '-houkl  not  be,  and  for  social 
ujdift.  the  (  burch  is  going  to  work  again  unham- 
pered. 

"I  would  ask  every  student  to  dedicate  herself 
to  some  kind  of  service.   The  day  is  passed  when 


we  live  lor  vanity;  the  da}-  is  past  when  our 
women  imitate  the  Roman  maids  and  matrons. 
J"he  cry  of  today  is  for  service — service  from  men 
with  red  blood  in  their  veins  and  from  women 
with  womanly  hearts.  Service  is  woman's  test  in 
the  world  today.  We  are  our  brother's  keeper, 
and  J  trust  that  in  this  dedication  of  the  teaching 
which  you  have  received  from  this  holy  and  ex- 
alted institution,  young  ladies,  you  will  hold  ever 
before  you  the  obligation  of  posing  in  every 
manner  in  keeping  with  Catholic  education. 
.Meet  the  theory  of  the  worldling  with  the  counter 
theory  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  With  cultured 
mind  and  heart  full  of  .sympathy  look  upon  your 
sisters  who  have  been  less  favored,  not  with  pity 
to  patronize,  not  with  pride  of  powers,  not  posing 
so  as  to  make  them  wince  with  consciousness,  but 
with  that  sympathy  and  helpfulness  born  of 
woman's  .sympathy.  Help  her  over  the  rough  and 
stormy  path  of  life.  It  has  been  done  in  the  past, 
and  today  there  is  greater  strength  consequent 
from  the  broader,  larger  field  of  activity.  We 
nnist  give  ourselves  to  the  cause,  all  we  are  and 
all  we  possess,  because  the  cause  is  that  of  Christ 
the  Savior." 


.\ LU Al  X A ]•,  R I'XEPTI ON. 
Saturday,  June  8,  1918. 

Eagerly  St.  Mary's  Alumnae  gathered  on  the 
"( )ld  Home  Crounds"  and  Saturday  evening 
found  a  larger  number  in  the  Assembly  llall 
where  after  an  exchange  of  greeting  the  follow- 
ing ])n)gram  was  enjoyed  : 

iMarcli       -       -       -       -  Sr.  .Mai<\'s  Okchestra 

Chorus — My  Cmiutry  '  Ti.s  of  Thcf. 

W'eK-ouu'  to  Ahininac,  Tiik  Ri:v.  Jos.  ( lAi.i.ACiHER,  C.  S.  C. 
I 'ri'si'iitatii  in  of  .Scrv  irc  I'  hiK  ----- 
.Mus.  1'aui.ine  Murkev-Sautek 

RcspoiLSC        -         MkS.    1,U(RET7A    St.  Cr.AIRE-RoHANNON 

.'Mumiiae    Song — .\ir:    "  renting    on    the    Old  Camp 
Ground." 

Presentation  of  U.  S.  Flag 

To  MoTHKK  M.  Perpktua, 
Superior  General  .Sisters  of  Holy  Cross. 

Mrs.  .Angela  Donnelly-Keli.y 
.■\ddres.s  to  Alumnae  -  Rev.  Eugene  Burke,  C.  S.  C. 
Chorus — .Star  Spangled  lianner. 

In  a  few  timely,  earnest  words  the  Rev.  Joseph 
( lallagher.  Assistant  Chaplain,  gave  welcome  to 
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tlic  Alumnae.  Referring  (o  such  a  greeting 
l'"ather  Ciallagher  said  : 

"This  may  seen:  an  empty  convcnticniality,  but 
it  is  not.  There  is  nothing  empty  in  St.  Mary's 
welcome ;  it  makes  the  lieart  vibrate  as  it  never 
does  except  on  occasions  such  as  this."  And 
further,  he  said,  in  substance,  "the  spirit  of  St. 
Mary's  lives  in  her  children.  The  Alumnae,  the 
St.  Mary's  Notre  Dame  Club  of  Chicago  and 
other  unions  in  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere  are 
doing  splendid  work.  Work  throughout  which 
love  and  loyalty  to  Alma  Mater  are  the  constant 
incentive.  St.  Mary's  with  conscious  pride  fol- 
lows their  successes  stimulating  and  encouraging 
by  her  appreciation  and  blessing.  And  she  ex- 
tends not  at  Alumnae  Time  alone,  but  at  all  times, 
the  hearty  welcome  which  1,  in  her  name  reiterate 
tonight." 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  Eugene  Burke,  we 
give  in  full : 

"I  remember  listening  a  few  years  ago  to  a 
description  of  the  service  flags  that  hang  in  the 
homes  of  British  and  French  soldiers.  It  was 
interesting  because  it  pictured  something  new. 
But  today,  one  of  the  commonest  sights  that  meet 
our  eyes  in  an  hour's  walk  in  any  city  is  the  serv- 
ice flag  of  the  American  soldier.  It  hangs  in  the 
cottages  of  the  poor,  and  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
rich.  That  simple  little  square  with  one  or  more 
stars  decorating  its  white  center,  is  the  connecting 
link  between  the  American  family  and  the  great 
world-conflict.  It  is  the  proud  boast  of  Labor 
and  Capital  that  their  unified  energies  are  devoted 
in  unstinted  measure  to  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. It  means  to  the  passer-by  that  the  members 
of  that  family  in  the  window  of  whose  home  it 
hangs,  have  made  the  successful  issue  of  this 
war  the  dearest  interest  of  their  hearts.  It  means 
that  all  the  energies  of  their  minds  and  bodies, 
their  labors  by  day  and  night,  their  thoughts  and 
hopes  and  treasure,  are  devoted  to  the  victorious 
conclusion  of  that  enterprise  into  which  America, 
with  a  just  sense  of  indignation,  has  cast  the  full 
strength  of  her  national  power.  Every  window 
in  which  this  pennon  hangs,  opens  into  a  lane 
whose  terminus  is  the  battlefields  of  Flanders 
and  France ;  and  somewhere  along  that  lane, 
more  or  less  near  to  the  crimson  scenes  of  battle, 
are  our  fathers  and  sons,  our  brothers  and  sweet- 
hearts and  friends,  marching  as  a  single  man, 
their  hearts  united  by  a  single  purpose ;  to  make 


lasting  the  decision  that  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic government  which  have  brought  peace  and 
prosperity  and  domestic  happiness  to  a  great  and 
free  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth  while 
men  love  justice  and  honor,  and  while  the  arms 
of  grateful  citizens  have  strength  to  wield  the 
sword. 

"A  people  that  has  loved  peace,  and  has  been 
prosperous  and  happy  under  its  benign  influence, 
can  well  appreciate  how  horrible  a  thing  is  war. 
And  we  are  such  a  people.  We  have  rejoiced  in 
the  hum  of  industries  that  have  given  labor  and 
a  good  wage  to  our  working  millions ;  our  fruit- 
ful fields  golden  in  the  harvest  sunlight,  have 
filled  the  granaries  of  the  world;  the  cattle  from 
our  western  and  southern  plains  have  supplied 
food  for  a  score  of  nations  besides  our  own. 
During  the  last  half-century,  we  have  bent  our 
energies  to  the  developing  of  art  and  music  and 
literature;  to  the  perfecting  of  our  educational 
system ;  to  the  beautifying  of  our  cities,  and  the 
improvement  of  our  roads, — in  a  word,  to  the 
development  of  those  numberless  resources  that 
make  America  a  home  of  peaceful  plenty,  and  a 
land  pleasant  to  live  in.  And  now  we  must  pause 
in  this  work  of  love  to  beat  our  ploughshares  into 
swords  and  our  sickles  into  spears.  We  must 
exchange  the  pleasant  labors  of  peace  for  the 
harrowing  business  of  war. 

"Yet  there  are  worse  things  in  this  world  than 
war.  That  degrading  philosophy  that  puts  selfish 
ambition  and  the  lust  for  world-domination  above 
the  duties  of  justice  and  honor;  that  would  build 
itself  a  throne  upon  broken  pledges  and  violated 
oaths ;  that  would  treat  the  sacred  covenants  of 
nations  as  mere  scraps  of  paper,  that  philosophy 
triumphant  in  the  world  would  be  a  more  terrible 
thing  than  war.  That  system  of  government  that 
puts  its  faith  in  brute  force  and  terrorism ;  which 
recognizes  no  rights  of  individuals  or  nations 
weaker  than  itself,  which  in  its  mad  desire  to 
reach  its  own  ends  would  make  a  god  of  the 
engines  of  destruction,  and  offer  as  victims  upon 
its  altar  innocent  and  peace-loving  people ;  that 
system  of  government  triumphant  in  the  world 
would  be  a  more  calamitous  catastrophe  than 
war.  For  it  would  plant  the  seeds  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  and  must  produce  continual  war 
so  long  as  a  sense  of  justice  burns  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  so  long  as  they  refuse  to  surrender  their 
god-given  right  to  work  out  unmolested  their 
high  Christian  destiny. 
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■"Hence  it  is,  my  friends,  that  the  women  of  our 
country,  the  brides  of  peace,  whose  thought  are 
the  thoughts  of  peace,  whose  deeds  are  the  deeds 
of  peace,  whose  interests  arc  centered  in  the 
things  of  peace,  stand,  as  it  were  in  battle  array. 
Like  Joan  of  Arc,  they  represent  those  virtues 
which  are  tlie  fairot  fruits  of  peace;  yet.  like 
Joan  of  Arc,  their  work  and  words  and  prayers 
are  directed  today  towards  one  end :  to  put  hope 
and  courage  and  undying  confidence  in  the  breasts 
of  fighting  men.  Hence  it  is  that  the  ahimnae 
of  a  college  like  St.  Mary's,  who  have  been  nur- 
tured in  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  who  have  drunk 
in  daily  in  the  class-room  the  holy  doctrines  of 
peace,  whose  teachers  living  close  to  the  taber- 
nacle, have  taken  their  inspiration  from  the 
I'rince  of  Peace ;  thence  it  is  that  these  very  dis- 
ciples of  the  gospel  of  peace,  have  cheerfully  and 
willingly  given  tlieir  husbands  and  sons  and 
brothers  and  sweethearts  to  the  horrible  busi- 
ness of  war,  bc-cause  they  v/ould  not  buy  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  at  the  cost  of  dishonor  and  in- 
justice; because  they  \vonl(l  n<it  stand  ])y  in  idle 
indifference  while  an  unscrupulous  government 
ujjrooted  the  very  princijjles  that  have  brought 
peace  and  ])rosperity  to  America. 

"This  service  flag,  then,  will  be  a  sign  of 
womanly  sacrifice  and  patriotic  love.  It  will  be 
the  sign  of  undying  devotion  to  tliose  princi])k's 
of  government  that  have  brouglit  multitudinous 
blessings  to  mankind.  It  will  be  a  sign  to  yi'Ur 
fair  Mother,  St.  Mary's,  that  her  children 
have  not  forgotten  the  lofty  lessons  which  she 
inculcated  in  the  days  of  the  class  room.  1  langing 
somewhere  in  the  shadow  of  the  tabernacle,  it 
will  take  on  a  new  sacredness  from  its  associa- 
tion with  that  supreme  act  of  .sacrifice  which  first 
brought  peace  to  the  souls  of  men.  Holy  hearts 
will  be  lifted  in  prayer  at  the  sight  of  it,  beseech- 
ing (jod  to  strengthen  tile  arms  of  the  warriors 
who  are  giving  the  fullest  measure  of  their  devo- 
tion that  we  and  our  children's  children  may 
enjoy  prosperity  and  peace ;  beseeching  (jod  to 
grant  a  speedy  victory  to  our  armies,  that  the 
roar  of  cannon  may  be  hushed  again,  that  the 
smoke  of  battle  may  be  blown  away,  and  in  the 
peaceful  dawn  of  a  new  day  mother  and  son, 
husband  and  wife,  brother  and  sister  may  meet 
again  in  the  embraces  of  undying  love." 

R<  prcM  iiting  the  Officers  of  the  Alumnae,  .Mrs. 


Pauline  Murfey-Sauter  i)resented  a  handsome 
Service  Mag  to  those  members  who  have  hus- 
band, brothers  or  sons  in  active  service.  She 
s])oke  as  follows : 

"\\K\  I'".\Tii icK.s,  Mothers,  Sistkks  and  Mf.m- 
r.i-K.s  OF  Till-;  .^i.fJix.AK: 

"'riic  President  in  his  recent  Red  Cross  speech 
said  that  one  hundred  years  of  peace  could  not 
have  united  this  nation  as  one  year  of  war  has 
done.  The  paramount  desire  in  every  American 
heart  is  to  win  the  war.  This  is  the  bond  that 
unites  us  and  is  made  stronger  every  day  by  the 
sacrifices  we  arc  called  upon  to  make. 

"The  burden  of  every  patriotic  speech  we  hear, 
from  the  four-minute  talk  to  the  most  impressive 
oration  i>  the  same — Give,  give  your  time,  give 
your  money  and  most  necessary  of  all,  give  your 
own  llesh  and  blood.  We  know  that  the  members 
of  our  .\luninae  are  doing  all  of  these  things. 
Pighty-scven  names  upon  our  honor  roll  repre- 
sent men  who  are  defending  our  country's  ideals 
and  the  i)eace  we  enjoy  on  our  soil.  That  peace 
which  is  one  of  St.  Mary's  greatest  charms,  they 
are  fighting  to  retain  for  us  that  we  may  always, 
as  in  the  i)ast  seeks  sanctuary  here  from  our 
labors  and  our  cares. 

"Dear  Mothers,  wives  and  sisters,  your  officers 
have  deenu'il  the  names  of  these  brave  men 
worthy  to  be  enthroned  here  at  St.  Mary's. 
They  will  always  be  remembered  in  prayer  here 
at  .St.  Mary's.  They  will  always  be  remembered 
in  prayer  here  and  what  a  comfort  to  know  that 
these  ])rayers  will  follow  them  and  will  help  them 
when  even  a  Mother's  loving  care  cannot  reach 

I  llfUl. 

"He  assured  that  we  shall  all  he  keen  for  news 
of  these,  our  boys  and  we  know  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  tiiey  will  return  to  us  vic- 
torious." 

^        ^  ^ 

An  elegant  ^ilk  Pnited  !^tates  (lag,  the  gift  of 
the  Alumnae  to  .Mother  I'erpetua,  was  gracefully 
presented  by  .Mrs.  Angela  Donnelly-Kelly. 

"It  is  my  privilege  to  offer  in  the  name  of  the 
.\luninae,  to  our  dear  Mother  (jeneral,  this  flag  in 
loving  recognition  of  the  part  which  the  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Cross  are  taking  in  the  service  of  our 
country  today. 
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O  Mutlier  of  a  doubly  consecrated  band 
Tw  ice  blest  is  this,  the  flag  we  offer  you  today. 
In  words  of  chastened  fire  across  its  gleaming  folds 
Is  traced  the  two  fold  tribute  that  our  love  would  pay. 
The  red  of  consecrated  hearts,  the  blue  of  faith. 
The  white  of  purity  are  lit  with  Heaven's  light. 
The  flag,  beside  the  dearer  Banner  of  the  Cross 
Your  daughters  in  Christ's  love  have  raised  to  wond- 
erous  height." 

H»  ^ 

The  .Alumnae  Song  awakeniiio-  fond  memories, 
was  sung  with  reverential  fervor. 

.At  the  close  of  the  program  the  guests  were 
entertained  by  the  students  of  Expression  in  an 
out-of-doors  presentation  of  the  old  Greek  play 
"Endymion." 


BUSINESS  MEETINGS. 

Officers  Meeting — Morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
were  held  in  the  Bertrand  Parlor  at  St.  Mary's  on 
Saturday,  June  8. 

The  first  Business  Meeting  of  St.  Mary's 
Alumnae  Association  for  1918  was  held  in  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  June  9. 

After  the  opening  prayer  by  the  Honorary 
President,  Miss  Anna  Hunt,  President,  ad- 
dressed the  members  as  follows  : 

Dear  Mother  Pauline  and  Members  of  the 
Alumnae  : 

What  a  flood  of  tender  memories  fills  our  hearts 
at  the  thought  of  these  days  of  happy  reunion  at 
dear  St.  Mary's,  where  the  birds,  and  trees  and 
flowers  and  every  well  loved  spot,  seem  to  greet 
us  with  a  thousand  glad  welcomes. 

And  I  am  sure  it  is  with  the  deepest  feeling 
of  gratitude  that  we  are  gathered  once  more 
around  our  Alma  Mater,  whose  "arms  and  heart" 
have  waited  our  coming  with  all  a  mother's  ten- 
der solicitude  and  love.  For  where  shall  we  go 
for  comfort  and  counsel,  in  these  days  of  greatest 
trial,  if  not  to  that  childhood  mother,  who  loved 
and  guided  us  through  our  happy,  care  free  school 
days.  In  class  room,  chapel,  and  at  play,  in 
loving  companionship  with  teachers.  Sisters, 
classmates,  and  friends,  we  learned  those  noble 
lessons  of  self  denial  and  self  sacrifice,  which  have 
sustained  us  thus  far  through  life.  They  made 
the  St.  Mary's  girls,  the  noble  Christian  women 
we  see  in  the  mother,  wife  and  sister  here  with 
us  today,  who,  "realizing  the  high  sense  of  re- 


siH)nsibility  resting  on  the  Christian  woman, 
stand  for  all  tiiat  is  highest  and  best  for  faith, 
and  hojie,  and  love  and  knowledge,  translated 
into  service  for  God  and  humanity." 

.\s  daughters  of  St.  Mary's  we  can  be  justly 
jiroud  of  a  noble  heritage  of  patriotism,  for  in  the 
"Story  of  b'ifty  Years,"  we  read  that  the  Ameri- 
can Historic  Associations  entered  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Cross  with  Mother  Angela,  who  was 
the  companion  and  close  friend  of  her  cousin, 
James  Gillespie  Blaine.  The  war  records  of 
1861-1865  bear  the  names  of  fourscore  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  Familiar  to  us  among  those 
of  sacred  memory  are  the  names  of  Mother 
Augusta,  whose  niece,  Maud  Anderson,  Class  of 
'97,  is  now  a  Red  Cross  nurse  at  Camp  Louis, 
Tacoma,  Washington ;  Sister  M.  Compassion, 
aunt  to  Sarah  Gleeson,  a  loyal  member  of  our 
Alumnae ;  Sister  M.  Matilda,  who  as  Infirmar- 
ian  endeared  herself  to  the  heart  of  every  St. 
Mary's  girl,  as  the  kindest  and  best  of  nurses. 
And  Sister  Helen,  aunt  to  Delia  Fitzpatrick,  life 
member  of  our  Association,  and  Mae  Fitzpatrick- 
Gray,  whose  two  sons  are  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Volumes  could  be  written  on  the  Sisters'  hero- 
ism and  devotion,  and  many  interesting  instances 
given  to  show  the  deference  of  soldiers,  and  the 
kindness  of  officers,  as  well  as  the  courteous  con- 
sideration of  State  officials  and  authorities  at 
Washington,  towards  the  Sisters  in  general,  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  particular. 

A  beautiful  sequel  to  this  first  military  service 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  found  in  their 
devoted  service  during  the  late  Spanish  American 
war ;  of  which  the  military  Secretary,  Charles 
L.  Wilson,  wrote  to  the  Mother  General  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  the  name  of  General 
Mount,  "I  thank  you  for  the  Christian  spirit  con- 
tained in  your  generous  oflfer  in  behalf  of  our  sick 
soldiers.  The  tender  is  timely  and  in  keeping  with 
the  splendid  record  of  your  most  noble  sisterhood." 

This  year,  Notre  Dame  adds  to  her  historic  col- 
lection, the  pen  with  which  President  Wilson 
signed  the  bill  authorized  by  an  Act  of  Congress, 
to  erect  a  monument  in  Washington  to  the  mem- 
ory of  those  Sisters,  who  served  as  nurses  in  the 
hospitals  and  on  the  battle  field  during  the 
Civil  War. 

As  loyal  daughters  of  a  loyal  mother,  we  have 
as  an  Alumnae  contributed  to  a  fund  which  gave 
an  ambulance  to  Father  O'Donnell  of  the  132nd 
Illinois  Infantry,  now  in  France.   And  in  the  roll 
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v  ail  of  cla^>es  we  shall  hear  of  "our  g^rls"  beins^ 
iiijjafjcd  in  every  held  of  war  activity.  In  the 
la>t  issue  of  the  Ciii.mks  we  read  that  the  class 
entertainments  alone  this  year  have  contributed 
$1,000  to  the  St.  Mary's  war  fund,  whicli  proves 
that  the  true  St.  Mary's  spirit  wiiich  inspired  to 
noble  deeds  in  the  past  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
her  ciiildren  to  the  pre>ent  generation. 

Let  us  then,  animated  by  tlie  strength  of  this 
great  spirit,  which  unites  the  past  and  the  ])rcs- 
ent,  the  graduate  of  yesterday  and  today,  in  the 
closest  bond  of  affection  under  the  standard  of 
the  Cross, — In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces, — pledge  our- 
selves anew  to  the  ideals  of  our  youth,  beneath 
the  stars  and  ^tripes,  for  the  service  of  (iod  and 
our  Country. 

In  the  al).>ence  of  the  Recording  Secretary, 
Miss  Katherine  Ramsey,  the  minutes  of  191.^ 
were  read  by  Miss  Martina  Smith. 

In  response  to  the  roll  call,  Mrs.  .Anna  Cunnea- 
i'"itzgibbon,  class  1870,  gave  an  account  of  her 
work  in  connection  with  the  Red  Cross  Associa- 
ti<jn,  and  following  her  lead,  re])resentatives  of 
later  classes  proved  the  active  patriotic  service  of 
."^t.  Mary's  children  in  their  various  home  cities. 

The  report  of  tlie  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Mettie 
'I'nohy-Lampert,  was  read  and  approved. 

In  a  few  words  Mother  M.  I'aulinc  graciously 
welcomed  the  Alumnae.  Mother  emphasized  St. 
.Mary's  never  failing  interest  in  her  graduates 
and  the  gratification  thesi-  reunion*^  are  to  Alma 
.Mater. 

.Apart  from  strict  business  other  i)oinls  of  con- 
cern were:  the  re])ort  of  Miss  Katherine  kam.sey, 
delegate  to  the  Federation  of  Catholic  Colleges 
in  Baltimore,  read  by  Miss  Martina  .Smith;  a 
masterly  i)a])er  on  "The  Big  .Sister  .Movement" 
as  carried  on  in  our  large  cities,  by  Miss  Mary 
(Irahs,  and  a  l)aper,  "The  Measure  of  St.  Mary  s 
— The  Times,"  written  especially  for  the  Alunuiac 
by  Mrs.  Anthony  French-Merrill  of  Chicago. 

Nominating  Committees  for  the  bi-cnnial  elec- 
tion were  named,  after  which  the  session  was 
concluded  with  the  usual  prayer. 

NOMI.NA  riNf;  COMMITTEKS. 

Regular  Ticket— Mr.s.  Mary  Ilines-Sattler,  Chairman, 
Mrs.  Cecelia  Moran-Coliins,  .Miss  Winifrcfl  Cooncy. 

Om>smoN  Ticket — Mrs.  Lucrezia  St.  Crois-Bohannon, 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Mary  Cncliran-Rynii,  Mrs.  Emily 
f.  .\nil)erK. 

*     *     *  * 


(  )n  the  morning  of  June  10,  when  the  Second 
iUisiness  Meeting  had  been  called  to  order.  Miss 
l->ma  Sagcndorph,  class  '18,  gave  a  report  of 
the  year's  war  activities  at  St.  Mary's.  An- 
nouncement was  then  made  of  the  receipt  of  a 
l)aper  from  Mrs.  I'..  C.  Eddy,  Class  1860,  the 
oldest  living  Ahunna.  This  account  of  the  life 
work  of  Mrs.  ICddy,  seven  years  missionarv  to 
C  hina,  was  read  l)y  her  before  the  Woman's  .Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Christ  Church,  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  later  sent  to  St.  Mary's.  The  paper  was 
placed  where  it  might  be  read  at  leisure  by 
those  of  the  .Ahnnnae  who  are  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  .Mrs.  Eddy's  work. 

.\  call  for  stars  to  be  added  to  the  Service  I'lag 
was  responded  to  by  six  names. 

Tickets  made  out  by  the  nomination  commit- 
tees having  been  in  circulation,  after  general  mat- 
ters had  been  disposed  of,  the  election  of  officers 
took  place  with  the  following  result: 

.Mrs.  I'.M'i.iN'K  M fKKKV-.SAUTKu  -  -  President 
^h<s.  Addiiv  Wai.sh-Gi'Arin  -  First  Vice-President 
-Mrs.  Li'CEKZiA  Bohaxnon  -  .Second  Vice-President 
.Miss  Martixa  S.MITH  -  -  Recording  Secretary 
Miss  Effie  Erhardt  -  -  Corresponding  Secretary 
.Mrs.  Emii.v  P.  .'\mhi:r(;         -       -       -  Treasurer 

The  (  )i)position  Ticket  read: 

Mks.  Pai  i.ink  .MuKKiiv  Sautkr  -  -  President 
.Mrs.  Nana  G.  Farabaugh  -  First  Vice-President 
Miss  Winifred  Cooney  -  Second  Vice-President 
.Miss  Mary  Roach  -  -  Recording  Secretary 
Miss  Mary  Cjrahs  -  -  Corresponding  Secretary 
Mrs.  Emii.y  P.  .Ammkki;      -      .      .      .  Treasurer 

*  * 

in  acknowledgment  of  her  untiring  and  vffi- 
cieiit  work  the  .\iumnae  presented  .Miss  .\mia 
1  lunt  with  a  beautiful  gold  wrist  watch.  Unani- 
mously carried  w-as  the  motion  of  the  ever 
thoughtful  Mrs.  Mary  Cochran- R\an,  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mother  I'aiiliiie,  the  retiring 
officers,  Mothers  and  Sister  of  .St.  .Mary's  for  the 
cordial  hos|)itality  and  excellent  management 
wiiich  made  this  a  most  congenial  and  success- 
ful meeting. 

*      *  * 

At  iligli  noon  llu'  niolioii  to  a<ljoiirn  was  made 
and  carried,  and  amid  expressions  of  entiiusiasni 
at  the  pleasure  of  this  reiini(Mi,  the  members  dis- 
persed to  ])repare  for  tlie  luncheon  which  was  to 
lake  the  place  of  the  usual  elaborate  banquet. 
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ST.  .MARY'S  ALUMNAE  LUNCHEON. 

Gathered  here  at  dear  St.  Mary's — 

Home  of  happy  days  of  youth — 
Let  us  pledge  anew  allegiance 

With  our  watchwords — love  and  truth. 

i'atrioti.sin  characteristic  of  St.  .Mary"s  siil)sti- 
tuted  a  luncheon  at  one  o'clock,  Jtuie  10,  for  the 
cn.stomary  late  afternoon  .Alumnae  Banquet. 

More  informal  yet  not  less  enjoyable  the 
luncheon  proved ;  the  toasts  were  responded  to 
with  genuine  earnestness  and  deep  sincerity. 

After  her  introduction  by  the  President,  Airs. 
Henrietta  O'Brien-Crowley,  Toastmaster,  spoke 
as  follows : 

"Right  Rev.  Mgr.,  Rev.  Fathers,  Rev.  Mother, 
Members  of  the  Alumnae  and  Friend.s  : 

"Following  a  happy  custom,  students  of  by- 
gone days  and  graduates  aglow  with  the  flush  of 
credits  and  degrees  recently  won,  we  are  gathered 
iiere  to  pledge  anew  our  devotion  to  dear  St. 
Mary's.  The  flight  of  years  does  not  dim  the 
charm  of  your  memories  nor  cloud  the  noble 
ideals  which  St.  Mary's  College,  in  its  wisdom 
and  goodness  sets  up  as  our  standard.  In  the 
past  year,  more  than  at  any  previous  time,  the 
virtues  of  your  teaching,  good  Sisters,  and  your 
example  have  been  put  to  the  test,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  St.  Mary's  have  not  been  found  wanting. 
The  call  of  our  Country,  in  humanity's  cause, 
they  have  unselfishly  answered,  proving  Alma 
Mater's  unswering  loyalty  to  our  beloved  U.  S.  A. 

"In  this  hour  of  our  nation's  great  trial  I  know 
that  our  Country  and  its  triumph  is  upperinost  in 
our  minds,  and  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every 
one  here  in  proposing  a  general  toast  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

"Another  toast  of  loyalty  I  propose  Our  Holy 
I'ather,  Pope  Benedict  XV.  and  I  ask  the  ever 
gracious  Father  French  to  respond." 

Our  Holy  Father     -     The  Rev.  J.  J.  French,  C.  S.  C. 

"Like  the  precious  beads  of  the  Rosary  is  that 
long  line  of  Pontiffs  through  which  we  join  hands 
with  the  eternal  Chri.st.  Each  like  the  Master 
guides  his  people  through  the  many  vicissitudes 
which  the  centuries  bring,  and  which  form  the 
Joyous,  Sorrowful  and  Glorious  Mysteries  of  the 


Church.  .\nd  when  their  life's  decade  is  over, 
they  lay  aside  the  tiara,  bow  their  heads  to  chant 
in  eternity  the  doxology  of  '(dory  be  U>  the 
l'"alher,  and  to  the  Sou,  and  to  the  1  ioly  (ih(jst." 

"It  is  meet  and  ])roper  then  on  occasions  like 
this  while  gathered  around  the  hearth  stone  of 
.\lnia  Mater,  to  remember  the  absent  spiritual 
i'"ather  of  Christendom,  the  Supreme  Pontiff  of 
Rome.  As  it  is  with  the  nations  of  earth  so  it 
is  with  the  Church  :  much  of  her  future  success 
depends  upon  the  mission  of  women  for  the  up- 
lift of  mankind  ;  for  Holy  Mother  the  Church, 
like  the  woman  in  the  family  circle,  leans  upon 
the  loyalty  of  her  children. 

"At  no  time  in  the  Church's  history,  perhaps, 
has  the  loyalty  been  more  iinperative  than  it  is 
at  the  present  moment.  I  say  loyalty  to  dis- 
tinguish from  fidelity ;  for  while  we  may  all  be 
faithful,  and  our  lives  in  keeping  with  things  ex- 
ternal from  a  view  point  of  religion,  still  we  may 
not  be  loyal.  The  following  words  of  a  recent 
writer  may  serve  to  give  a  concrete  illustration. 
'Just  as  the  ideal  soldier  is  he  who  not  only  obeys 
the  express  or  implied  commands  of  his  superior 
officer  and  is  exemplary  in  his  obedience  to  the 
tniwritten  laws  and  customs  of  the  army  code,  but 
in  addition  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  his  military 
chiefs  and  a  warm  supporter  of  their  views,  so  a 
loyal  Catholic  proffers  to  her  his  allegiance  not 
only  in  morals  and  faith  but  subordinates  his 
own  judgments  to  every  detail  of  disciplinary  reg- 
ulations.' In  a  word  the  loyal  Catholic  inust 
have  the  spirit  which  immortalized  the  six  hun- 
(Irerl  at  Balaclava : 

"Theirs  is  not  to  make  reply 
Theirs  is  not  to  reason  why 
Theirs  is  to  do  and  die." 

.And  anyone  who  is  not  animated  with  tliis  sort 
of  spirit  may  be  faithful  in  outward  observance, 
yet  by  their  criticism,  by  their  faultfinding  and 
their  criminal  so-called  broadmindedness,  can  be 
gtiilty  of  constructive  treason  against  the  best 
interests  of  him  whom  we  hail  as  the  Holy  Father, 
Benedict  XV. 

"I  feel  there  is  not  one  breast,  either  present 
or  absent,  which  noted  institution  of  learning 
has  decorated  with  her  insignia  of  honor,  the 
graduating  medal  which  blazons  forth  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Cross — Tn  Hoc  Signo  Vinces,'  but 
heartily  concurs  in  this  well  known  versicle : 
'The  Lord  preserve  him  and  give  him  life,  and 
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make  him  blessed  upon  earth,  and  deliver  him 
not  up  to  tlic  will  of  his  enemies.'  '' 

:;:        :!;        ;i:  * 

"To  liim  who  holds  an  lionorcd  place  in  tlic 
hearts  of  St.  Marv's  and  the  Alnmnae.  who.  more 
tlian  once,  has  graced  onr  iUinquet.  and  whose 
absence  we  regret  today.  Our  Rishoj),  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Herman  Joseph  Alerding.  Will  .Miss  Irene 
.M  iller  respond  ?" 

Our  Bishop        ....     Miss  Irene  Miller 

"The  honor  of  responding  to  the  toast.  Our 
IHsho]),  1  can  claim  for  one  reason  and  only  one, 
because  my  home  is  in  Fort  Wayne.  Although  I 
cannot  say  tlie  things  that  should  be  said,  I  am 
using  this  ada])tation  of  a  recent  poem  to  express 
our  love  and  loyalty  to  the  Right  Reverend  Jose])h 
.\lerding,  .St.  Mary's  steadfast  friend. 

"  'How  shall  I  toast  our  I'>ishop,  how  shall  I  say 

The  things  a  loyal  daughter  may? 

I  will  take  colors,  red  and  white  for  wine 
.\nd  bread  made  by  his  priestly  word  divine ; 

I'.lue  for  his  loyalty  to  God,  the  three 

Arc  truth  to  country  and  to  liberty. 
Purple  his  royal  color  is,  and  gold 
His  worth  to  us,  the  two  a  hundredfold 

Increased,  with  our  own  white  and  blue 

We  pledge  to  him,  our  Bishop-friend  most  true.' " 
*     *     *  * 

"The  next  toast  I  would  propose  is  Patriotism. 

"As  a  thrice  honored  guest  we  welcome  today, 
one  of  the  many  brilliant,  cuUnred  and  courageous 
men  oi  Mother  Church,  who  have  gone  forth  in 
this  great  crisis  to  battle  for  Country  and  for 
Cod.  ,\t  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war,  lie  heard 
the  call  to  service  in  h'landers,  and  he  res])()nded 
at  once.  I'rom  the  chair  of  'i'iieology  and  IMiilos- 
o|)hy  at  tlie  Catiiolic  I'niversity  of  .America,  he 
went  to  llic  Aisne  district  where  the  great  con- 
flict was  at  its  height.  Mere  he  labored  as  chap- 
lain to  a  gallant  Irish  division  of  the  I'ritisli 
soldiery.  The  ICnglish  (iovernment  honored 
him  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal;  the  French 
Republic  also,  honored  him  for  his  distinguished 
service  and  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
I'Vench  Military  .Mission  to  (he  I'nited  States, 
while  towering  above  all  is  the  honor  of  his 
priestly  service.  It  is  my  privilege  to  present 
Lieutenant  Ceorge  Sauvage,  C.  .S.  C." 

Patriotism      -      Likute.nant  George  Sauvage,  C.  S.  C. 
"I  am  proud  and  still  more  confused  to  be 


called  to  speak  on  Patriotism,  a  subject  which 
should  be  touched  upon  only  by  the  veteran  of^- 
cer,  and  I  am  but  a  soldier. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  present  world-wide 
war,  the  Premier  of  France  said  in  an  address, 
'hVance  has  not  willed  this  war,'  and  later,  'today 
l'"rance  wills  war."  Vuv  fifty  years  l-'rancc  lived 
in  constant  fear  of  war.  many  times  have  wounds 
been  inllicted  on  her  pride,  still,  in  1<)14,  she  had 
no  idea  of  abandoning  her  ally.  But  with  the  in- 
vasion of  Pielgium  not  a  new  spirit  but  the  true 
si)irit  of  France  was  awakened — the  spirit  of 
union  between  the  French  people.  It  is  an  error 
to  say  one  loses  his  life,  rather  he  gives  his  life 
for  his  country. 

"The  women  of  France  have  been  braver  than 
tile  men,  for  they  have  offered  more  than  their 
blood — that  which  is  dearest  to  them  —  husband 
and  sons. 

"I  would  apologize  for  having  spoken  so  long 
of  1  "ranee  and  the  part  she  is  playing  in  this  terri- 
ble struggle  had  1  not  constantly  thought  of 
America — America  like  France,  did  not  want 
war,  but  she  entered  into  it  with  all  her  power, 
devotion  and  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  you  as  loyal 
.'\mericans  may  well  be  proud  that  you  have 
taken  tlic  determination  that  freedom  shall  not 
l)erish.  And  you  liave  taken  the  means  to  carry 
out  that  determination, — your  soldiers  are  fight- 
ing today  side  by  side  with  the  soldiers  of  France, 
and  the  American  women  today  have  the  same 
si)irit  as  the  women  of  France.  No  greater  com- 
pliment can  be  paid  than  to  say  that  an  American 
soldier  is  as  good  as  a  French  soldier,  and  I  say 
the  women  of  America  are  as  good  as  the  women 
of  I'rance. 

"P>nl  if  llie  men  have  to  fight,  they  must  ])e  sup- 
plied with  all  that  is  necessary  to  further  victory. 
It  is  the  woman's  heart  that  will  ui)liold  the  men 
who  fight — the  ])iclure,  the  letter  have  (heir  i)lace 
in  the  successful  issue.  The  last  thought  of  a 
soldier  before  he  goes  'over  the  top'  is  that  of 
wife,  of  mother,  children  or  sweetheart— he  must 
know  that  he  has  a  home,  a  place  in  your  heart. 

"When  preparing  to  come  to  America,  I  prom- 
ised that  in  every  talk  I  made  I  would  speak  of 
letter-writing,  and  1  would  urge  the  writing  of 
letters — a  remembrance  from  home,  a  letter  is 
home.  If  you  could  but  realize  the  disap])oint- 
ment  it  is  to  a  soldier  to  know  that  others  re- 
ceived news  and  he  has  none !    T  would  suggest 
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till'  (liiiry  fiinii,  with  the  date  of  each  day.  Some 
may  call  this  sentimentality,  bnt  men  need  it. 
Small  details  win  battles,  and  to  engage  in  war 
is  one  thing,  hut  to  feel  there  are  those  behind  to 
cheer  and  encourage  is  added  strength  to  the 
firing  line. 

"One  law  nuist  govern  the  fighting  world,  and 
w  liich  must  be  strictly  observed, — the  moral  law, 
right  and  justice  to  all,  and  it  is  to  this  end  we 
are  consecrated.  We  must  give  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  if  necessary  our  very  lives  that  we 
may  win  this  war." 

"All  stood  during  the  Marseillaise,  which  was 
played  when  Father  Sauvage  finished  .speaking). 

*    *    *  * 

"The  praises  of  our  Alma  Mater  have  been 
sung  throughout  the  various  sessions  of  this 
meeting,  and  each  expression  has  brought  us 
l)leasure.  Last  year  we  held  no  meeting  because 
of  the  pall  which  rested  on  us  all — the  grim  spec- 
tre of  world-war.  This  year,  made  stronger  in 
our  devotion  to  country  and  our  determination 
to  win  the  war  by  the  ideals  of  St.  Mary's,  we 
gather  again  to  pay  tribute  to  our  Mother,  Alma 
Plater — and  I  call  on  Mrs.  Alice  Coady  Cartier, 
class  "96  to  respond." 

Home-Coming  Days  at  Alma  Mater       .       -  - 

Mrs.  Alice  Coady-Cartier 

"A  few  weeks  ago  on  Saturday  morning  when 
the  children  were  enjoying  a  late  sleep,  I  looked 
over  the  mail  delivered  the  afternoon  previous,  but 
still  lying  untouched  on  the  table.  One  envelope 
postmarked  'Chicago'  attracted  my  attention  and 
on  opening  it  I  was  delighted  to  learn  of  the  pro- 
posed Alumnae  gathering.  I  was  asked  to  come 
back  to  the  dear  old  home  and  also  requested  to 
res])ond  to  the  toast  'Home-coming  days  at  our 
Alma  Mater.'  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair  and 
thought  'What  shall  I  say?' 

"The  last  words  'Days  at  Alma  Mater'  were 
sweet  ones,  and  like  the  magical  wand  in  the 
fairy  tales,  they  cast  me  into  a  dream  of  the 
happy  care-free  days  of  school-life.  In  my 
dreams  I  saw  the  old  familiar  scenes  of  Convent 
days — the  class-rooms  and  on  the  board  the  prob- 
lems of  calculus  we  thought  so  difficult ;  the  col- 
lege grounds  where  we  walked  arm  in  arm  shar- 
ing our  girlish  confidences ;  the  chapel  with  its 
atmosphere  of  peaceful  quiet,  where  we  prayed 


with  all  the  fervor  of  girlish  devotion.  In  the 
study  hall,  I  saw  oiu"  gentle  Sister  Jerome,  whose 
vigilant  care  insured  an  undisturbed  hour  to  the 
real  student.  I'-ven  in  my  dreams.  I  could  hear 
our  loved  Mother  Aununciata  with  her  lessons  of 
counsel  and  advice:  'In  the  years  to  come,  girls, 
you  will  learn  that  the  little  troubles  of  school 
days  are  but  lessons  to  teach  you  to  meet  the 
bigger  problems  in  the  school  of  life.  You  will 
be  happy  in  those  years  doing  your  duty  to  those 
over  whom  God  shall  have  placed  you,  spreading 
love  and  contentment  around  you,  just  as  you  are 
happy  here  today,  because  all  are  truly  happy  in 
the  consciousness  of  duty  well  done.'  Sweet 
dreams  ! 

"P>ut  just  then  a  shriek  from  the  kitchen — 'You 
made  the  toast  yesterday  morning  and  mamma 
said  I  could  help  today !'  Hurrying  to  the  rescue, 
I  faced  one  of  the  problems  of  real  life,  for  the 
morning  before  I  had  allowed  Robert  to  arrange 
the  slices  of  bread  on  the  electric  toaster,  but  had 
enjoyed  a  peaceful  breakfast  only  after  promis- 
ing James  that  he  could  help  the  next  morning  if 
he  came  down  earlier  than  his  brother. 

"So  my  dream  was  forgotten  and  I  set  to  work 
to  re.spond  to  the  'toast'  that  was  calling  for  my 
immediate  attention.  On  other  days,  resuming 
work  on  my  pa]icr  'Home-coming  Days  at  Our 
Alma  Mater,'  the  noon  hour  came  so  soon  when 
eight  hungry  boys  and  girls  with  marvelously 
healthy  appetites  came  pouring  in,  and  questions 
such  as  these  gave  me  food  for  reflection  the  rest 
of  the  day:  'Mamma,  may  I  have  a  red,  white 
and  blue  dress  for  the  Red  Cross  Drive  parade?' 
and  'in  our  room  we  are  all  going  to  dress  like 
Red  Cross  nurses — will  you  make  me  an  apron?' 
and,  'we're  going  to  wear  our  scout  suits,  but  I 
have  to  have  a  new  flag';  'then,  mamma,  can  I 
ride  with  you  and  papa  in  the  car,  because  sister 
says  the  first  grade  can't  march,  they  are  too 
'wittle  ?'  All  this  is  almost  concert  questioning 
(although  we  do  try  to  teach  them  to  speak  one 
at  a  time),  but  at  a  reasonably  short  pause,  the 
girl  in  the  High  School  put  in  her  plea — 'Mother, 
I  have  been  asked  to  play  at  the  Lyceum  program  ; 
what  shall  T  wear?'  and  the  boy,  seizing  the 
golden  opportunity,  'Can  I  take  a  crowd  of  boys 
up  to  the  cottage  Friday  night?  we  planned  a 
fishing  party  for  Saturday.' 

"And  so  it  goes  on  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  and  year  after  year ;  the  busy  mother  in 
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the  world  facing  the  problems  which  tlic  ha])i)\ 
care- free  girl  at  school  never  dreamed  of  when 
she  thonght  her  hardest  task  a  jiage  or  two  of 
translation  or  a  difficnlt  demonstration  in 
geometry. 

"However,  I  hoj)e  I  shall  not  frighten  the 
school  girl  of  today  by  my  recital  of  dnties. 
for  tliongli  my  school-girl  days  were  lia])|)v  and 
care- free,  the  present  days  in  life's  school  are 
brinnning  over  with  the  ha])piness  of  mother- 
love,  though  of  cdurse,  they  are  by  no  means 
care-free,  for  the  responsibility  is  great.  The 
mother  is  indeed  the  first  teacher  of  the  little 
mind  and  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  is  to  tell 
my  children  of  St.  Mary's,  its  lovely  charms 
and  its  influence  on  the  later  lives  of  its  girls.  I 
know  that  they  love  it  too,  and  my  eldest  daugh- 
ter looks  forward  to  the  day  l)ut  two  vears  hence, 
when  she  inay  come  to  live  and  learn  at  the  same 
.school  that  taught  her  mother  so  many  lessons  of 
knowledge  and  piety. 

".\nd  so,  dear  Sisters  and  dear  .\Iumnae, 
triends  of  those  other  da\  s.  no  further  words 
'il  mine  are  needed,  to  tell  ymi  liow  glad  i  am 
to  be  here  today  to  see  the  old  scene>.  to  live  the 
old  dreams,  and  to  renew  tlie  old  friendshijjs 
f(irme(I  at  the  home  of  my  girllmod  vcars, — and 
more  than  that,  to  say  for  myself  and  for  all  tlie 
Alumnae— how  proud  we  arc  of  dear  old  !~^t. 
Marys !" 

*      -V-      ■:•  * 

'■|i>da\  .^t.  Mary's  .\lnmnae  feels  a  renewed 
enthusiasm,  for  to  its  ranks  are  added  the  youth 
and  vigonjus  sf)irit  of  the  classes  of  l'J16,  '17 
and  "18.  .\  welcome  to  these  classes,  these 
Alumnae  Recruits,  whose  entrance  into  tltc 
Alumnae  we  heartily  hail,  and  whose  abiding 
interest  and  earnest  cooi)eration  we  look  for.  will 
be  voiced  by  a  member  of  the  class  of  1897,  Miss 
Winifred  C'ooney." 

•|-,,;,st  — Welcome  to  tlie  t'lasses  of  1916,  '17,  '18  - 

Miss  Winifred  Cooney 

"We  are  at  a  jieriod  in  history  when  our  Hag  is 
again  imfiirled  in  the  cause  of  liberty;  yet  de.si)ite 
the  consec(uent  chaos  and  unrest,  the  world  moves 
'111.  It  is  not  a  time  to  sit,  to  weep,  to  conjcc- 
lure.  our  duty  is  obvious  and  whether  the  war 
enrlured  or  victory  is  ours,  there  looms  before  us 
the  mammoth  work  of  reconstruction  anrl  we 
\m\<{  fit  f)urselves  wisclv  and  well  for  the  task. 


so  there  is  a  special  significance  in  our  meeting 
this  year ;  to  draw  closer  the  ties  that  bind  us, 
that  we  may  .share  the  anxiety  and  sorrows  thai 
must  cniiK'  to  us  tlirongli  this  world  war  and 
liledge  ourselves  anew  to  give  to  our  countr\- 
every  jiossible  help  towards  the  sustaining  of  our 
dear  ones  'over  there,'  and  the  winning  of  tlie 
war. 

"In  promotion  of  this  ])nrpose  and  a  happ\ 
omen  of  its  success  is  fact  that  today  we  admit 
to  our  ranks  the  graduates  of  1916,  19]  7  and  1918. 

"My  dear  young  friends,  in  welcoming  you 
into  our  Alumnae  Association  and  asking  you  to 
])ledge  your  fidelity  to  the  high  ideals  of  our 
local  Alma  Mater,  we  feel  confident  you  are  not 
to  be  as  the  idle,  care-free  woman  of  yestcrdaw 
but  voluntarily  join  the  army  of  useful,  unselfish 
women  of  today  and  Ijy  yoin-  moral  and  intel- 
lectual inrtuence,  be  beacons  of  light  and  hoi)e. 
fresh  from  your  books,  with  eyes  alight,  radiate 
enthusiasm  for  the  liighest  and  the  best,  be  reach- 
to  follow, — yes,  to  lead  in  enterjirises  that  call  for 
courage  and  heart. 

"It  is  with  pleasure  we  look  forward  to  meet- 
ing yon  again  and  again  at  these  bi-ennial  re- 
unions and  trust,  like  us,  you  will  feel  bound  to 
this  second  home  of  strong,  though  silken  ties: 
here  our  young  minds  and  hearts  were  trained  to 
highest  aiifl  best  in  true  education;  here  we 
tornied  friendships  as  lasting  as  the  years  and 
to  the  meeting  of  dear  ones  among  teachers  and 
classmates;  at  such  gatherings  we  owe  much  of 
depth  and  ])er])etuity  of  these  bonds.  This  and 
the  love  for  all  thai  jiertains  to  .St.  Marv's.  are 
the  inlluences  that  lure  us  to  the  home  of  our 
school-days.  Dear  girls  of  the  classes  of  191C). 
1917  and  19]8  this  heritage  is  yours.  .Mine  is  tlu' 
honor  and  pleasure  to  welcome  von  to  share  its 
privileges."  ^.  ,.  , 

".As  spokesman  for  the  new  initiated  members, 
we  will  hear  Miss  Helen  Holland,  class  1917." 

I'oa.st — Response  for  Cia.sses  1916,  '17,  '18 

Aliss  Helen  IIoi.i.a.mi 

"'Mu'  real  going  'over  the  to|)'  todav  for  the 
classes  of  1916,  '17.  and  'IS,  is  not  an  entr\  into 
'.\'o  Man's  land,'  but  rather  into  a  world  re- 
splendent with  the  fulfilled  lio])e — Sisterhood  in 
the  Alumnae  of  our  beloved  St.  Mary's,  and  as 
yon  ha\  e  given  tis  such  a  kind  welcome  look  hack 
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to  your  first  Ahininao  HaiunK't,  tlicse  memories 
will  tell  you  better  than  1  can,  how  proud  and 
happy  we  are  at  this  nionient. 

"Since  graduation  some  of  us  ha\e  had  exper- 
ience in  other  schools  of  learning  (education  ,  all 
of  us  have  had  and  will  have  exjjerience  in  the 
school  of  life,  but  ivom  none  of  these  can  we  pos- 
sibly receive  such  honor  as  membershii)  in  St. 
Mary's  Alumnae  gives  us. 

"But  if  we  have  come  into  an  inheritance  of 
honor,  we  have  also  come  intt)  a  heritage  of 
service.  And  service,  as  Mgr.  Blessing  told  us, 
is  woman's  test  in  the  world  today. 

"And  now  as  we  take  our  place  among  you, 
we  ask  ourselves — are  we  capable  of  living  up  to 
the  principles  of  service  as  beautifully  embodied, 
not  only  in  the  work  done  but  in  the  sacrifices 
made  by  you  ?  Of  ourselves  we  are  not  capable, 
but  with  the  inspiration  of  our  Alma  Mater,  the 
example  of  you  onr  sister  Alunmae,  we  say  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  we  cannot  fail." 

"To  those  who  so  recently  left  the  fireside 
of  school  life  and  entered  upon  their  world  work, 
we  put  the  question — After  Graduation,  What  ? 
Will  Miss  Mary  Roach  kindly  respond?" 

Toast — After  Graduation,  What  ?     Miss  Mary  Roach 

"By  the  irony  of  fate,  I  am  responding  to  the 
toast, 'After  Graduation,  What?'  a  question  which 
is  still  a  question  to  me.  But  because  I  have  not 
yet  answered  it  definitely  for  myself,  I  am  going 
to  use  the  experiences  of  some  of  our  sister 
Alumnae  for  an  answer.  A  conversation  which 
some  of  you  may  recognize  as  yours  of  last  night 
supplies  me  with  subject  matter.  A  number  of 
old  girls  were  talking  together  of  the  difiference 
between  the  graduates  of  today  and  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  One  said,  'In  those  days  if 
we  had  money  we  went  out  from  school  and 
enjoyed  ourselves  spending  it.  If  we  didn't  we 
sat  at  home  in  genteel  poverty  till  some  one  came 
and  married  us.'  Those  days,  lovely  as  they  were 
in  their  time,  are  definitely  past.  The  proverb 
used  to  say,  'Be  good  and  you  will  be  happy' : 
today  we  say  not  merely  'be  good'  but  'be  good 
for  something,  and  be  useful  and  you  will  be 
happy.'  A  life  of  usefulness,  that  is  the  only 
womanly  answer  to  the  question  of  my  toast  to- 
day. It  is  the  answer  that  our  Alumnae  have 
l)een  giving  in  every  form  of  social,  relief,  and 


war  work  during  the  past  year,  it  is  the  answer 
they  arc  prepared  to  give  so  long  as  the  necessity 
and  o])portunity  f<n-  doing  so  exist.  This  one 
jKjint  I  would  enjphasize,  when  we  bring  to  sf)- 
ciety  and  to  oiu'  conntry  the  inheritance  and 
principles  of  om-  h'aith,  we  are  offering  a  service 
more  holy  than  any  that  tlie  mere  social  worker 
can  give,  the  exalted  service  nf  the  Catholic 
woman." 

*      *      ;|:  * 

Gracefully  remarking  that  the  luncheon  was 
incomplete  so  long  as  two  distinguished  guests 
remained  unheard,  the  toastmaster  charmingly 
introduced  the  Rt.  Rev.  ^Igr.  Peter  Blessing,  V. 
(j.  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  who  but  a  few 
hours  before  had  received  his  title,  through  a 
cable  from  Rome. 

The  Mgr.  expressed  his  great  pleasure  in  hav- 
ing enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  St.  Mary's  and  her 
Alumnae,  concluding  with  his  purpose  "if  per- 
mitted" to  be  with  the  Association  at  its  next 
reunion  in  1920.  The  first  blessing  of  the  newly- 
made  Mgr.  was  "stolen  by  St.  Mary's  Alumnae" 
to  the  complete  surprise  of  their  neighbors  across 
the  way. 

In  rapid  words  of  eloquence  Mrs.  Ellen  Ryan- 
Jolly  professed  her  love  for  "every  stone  at  St. 
Mary's.  A  love  which  existed  long  before  any- 
one in  this  hall  was  born."  In  glowing  terms 
she  paid  tribute  to  the  Sister  war-nurses  of  '61- 
'65,  and  to  the  "queenly  Mother  Angela." 

MUSICAL  PROGRAM. 

St.  Mary's  Violin  Club 
Prof.  Richard  Seidel.  Pircctor 

America. 

Raymond  Overture       -----  Thomas 

Sclcctinns   from  Carmen  -       -       -       -  •  Bisel 

Two  Violin  Quartetts  -       .       -       -  Trinkliaus 

Spanish    Dances       -----  Mosskowski 

Serenade      -------  Schubert 

Cossack  Dance       ------  Loiv 

Pomp  and  Circumstance    -----  Elgar 

Keep  the  flome  lo'rcs  l!urnin,<;'     -       -     Pord-X ovello 

The  Marseillaise. 

Star  Spangled  Banner.  ■ 

Pianos — Misses  C.  Betz,  B.  O'Melia,  H.  Burke 
Violins— Misses  R.  Hilleke,  H.  Betz,  C.  Kelly 
Prof.  Richard  Seidel 
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IIONOI!  -riic>in..M.— IM 
IDK.M.  -  -J,! 

isl — Miis  E.  Oialiani. 

1m— Miss  A.  .Mullis.iii. 

Isl. — Miss  Ciulium. 

Hi. — Mias  n.  GmIkiiii. 

l-i. — Miss,  lUlcn  lIcMipor. 

)  -I  ■-  Miss  Hialiam. 

Ml-'  MuriL.rk. 


J  iss  M.  h(iiliM). 
Ihl. — Mi;s  Llk'ii  lloopct. 

Isl  —Miss  M.  Si.  Come, 
l.-l. — Miss  Maria  ai.  Com  c. 
Isii.  —  Mjss  iScipiiiu  AirJcrsuii. 
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2il  — Miss  r...  Good. 
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Tho  friends  ul  llic  Acacliiny  mc  rL'i|iicsUiJ  lo  utkiid  ilic  Cxiubiiioii  ai.il  Dislribulion  of  rremiuini  cii  Monday)  Ihc  I61I 
.It  ,»l  0  o'clock  in  ihc  morning 

Till?        AcDilcmic  )car  wiU  coiniiK.'(1ce  on  iliu  .)!  il  dI  .\iigiisl. 

ii'L.'iv  or  nil.  "I'Xr.n'!  m  Tilt  iloi.v  Cuojv,  I  (  iii  nvl,  .'nly  Oili,  1^19. 


TiiMiii'^li  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  I  larry  A.  Woml  of  .'^^ontli  Ik'hiI  this  smu'cnir  of  t'lirlicr  days  (  1S4'^), 
was  sciMiin  d  fur  St.  .Marv's  from  tlu'  relatives  of  l.iu'inda  ( iood. 
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SURRENDER. 

TAKM  my  heart,  dear  Lord,  today, 
And  place  it  in  Thine  Own. 
It  is  so  lonely — far  away 
Since  Tiiy  love  it  has  known. 

O,  break  my  heart,  sweet  Lord,  today,  O,  make  my  heart,  kind  Lord,  today 

Even  as  a  child— a  toy.  And  fashion  it  like  Thine, 

Come  fill  it  with  deep,  dark  dismay  Teach  it  Thy  bidding  to  obey, 

And  rob  it  of  all  joy.  It  is  Thy  heart  —  not  mine. 

  Mary  McDoucial,  '18. 

MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS. 
by 

REV.  r.  J.  CARROLL,  C.  S.  C. 


St.  Mary's  College  needs  no  preachment  on 
patriotism.  For  over  half  a  centnry  she  has  given 
splendid  ilhistration  of  love  of  country.  You, 
her  teachers  and  students,  will  not,  therefore, 
expect  any  lengthy  urging  or  appeal  to  quicken 
in  you  the  patriotic  sense.  Most  of  you  were 
born  in  this  country ;  all  of  you  have  lived  here 
for  a  number  of  years.  And  since  it  is  the  land 
of  your  birth  or  of  your  selection,  you  must  love 
it  as  the  child  loves  the  mother  or  as  the  wife 
loves  the  luisband. 

The  record  of  the  nation's  achievements  on 
war  fields  and  in  world  councils  is  not  unknown 
to  you ;  you  have  made  that  record  the  subject  of 
your  enthusiastic  studies.  The  complection  of 
her  earth — her  rivers  that  quicken  all  the  fields 
to  green,  her  mountains  that  melt  your  thoughts 
into  dreams — are  held  dear  to  you  by  a  thousand 
ties  of  affection. 

I  shall  not,  then,  attempt  to  point  out  any 
duties  to  you  who  already  understand  your  duties 
so  fully ;  nor  shall  I  set  so  low  an  estimate  on 
your  patriotic  values  as  to  seem  even  to  suggest 
a  pledge  of  loyalty  when  you  might  more  fittingly 
accept  a  pledge  from  me 

Hitherto  this  has  been  a  day  of  memories. 
Now  it  is  become  a  day  of  resolves.  Those  who 
have  gone  before  have  made  these  memories ; 
now  it  is  our  turn  to  serve  and  by  our  service  to 
leave  secure  to  posterity  memories  that  will  be 
glorious.  Now  is  our  turn  to  plant  that  others 
may  reap,  even  as  we  have  harvested  from  the 
seeds  sown  by  those  gone  before. 

That  this  day  may  become  effectively  a  day  of 
purpose  and  consecration  let  us  for  the  moment 
consider  what  these  memories  come  from  other 


years,  mean  to  us.  They  take  us  back  to  those 
hard,  dark  hours  when  we  fought  English  oppres- 
sion to  make  ourselves  a  nation.  Anyone  who 
thinks  that  this  was  a  quick,  decisive  struggle  in 
which  success  was  all  on  our  side  and  failure  on 
the  British  has  not  read  the  dismal  pages  of 
\'alley  Forge.  Men  did  not  spring  to  arms  and 
every  hilltop  was  not  crowned  with  a  triumph. 
Washington  had  genius  and  resolution.  But 
Washington,  great  as  he  was,  without  French 
help  in  men  and  money  could  hardly  have  beaten 
the  English,  and  the  chances  are  we  would  still 
be  a  part  of  the  British  empire.  To  Washington 
and  his  colonial  army,  to  French  help  in  men  and 
treasure  we  are  indebtcfl,  imder  God,  for  the 
birth  of  our  country. 

These  memories,  too,  take  us  to  times  less 
remote — the  crucial  days  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
history  of  that  struggle  is  familiar  to  you.  One 
issue  was  at  stake  —  the  maintenance  of  the 
union  of  all  the  states.  That  issue  lost,  America 
as  we  know  it  today  would  have  been  lost.  The 
best  that  could  be  hoped  for,  if  the  South  won 
the  war,  would  be  a  loose  confederacy  of  prac- 
tically independent  states.  North  America  would 
be  a  duplication  of  South  America  and  all  union 
would  be  at  an  end.  But  in  the  long  three  years' 
struggle  the  North  triumphed  for  the  Union,  and 
the  American  states  became  a  nation  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name. 

Today,  above  the  graves  of  all  those  who 
fought — the  men  in  blue  and  the  men  in  gray — 
we  bury  old  wrongs,  old  hates  and  thank  God 
out  of  our  hearts'  best  affection  that  we  are  a 
unified  country.  We  are  one  people,  united  in 
hope  and  resolution,  from  sea  to  sea,  from  palm 
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to  pine.  W'c  arc  resolved  that  tliis  CDiintry  sliall 
continue  to  l)c  a  place  of  freedom  for  all  men, 
forever. 

.\o\v,  however,  a  menace  is  come  into  our  life, 
a  sinister  evil  threatens  to  destroy  onr  civiliza- 
tion. The  calm,  leisured  ])eace  to  which  we  have 
.i,M-own  accustomed  i--  over  for  the  ])resent. 
riu-refore  is  this  da\  l)econu'  a  ilav  of  resolu- 
tion. The  Prussian  war-lords,  self-centered  and 
arrogant,  after  forty  years  of  stealthy  prepara- 
tion elected  to  throw  up  the  kennel  gates  and  to 
unleash  their  war-dogs  U])on  an  unsuspecting 
world.  liclgium  has  heen  ])r(ifaned  and  immo- 
lated. Sacrilege  and  murder  and  deeds  more 
terrible  than  death  are  written  indelibly  in  the 
souls  of  men  and  will  be  kept  there  unforgetably 
as  long  as  men  have  power  to  think.  And  as  long 
as  men  have  the  power  to  love  and  to  hold  in 
high  reckoning  courage  and  resolution,  so  long 
will  they  keej)  warm  in  their  hearts  the  memory 
of  the  brave  i Belgians. 

South  into  I'rance  they  jxiured — these  Prus- 
sians, war-mad  and  insolent,  l-'rance  met  them.  - 
I'rance  the  lieroic  of  the  ages.  .\ol  without  sins 
this  I'rance  now  fighting  and  bleeding  and 
dying.  lint  we  nnist  not  mistake  the  infidel 
heart  of  a  corterie  in  the  Im-cucIi  government  for 
the  great  Christian  heart  of  the  hVench  ])e()ple. 
I'rance's  sins  are  sins  of  waywardness;  the  sins 
of  the  Prussian  war  masters  are  sins  against  all 
the  world  and  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  In 
her  throes  I'rance  calit'd  to  i'.ritain;  and  even  as 
she  called,  she  must  have  thought  of  America. 
She  must  have  hoped  that  by  a  dear  mercy  of 
tiod  the  sea  would  soon  be  Hung  into  foam  by 
tran-.|tort-  bringing  lroo|)s  from  .'\merica  to 
avenge  the  violated  treaty  in  regard  to  the  Bel- 
gians. Perhaps  she  thought  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle  when  she  sent  men  and  tiraNure  and 
hel|)e(l  us  to  win  om-  grt'al  cause.  (  )r  ])erhaps, 
with  that  line  delicacy  characteristic  of  tlie 
hVench,  she  was  too  magnanimous  to  remember. 
The  liritish  answered:  slowly  enough,  and  not 
in  great  mmibers  at  the  beginning.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  them  for  thai  :  nor  am  I — 
no  matter  what  past  quarrels  may  have  beai — 
disposed  to  take  from  the  I'ritish  whatever  glory 
may  come  to  them  from  this  war.  I  could  wish, 
however,  that  old  wrongs  had  been  righted  before 
this   world   crisis,  so  that    Irishmen   might  be 


lighting — as  always  they  have  fought  when  free- 
dom was  the  issue — side  by  side  with  their 
friends,  the  French. 

What  broken,  bleeding  Belgium  and  heroic 
!•  ranee  could  not  effect,  Prussian  du])licity  ;md 
ambition  and  arrogance  did.  It  woke  up  the  easy- 
going, pleasure-loving,  self-satisfied,  money-get- 
ting. money-sj)ending  .\nierican  people.  It  mad- 
dened them  into  the  troublesome,  ugly  task  of 
getting  ready  for  war.  (Ireat,  strong  Americans, 
whose  words  nnist  have  caused  the  white,  still 
faces  of  their  dead  sires  to  (piicken  with  shame, 
begged,  till  their  begging  became  almost  a  whine, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  keep  us 
out  of  the  war.  They  should  have  said:  "Keep 
us  out  of  the  war  if  no  promise  of  justice  and  of 
honor  to  which  we  have  sub.scribcd  has  been 
broken.  If  it  has  been  broken,  then  it  is  our 
duty  to  see  that  justice  and  honor  be  restored." 

Our  citizens  were  sunk  in  mid-ocean,  our  chief 
sea])ort  was  placarded  with  an  insolent  warning 
that  our  ])eople  must  surrender  their  rights  and 
kee|)  off  the  hitherto  free  seas;  we  were  a])- 
])ointed  a  narrow  channel  which  our  ships,  striped 
like  convicts,  nuist  sail,  landing  at  and  leaving  a 
designated  ])ort  at  a  designated  time.  Spies  and 
s])y  emissaries  wove  their  ])lots  to  bring  us  into 
difficulties  with  our  neighboring  nations;  our 
legislation,  our  policies,  the  attitude  of  our  alien 
poptdation,  all  the  workings  of  our  government 
w  ere  cabled  secretly  to  the  Prussian  government. 
In  brii  f,  we  had  to  fight  for  our  rights  or  sur- 
render them.  We  chose  to  fight.  We  are  fight- 
ing already. 

Therefore,  again,  is  this  da)-  become  a  day  of 
rt'solves.  What  we  have  decided  (o  do  we  must 
do  as  ((uickly  and  as  thoroughly  as  we  can.  It  is 
idle  now  to  talk  f)f  war  as  being  a  terrible  ordeal. 
.\o  sane  man  doubts  that.  Illoodshecl  and  w.'iste 
and  i)lunder  and  want  are  all  left  strewn  on  the 
wake  of  battles.  Prussia  has  t'U'Cted  to  attack 
us.  There  is  no  choice  left  but  to  attack  in  re- 
turn. The  ])eaceful  man  fights  for  his  life 
against  the  nnirderer  and  the  assassin;  the  virtu- 
ous woman  fights  back  with  all  the  strength  of 
her  body  against  the  assailant  who  would  violate 
her.  We  are  fighting  for  our  fields,  for  om^ 
homes,  for  our  hearths,  for  our  lives.  To  be 
faint  hearted  or  to  wonder  what  Prussian  sym- 
pathizers may  think  about  us  in  this  hour  is  to 
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show  oursL'lvos  cowards  and  cravens.  Tl  we  arc 
iidl  for  America  now  wc  are  against  her. 

As  1  said  at  the  beginning,  you  need  no  preacli- 
nient  from  me  on  your  chities  as  Americans. 
Rather  it  is  for  you  to  teach  me.  And  in  very 
truth  are  teaching  me  without  your  knowing 
so.  riie  sight  of  you  all,  the  remembrance  of 
the  work  \o\\  have  done,  the  pleasing  readiness 
with  which  you  have  given  of  your  time  and  of 
vour  money  is  convincing  proof  that  free  men 
and  free  women  can  serve  just  as  efifectively  out 
of  choice  as  slaves  can  by  compulsion. 

This,  I  have  said,  is  become  a  day  of  resolu- 
tion. Let  us  resolve  to  serve.  Do  and  give  all 
you  can.    The  thought  that  this  is  your  country, 


not  the  country  of  a  war-mad  ruler,  luust  stimu- 
late your  service.  The  thought  that  your  good 
brothers  and  the  good  brothers  of  thousands  of 
other  girls  are  fighting  and  will  continue  to 
fight  that  your  feet  may  not  travel  the  way  of 
bondage  must  surely  warm  your  hearts.  'AVhen 
vou  .Americans  come,"  said  a  brave  l''renchman, 
"we  may  all  be  gone;  but  in  death  we  will  hear 
the  tramji  of  your  feet  above  us;  and  we  shall 
be  glad  that  you  are  come  to  fight  on  till  the 
great  cause  is  won." 

Till  the  cause  is  won.  Soon  or  late.  After 
great  pain  and  anguish  or  without  much  travail. 
This  year,  next,  three  years  hence.  Some  time, 
somehow,  God  helping  us  out  of  His  power  and 
mercy,  the  great  cause  will  be  won. 


REQUIEM. 

UT  on  a  peasant's  fnrrowed  field  he  lies 

With  head  upon  a  fallen  comrade's  breast, 
r>l(iii(l  ,i>il(len  is  his  tattered  shroud  of  lirovvn. 

He  clutches  yet  the  steel  which  met  the  test. 
His  boyish  locks  are  rufflied  on  the  brow 

Marked  with  high  sacrifice,  and  in  his  eyes 
Still  shine  a  wonder  and  a  peace.    The  smile 

Upon  his  face  finds  answer  in  the  skies. 
Unto  this  soldier  and  his  comrades,  all  of  them, 
Sing  Requiem. 


The  smoke  arises  from  the  battlefield, 

So  rise,  leaving  their  wreck  of  mortal  life  behind 
The  souls  of  men  unto  eternity. 

The  ragged  flag  still  floats  upon  the  wind 
And  flaps  its  tattered  ribbons  to  the  sky 

Over  the  dead,  wrapped  close  in  endless  peace. 
It  whispers  to  the  night  wihat  thoughts,  what  prayers 

Of  dying  men,  the  heavens  now  release! 
.\ngelic  guardians  of  heaven,  over  them. 
Chant  Requiem. 


Unto  an  altar  decked  in  tranquil  black. 

To  speak  the  memories  of  fallen  dead, 
A  priest  ascends  with  pleadings  unto  God 

To  intercede  for  souls  to  judgment  led. 
The  organ  peals  and  solemn  voices  chant 

The  "Miserere,"  while  in  one  accord 
Outpour  the  fervent  prayers  for  friend  or  foe. 

"Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord." 
Hark  to  Thy  children's  quest,  O  God,  and  unto  them 
Give  Rer[uiem. 


Weep  not  but  pray  for  manhood's  noble  flowers 

Who  all  unselfish  of  the  cost  of  life 
Pour  out  their  blood  that  you  and  I  may  live 

Unharmed  amid  this  universal  strife. 
Let  not  your  hearts  die  with  the  dying  men. 

But  with  the  living  ask  our  God  to  bring 
Our  land  to  victory  and  sacred  peace. 

While  in  your  heart  a  silent  prayer  you  sing 
Our  valiant  heroes  have  not  died  in  vain;  for  them 
Sing  Requiem. 

Ada  Costkllo,  '19. 
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St.  Mary's  Chimes 


rUBLISHEO   MONTHLY  BY  THE  PUPILS  OF 

ST.    MARY'S  COLLEGE. 

Directed  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
NOTRE  DAME.  IND. 


Entered  at  Notre  Dame  Postojfice  as  Second  Class  Matter. 
Terms.  -        .        -       -    JI.SO  Per  Annum 
JUNE,  1918 


HOME-COMIMG. 

Today  the  title  "Alma  Mater''  is  coining  to  be 
as  untrue  to  its  literal  meaning  as  higher  educa- 
tion is  to  its  implied  meaning.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  adjective  higher  signified  not  merely 
physical  altitude  but  spiritual  as])iration.  when, 
as  applied  to  the  mind,  it  meant  not  a  materialistic 
j)erversion  of  the  truths  of  God  bul  an  humble 
apjiroach  to  the  (iod  of  truth.  Likewise,  the 
.school  for  higher  education  was  once  an  Alma 
Mater  in  every  loving  sense  of  the  term,  a  kindly 
mother  that  cared  for  the  development  of  her 
children  because  they  had  souls  and  not  because 
she  coulrl  falsely  prove  that  they  did  not  have 
them.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  colder,  more 
lifeless  and  mechanical  device  for  conununicating 
knowledge  than  the  advanced  college  of  today. 
If  the  graduate  student  returning  as  an  Alumna 
feels  a  thrill  of  emotion,  it  is  due  to  the  natural 
spontaneity  of  a  warm-hearted  nature  rather 
than  to  any  power  of  the  school  to  awaken  joy 
at  home-coming. 

I'orttuiately,  not  all  schools  for  higher  educa- 
tion have  succumbed  to  this  nieclianical  ])aralysis 
of  soul  and  feeling.  Colleges  for  women  and 
|)articularly  Catholic  colleges  have  retained  that 
maternal  care  for  their  graduates,  their  grown 
children  in  the  world.  The  sincere  and  grateful 
joy  which  the  Catholic  woman  feels  on  returning 
to  her  Catholic  Alma  Mater  is  only  second  to  her 
happiness  in  going  back  to  the  home  of  her  child- 
hof)d.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  .seek.  Roth  homes 
have  in  them  the  abiding  elements  of  peace  and 


happiness  as  well  as  permanence,  religion.  Both 
are  chronically  old-fashioned  in  their  adherence 
Id  truth,  lioth  measure  her  by  the  essential 
standards  of  womanhood  only  rather  than  by 
the  capricious  educational  test  of  the  moment. 
.And  those  are  the  standards  by  which,  as  she 
knows  from  experience,  a  true  woman  can  trulv 
live.  They  are  the  essence  of  higher  education, 
the  education  of  the  soul.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Catholic  woman  looks  forward  to  a 
visit  to  her  college  with  the  deep  joy  of  reunion 
with  a  loving  mother,  with  the  ])ri(le  and  happi- 
ness of  a  real  liome-coniing? 


l)l-;i)ICATIO.\  OF  THE  SHRINE  OF  THE 
S.\CRED  HEART. 

The  blessing  of  the  beautiful  new  shrine  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  located  on  the  north  side  of 
the  college  campus  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  7,  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  pro- 
cession of  students,  postulants,  novices  and  Sis- 
ters formed  in  front  of  the  college  and  marched 
to  the  shrine  where  the  service  of  dedication 
look  place.  It  consisted  of  the  blessing,  the 
singing  of  a  hymn  and  the  recitation  of  the  Act 
of  Consecration,  followed  by  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  .Sacrament  in  the  Church  of  Loreto.  The 
shrine  is  the  gift  of  the  fifty-three  houses  of  the 
Sisters  of  Holy  Cross  to  their  Superior  General, 
Mother  M.  I'erpetua,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  her  tlnal  vows. 


CONFIR.MATIOX  A  P  ST.  MARY'S. 

Owing  to  (he  illness  of  our  own  beloved  I'ishop 
Alerding,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  J.  Muldoon  of  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  gave  Confirmalif)n  at  .St.  Marv's.  In 
his  instruction  Bishop  .Muldoon  called  attention 
111  the  seeming  lack  of  devotion  to  the  Third 
i'erson  of  the  IMessed  Trinity  and  to  the  increase 
of  strength  and  courage — attributes  of  the  mili- 
tant members  of  the  Church  of  Christ's,  as  the 
effects  of  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation. 

He  urged  constant  recourse  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
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aiul  vigihmco  in  coniI)altiii,!4  llic  evil  lciii])tati()ns 
of  Modern  I.iteratiiro.  Modcni  I'lays  and  Modern 
Dress.  As  the  greatest  of  safeguards  against  the 
dangers  that  beset  women  today,  he  counselled 
tidelity  to  the  i)racliees  of  daily  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  Holy  Mass,  frequent  Confession 
and  Communion.  Those  who  received  the  Sacra- 
ment were:  Mary  Ethel  White,  Catherine  Pa- 
tricia Martin,  Sofia  Cristina  Couttoleno,  Marga- 
rita Agnes  Blanco,  Anna  Madeline  Devine,  Mar- 
garet Alfreda  Mellet,  Marion  Josephine  IMullen, 
Louise  Therese  Sattler,  Louise  ]Marie  Barley, 
Lvelyn  Julia  Lauth,  Frances  Rita  Decker,  Helen 
Louise  \\  illet,  Exilona  Marie  Hamilton,  \'irginia 
Mary  Dooley,  ]\Iaria  Ema  Frausen,  Mary  .\gnes 
Lyon,  Dorothy  Maria  Rend. 


SHAMS. 

Believe  who  will  the  solemn  sham,  not  I. 

— Addison. 

Everyone  is  talking  now  of  camouflage  as  if  it 
were  something  very  novel.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  as 
old  as  man  himself.  The  great  war  in  which  we 
are  struggling  is  fast  developing  into  a  conflict  of 
camouflageurs  and  comouflages.  Camouflage  is 
just  a  new  name  for  a  very  old  jiractice — the  art 
of  making  something  seem  what  it  is  not.  In 
plain  EngH.sh,  camouflage  means  nothing  more 
than  a  means  of  deceiving,  a  sham.  The 
art  is  nothing  more  than  that  world-old  art  of 
"make  believe"  which  has  been  so  popular  from 
the  beginning.  Just  recently  the  old  game  has 
been  rechristened  "camouflage,"  and  under  this 
new  name  it  is  regarded  the  latest  thing  in  human 
life,  yet  it  is  not  so  new  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  art  of  camauflage  is  really  of  diabolical 
origin,  having  been  invented  on  that  fatal  day 
when  that  champion  trickster,  the  father  of  lies, 
donned  the  sleek  form  of  the  serpent  and  de- 
ceived the  first  woman  even  into  eating  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  which  was  the  beginning  of  all  her 
woes  and  ours.  Thus  the  Devil  started  the  game, 
and  it  has  been  a  sadly  popular  one  ever  since. 
History  is  replete  with  instances  of  shamming. 
.Men  and  nations  alike  are  always  playing  the 
game,  getting  caught,  and  then  playing  it  again. 


There  are  many  other  notable  instances  in  the 
llible.  In  the  l'>ook  of  Cienesis  w^e  learn  how 
Jacob  deceived  that  wise  old  patriarch,  his  father, 
by  camouflage,  and  in  this  way  secured  for  him- 
self the  birthright  of  his  brother.  He  covered 
his  hands  and  neck  with  the  furs  of  animals,  so 
the  blind  old  man  mistook  him  for  his  hairy 
brother  Esau. 

Even  military  camouflage  is  nothing  new.  W'e 
have  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  illustration  of  it  in 
Shakespeare's  '"Macbeth,"  where  the  soldiers  of 
old  Si  ward  cut  the  leafy  boughs  from  the  trees  of 
Birman  Woods  to  conceal  their  approach  in  their 
attack  on  Macbeth's  castle. 

Nor  has  the  practice  been  confined  to  the  Gar- 
den of  Paradise,  to  the  confiscation  of  birthrights, 
and  to  war.  The  barefooted  boy  in  every  country 
town  is  a  pastmaster  in  the  art.  What  young 
scamp  does  not  play  the  "solemn  sham"  in  some 
fashion  or  other.  For  instance  a  boy  comes  into 
school  carrying  books  and  pencil  bo.x  under  his 
arm,  takes  his  seat  and  begins  work  with  all  the 
innocence  and  gravity  of  a  scholar.  .\t  the  p.sy- 
chological  time  he  liberates  from  his  pencil  box 
the  young  snakes  and  bugs  and  mice  to  the  mani- 
fest annoyance  of  the  young  "schoolmarm"  and 
the  terror  of  the  little  girls. 

Whose  Grandmother  has  not  related  long 
stories  about  her  father's  "strictness"  in  her 
young  days  of  courtship.  Grandma  says  that  she 
and  Grandpa,  when  he  was  young,  would  sit  on 
the  honevsuckle  veranda  of  a  summer's  evening, 
and  just  when  it  was  beginning  to  get  cool  and 
romantic  her  father  would  appear  on  the  front 
lawn  in  his  shirt  sleeves  armed  with  a  grubbing 
hoe.  Then  he  would  industriously-  begin  to  spend 
the  evening  in  the  removal  of  dandelions.  Such 
camouflage  must  have  been  more  provoking  than 
artful. 

Simple  or  solemn,  artful  or  awkward  shams  are 
very  common.  Camouflage  is  an  international, 
world-wide  game,  and  the  oldest  played.  Much 
•time,  study  and  work  are  spent  in  an  efifort  to  carry 
ofif  clever  shams,  and  if  Addison  believed  not  the 
"solemn  shams''  I  have  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
deceived  by  many  a  one  that  needed  not  any 
solemnity  to  make  it  effective.  If  not  he  cer- 
tainly missed  his  vocation :  he  should  have  been 
a  detective,  not  a  fogging  newspaper  editor. 
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SENIOR  CLASS  DAY. 

Ill  tlii-  i>suc  of  tlic  C'liiMi-s.  cliic'lly  the 
Ahiinnac  Xiiiiihcr.  limited  si>ace  ])n.'veiUs  tlic 
ininliiiji  i)f  the  Senior  essays.  However,  the\ 
will  a])|)ear.  from  time  to  time,  in  siil)>e(|uent 
editions.    The  snhject'-  chosen  are: 

UrDwnsnn,  The  PliilosoplitT  of  .\iiierica 

 M.W   .ACNKS  HlLI.KKK 

W  hy  W'e  .Must  Ue  GchxI    -  Hklkn  h<EM-;  Kust 

.Xiiicrican  History  in  Cooper  .       .       _  . 

-    M.\r(;akkt  Hoxoha  Sui.liv.v.v 

Tr.dianc'i  hiction  and  I-'iction  Writers 

  Lrcii.i.i-:  .M.\KiK  Sca.n'lon 

I  he  Women  of  Kdiication,  I'.kma  I'.knkstimc  Sackndokimi 

l-'eminism,  Revohitionary  and  Cliristian 

RlTH    FkA.NCKS  lilCATTV 

The  Present  Crisis  in  I'ielion  -  Lokktto  IiKoi  ssaki) 
The  Odes  of  ihe  IJihIe  -  -  Mary  Tekksa  Daly 
'rile  I'liildsopliy  (if  Clirisiian  Iluniihly 

I'  KA.NCKS  CaKOLI  .\"K  GlRKAUl) 

'I  lie  Morality  of  Human  Tlioiij,dn    -       -       .  . 

.M  .\i<ii:  Ivi  H  i;i  Ki  nA  Ki-rtk.ni!A(  ii 

l-'ree  Verse        -       -       -    Makv  nuKoriiv  .Mc i )(n<.Ai. 


SON  ATA  Rh:ClT.\LS. 

The  followinj.^  projjrams  were  given  on  Mav 
7  and  2H,  respectively.  I''rom  the  selections  and 
name-"  of  their  master-com]X)sers  one  ma\-  readilv 
jiidj^e  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  dnring  the 
year  by  the  stndents  of  St.  Mary's  Cf)nservatory 
of  Mnsic : 

Selections  from  Carmen  liiccl 

l*'ir>t  I'iano — .Missies  II.  lii  RKi;,  P.  I!aki<ktt 
Second  I'iano — MissKs  11.  ( )'.M  ki.ia.  X.  L.  IIoi.t 
\'iolin — Proi  i  ssok  R.  Si-iiikl 

Sonata,       minor        ....        M riidclssoliu 
.\daKio;  .MleKro  moder;ilo 

Miss  E.  Mki.ov 
Violin — Pkoki;ss(»k  R.  Si:ii)i:t, 

Son.-ita,  0|).  2,1      -       -       -       -       -       1 1  auplliiuunt 
Alleuro  ;  Rondo  .Mlenretto 

Miss  P.  HAKKKTr 
Violin — Pkoi-kssok  R,  Si-idi  i. 

In  Our  lloai  -       -  Coivcn 

.Si.  .Makv'.s  (ii.i  i,  Ci.i:i! 
Piano — Miss  E.  Hrolssakd 
Violin — Pkofkssok  R.  Skidel 


Sonata,  Op  1(K)   Dvorak 

Largihetto;  .\ilei;ro  risoluto 
Miss  H.  Burke 
N'iolin — Pkdi-kssok  R.  Si:niEi, 

X'iolin  (Juarletle         -  ...  I.achncr 

.MiSSKS  R.  1  1  II.I.KKK,  C.  ilRorSSAUl).  M.  Bl,ANCO 

11.  Betz.  C.  Kelly,  F.  Lesczyxski 
M.  Keown,  D.  Hi.MEBAucai 

Sonata.      m;ijor  Moziirl 
Andante  cantahile:  Allegro 

Miss  X.  L.  Holt 
Violin — Proekssuk  R.  Sichiel 

Sonata,  A  minor  Bcctliovcn 

Andante  scherzo  piu  .MIegretto ;  .Allegro  molto 
Miss  B.  O'Melia 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel 

Polonaise       -----/..  Gobbaerls 
iMrst  Piano — .Misses  B.  O'Melia,  P.  Barrett 
Second  Piano — -Misses  H.  Burke,  E.  Meloy 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel 

*     *     *  * 

Syniphonie      -        ......  Haydn 

-Minuetl — Allegro  con  spirito 

Misses  C.  Davis,  C.  Betz 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel 

Scjii.ita,  !•"  major  Grieg 
.Mle.gretto  (|nasi  .\ndante.  Allegro  molto  vivace 
Miss  C.  Betz 

\'iolin--l'R(IFKSSOR  R.  Sl.lDEL 

Sonata,  D  minor  Gadc 

I.ar.ghetto  .Allegro  \i\ace,  .\dagio,  .Allegro 

iiK  iderato 

Miss  G.  Soldani 
Violin — Professor  R.  .Seidel 

l.nllahy  "Jocelyn"  Godard 

M  ISS   v.  (  il  TII  KIIC 

Pi.'ino — Miss  1''.  Broussakd 
\'iolin  obligate) — Professor  R.  Seidel 

Sonata,  (i  niaji>r       -----  Ruhiiislc!n 
Adagio,  Moderato  con  moto 
Miss  C.  Davis 
Violin— Professor  R.  Seidel 

Serenade  Srintbcrl 
h'irst  Violin— Miss  II.  Betz 
Second  Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel 
Piano — Miss  C.  Betz 

Sonata.  G  minor       .       .       _  .  Grieg 

Allegretto  tran(|uillo.  Allegro  animato 
Miss  E.  Broi'ssard 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel 

0\ertiire  "Raymond"  ....  'I'limiias 

l'"irst  Piano — .Misses  C.  Davis,  C.  Betz 
.Second  Piano — Misses  E.  Brohssard,  G.  Soldani 
Violin — Professor  R.  .Seidel 
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EX  nv. Ml  OX. 


.Mi:.\I()RIAl,  \)W  I'ROCiKA.M. 


TIk'  culniiniition  of  a  i)ro>i)(.T(nis  year  in  tlu' 
Department  of  I'^xpression  eanie  on  the  evening 
of  June  8,  when  the  students  appeared  in  an  out- 
of-door  presentation  o{  the  Classical  Greek  Play, 
■"luuhinion."  'I"he  |)er forniance,  given  hcfore 
the  Alumnae,  relatives  and  friends  of  the  stu- 
dents, scored  great  success.  The  roles  were  well- 
ai)i)ointed  and  excellently  carried  out. 

Cast  of  Characters. 

MORTALS. 

luulyiiiion,  a  prince  -  -  Mary  Agnes  Hilleke 
F.iimenides,  hand  friend  of  the  prince  -  Helen  Pipp 
Phrvnia,  with  whom  Endyniion  is  in  love 

Marie  Martin 

Kallisthene,  Eunienides'  betrothed,  Margaret  Meredith 
King  Aeolus  (  Endyniion's  j  -  Marguerite  Ward 
Queen  Hermia  f  Parents  f  Elizabeth  McDougal 
Prie-^f  from  the  Temple  of  Zeus      -      Edith  Hessell 

Erithoe  -       -    Nellie  L.  Holt 

Doris  -      -      Esther  Carrico 

Calycc  -      -    Marybel  Joyce 

Thaleia,  Katherine  Schmalzried 

Alcides  -       Marguerite  Ward 

Diomed  -       -      -     Mary  Okie 

Admetis  -     Elizabeth  Longley 

Phaeon  -       -       Edith  Hessell 


L'hnrus  -  -  -  -  "My  Cduntry  'Tis  of  Tliee" 
Rc(|uicni  (  Meniurial  Piiem  )    -       -    .Miss  Aha  CusrEi.i.o 


Grecian  i^Iaidens 


Grecian  Youths 


m  MORTALS. 

Artemis,  goddess  of  the  chase  and  of  the  moon,  and 

special  guardian  of  the  maidens,  Loretta  McGliire 
Mernics,  tricksy  messenger  of  the  gods    -       -  - 

Helen  O'Malley 

Morpheus,  god  of  sleep 
Pan,  ruler  over  the  forest 


Marguerite  Ward 
Cecilia  Kelly 


Dryads 


Nellie  L.  Holt 
Esther  Carrico 
IMarybel  Joyce 
Katherine  Schmalzried 


Scene:    At  the  foot  of  Mt.  Olympus. 


Laura  St.  Anne  Keller,  Director. 


A  PRAYER. 


1) 


EAR  Sacred  Heart, 

Enduring  once  such  poignant  grief 

And  suffering  untold  agony, 

A  refuge  always  in  our  need, 

Come  now  in  Thy  divinity. 

For  mercy  and  for  strength  we  plead 

.And  in  1"hy  Heart  we  find  relief. 

Ruth  O'Malley,  '19. 


Chorus 
Reading 

( )ratiiHi 

Chorus  - 
Address 
Chorus  - 


"lloly  (jdd  \Vc  Praise  Thy  .Xame'' 
"The  Soul  of  Jeanne  D'Arc 
Miss  Helen  O'Malley 

"Cartlinal  Mercier" 
Mr.  Thomas  Beacon 
of  Uni\-ersity  of  Notre  Dame 

"Sons  of  .America" 

-  The  Rev.  P.  J.  Carroll.  C.  S.  C. 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"' 


MacDOWELL  RECITAL. 
May  24,  1918. 


1.  Polonaise  Op.  46,  No.  12 

2.  Scotch  Poem  Op.  31,  No.  1 
.3.  To  a  Wild  Rose.  Op.  - 

Violin.s — M.  Blanco,  H.  Betz, 

4.  March  Wind  Op.  46,  No.  10 

5.  The  Eagle  Op.  32,  No.  1 

6.  From  an  Indian  Lodge 

Violin— H.  Kust 

7.  lmpro\  isation  Op.  46,  No.  4  - 

8.  .Arabeske  Op.  39.  No.  4 

9.  Moto  Perpetuo,  Op.  46,  No.  2  - 
er       -  - 

iming  - 
Piano — H.  Burke 

11.  Bluette  Op.  46,  No.  8    -       -  - 

12.  Impromptu  Op.  46,  Xo.  11 

13.  Midsununer  Lullaby  Op.  47,  Xo.  2 

Violins — H.  Kust,  R,  Hilleke,  G 

14.  Novellette  Op.  46,  No.  1  - 


10, 


J  A.  The  Clover 

Songs    i  „     T        1  r•^ 

I  B.  In  the  Gloa 


V.  Hawkins 
N.  L.  Holt 
C.  Betz 
C.  Kelly 

-    C.  Betz 
-    H.  Burke 

A.  Brazill 

P.  B.\RRETT 
G.  SOLDANl 
E.  BlSCHOFF 

S.  JolSST 

E.  Broussard 
-  C.Davis 

Broussard 

B.  O'Melia 


NOTES. 

Through  the  Chimes,  St.  Mary's  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  gift  of  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr. 
h>aiik  O'Brien,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  two  vol- 
umes of  the  History  of  Mackinac  by  Edwin  O. 
Wood,  a  work  dedicated  to  Mgr.  O'Brien. 

St.  Mary's  reiterates  her  deep  appreciation  of 
Athletic  Trophies  from  Mr.  S.  T.  A.  Loftus  of 
Chicago.  Robertson  Bros..  Kemble  &  Kuehn,  J. 
C.  Ellsworth,  W.  R.  Baker,  George  Wyman  Co., 
all  of  South  Bend. 

A  generous  check  came  to  St.  Mary's  from  her 
ever  loyal  and  devoted  children,  tlie  St.  Mary's 
Xotre  Dame  Club  of  Chicago. 
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In  loving  remunbrance  of  her  school  davs.  Miss 
Helen  Holland,  class  '17,  of  South  Bend,  has  of- 
fered a  yearly  gift  of  four  Cups  for  attendance 
and  class  work  in  the  Athletic  Department  at 
St.  .Mary's. 

The  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  marks- the  date  of 
I-"irst  Tloly  Communion  f(jr  little  Dorothy  Rend. 

On  June  2,  Lcona  Katheryn  \"oris  receiwd  lier 
I'irst  Holy  Communion. 

The  following  clergy  were  present  at  the  Com- 
mencement exercises :  \  ery  Rev.  Blessing,  D.  D. 
l.i.D.A'ery  Rev.John  Cavanaugh.  D.  D.,  C.  S.  C, 
President  of  Notre  Dame.  Rev.  Andrew  Dooley, 
Detroit,  iMich.,  Rev.  C.  J.  llagerty,  C.  S.  C, 
Rev.  Joseph  (iallagher,  C.  S.  C,  Rev.  W  illiam 
Bolger,  C.  S.  C,  Rev.  1".  J.  Jansen  of  Klkliart. 
Ind.,  Rev.  J.  J.  French,  C.  S.  C. 

The  Honorable  Edward  \.  Hurley,  chairman 
of  the  U.  S.  Ship])ing  Hoard  complimented  St. 
-Mary's  and  the  Alunmae  by  a  brief  call  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  They  were  privileged  to  hear 
-Mr.  liurley  S])eak  for  a  few  niomenls  in  tlie 
liertrand  I'arlor. 

Dn  Saturday,  June  8  the  .\himnae  were  enter- 
tained at  a  five  o'clock  Japanese  tea.  The  hos- 
tess. Mrs.  Ada  .Shepard-lMuerson  of  California, 
who  has  travelled  c.Ntensi\ ely.  l)rought  with  lier 
many  beautiful  ja|)anese  fabrics,  curios,  native 
nuts,  dainty  cakes  and  sugared  fruits.  Her  own 
costtnnc  was  in  keeping  with  the  dis])lay.  The 
hour  was  as  enjoyable  as  it  was  novel. 

I  he  marriage  aiuiouncements  which  have 
come  to  St.  Mary's  since  the  last  issue  of  the 
Ciii.MKs  are  those  of  Marie  Crowell  to  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin James  KIciu  of  h",stlK  rville.  Ta.  ;  Catherine 
McF.neruN  tf)  .Mr.  lOlward  Schnreman  (  amp- 
bell  r,f  I'ark  Ridge.  111.:  .Mary  J.  .Malioney  to 
Lieutenam  Bernard  Joseph  Carney  of  Deming, 
.\'.  .Me.\.,  and  Jeannette  Judie  to  Mr.  Charles  A. 
.MacDonald  of  South  I'lentl.  S(.  Marv's  wishes 
every  ha|)piness  for  their  wedded  life. 


f.LKST.S  ()!■  IJO.XOR  AT  ALUMNAK  l.tXCI  I  i;f)\. 

The  Right  Rev.  .Mgr.  IVter  Blessing,  \  .  (i.. 
I  he  Rev.  J.  J.  l'"rench.  Lieutenant  Ceo.  Sauvage, 


Joseph  (killagher.  W'm.  P.olger,  L'ornelius  llag- 
erty, Mrs.  Ellen  Ryan-Jolly,  Mrs.  Mary  Cav- 
anaugh,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Broussard,  Mrs.  Josephine 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Tom  Walsh,  Mrs.  P>.  Oberwinder, 
Mrs.  M.  Scanlon,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Hilleke,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Sagendorph.  Mrs.  M.  Kingsbury,  Miss  Alice  Sor- 
insen  and  Miss  Fitzgibbons. 


In  the  lull  between  the  chimings  of  Alumnae 
l)ells  came  the  distant  trenndo  of  tolling  which 
numbered  among  the  departed  children  and  friends 
of  St.  Mary's  the  souls  of  .Anna  Wurzburg-Hud- 
son.  alumna,  (irand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Mr.  Claude 
Jubenville,  the  husband  of  Alice  McManus-Ju- 
benville,  Petoskey,  Mich.;  Lieutenant  John 
O'Malley,  Albany,  Mo.;  Mr.  Atarc.  Vincent, 
father  of  Clarissa,  Chicago,  and  Mr.  P.  J.  INlad- 
den.  father  of  Katherinc  Madden.  Chicago. 
K.  I.  p. 


-MI' KTI.Xd  191S. 
.XLL'.MXAK  PRKSKXT  AT  ROI.l,  C  ALL. 

.Mesdames:  Pauline  Murfe)-.Sauter.  Mettie 
'I'uohy-Lampert,  Mary  C'ochran- Ryan,  Emily 
I  'lamondon-Amberg,  Anna  C  'inmea-l'~itzgibbon, 
Lucrezia  St.  Croi.x-Iiohannon,  1  lenrietta  ( )'P)rien- 
Crowley,  Alice  Coady-Cartier,  Mav  llamilton- 
llarber,  Cecelia  Moran-Collins,  .\ngela  Donnelly- 
Kelly,  Mary  Walsh-Walsh,  .Ada  She])ar(l-Emer- 
son,  Nano  Golly-Farabaugh,  Mary  Hines-Sattler, 
Linda  I 'ox-Sanford,  Jeannette  1 1  erbert-.Schoeller, 
Leona  Holden-Moran,  Lucille  lUiker-DeLorenzi, 
Llinor  Kreer-Totman ;  Misses:  Anna  Hunt. 
Delia  l'"itz])atrick,  .\nnie  Clarke,  Mary  Clarke, 
Winifred  Coouey,  bTfie  b'rhardl,  Mary  Sullivan, 
Helen  Cuilfoyle,  Marie  I'roussard,  .Marguerite 
.Moran,  .Sarah  Moran,  .\lai"jnrir  Barrett,  Martina 
.Suiiih,  .Mary  Roach,  Ramona  .Slattery,  Irene 
.Miller,  Ruth  Goodrich,  Catherine  Rempe,  Alice 
Kennedy,  Tcre.sa  Curry,  Mildred  Lambert,  Mary 
(irahs,  Rodna  Hughes,  Marie  .Shaughnessy,  Mary 
Kinney,  Lucille  lloin-an,  Helen  Holland,  .Mildred 
(  rull.  .Mabel  Radican,  Helen  McCarthy,  Dym])na 
Halbach,  I'rances  Lyon,  lulith  (^'Council,  Lucy 
COonlz,  Eloise  Redmond,  Mary  Deur,  Loretta 
Clennon,  Margaret  .Sullivan,  Loretto  linnissard, 
May  .Agnes  Hilleke,  ICrma  .Sagendorph,  Lncile 
."^canlon.  Helen  Irene  Knsl,  Ruth  Pieattv'. 
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(iRADUATIXG  IIOXORS. 


TllK    DkCKKK  or    I'aCHKUOK  of   Pll  Il.dSOl'U  Y   AXD  (iuAIU'- 

ATiNi;  (h)I.I)  Mkdai.s — conferred  on — 

Miss  Ruth  I'Vances  Beatty,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Miss  May  Agnes  Ililleke,  Ensley,  Alabama. 

TllK   Dw.KKK  (IK    ilAC'll  i:i.OR  (IF   AkTS    (ENGLISH  CoURSK) 

(Ikaih  atinc,  Gold  Medals — conferred  on — 

.Miss  Lorettti  Kathryn  Rroussard,  I'eanmont,  Tex. 

Miss  Mary  Teresa  Daly,  St.  Mary's  Xovitiate, 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Miss  Frances  Caroline  Giraud,  St.  Mary's  Noviti- 
ate, Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Miss  Marie  Ethelreda  Kurtenbach,  St.  Mary's  No- 
vitiate, Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Miss  Helen  Irene  Kust,  Wallowa,  Oregon. 

Miss  Mary  McDoiigal,  St.  Mary's  Novitiate,  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana. 

Miss  Emia  E.  Sagendorph,  LaGrange,  Illinois. 

Miss  Lucille  Marie  Scanlon,  Boswell,  Indiana. 

Miss  Margaret  Honora  Sullivan,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Cf.ktificates  for  Three  Years'  Course  in  Home 
Economics — conferred  on  : 

Miss  Clara  Margaret  Costello,  Kewanna,  Indiana. 

Miss  Mary  Irene  Hannegan,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Terrell  Williams,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Certifkatks  fok  Two  Years'  Course  in  Xormaj, 
Tra  1 N I  ng — coif  erred  o  n : 

Miss  Marion  Elizabeth  Flaherty,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
Miss  Anna  Marie  McCarthy,  Clinton,  Iowa. 
.Miss  Ernia  E.  Sagendorph,  LaGrange,  Illinois. 
Miss    Lucille  Marie  Scanlon,  Boswell,  Indiana. 

Diplomas  in  the  Academic  Course — conferred  on: 
Miss  Catherine  Elizabeth  Betz,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Catalina  Davis,    (Davila)  Guadalajara, 

Jalisco,  Mexico. 
Miss  Marion  Erther  Dixon,  Dixon,  Illinois. 
Miss  Berenice  Helen  Dolan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Olive  Josepihine  Hatcher,  Joplin,  Missouri. 
Miss  Anna  Lenore  Johnson,  Kokomo,  Indiana. 
Miss  Cecile  M.  Martin,  Aurora,  Illinois. 
Miss  Irene  Marie  Vivian  Matthew^s,  South  Bend, 

Indiana. 

Miss  Mildred  Marie  Miller,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Miss  Kathryn  Leonore  Moran,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Willow  T.  O'Brien,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Miss  Mary  Agnes  O'Neil,  Akron,  Oliio. 
Miss  Alice  M.  Pottinger,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Edna  F.  M.  Sagendorph.  LaGrange,  Illinois. 
Miss  Adelaide  H.  Walsh,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


CERTIFICATES  AND  ATHLETIC  PRIZES. 


Certificate  in  Latin  (Six  Years'  Course)  conferred 
on: 

Miss  Marilla  Maude  Greene,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Miss  Ruth  Cecilia  Hilleke,  Ensley,  xAlabama. 
Miss  Helen  Irene  Kust,  Wallowa,  Oregon. 
Miss  Bernice  Mary  O'Melia,  St.  Louis,  Michigan. 
Miss  Agnes  Lenore  Rauh,  Ottawa,  Ohio. 

Certificate  in  Art  (Five  Years'  Course) — conferred 
on : 

Miss  Margaret  Mary  Meredith,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Certificates  for  Completing  the  Advanced  Course  in 
the  Art  Progressive  Series  in  Mltsic  —  con- 
ferred on: 

Miss  Catherine  Betz,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Estelle  Broussard,  Beaumont,  Texas. 
Miss  Catalina  Davis,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 
Miss  Grace  Soldani,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma. 

Certificates  for  Completing  the  Intermediate  Course 
IN  THE  Art  Progressive  Series  in  Music — con- 
ferred on: 

Miss  Phylis  Barrett,  Dunlap,  Iowa. 
Miss  Antoinette  Brazill,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
Miss  Estelle  Broussard,  Beaumont,  Texas. 
Miss  Helen  Burke,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Eunice  Meloy,  Townsend,  Montana. 
Miss  Bernice  O'Melia,  St.  Louis,  Michigan. 


Certificates  for  Complktixg  the  Elementary  Course 
IN  the  Art  Progressive  Series  in  Music — con- 
ferred on : 

Miss  Susa  Andreas,  Pierceton,  Indiana. 
Miss  Agnes  Bailey,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  Phylis  Barrett,  Dunlap,  Iowa. 
Miss  Luisa  Benitez,  Monterrey,  Mexico. 
Miss  Eugenia  Bischoff,  Wnusau,  Wisconsin. 
Miss  Ethel  Brooks,  Dowagiac,  Michigan. 
Miss  Estelle  Broussard,  Beaumont,  Texas. 
Miss  Helen  Burke,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Helen  Clapp,  Albion,  Indiana. 
Miss  Marion  Collopy,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Aline  Constantin,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
Miss  Eula  Lee  Costley,  .Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Florence  Guthrie,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Vera  Hawkins,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Thelma  Hoeny,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Miss  Nellie  Lee  Holt,  Falls  City,  Nebraska. 
Miss  Irma  Howard,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
Miss  Alice  Johnson,  Rawlins,  Wyoming. 
Miss  Norma  Keenan,  Sheridan,  Wyoming. 
Miss  Irene  Kehoe,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Anne  Kelleher,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Miss  Cecilia  Kelley,  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
Miss  Mary  Langan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Julia  LeCour,  Kankakee,  Illinois. 
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Miss  Rcgina  LeSeure,  Dan\  illc,  Illinois. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Mahoney,  Rawlin?.  Wyomin^r. 

Miss  Irene  Matthews,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Miss  Icanette  Pick,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Miss  Mary  Purnian,  W'aynesburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Mercedes  Rcnipe,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Helen  Rend.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Dorothea  Ryno,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 

Miss  Edna  Sagendori)h,  LaGrange,  Illinois. 

Miss  Ernia  Sagendorph,  LaGrange,  Illinois. 

Miss  Marie  Schuster,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Helen  Sniidt,  Rohy,  Indiana. 

Miss  Miriam  Sugrue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Ramona  Wood,  lieeville,  Texas. 

I  nk  "Amkkicax  Pe.nman"  Ckktificates  of  Prokiciency 
— conferred  on  : 

Miss  Katherine  Brazil,  Michigan  City,  Indiana. 

Miss  Frances  Casey,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Eileen  Cutter,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mi.ss  Noma  Ilammon,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Miss  Irene  Kchoe,  South  I'cnd,  Indiana. 

Miss  Mary  Langan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Margaret  Mellett,  Anderson,  Indiana. 

Miss  Ernia  Eleanore  Neffe,  Superior,  Arizona. 

Students'  Final  Certificates  in  the  Palmer  Metiioh 
OK  Business  W'RrriNf; — conferred  on: 
Miss  Margarita  Blanco,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 
Miss  Marcella  Hynes,  Flint,  Michigan. 
Miss  Cecilia  Kelley,  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
Miss  Alice  Pottingcr,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Certificates  for  I  mi-rove. \ie\t  in  the  Palmer 
Method — conferred  on : 

Miss  Beatrice  Bakes,  i-'ort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Miss  Maria  Luisa  Blanco,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 
Mi.ss  Ethel  Hahn,  Napoleon,  Ohio. 
Miss  Edith  Hesfell,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Miss  Lenore  Johnson.  Kokonio,  Indiana. 
Miss  Helen  Mills,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
-Miss  Susie  Reynolds,  Wagoner,  Oklahoma. 
Miss  Edna  Sagendorph,  LaGrange,  Illinois. 
Miss  Ruth  Stoll,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 


PRIZF.S  IX  SEXIOR  ATlll.l'  I'IC  DF P ARTM  I'.X'T. 
tennis. 

Tennis  Singles:  Afargarct  Meredith,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey. 

Tennis  Doubles:  Silver  Mounted  Racquets — Collef/i- 
ales — Dorothea  Hackett,  Xcw  .Albany,  Ind. ;  Ruth 
Hilleke,  Ensley,  Alabama. 

Tennis  Doubles:  Academics — Ethel  Hahn,  Napoleon, 
Ohio;  Alice  Pottinger,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

arch  ery. 

'I  liii-d  \v:ir  Cup — Claudia  Redmond,  New  Yoi-k  City, 
X.  V. 

CANOE. 

Canoe  Doriii.Ks:  Third  Year  Cup  and  llamilton-Sta- 
pleton  Medal'-^  Gladys  Rempe,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Cup — Evalyn  Linville,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

TUC,  of  WAR. 

.St.  Mary's  Seals— .\nne  Kelleher,  DesMoines,  Iowa; 
Dorothy  Kiplinger,  Omaha,  Nebraska ;  Evalyn  Lin- 
\ille,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Margaret  Meredith,  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  CLASS  WORK. 

The  Helen  Holland  Cup — College — Esther  Burke,  Wes- 
ley, Iowa;  .Iciidciiiy — Mona  Keown,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


(,K  ADIA  TIXC.  AX!)  i)l'.P(  )RTM  I' XT  IIOXORS. 
TiiK  Preparatory  Department. 


CeKTIFK  ATES  FOR  CoMI'LETINC,  THE  PREPARATORY  CoURSE 

— conferred  on  : 

.\li  ^  llclcn  P.iulinc  lirazil,  Michigan  City,  Indiana. 
Mi--s  .Mildred  Df>nncrst;ig,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Mi-s  Rose  .Marblcston,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Catherine  Patricia  Martin,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Hamiah  Jo-ephine  Moore,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Miss  Emma  Marian  Mullin,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
.Miss  Constance  Mary  O'Donnell,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Df.i-oktment  Honors  Par  Excellence — conferred  on  : 
Juniors:    Viola  Morrison;    Elizabeth  Obcrwinder; 

Margaret  Seib. 
Minims:   I^uise  Frank;  Alice  Keenan  ;  Mary  Eliz- 
abeth Lyon,  Virginia  Salerno. 


l''ikST  Honors — conferred  on: 

.lu'nicrs:  Louise  liarlcy;  M;iry  Jane  Johnston ;  Eve- 
lyn Lauth ;  Dorotliy  Mcndon ;  l'".sthcr  Pace; 
Louise  Saltier. 

Minims:  Brunilda  Franscn ;  Exilona  Hamilton; 
Dorothy  Tall)ol ;  Helen  Willett. 

I  loNORAiti.Y  Mentioned  : 

Juniors:  Katliryn  Dooley ;  Kalhryii  Keenan;  Rose 
Marble.none. 

Minims:  Jean  Dooley;  Virginia  Dooley;  Dorothy 
Upson. 

gymnastics. 

The  Helen  Holland  Cup  for  Attendance  and  Class 
Work  : 

Junior  DefcrlmenI :  Dorothy  Mendcn. 
Minim  Department :   Louise  Frank. 


w 


Fashion  s 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  lai^e  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 
114  W.  Washington  Ave. 
SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO-Eye.  METRY--to  Measure 

Miy  methods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  the  EYES 
for  the  adaptation 
of  lenses  for  tlie 
correction  of  defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes. 
Lilasses  fitted  under  this  system 
I'e  invariably  found  satisfactory 
iind  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Plione  2299. 

I)R.  JOHIV  H.  El. I>IS,  Optometrist, 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 


KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 

Oliver  Opera  Mouse  BIdg.  Personal  Attention 


Home  Phone,  1474. 


Bell  Phone,  660. 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,   DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER, 

Dealer  In  Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 

820   EAST   COLFAX  AVENUE. 


Calumet  Tea  Sc  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  CofiFees 

Mfs.  of  Arlston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Opera  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

W e  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310   W.   Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocl^s  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 

Priests'  Albs,  Priests'  Snppliea. 

Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 


Eyes  Examined 


Glasses  Properly  Fitted 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

Optometrists  and  Manufacturing  Opticians 

230  S.  Michigan  St. 

Established  1900  Both  Phone 


Offic 


Bell  886 
Home  5842 


Reside 


Home  5702 
Bell  3561 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Corner  Main  and  Washington 


South  Bend,  Ind. 


Office 
Bell    Phone  689 
Home  Phone  789 


Residence 
Belt  Phone  1162 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIAWA. 

J.  M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,    Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  comer  suite,  6th  door. 


*^irrllnK  Sllvrr  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

StrrllDic  Sllvrr  2  and  4-Pln  Sets, 
sirrllnic  Sllvrr  and  Enamel  Cuff  Links 
ROSARY  nE.\DS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOUTlt    BBND.  INDIANA 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENU  INDIANA 


St.  Angela's  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 

St.  AnKrla'n  Academy, 

MORRIS,  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  <i  Co. 

The  Prescription 

DRUGGISTS 
of  South  Bend 

Both  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave. 


KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phono  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  Wr.l  Jrffcr,  n  Blvd. 
0(  p.  Poll  Office 

Kodaks.  Albums  and  Pholo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upnn  request. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co, 

Miinufacturera  of  and  Dealers  in 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Shingles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  M.111,  S.  Michigan 
St..  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mlshawaka,  Ind. 


'    No  Home  is  C 


ipiete 


without  a  Piano 


The  Lyon  6  Healv  Piano — Style  K 

$350 

I.  the  BKST  PIANO  VALUE  in  America  To.l.iy 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 

LYON   &   HiEALY    -    -    -  CHICAGO 

Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Unvlrn    Laundry    Co.,    2340-Sl  Cotla^e 
(irove  Ave.,  ChloaKo,  I*lione 
Caliiinot  1070. 

We  make  a  .specialty  of  laundering 
latilps'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  Is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  <Sr  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Ksllmates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Mi  lnl   Sky   MKh«a,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  llooflnic. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Yellow  Taxicab  and 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Michigan  St.  and  Colfax  Aveni 


Bell  Phone3 
514 

22 


Home  Phones 
5515 

5022 


CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE 

Special  call.-;  to  or  finni  St.  Mar.\'s 
one  or  two  Passengers,  $1.00,  and  5 
I'or  pach  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Passeng 
rales.     Seven   Passenger   Cars  for 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

607  Mill  Street,  KENDALLVILLB,  INi 


We 

Beper  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S 

i:tl  Nortli  Mioliienn  Street, 
Soutit  Bend. 

Fine  Imported  Cutler 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  &  S0^ 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  1.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

|.;X«HJISITK   FKAMISS   AND  GIFT 
IMCTUIIKS. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Laxington  Sta. 

BALTIMORE.  MD, 

raportcrs  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 
Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

Wt  make  and  ke«p  ta  atoefe  eTerjr  titmm 
•f  s«oda  repaired  br  differeat 
Rellaiona  Commaaltiea. 


lenry  0.  Durand,     David  C.  Bradley, 
CalTln  Duraud.      J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kaaper. 

BstabUBhod  1861 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Suocesaors  to  H.  C  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

l<akv,  fnlon  and  BbbIo  Sta. 
CHiCAQO 


lome  Phone  5392        Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  Q.,  Mgr. 
kir.  Washington  Ave.  and  Lafayette  St. 


...FINEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  ladieii' 
toilet  The  largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Always  fresli  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds.  Hudnuts, 
Woodworths'  Colgates,  Houbigants, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 


Coonley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month;  two 
months  or  more,  35 
cents  a  month;  one 
year,  $4;  by  mail, 
postage  paid  cash  in 
advance. 


When  You  Want 

 New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

come  to 


"Mirror"  Candles  sold  here  exdu^ely. 


Nohiles  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKE  THE 
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ON  MODERATION. 
Nellie  Lee  Holt,  '21. 

THE  boldest  ship  imist  shun  a  rocky  shore, 
And  dares  not  sail  upon  the  unknown  deep ; 
The  oldest  pilots  faithful  vigils  keep, 
.^s  if  the  misty  future  they  explore; 
About  them  raging  tempests,  loud,  may  roar, 
And  angry  waves  in  treacherous  tumult  leap, 
Though  hostile  winds  from  battle  never  sleep. 
The  middle  course  will  hold,  they  seek  no  more. 

So,  man,  the  golden  mean  will  keep  thee  strong. 

Be  temperate,  then,  fear  not  uncertain  day: 
Thy  part  shall  be  above  the  idle  throng. 

If  dreaded  troubles  come,  hold  fast  thy  way, 
Though  cares  harass  thee,  laugh  !    keep  hope  as  long, 

Re  glad ;  in  tempered  paths,  sweet  hope  will  stay. 


GREAT  NOVELS  OF  GREAT  WARS. 


Lx>RETTO  DOVLE,  B.  A.,  '19. 


No  single  event  in  history  has  provoked  so 
proHfic  and  short-Hved  a  body  of  fiction,  as 
the  war  just  passed.  From  the  considera- 
tion of  its  various  phases,  there  has  sprung  a  bulk 
of  literature  as  varied  in  content  as  are  the  sev- 
eral events  that  called  it  forth.  To  appreciate 
just  how  poor  this  war  literature  is,  we  need  only 
compare  it  with  novels  of  other  great  wars.  Per- 
haps the  only  war  that  has  involved  as  many  and 
varied  peoples  as  the  great  War  was  the  Crusades, 
while  the  struggles  that  have  meant  as  much  in 
the  history  of  our  own  country  are  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Civil  war.  All  of  these  have  been 
the  subject  of  great  novels  which  are  also  .Ameri- 
can novels. 

Scott,  by  virtue  of  his  "Ivanhoe"  and  "The  Tal- 
i,-man,"  might  be  considered  the  novelist  pir  excel- 
lence of  the  Crusades  were  it  not  for  such  excel- 
lent books  as  tha  'A'ia  Crucis"  of  Marion  Craw- 
ford. Though  Crawford  was  born  in  Alarena, 
Italy,  he  is  American  by  parentage  and  in  fact  in 
everything  excejit  the  accident  of  birthplace,  and 
with  such  men  as  Lew  Wallace  and  William 
Dean  Howells  he  has  made  the  modern  American 


novel  a  reality  of  unquestioned  literary  quality 
and  place.  He  is  preeminently  an  historical  nov- 
elist and  a  captain  of  romance.  But  above  these 
essentials  he  has  in  his  best  works  risen  to  fine 
ethical  and  spiritual  heights,  which  reflect  not 
merely  level  front  views  of  life  but  give  perspec- 
tive, significance,  and  interpretation.  Via  Crucis 
is  such  a  book.  It  is  a  story  of  the  third  crusade, 
not  a  story  of  the  whole  crusade,  but  as  put  in 
motion  by  that  dominating  and  magnetic  char- 
acter Saint  Bernard,  and  as  afifecting  definitely 
the  life  of  one  man,  Gilbert. 

This  crusade  was  above  all  others  actuated  by 
an  unsullied  religious  motive  in  the  purpose  of 
wresting  from  defilement  the  sacred  toinb  in 
which  "God  had  rested  Him  of  His  crucified 
manhood."  Not  for  the  honor  of  men  but  for 
their  dishonor.  The  crusaders  discerned  the 
meaning  of  the  pilgrimage  and  the  anticipation 
of  the  spiritual  joy  to  be  theirs  set  their  minds 
and  hearts  aflame  with  a  divine  fire.  It  was  to 
these  anxious  souls  that  Saint  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  preached  the  third  crusade.  In  his  very 
rlance  this  holy  monk  held  the  potency  of  trans- 
forming as  thoueh  by  a  divine  power  the  hardest 
heart  to  one  of  love  divine,  as  his  gentle  voice 
uttered  in  pleasing,  persuasive  words  the  cause 
of  Christ.    The  actuating  motive  of  their  aspira- 
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tions  was  not  to  be  earthly  gains  or  temporal 
benefits  and,  in  fact,  such  were  presented  as  obsta- 
cles in  their  path  to  the  attainment  of  their  true 
purpose,  the  greater  glory  of  God.  With  such 
inspirations  the  cru.saders  set  out  to  rescue  the 
sacred  resting  place  of  Christ  determined  to  give 
their  lives  if  need  be  for  the  honor  of  the  Man 
God,  Who  had  delivered  them  by  His  Cross,  and 
Who  was  now  to  show  them  the  way  of  the  cross. 

In  Gilbert  Warde  we  find  reflected  the  spirit 
of  the  Crusader  whose  firm  determination  and 
unwavering  will  are  those  of  one  convinced  that 
the  cause  he  follows  is  right.  Gilbert  as  a  boy 
had  seen  his  father  treacherously  killed  in  battle 
by  Sir  Arnold  de  Curboil  who  afterwards  mar- 
ried Gilbert's  mother.  By  the  laws  of  the  Church 
this  prevented  his  own  marriage  with  Beatrice, 
Sir  Arnold's  daughter.  In  order  to  gain  favor 
with  the  King  Steven,  his  mother  disinherited 
her  son  who  had  been  faithful  to  Empress  Maude. 
We  are  made  to  feel  that  the  conflicting  emotions 
which  (iill)crt  knows  upon  realizing  the  treach- 
ery of  his  mf>ther  whom  he  had  always  held  in 
highest  esteem,  and  in  whom  he  had  "believed  as 
in  heaven."  Xow  he  nmst  give  u])  all  even  his 
inheritance  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Church — Beatrice.  Tie  goes  to  the  Holy  Land  to 
erase  forever  from  his  mind  tlie  remembrance 
of  his  unjust  disinheritance  by  his  mother  and 
to  seek  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  rest  an.!  solace  for 
liis  turbident  soul.  Here  he  fights  bravely  lead- 
iiig  to  victory  many  disheartened  Crusaders 
against  overwhelming  armies,  for  he  is  above  all 
a  leader  of  men. 

In  the  Holy  City  he  finds  the  end  of  his  Via 
Crucis.  Beatrice  who  has  accompanied  Queen 
Eleanor  on  the  Crusade  Gilbert  learns  is  in 
Jerusalem.  lie  seeks  her  out  finding  that  he  has 
come  only  in  time  to  save  her  from  the  co- 
workers of  her  cruel  father  yXrnold  dc  Curboil. 
The  latter  had  been  killed  as  he  was  about  to 
execute  a  plot  to  kill  Gilbert.  He  was  amply  re- 
warded for  his  sufTerings  for  the  sake  of  the 
faith  with  a  peace  of  soul  and  the  realization  of 
a  holy  joy  as  the  glory  of  God  lies  not  in  adorning 
riches  but  in  men's  sinful  souls.  Here  is  a  novel 
made  out  of  heroic  stufTF  into  a  noble  book, — the 
divinely  impelling  force  is  none  other  than  a 
mystic  and  a  saint  and  the  characters  through 
which  the  real  significance  of  the  Crusades  is 
portrayed  are  the  noble  Gilbert  and  the  lovely 
Beatrice.    History  has  given  us  all  manner  of 


false  and  distorted  estimates  of  the  Crusades  as 
historical  events.  Here  is  a  novel  which  reflects 
clearly  and  unmistakably  the  purifying  and  sanc- 
tifying efifect  that  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  be  it 
through  outward  pilgrimage  or  inward  Crucifix- 
ion, must  have  on  life. 

In  the  history  of  our  country  the  struggle 
which  has  meant  as  much  to  us  nationally,  as 
the  Crusades  did  nine  hundred  years  ago  inter- 
nationally, is  the  Revolution.  It  was  actuated  by 
the  same  love  of  freedom  which  inspired  the 
first  American  settlers  to  seek  in  this  country  a 
refuge  from  persecution.  Cooper  is  the  novelist 
of  the  Revolution.  Living  so  close  to  the  strug- 
gle he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  war,  and  has 
epitomized  the  heroic  patriotism  and  undaunted 
courage  of  young  America  in  his  novel  "The  Spy." 
Harvey  Birch,  typical  of  the  sjnrit  of  sacrifice 
was  prompted  by  the  need  of  the  American 
army  to  volunteer  his  services  in  a  manner  by 
wliicli  more  actual  assistance  would  be  ren- 
dered than  from  soldiery.  lie  took  upon  himself 
the  duties  of  a  spy,  concealing  his  identitv  by 
assuming  the  role  of  a  peddler,  l^nknown  to 
eilher  the  liritish  or  .American  army  he  was 
hunted  down  and  many  times  death  sentence 
passed  upon  him  by  those  very  officers  whose 
]iurp()se,  though  unknown  to  tliem,  was  in  com- 
mon with  his.  He  had  given  up  his  home,  friends, 
and  even  his  name.  He  was  risking  his  life  daily 
for  his  country's  freedom.  And  now  he  had  to 
guard  his  life  from  that  coiuitry's  officers,  as  he 
was  not  allowed  to  reveal  himself  even  to  them. 
Often  limes  he  was  tempted  to  give  himself 
over  to  the  enemy  and  relieve  his  soul  from  its 
terrible  anxiety.  But  each  time  he  was  buoyed 
up  l)y  the  great  love  for  his  country  and  putting 
the  cowardly  thought  from  him  he  renewed  his 
efforts  with  marvelf)us  strength  of  will.  We  find 
ir.  the  old  man  the  culmination  of  his  unflinching 
loyalty  as  a  youth.  In  his  answer  to  Washington, 
who  offers  him  payment  for  his  inestimable 
service  to  the  government,  he  says  that  as  long 
as  he  is  able  he  will  work  for  himself.  The  prof- 
fered money  he  returns  to  the  treasury  of  the 
nation  that  she  may  have  tlic  more  to  help  her  in 
the  difficult  task  of  reconstruction.  What  was 
more  he  ke]it  the  secret  of  his  identity  continuing 
to  live  as  a  ])eddler  unknown  to  friends  or  rela- 
tives. The  motive  actuating  Harvey  Birch's 
patriotism  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  nobler 
heroism  which  was  realized  in  the  great  war  in 
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which  so  many,  in  true  heroic  daring  offered  their 
hves  in  barter  tor  justice  not  only  for  their  own 
country  but  for  tlic  world. 

Our  second  great  war  was  truly  momentous 
as  the  Revolution.  The  significance  of  the  Civil 
War  did  not  consist  so  much  in  the  largeness  of 
tlie  adventure  as  in  the  important  lesson  it  taught 
— that  a  nation  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  The  question  of  slavery  was  of  real  im- 
portance to  the  Soudi  Init  still  more  important 
perhaps  was  that  of  State's  Rights. 

Winston  Churchill,  himself  born  in  Missouri, 
has  depicted  the  sincerity  of  purpose  and  deter- 
mination of  both  North  and  South  to  lind  a  solu- 
tion for  the  problem.  He  has  given  us  the  noblest 
picture  in  ficticn  of  President  Lincoln,  a  man  of 
sorrows.  In  the  Crisis  the  pride  of  the  South  as 
working  against  the  inflexibility  of  the  North  is 
represented  by  the  character  of  \'irginia  Carvel 
and  Steven  Brice.  Steven  "the  young  Yankee" 
from  Boston  and  his  mother  came  to  St.  Louis 
where  he  started  his  law  practise.  He  aroused  a 
personal  dislike  against  himself  in  Virginia,  the 
daughter  of  Col.  Carvel,  a  true  Southerner  in 
views  and  sympathies.  This  feeling  was  increased 
by  his  raising  the  bid  made  by  a  cousin  of  Vir- 
ginia for  a  slave  girl  whom  she  wanted.  He  had 
really  bought  the  girl  that  he  might  set  her  free, 
thus  keeping  a  promise  made  to  the  girl's  mother. 
He  had  spent  all  his  money  in  so  doing  but  this 
was  only  a  second  consideration  for  his  whole 
soul  went  out  to  the  poor  girl's  mother  who  had 
beeged  him  to  free  her. 

It  was  some  years  later  that  Virginia  learned 


of  his  true  purpose  in  buying  the  slave  girl.  Dur- 
ing this  time  she  had  been  forced  to  admire  the 
manliness  and  sterling  qualities  of  the  North- 
erner, but  it  was  not  until  after  the  war  that  she 
realized  the  truth — that  she  loved  him  more  than 
her  cousin  to  whom  she  was  engaged.  Thus  by 
compromises  on  both  sides  the  union  of  the 
North  and  South  was  accomplished  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Lincoln  a  stronger  bond  of 
united  states  attained.  The  results  of  the  Civil 
war  can  be  realized  in  their  true  significance  now, 
for  we  have  seen  the  results  of  the  states  united 
under  one  powerful  head.  However,  it  will  be 
only  some  later-day  Crawford.  Cooper  or  Churchill 
who  will  be  able  to  appraise  the  effects  of  so 
colossal  a  struggle  as  the  Great  JJ'ar.  Joyce 
Kilmer  said,  "The  only  sort  of  book  I  care  to 
write  about  the  war  is  the  sort  people  will  read 
after  the  war  is  over, — a  century  after  it  is  over.'' 
We  are  too  close  to  the  actual  facts  to  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  cause  or  to  foresee  effects.  The 
significance,  the  meaning  of  it  all  is  blurred  by 
very  nearness.  It  is  impossible  that  out  of  so 
much  courage  on  the  part  of  American  men  and 
women  great  Literature  should  not  result.  Some 
indications  of  it  there  have  been  in  such  books 
a'^  Dorothy  Canfield's  "Home  Fires  in  France" 
and  John  Ayscough's  "French  Window's."  But 
certainly  none  of  the  highly  colored  and  extreme 
books,  which  the  war  has  called  forth  in  such 
abundance,  have  any  permanent  value  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  this  great  international  paroxysm  ;  the 
great  novels  of  this  last  great  war  are  yet  to  be 
written. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  WELCOME. 
Mary  Marilla  Browne,  '20. 

DRUMS  are  beating,  banners  waving. 
Soldiers  march  in  glad  array, 
Glorious  victors  turning  homeward 
From  the  thickest  of  the  fray. 


Proud  of  you,  we  try  to  show  it 
In  our  shouts  and  songs  to  you, 

Well  we  know  your  worthy  valor, 
Well  we  know  your  spirit  true. 

Welcome  to  our  living  heroes 
Is  a  splendid,  happy  thing. 

But  the  sweeter,  happier  welcome 
Is  the  song  the  angels  sing. 


In  the  glorious  heavenly  kingdom 

Where  they  meet  and  greet  our  boys. 

Not  with  drums  nor  shouts  nor  laughter, 
Not  with  rattle,  din  or  noise. 

But  with  music,  sweet,  celestial. 

Stealing  softly  from  above, 
Giving  welcome  to  the  soldiers 

Who  have  died  to  show  their  love. 
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MY  PRAYER. 

RvTH  O'Mallev,  '19. 

AG.ARDEX.  my  beloved,  behold 
.\  fountain  sealed,  a  place  apart, 
With  heritage  of  gifts  untold 
Endowing  richly  soul  and  heart. 
The  fragrance  of  the  fairest  flowers 
Exhaling,  earth's  most  precious  dowers. 

And  as  I  leave  the  shelter  now 
Of  your  protecting  walls,  I  pray 
Your  glorious  spirit  me  endow, 
That  I  beneath  your  guidance  stay. 
And  let  my  garden's  harvest  be 
Fair  fruitage  for  eternity. 


MEMORIES  OF  ST.  MARY'S. 


Xancy  Daly,  '19. 

E\'ERY  College  that  professes  to  be  some- 
thing- more  than  a  business  enterprise  where 
the  carefully  labelled  commodity,  learning, 
is  sole,  boasts  of  tracHtions,  time  honored  customs, 
and  an  atmosphere  that  expresses  the  school's 
spirit  and  ideals.  No  two  Colleges  are  alike. 
The  difference  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
between  Yale  and  Harvard,  between  Notre  Dame 
and  a  State  University  is  felt  by  everyone  that 
comes  in  contact  with  them.  So  it  is  with  St. 
Mary's.  Her  cliildrcn  love  to  tliink  of  her  as 
fliffc-rent  from  every  other  school  in  the  world. 
Other  schools  may  boast  of  avenues  and  chapels 
but  to  the  St.  Mary's  girl  there  is  only  one  avenue 
of  leafy  maples  and  stately  sycamores  and  one 
chapel,  I^reto.  The  sweetest  memories  of  my 
College  days  are  of  such  homely  old-fashioned 
things  as  collation,  the  morning  walk  and  the 
clothes  room. 

No  one  who  has  ever  strolled  beneath  the  flam- 
ing maples  and  seen  the  golden  dome  of  Notre 
Dame  shining  through  the  maze  of  trees  can  for- 
get the  thrill  of  joy  she  exi)erienced  at  the  sheer 
beauty  of  it  all.  The  eloquent  stillness  of  early 
mr)rning.  the  care-free  mirth  of  companions,  the 
wilfl  rush  to  touch  the  letter-stone  to  insure  the 
reception  of  the  long  looked  for  letter,  each 
played  an  indispensable  part  in  the  drama  of  the 
morning  walk.  Then,  too.  there  was  the  cher- 
ished hope  that  some  day  the  walk  would  con- 
tinue into  the  forbidden  campus  across  the  way. 


That  it  never  did,  did  not  destroy  our  belief  that 
some  day  it  would. 

As  a  source  of  inspiration  the  avenue  and  inci- 
dentally the  morning  walk  had  no  equal  unless  it 
was  tlie  spring.  What  freshman  ever  struggled 
through  her  first  year  without  imagining  herself 
to  be  inspired  to  dilate  upon  its  beauties?  And 
if  perchance  a  girl  was  hicky  enough  to  escape 
the  infectious  inspiration  the  subject  was 
straightway  assigned  in  class.  In  my  own  Fresh- 
man days  I  was  foolish  enough  to  attempt  a 
fairy  tale  about  it.  As  I  remember  it  I  was  a 
princess  (why  I  should  feel  privileged  to  insinu- 
ate myself  into  the  nobility  I  do  not  know)  and 
the  maples  were  dragons  with  tongues  of  flame 
that  barrerl  my  way  to  freedom.  I  see  now  that 
my  fairy  tale  was  wrong.  I  was  not  a  prisoner 
and  the  maples  were  not  dragons  but  angels  with 
flaming  swords  who  kept  us  "remote  from  the 
obvious  and  untainted  by  the  commonplace." 

No  month  is  more  beautiful  than  May  and  no 
where  is  May  more  beautiful  than  at  St.  Mary's. 
The  sky  there  is  a  little  brighter.  The  odor  of 
lilacs  is  everywhere.  But  lest  any  one  imagine 
that  our  hands  ever  profaned  the  hlac  hedges,  i 
hasten  to  affirm  that  only  the  most  sacrilegious 
of  us  ever  dared  to  desecrate  the  sacred  hedges. 
The  lilacs  were  always  reserved  for  the  May 
time  altars,  and  such  altars !  Surely  the  Queen 
of  Heaven  as  she  looked  down  upon  her  shrines 
heaped  high  with  the  choicest  blossoms  of  tlje 
May  and  alight  with  tapers  must  have  rejoiced 
at  the  loyalty  of  her  children.  Our  flowers,  vio- 
lets, spring  beauties,  triliinns  (first  in  all  her- 
bariums), were  gathered  in  tlie  ravine,  most  mys- 
terious and  enticing  of  spots,  or  in  the  woods. 
Sometimes  a  chosen  few  would  go  on  a  long  walk 
with  a  favorite  Sister,  sometimes  a  class  would 
go,  but  the  walks  that  we  enjoyed  the  most  were 
those  on  which  the  whole  school  went.  Then  we 
rambled  where  and  how  we  chose,  gathered 
flowers  or  filled  our  souls  with  the  joyousness  of 
spring  as  we  preferred. 

No  doubt  other  .schools  have  collation,  for 
himger  T  believe  is  universal.  But  no  where  T 
know  of  is  collation  the  ceremony  that  it  is  at 
St.  Mary's.  To  mo  it  almo.st  seemed  to  rival 
Memorial  and  May  day  processions.  At  the 
sound  of  the  bell  a  himdred  ravenous  girls 
filerl  past  a  tray  of  bread,  sometimes  hot 
bread  with  butter,  sometimes  bread  a  little  less 
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fresh,  with  honey  or  jelly.  If  ordinary  collation 
was  a  ceremony,  special  collation  was  a  series  of 
rites.  On  those  occasions,  instead  of  rushing 
down  to  the  collation  room  we  waited  breath- 
lessly in  the  recreation  hall  until  our  class  was 
called.  Then  class  by  class  we  filed  into  the 
collation  room  where  we  each  received  our  al- 
lotted portion,  three  round  molasses  cookies  and 
three  old-fashioned  peppermint  sticks.  Never  did 
candy  or  cookies  have  such  a  welcome  or  taste 
so  good. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  Senior  Collation,  that 
most  exclusive  of  all  repasts.  I  can  remember 
as  though  it  were  yesterday,  when  as  a  hungry 
Freshman  I  watched  the  Seniors  marching  down 
the  back  stairway  for  their  collation.  I  envied 
them  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  Even  their 
Saturday  night  dinners  did  not  affect  me  so  much. 
Perhaps  my  aesthetic  soul  was  so  enwrapped  with 
the  beauty  of  the  table  with  its  flowers  and  soft 
lights  that  I  considered  the  food  merely  as  part 
of  the  decorations.  I  do  not  know.  But  the 
Senior  collation  was  always  a  source  of  irritation. 
There  were  certain  daring  Freshmen  who  invar- 
iably took  the  Seniors'  pie,  eclaires,  or  whatever 
delectable  dessert  was  set  apart  for  them.  Gour- 
mand as  I  was,  at  least  I  resisted  that  tempta- 
tion. But  that  did  not  save  me  from  the  Pre- 
fect's announcement,  "Freshmen  will  please 
leave  the  Seniors  collation  untouched."  Often 
as  I  heard  it,  and  it  was  a  fortnightly  announce- 
ment, I  always  felt  that  the  prefect  was  looking 
straight  at  me. 

The  clothes  room  though  hardly  as  poetic  or 
romantic  a  place  as  the  avenue  vied  with  it  for 
our  affection.  The  minute  collation  was  over 
there  was  a  mad  rush  to  the  narrow  room,  case- 
lined  almost  to  the  ceiling  where  our  clothes 
were  kept  in  neat  little  bundles.  We  got  these 
bundles  only  once  a  week  but  that  did  not  pre- 
vent us  from  asking  daily.    It  was  fun  to  ask 


and  be  refused,  to  trump  up  an  excuse  and  note 
the  look  of  amusement  on  Sister's  face  as  she 
listened  to  our  lame  story.  It  was  fun,  too,  to 
smuggle  in  a  piece  of  forbidden  bread  and  nibble 
at  it  while  no  one  was  looking.  And  it  was  not 
an  unpleasant  pastime  before  Easter  or  Christ- 
mas vacations  to  look  over  the  baskets  of  un- 
claimel  clothes  in  the  hope  of  finding  that  towel 
that  Mother  embroidered  for  us  before  we 
started  to  school.  It  was  in  the  clothes  room, 
too,  that  the  sophisticated  old  girls  explained  to 
the  new  girls  the  purpose  of  the  tapes  that 
adorned  our  stockings.  These  tapes  two  inches 
long  were  attached  to  the  tops  of  our  stockings 
so  that  each  pair  might  be  tied  together  before 
they  were  laundered.  But  the  story  the  old 
girls  told  the  uninitiated  was  slightly  different. 
The  tapes,  they  explained,  were  to  be  tied  to- 
gether so  that  the  new  girl  might  more  easily 
acquire  the  true  St.  Mary's  walk,  a  very  dainty, 
mincing  step.  Some  girls  preferred  to  acquire 
the  walk  without  such  aid  but  always  a  fev. 
tried  the  suggested  method. 

The  old  girls  must  witness  with  regret  the 
passing  of  the  clothes  room.  Owing  to  war  con- 
ditions and  the  scarcity  of  labor,  the  washing  is 
no  longer  done  at  school  and  consequently  there 
is  no  need  for  the  old  sorting  room.  A  girl  may 
wear  as  many  clothes  a  week  as  she  wishes  and 
she  is  no  longer  obliged  to  mend  under  penalty 
of  losing  her  recreation.  To  the  new  girl  the 
new  way  is  the  only  way.  She  will  not  even 
know  that  the  clothes  room,  as  it  was  in  by  gone 
days,  existed,  unless  in  skimming  through  the 
rules  of  discipline  her  eyes  light  upon  the  clothes- 
room  regulations.  But  with  the  old  girl  it  will 
be  different.  No  matter  how  much  its  stringent 
discipline  chafed  her  in  the  past  she  cannot  help 
but  miss  it  and  at  times,  whether  she  admits  it 
or  not  she  will  long  for  the  old  order,  the  quaint 
n;d  way  she  learned  to  love. 


DAWN. 

LORETTO  McGuiRE,  '19. 


T 


HE  dawn  is  breaking  in  the  east. 
Above  the  azure  hills ; 

An  early  rising  blue-bird  sweet, 
A  morning  carol  trills. 


And  suddenly  from  out  his  bed. 
The  sun  breaks  into  view. 

To  bid  the  waiting  world  good-morn, 
With  greeting  ever  new. 
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Knn  UMali.kv,  Vu.  B.,  "19. 


TU  every  American  citizen  his  country  stands 
for  democracy,  a  democracy  wiiicli  looks 
li>  tile  weltare  of  the  individual  citizen 
whom  it  governs.  J  low  deeply  tliis  ideal  is  rooted 
ii'  the  American  is  shown  in  the  number  of  val- 
iant men  who  gave  their  lives  for  this  same  cause 
in  the  war.  And  yet  under  the  very  shadows  of 
this  ideal  we  find  a  form  of  labor  existing  which 
is  a  direct  violation  of  his  principles.  Baldly 
stated,  the  child  labor  problem  means  simply  that 
instead  of  living  a  normal  child's  life  and  of  re- 
ceiving an  education  that  will  fit  him  for  a  useful, 
fruitful  life,  the  child  is  sent  to  work  in  a  fac- 
tory and  subjected  to  all  manner  of  physical, 
mental  and  moral  evil.  It  is  a  form  of  labor,  the 
license  of  which,  even  though  it  has  been  invol- 
untary has  developed  into  a  social  evil  greater 
than  any  other  we  have  experienced.  It  has  to 
do  with  human  beings  whose  natural  rights  have 
been  snatched  from  them,  human  beings  who  are 
unable  to  protect  themselves  in  these  rights  and 
are  making  their  greatest  appeal  fnnn  this  very 
.'act  of  their  heljilessness. 

We  first  hear  of  the  child  laljor  ])roblem  during 
the  period  between  1760  and  1800  which  wit- 
nessed the  Industrial  Revolution  of  luirope  and 
the  subsequent  introduction  of  tiie  Laissieg- 
faire  theory  into  the  industrial  life,  which  allowed 
the  exploitation  of  child  laborers  to  gain  a  strong 
fofjthold.  In  our  own  country  the  em])loyment 
of  children  became  a  problem  in  the  same  ])c'riod 
with  the  introduction  of  the  manufactories  which 
drew  the  children  from  the  domestic  industries 
and  the  protection  of  their  ])arents  to  the  greedy 
hand  of  a  gnjwing  industrial  .system. 

It  is  an  acce])ted  fact  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
child  labor  is  the  greed  and  indifference  of  the 
parents.  Sometimes  wearied  by  their  own  strug- 
gle for  existence  they  allow  their  children  to  go 
into  the  factories  so  that  they  may  retire  and  live 
on  the  wages  which  the  children  earn.  They 
excuse  themselves  on  the  plea  that  it  is  only  just 
that  the  child  sh^'dild  rc])ay  tluni  for  their  ex- 
pense and  trf>uble.  A  larger  number,  however, 
allow  their  children  to  begin  work  f)nly  to  aug- 
ment the  family  incotri^.  In  some  cases  this  is 
necessary  and  in  f>thers  it  is  [)ure  selfishness.  We 
are  concerned  with  both  because  the  child  who  is 
suffering  from  the  selfishness  of  his  natural  par- 


ents deserves  the  protection  of  his  government. 

J  ne  average  laborer  reaches  his  full  capacity 
lor  wage  earning  in  middle  life  and  the  wife  and 
children  have  to  share  the  burden  of  expense 
to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living.  An  in- 
vestigation, conducted  by  the  Federal  authori- 
ties and  other  agencies,  showed  that  in  less  than 
half  the  families  the  father  was  the  sole  support 
and  in  one-fifth  the  children  had  to  contribute  to 
the  family  income.  The  child  who  is  forced  to 
work  because  of  the  insufficient  income  of  the 
father  is  merely  starting  a  vicious  circle.  For  he 
is  forced  to  leave  school  and  all  opportunity  of 
bettering  himself  and  becomes  presently  the 
father  of  other  cliild-laliorers  of  less  capacity 
probably  than  himself.  This  leaves  us  with  a 
perpetual  class  of  uneducated  people  who  retard 
not  only  our  industrial  life  but  our  political  and 
moral  advancement  as  well.  A  democracy  re- 
({uires  as  a  basis  that  the  people  have  a  vital  part 
in  the  operation  of  the  government.  But  how  is 
the  government  to  be  carried  on  effectively  with 
a  large  class  of  uneducated  j)eople  dissatisfied 
with  existing  conditions  and  helpless  to  find  a 
way  of  escape.  They  are  eager  to  pounce  upon 
the  first  promise  of  improvement  offered  them 
and  are  not  capable  of  judging  its  true  value.  It 
is  true  that  we  often  find  most  conspicuous  ex- 
aini)les  of  virtue  among  the  ])oorer  class  of  la- 
borers and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are 
subjected  to  teni])tatioiis  which  are  not  only  un- 
just but  dangerous  to  the  morality  of  our 
CI  .unlrv. 

If  ])()verty  or  the  greed  of  the  parents  has  not 
forced  the  child  into  labor  we  can  sometimes  find 
the  cause  in  tlie  attitude  of  the  child  himself.  lie 
often  seeks  a  ]>osition  to  satisfy  his  desire  for 
adventure  and  to  break  the  nioiiolony  of  his 
cramped  life.  In  our  modern  cities  the  children 
have  lost  their  playgrounds.  In  New  York  alone 
llu're  are  probably  a  half  million  children  whose 
only  ])laygroun(l  is  the  city  street.  Lured  by  the 
wages  which  are  offered  and  the  promise  of 
greater  freedom  and  indei)endence  the  child  leaves 
school  and  goes  to  work.  The  ])ositions  offered 
to  the  untrained  laborer  are  not  those  which  fur- 
nish an  opportunity  of  advancement.  The  child 
who  has  carelessly  given  up  his  chance  for  an 
education  finds  that  he  has  reached  his  full  earn- 
ing capacity  and  too  late  realizes  that  his  early 
entrance  into  the  laboring  world  has  lost  him  all 
chance  of  a  decent  livelihood.  The  desire  of 
the  child  to  earn  his  own  living  is  strengthened 
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by  tile  dcinaiul  for  child  labor.  This  is  closely 
allied  to  our  modern  industrial  conditions.  The 
child  labor  problem  is  only  about  one  hundred 
years  old.  With  the  introduction  of  the  fac- 
tories the  children  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
enter  the  industrial  world  because  it  gave  an 
opening  for  the  untrained  laborer.  Now  a  child 
can  take  the  position  his  father  has  held  at  one- 
third  the  wages  the  father  received. 

Summingi  up  the  causes  of  child  labor,  we  find 
them  to  be  the  greed  of  the  parents,  poverty,  the 
attitude  of  the  child,  the  demand  for  child  labor, 
and  the  modern  industrial  conditions.  We  can 
find  the  reason  for  the  continued  existence  of 
these  causes  in  the  indifference  of  the  public. 
Recently  interest  has  been  awakened  in  this  prob- 
lem by  the  attempts  to  pass  a  uniform  law  against 
it  but  these  attempts  are  the  results  of  the  labor 
of  interested  social  workers.  An  irresponsible 
public  continues  to  disregard  the  causes  of  this 
destruction  and  refuses  to  recognize  their  effort. 
The  public  must  first  realize  the  gravity  of  this 
problem  and  that  help  must  come  from  them 
before  it  can  be  properly  solved. 

The  greatest  number  of  children  are  employed 
in  agriculture.  The  evils  of  child  labor  are  less 
prevalent  in  this  industry  than  most  others 
where  it  is  used.  The  children  are  spared  the 
monotonous  and  cramped  life  of  the  factory,  but 
they  are  often  put  to  work  at  a  very  early  age  and 
their  physical  strength  is  overtaxed.  They  are 
also  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  an  education 
or  any  substitute  for  it.  A  great  part  of  the  illit- 
eracy of  our  day  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  this 
industry.  The  statistics  made  from  the  reports 
of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  in  1910 
showed  that  almost  two  million  children  under 
fifteen  years  were  employed  and  of  these  almost 
a  million  and  a  half  were  working  in  ag'ricultural 
pursuits.  In  the  non-agricultural  industries  the 
largest  percentage  of  child  labor  is  found  in  the 
cotton  mills.  In  this  same  investigation  it  was 
found  that  there  were  over  forty  thousand  chil- 
dren employed  in  the  cotton  mills,  over  eleven 
per  cent  of  all  the  employees  working  in  this  in- 
dustry. Children  are  given  positions  in  the  mills 
when  they  are  very  young  and  some  of  them  are 
put  at  night  work.  They  live  for  eight  hours  and 
sometimes  longer,  "in  the  maddening  racket  of 
the  machinery  in  an  atmosphere  insanitary  and 
clouded  with  humidity  and  lint."  What  the  chil- 
dren are  suffering  in  these  mills  in  one  part  of 
the  country  others  are  suffering  in  a  similar 


slavery  in  the  coal  mines.  Here  they  are  placed 
in.  the  breakers  where  they  must  lean  over  a  coal 
chute  day  after  day  to  sort  over  and  pick  out 
the  slate.  This  they  do  surrounded  by  the  deaf- 
ening noise  of  the  machines  and  the  smoke- 
blackened  air. 

One  of  the  worst  forms  of  child  labor  is  in  the 
sweat  shop  industries.  Reliable  statistics  con- 
cerning these  children  are  not  available  because 
it  is  impossible  to  investigate  these  industries 
satisfactorily,  but  where  the  women  of  the  family 
share  their  burden  of  the  family  expense  by  work 
that  is  divided  around  at  their  homes,  the  chil- 
dren are  made  to  do  their  part.  It  often  means 
longer  and  more  fatiguing  hours  than  those  in 
the  factories,  because  there  is  no  adequate  way 
of  protecting  them.  They  are  often  set  to  work 
early  in  the  morning  and  have  to  work  through 
to  late  in  the  night.  Another  form  of  labor  which 
is  probably  more  evil  in  its  consequences  is  that 
of  the  messenger  service  and  other  street  occupa- 
tions. Although  the  number  of  children  employed 
in  this  way  has  decreased  there  are  still  a  large 
number  who  are  allowed  to  follow  these  trades 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  legislation  needed  to 
restrict  it  because  it  often  makes  the  child  who 
follows  it  unfit  for  regular  work.  They  also  often 
become  familiar  with  the  vices  of  the  street  and 
immoral  places.  The  work  too,  although  not  as 
confining  and  irksome  as  factory  work,  encour- 
ages the  child  to  seek  greater  freedom,  to  leave 
school  altogether  and  become  a  mere  vagabond 
and  loafer. 

Of  the  two  million  children  found  working  in 
the  1910  census  over  eight  hundred  thousand 
were  under  thirteen  years  of  age.  In  1914  the 
New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commis- 
sion found  that  out  of  the  1,259  children  working 
in  the  canning  factories  of  that  state  141  were 
under  ten  years  of  age  and  502  under  twelve. 
From  seven  selected  communities  the  govern- 
ment found  that  the  average  age  at  which  chil- 
dren enter  industry  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years.  In  the  large  cities  the  age  is  not  so  low. 
In  New  York  and  Chicago  fourteen  is  the  aver- 
age age  for  children  to  begin  work. 

The  great  evil  of  the  child  labor  of  the  present 
day  is  that  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  and  detri- 
mental to  the  child.  In  the  early  days  of  our 
nation  -all  hands  were  needed  to  work  but  the 
children  to  do  their  part  were  not  overtaxed  in 
a  grinding  industrial  system.  They  were  not 
stunted    by   unnatural   work.    They  were  not 
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driven  in  lierds  to  one  large  factory  where  they 
were  given  one  task  of  monotonous  uniformity. 
They  were  not  deprived  of  liome  education  and 
every  opportunity  for  advancement.  The  art^ 
and  crafts  to  which  the  cliildren  were  set  then 
were  instructive  and  interesting.  Today  the 
cliild  is  made  to  do  one  thing  day  after  day. 
Robert  Hunter  in  his  book  on  Pox'crty,  says  "A 
vagrant  whom  1  once  knew  has  for  five  years — 
from  the  day  he  was  eleven  until  the  day  he  was 
sixteen — made  two  movements  of  his  hands  each 
second  or  23,700,000  mechanical  movements  each 
year."  This  continual  monotonous  work  ends  in 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest.  The  youth  becomes 
a  chronic  job  seeker,  trying  to  better  his  condi- 
tion, but  instead  finds  that  he  is  only  qualified  for 
the  mechanical  position  and  has  given  up  his  only 
opportunity  for  advancement  by  leaving  school 
and  becoming  an  untrained  worker.  In  the 
vicious  circle  the  poor  are  bound  to  stay  if  they 
are  not  protected  against  themselves.  In  the  case 
of  Dagenhart  against  Hammer  in  1917  in  which 
the  Federal  Child  Labor  Act  was  declared  un- 
constitutional, the  children  of  John  Dagenhart, 
who  nominally  brought  the  case,  were  allowed 
to  go  back  to  work  in  tlie  same  trade  as  their 
father.  They  were  both  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  the  petition  held  fortli  was  that  the 
father  was  "a  man  of  Miiali  means  with  a  family 
and  the  receipt  and  use  of  the  compensation 
arising  from  the  services  of  each  said  minor  was 
essential  to  the  comfortable  .sui)])iirt  and  mainte- 
nance of  said  family."  This  is  a  fair  exanii)le 
of  the  conditions  existing  auKjng  laborers  today. 
These  children  are  allowed  to  give  up  every  oj)- 
portunity  of  educating  or  fitting  themselves  for 
something  better,  to  go  back  to  the  position  which 
has  already  been  proved  insufficient  and  nnpnifil- 
able  and  at  which  they  will  be  forced  to  remain 
because  they  are  not  able  to  advance.  By  our 
neglect  of  these  youtiis  we  lose  an  dpiiortunity 
to  develop  a  ca|)able  and  efficient  working  class. 
In  economic  |)hraseology  we  reduce  our  produc- 
tive power. 

The  positions  in  which  children  are  placed  are 
often  hazarflous.  They  are  unable  to  give  their 
whole  attention  to  the  work  they  arc  doing  and 
are  sometimes  maimed  for  life  in  the  big  machines 
at  which  they  arc  placed.  The  constant  use  of 
certain  muscles  to  the  exclusion  of  f)thers  results 
in  deformity.  Children  given  too  strenuous 
work  for  their  strength  are  often  stunted  in  their 
growth  and  their  health  permanently  impaired. 


Today  nearly  all  the  states  recjuu'e  a  working 
certificate  before  the  child  can  work.  This  sys- 
tem, though  probably  the  best  way  <jf  controlling 
the  entrance  of  children  into  industries,  has  not 
been  as  effective  as  it  should  be  because  there 
are  many  places  in  which  it  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected and  strengthened.  Much  depends  upon  the 
officer  who  issues  the  certificates.  In  some  states 
this  duty  is  placed  upon  school  officials,  in-  others 
upon  factory  inspectors,  industrial  commission- 
ers, health  officers  or  court  officials.  There  is 
first  need  of  proof  for  the  child's  age.  Until 
there  is  public  record  of  the  births  and  ages  of 
children  there  will  be  no  reliable  way  of  obtain- 
ing the  true  age  of  the  children  applying  for  cer- 
tificates. The  next  requirement  is  that  of  an 
educational  standard.  The  value  of  education 
as  an  effective  means  to  adjust  the  evil  results  of 
child  labor  has  gained  added  importance  the  last 
few  years.  Pending  further  legislation  from  the 
Federal  government  the  child  labor  program  for 
children's  years  has  taken  the  form  of  a  back  to 
the  school  drive.  A  scholarship  fund  has  been 
raised  in  many  cities  whereby  those  children  who 
are  forced  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work  are 
given  a  sufticient  weekly  or  monthly  wage  to 
enable  them  to  continue  at  school.  A  visiting 
teacher  has  been  placed  in  some  communities  to 
visit  the  children's  home  and  tlie  school,  to  study 
the  conditions  of  the  children  and  to  advise  the 
])arents  and  children  and  to  aid  the  child  welfare 
organizations  in  their  work.  The  third  re(|uire- 
ment  is  that  the  child  be  physically  fit  to  work. 
In  most  III'  the  states  having  laws  re((uiring  a 
certificate  for  the  ])hysical  fitness  of  the  child 
there  is  no  definite  standard  for  the  examining 
physician  and  the  law  really  gives  no  protection 
to  the  children  at  all.  Lastly  the  issuing  officer 
should  not  drop  his  responsihilit\-  at  the  reject- 
ing or  granting  of  the  certificate  but  should  watch 
and  protect  those  children  entering  industries. 
Those  having  physical  defects  should  be  taken 
care  of  and  those  who  are  not  able  to  pass  the 
(•(lucational  standard  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunit\  to  meet  the  recniirement  or  be  trained  in 
some  other  work. 

The  oidy  satisfactory  legislation  against  child 
labor  is  that  established  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. ,\s  long  as  the  laws  arc  not  uniform  they 
will  not  he  effective.  Child  labor  is  cheap.  The 
manufacturer  who  uses  it  lessens  his  cost  of 
production  and  consequently  is  able  to  sell  at  a 
low  price.    .Since  the  competitive  field  of  the  man- 
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ulaclurer  of  today  is  not  contined  to  his  own 
state  he  is  essentially  affected  by  the  labor  laws 
of  other  states,  if  a  manufacturer  in  one  state 
is  able  to  produce  more  cheaply  on  account  of  lax 
child  labor  laws  he  can  undersell  a  manufacturer 
ol  another  state  which  has  more  stringent  laws. 
That  the  nation  is  beginning  to  realize  the  neces- 
sity for  federal  legislation  is  evidence  in  the 
Federal  Anti-Child  Labor  Law  of  1916.  This 
law  prohibited  the  shipment  in  foreign  or  inter- 
state commerce  of  the  products  of  mines,  quar- 
ries, factories,  if  within  30  days  prior  to  the  ship- 
ment the  age  and  hour  standard  laid  down  by  the 
act,  has  been  violated.  It  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional, however,  on  the  ground  that  it  interfered 
with  a  local  matter  which  the  constitution  re- 
serves to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  and  that  it 
went  beyond  the  authority  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Since 
the  nullification  of  this  law  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  remedy  the  evil  by  the  introduction  in 
the  Senate  of  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Revenue  Bill,  whereby  a  tax  of  ten  per 
cent  might  be  placed  on  profits  made  from  child 
bbor. 

The  nation  at  large  is  realizing  that  it  would 
be  a  wise  and  good  thing  to  rid  itself  of  this  child 
slavery.  There  are  only  a  few  states,  which  are 
notably  backward  in  all  reform,  who  are  oppos- 
ing legislation  against  it  or  who  have  not  at- 
tempted to  remedy  the  system  by  laws  of  their 
own.  At  the  present  day  we  are  experiencing  an 
unrest  among  the  laborers  which  the  poverty,  re- 
sulting from  child  labor,  has  had  its  share  in 
creating.  Our  humanity  cries  out  for  protection 
for  these  children  who  are  slaving  their  very  souls 
away  for  a  selfish  and  inhuman  industrial  system. 
These  children  are  our  citizens  of  tomorrow 
whom  we  will  depend  upon  to  sustain  a  vital 
part  in  our  nation's  existence.  Surely  they  have 
a  right  to  ask  that  they  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  fit  themselves  for  that  task.  Child  labor  is  rob- 
bing them  of  this  opportunity.  It  is  robbing  the 
country  of  good  and  intelligent  citizens.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  every  American  that  such  a  system 
be  forced  out  of  the  industrial  world  of  our 
nation. 


C  HIFT,  overhanging  mist  of  white, 
^    Reveal  thy  hidden  mountain  peak ; 
No  longer  veil  from  us  the  sight, 
The  Rockies  of  the  West,  we  seek. 

Helen  East  Holliday,  '22. 


TREASURES. 
Ei.iZAUKTH  Williams,  '19. 

CUME  into  niy  room  and  see 
Treasures  from  all  lands  to  me, — • 
vValls  by  fairies  tinted  green. 
Delved  from  forest  and  ravine, 
lied  embossed  with  brass,  like  gold 
Caught  from  sunshine  never  sold. 
Idols  grave  from  Orient, 
Kewpie  dolls  from  Paris  sent. 
One  more  treasure  I  hold  dear, 
brought  from  Salamanca  here. 
With  a  wealth  of  bronze  and  blue, 
Rosy  pink  and'  scarlet,  too — 
What!   You've  guessed  as  sure  as  fate, 
Tis  none  else  than — my  room  mate. 


THE  MEN  OF  CRANFORD. 


Esther  Carrico,  '20. 

IN  his  book  called,  "Fotograft  Album"  Frank 
Wing  has  an  art  gallery  of  all  the  old  timers 
connected  with  the  family.  The  pictures  are 
very  quaint  and  true  to  life.  One  would  recog- 
nize in  almost  every  one  of  these  a  counterpart  of 
someone  among  his  own  relatives  and  acquaint- 
ances. On  the  page  opposite  each  photograph 
there  is  a  comment  upon  the  personage  made  by 
little  eleven-year-old  Dorothy  to  her  young 
neighbor  who  has  been  sent  to  "borrow  suinp- 
thin'."  Dorothy's  mother  being  out  just  then 
the  wee  hostess,  in  the  meantime,  entertains  her 
friend  with  the  family  album. 

There  is  Willie  Atkins  who,  as  she  explains,  is 
the  "beatenest  kid  fer  axin,  questions.  And  some 
of  the  questions!  Onct  when  the  Presidin'  Elder 
wuz  t'  his  house  they  hadn't  no  more  than  said 
grace  when  Willie  wuz  up  and  ax,  'Say  Pa,  how 
fer  can  a  cat  spit?',  sezee."  Then  there  is  Ma's 
Cousin  Hiram  who  is  so  awkward  that  his  wife 
threatens  to  "crate"  him  the  next  time  she  takes 
him  anywhere.  These  are  only  two  of  the  great 
variety  of  kinsfolk.  The  last  pages  the  author 
has  left  framed  blanks  for  any  additions  the 
reader  might  wish  to  make  from  his  own  circle. 
The  reader  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  completing  the  domestic 
studio  with  some  of  the  familiar  people  that 
figure  therein.  They  will  be  "right  at  home"  in 
this  galaxy  of  quaint  personages. 

Cranford  is  the  classic  among  the  stories  of 
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village  lite,  liie  book  is  so  called  Iruni  ilic  name 
ol  the  town  in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  K.xcept 
lor  the  surgeon  there  are  very  lew  men  in  the 
village  comnnniit).  In  lacl,  lliere  are  no  others 
lor,  as  Cranford  is  the  domain  ot  a  bevy  ot  (jld 
mauls,  a  man  would  feel  hmiselt  "so  m  liie  way 
i\i  the  house. '  There  are  just  two  or  tnree  men 
distantly  connected  with  the  history  of  Cranford 
and  in  virtue  of  that  connection  they  deserve  a 
prominent  place  in  Wing's  memorial  hall. 

First  is  Captain  Brown  whose  kind  acts  to  the 
old  women  in  the  street  were  a  stock  topic  of 
gossip  among  the  Cranfordites.  He  and  his  old- 
maid  enemy,  Miss  Jenkins  had  a  difference  over 
the  works  of  Doctor  Johnson.  "Miss  Jenkins 
could  not  refrain  from  talking  at  Captain  Brown; 
and  he  did  not  reply,  he  drummed  with  liis  fin- 
gers, which  action  she  felt  and  resented  as  very 
disparaging  to  Doctor  Johnson."  Sometimes  he 
would  take  a  volume  of  Mr.  Boz  on  his  evening 
strolls  and  invariably  he  would  encounter  .Miss 
Jenkins.  Of  course  it  only  "startled"  him  and 
her  but  Miss  Jenkins  "owned  she  had  ratlier  he 
had  knocked  iicr  down  if  he  had  only  been  read- 
ing a  higher  style  of  literature."  One  afternoon 
the  poor  Captain  was  "knocked  down"  and  killed 
by  a  "nasty  cruel  railroad"  while  reading  .\lr. 
Boz — "I'oz."  -Ml  Cranford  mourned  the  death 
of  the  Ca]Jtain  who  used  to  go  about  the  city  in 
his  thread-bare  uniform  scatterinj^  his  kindness 
ou  everyside.  Miss  Jenkins,  his  oi)])i)nint  in  lit- 
erary taste  was  the  chief  mourner. 

Another  character  in  Cranford  is  .Mr.  Ilol- 
brook.  He  is  an  old  bachelor  and  the  one-time 
lover  of  Miss  Mattie.  one  of  the  invincible  maids 
ill  Cranford.  After  the  ilealli  of  her  older  sister, 
Deborah,  Miss  Mattie  ventures  to  spend  a  day 
on  .Mr.  Holbrook's  farm.  It  took  a  "half  a  day's 
hard  talking"  for  Miss  .Mallic  lo  diiidc  to  go. 
.She  knew  that  lu  r  deceased  sister  would  be 
shijcked  at  the  venture  but  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  she  dared.  Mr.  Ilolbrook  is  a  very  fine 
man  but  he  writes  poetry  and  insists  upon  enter- 
taining you  with  his  effusions. 

Then  there  is  Jem  Hearn  whom  .Matilda  says 
i-;  "only  Jem  Hearn."  This  buxom  servant  girl 
wheedles  Jem  into  marrying  her  "on  a  sudden." 
Jem  says  of  the  marriage  "I'lu  not  against  it, 
ma'am  but  such  quick  words  does  flabbergast  a 
man  ;  and  marriage,  ma'am — marriage  nails  a 
man,  as  one  may  say.  I  dare  say  I  shan't  mind  it 
after  it's  once  over." 


W  e  shall  complete  tlie  glad  gallery  climatic- 
ally with  the  picture  of  "i'oor  I'eter."  i'eter  was 
liie  son  of  a  minister  and  the  brother  of  a  house- 
lul  of  old-maid  sisters.  He  was  forevermore  into 
some  kind  of  scrape.  When  bad  reports  of  his 
conduct  at  college  would  come  home  they  were 
invariably  followed  by  a  "badly-written,  badly- 
sealed,  badly-directed,  blotted"  note  from  the 
penitent  culprit  to  his  mother  saying: — "My  dear, 
dear,  dear,  dearest  Mother,  I  will  be  a  better 
boy ;  1  will,  indeed ;  but  don't,  please,  be  ill  for 
me;  1  am  not  worth  it;  but  I  will  be  good, 
darling  Mother." 

Miss  Matty  spoke  of  him  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  and  in  her  voice.  "Poor  Peter!"  she  said; 
"he  was  always  in  scrapes:  he  was  too  easy, 
'i'lic)-  led  him  wrong,  and  then  left  him  in  the 
lurcii.  But  he  was  too  fond  of  mischief.  He 
could  never  resist  a  joke.    Poor  Peter." 

l'"or  one  of  his  pranks  the  minister  flogged 
i'oor  Peter  within  an  incii  of  his  life.  The  boy 
never  winced  and  vviicn  tiie  minister  stopjjed  to 
get  his  breatli  Peter  said,  "Have  you  done 
enougli.  Sir?"'  Then  Peter  went  into  his  mother 
"looking  like  a  man"  and  said,  "Mother  I  am 
come  to  say  "(lod  bless  you  forever.'  He  put  his 
arms  around  her  and  kissed  her  as  if  he,  did  not 
know  how  to  leave  off,  and  before  his  mother 
could  speak .  he  was  gone."  Poor  Peter  was 
never  seen  or  lieard  of  again.  This  event  "broke 
his  mother's  heart  and  changed  his  father  for 
life." 

'I'lu'  life  at  Cranford  goes  along  in  the  same 
old  rut  and  at  the  same  old  i)ace.  At  the  end  of 
tile  story  after  years  of  absence  Poor  Peter 
comes  back  from  India.  This  was  where  Miss 
.Mattie  thought  he  came  from  for  the  only  clue 
thai  llu-  family  ever  found  of  him  was  that  he 
had  joined  the  army  and  had  l)eeii  in  India  all 
those  years.  The  truth  is  that  he  had  been  up  in 
Maine  all  the  lime  but  llu'  wild  stories  of  Indian 
life  that  he  related  to  Miss  Matty  thoroughly 
convinced  her.  He  and  she  were  the  only  sur- 
vivors of  Ihe  minister's  family.  Poor  Peter  is 
gray  haired  now  and  is  somewhat  but  not  entirely 
sobered  of  his  old  love  for  a  good  joke. 

These  are  about  all  of  llie  men  in  Cranford 
but  if  you  will  come  over  sometime  on  a  rainy 
('ay  I'll  show  you  our  big  album  with  pictures  of 
.Miss  Pole  and  Miss  Deborah  and  all  the  other 
(  ran  ford  ladies. 
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SONNETS. 

liSTKl.l.K   I^ROI  SSAKI),  '21. 

1Sl'".\RCllliU  into  my  very  soul  for  rhyme; 
its  bolted  doors  would  yield  to  naught.  Alas! 
1  knew  not  where  to  turn  or  how  to  pass 
Into  this  land  of  sonnets — verse  sublime. 
'1  he  thoughts  I  had  were  fair  but  out  of  time; 
The  tiny  buds,  the  moon,  not  even  grass 
Aroused  an  inspiration  in  this  lass. 
I  tried  in  vain  the  hill  of  verse  to  climb. 
Into  the  depths  of  trouble  and  despair 
I  fell,  not  knowing  whence  or  where  to  turn 
My  dizzy  brain,  my  troubled  heart.    Ah  !  me  ! 
But  how  this  cross  of  word-and-rhyme  to  bear. 
I  cannot  answer. 

For  'Poets  are  born,'  and  made  they  cannot  be. 


EXIT  ETIQUETTE. 


Marion  Flaherty. 


HJi][  ARY  JANE!   Mary  Jane!    There's  a 

I  V  I         ^  ^"'■^y-"    A.  pair  of  eager 

brown  eyes  looked  through  a  hole  in  the 
fence,  then  a  curly  head  appeared.  It's  owner 
was  ten  year  old  Buddy  Richards.  He  looked 
the  garden  over  hurriedly  and  spied  a  little  girl 
and  a  big  collie  dog  in  one  corner. 

"What's  a  matter?  Do  you  think  that  fire'll 
burn  all  day  for  you?   Come  on." 

But  Mary  Jane  still  sat,  a  heap  of  dejection. 
Buddy  was  through  the  fence  now  and  he  could 
see  that  she  was  in  trouble. 

"Well,  what's  a  matter  now?  Ciet  a  lickin'? 
Didn't  you  have  time  to  get  away?" 

Mary  Jane  aroused  herself  enough  to  say : 
"Didn't  get  a  licking.    Somethin'  wors'n  that." 

"Gee,  your  Aunt  Prudence  didn't  come,  did 
she?"  Buddy  was  all  sympathy  now. 

"Nope." 

"Well,  what  is  the  matter?  Can't  you  tell  a 
fellow  ?"  Exasperation  was  written  all  over  his 
face. 

"Gotta  go  to  boarding  school,  'cause  Daddy's 
going  to  France.  I  don't  want  to  go,"  and  Mary 
Jane's  tears  burst  afresh. 

"Jimminy  Crickets  "  This  was  too  much  for 
Buddy  to  grasp  at  once.  There  was  silence  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  he  said : 

"What's  he  going  there  for?" 

"Well,  he  says  there's  a  war  and  he's  going  to 
go !  'Cause  they  want  doctors." 


It  was  in  the  year  l'^15  and  young  .America  did 
not  know  much  aboiu  the  great  war  that  would 
soon  enter  their  lives. 

"Gee — vvDuldn'l  that  be  fun?  1  don't  think 
that  boarding  school  will  be  half  bad.  Maybe 
there'll  be  a  lot  of  fires  and  what  if  you  have  to 
ride  a  long  way  on  the  train  and  your  Aunt  Pru- 
dence won't  be  there!" 

It  is  hard  for  ten  year  olds  not  to  see  the 
bright  side  of  life  and  so  it  was  not  very  long 
until  Buddy  had  his  little  playmate  convinced 
that  boarding  school  would  be  a  new  experience 
that  she  would  enjoy. 

"I'll  take  care  of  Teddy  and  the  rabbits  for 
you." 

Then  suddenly  Buddy  remembered  his  mis- 
sion : — 

"Come  on,  let's  go  to  that  fire.  There  isn't  a 
fire  every  day,"  and  he  pulled  her  through  the 
fence  and  they  scampered  down  the  street. 

There  vC-as  no  getting  out  of  it,  so  Mary  Jane 
went  to  Miss  Baldwin's  to  school.  When  she  left 
she  never  dreamed,  but  that  she  would  be  home 
in  June  and  would  see  Buddy  again.  Three 
Junes  came  and  still  Daddy  was  in  France  and 
Mary  Jane  stayed  at  Miss  Baldwin's.  Then  one 
day  in  June,  1919,  Mary  received  word  that 
Daddy  was  in  New  York  and  at  last  she  started 
for  home. 

Buddy  was  expecting  her  and  he  was  playing 
ball  in  the  yard  when  he  saw  a  taxi  drive  up 
to  the  Smith  home.  He  stopped  his  game  a 
moment  and  saw  a  girl  get  out  of  it.  Could  this 
dignified  looking,  fourteen  year  old  be  Mary 
Jane  ?  Buddy  w^as  somewhat  awed  at  her  ap- 
pearance and  he  dropped  down  behind  a  bush 
and  watched  her  go  into  the  house.  The  four 
years  had  changed  Mary  Jane  and  Buddy  sud- 
denly lost  all  his  enthusiasm  for  her  return.  He 
had  expected  to  see  the  same  little  playmate 
come  back  that  had  left  him  four  years  before. 
He  did  not  rush  over  to  see  her  as  he  had  planned 
on  doing,  but  sat  and  thought  about  her. 

That  evening  his  mother  informed  him  that 
he  had  better  dress  up  and  go  over  to  see  Mary 
Jane.  So,  clad  in  his  Sunday  clothes  he  saun- 
tered over  to  Smiths.  Mary  Jane,  very  daintily 
dressed  was  sitting  on  the  front  porch.  When 
Buddy  approached,  she  arose : 

"Good  evening,  William."  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  called  him  anything  but  Buddy. 

"How  do  you  do.  Mary  Jane?" 
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"Won't  you  sit  down?  It's  a  lovely  evening." 
And  Mary  Jane  made  room  for  Buddy  on  the 
step. 

"Guess  1  can,  it's  early,"  and  Buddy  seated 
himself. 

There  were  a  few  minutes  of  silence  un- 
broken, except  for  the  chirping  of  the  crickets 
and  a  robin  who  was  still  singing  his  love  song. 
-At  length  Mary  Jane  broke  the  quiet. 

"Do  you  go  to  school,  Buddy?"' 

"Xo,  it's  out."  This  wasn't  very  encouraging 
for  conversation  so  Mary  Jane  tried  again. 

"It  was  terribly  warm  on  the  train  today." 

"Was  it?" 

Conversation  stopped  again  for  a  few  minutes. 
Buddy  mopped  liis  face  witli  liis  handkerchief 
and  Mary  Jane  fanned  lierself  violently. 

"Suppose  you  heard  that  Teddy  died  two 
years  ago." 


Buddy  had  been  tliinking  for  a  half  hour  what 
he  could  say  and  he  finally  got  this  out. 

■■\'es,  Xorah  said  that  he  was  killed." 

That  was  all  there  was  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  Teddy,  so  the  handkerchief  and  the  fan 
started  work  again. 

Mary  Jane  and  iUuld}  might  have  parted  then 
and  there  without  ever  being  playmates  again, 
but  just  at  that  moment  there  was  a  clamor  down 
the  street  and  in  a  second  the  fire  engine  rushed 
by,  followed  by  an  excited  crowd  in  cars,  on  bi- 
cycles, and  running. 

lUiddy  looked  at  it  a  moment  and  then 
glanced  at  Mary  Jane.  Her  eyes  were  all  aglow 
witii  excitement.    Ikiddy  did  not  hesitate. 

"L  ome  on,  let's  go!"  lie  grabbed  her  hand 
and  they  flew  down  the  street,  Sunday  clothes, 
white  organdy,  silver  slippers  and  all. 


KEWPIE  CHUM. 
Agnes  Connelly,  '19. 

HI-7S  just  a  lump  of  planter  white,  His  name  is  simply  Kewpie  Chum, 

With  yellow  tuft  of  hair;  His  trade — to  tit  and  smile; 

His  big,  round  eyes  are  black  as  night.  He  tolerates  no  one  who's  glum — 

Expressive  is  his  stare.  Life  is  too  short  a  while. 

In  scorn  he  holds  all  shades  of  blues 

.'\nd  laziness  deplores; 
On  tasks  he  paints  the  rainbow  hues. 

And  happiness  restores. 
My  closest  friend  he  has  become. 
This  humorous,  quaint  Kewpie  Chum. 


GYPSYING. 
l-'.iJZ.AMK'i  II   W  illiams,  'V). 


AS  one  who  is  a  tyro  of  tiie  art  of  walking  I 
fear  that  I  must  confess  that  pedestrian 
pleasure  to   me   demands  comjjanionship 
anti  the  care   free  attitude  of  a  gypsy.  There 
must  be  at  least  one  ardent  "follower  of  the 
trail,"  along,  or  walking  is  mere  walking. 

There  are  .so  many  and  varied  methods  to  be 
usefl  in  gypsying  that  it  is  hard  at  first  to  pick 
<nit  the  most  enjoyable.  But  1  will  give  you  this, 
which  according  to  my  humble  ojjinion  is  most 
delightful.  You  should  take  one  of  those  teasing 
drizzles  of  a  spring  morning.  The  rule  laid  down 


by  my  most  ardent  fellow  "knight  o''  the  road," 
i^  that  one  should  never  think  of  taking  an  um- 
brella. Overshoes,  rubbers  or  goloshes,  which- 
ever you  prefer  to  call  them,  are  condemned  by 
her  thus,  "No  one  with  imagination  would  wear 
n-.])bers."  You  are  allowed  a  coat  of  any  sort,  a 
hat  and  then  you  are  ready.  Of  course  you  will 
experience  the  scalding  criticism  of  your  more 
l)ru(lcnt  near  relatives  but  you  accept  this  in  the 
s])irit  of  good  fellowshi]).  The  indescribable 
feeling  of  rain  against  your  face  puts  you  into 
the  spirit  of  the  walk,  ^'ou  swing  along  with  a 
feeling  of  carefreeness  which  is  only  born  of 
congenial  surroundings  and  companionship.  The 
lines  of  a  verse  come  back  to  you  over  and  over 
again  and  you  repeat.    "It  isn't  raining  rain  to- 
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day,  it's  raining  daffodiN."  N'mi  step  to  the 
rhvtlini  of  it.  \'ou  breathe  of  the  nearness  of  it 
until  you  joyfully  come  to  the  rainbow  end  of 
your  day,  wliich  is  to  return  home,  dofif  your  rain 
covered  clothes,  jump  into  an  easy  chair  before 
a  low  fire  in  the  grate  and  give  yourself  up  to 
reminiscences.  Try  it — it's  much  better  than  a 
shower  bath. 

Then  again  there  is  no  premeditation  about 
gypsying.  Don't  think  the  only  way  one  can 
pursue  the  pastime  is  to  ride  in  a  canvas  covered 
wagon  along  a  country  road.  I  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  discover  that  gypsying  is  walk- 
ing raised  to  an  art. 

As  I  have  said  nothing  is  premeditated  for  the 
object  is  to  start  out  without  any  destination  in 
view,  detaching  yourself  from  familiar  haunts, 
and  allowing  your  feet  and  not  your  head  to 
lead  you.  I'll  wager  before  you  have  gone  your 
first  quarter  of  a  mile  you  will  have  had  so  many 
interesting  encounters  that  the  witchery  of  the 
road  will  have  become  a  resistless  spell.  It  is 
necessary  before  starting  out  to  have  your  mind 
open  to  impression,  to  accept  each  object  you 
meet  on  your  way  as  something  unusual  which 
never  has  or  never  will  come  your  wav  again. 
To  more  staid  folks  this  is  perhaps  a  mere  Don 
Quixote  ramble.  Even  so,  it  is  better  to  turn 
windmills  into  people  than  not  to  have  imagina- 
tion enough  to  turn  people  into  real  characters. 
After  all,  it  is  the  people  you  meet  that  count. 
I  could  find  more  enjoyment  walking  down  a 
busy  city  street  observing  humanity  go  by  than 
I  ever  could  in  wondering  why  the  trend  of  our 
modern  world  is  toward  utilitarianism. 


i  heard  a  lecturer  say  that  people  loved  books 
because  they  found  human  nature.  Might  we  not 
turn  that  saying  around  and  say  people  love  hu- 
man nature  if  they  love  books.  The  best  way  to 
love  books  and  human  nature  is  to  view  them  for 
the  advantage  point  of  an  observer,  observing 
in  the  pleasant  atmosphere  created  by  nature 
itself. 

There  really  is  the  spirit  of  discovery  in  ideal 
gypsying.  It  must  have  been  the  same  spirit 
which  dominated  the  pioneers  and  made  them 
seek  a  new  trail.  One  can  imagine  the  feeling 
of  exhilaration  they  must  have  felt  when  they 
came  in  view  of  land  before  undiscovered.  That 
same  sense  of  discovery  spurs  one  on  in  gypsy- 
ing for  you  discover  for  yourself  things  before 
unknown  to  you. 

Life  itself  is  pretty  much  of  a  gypsy  trail.  We 
start  out  on  it,  not  knowing  whither  we  are  being 
led.  The  trail  has  so  many  by-roads  which  in 
themself  are  unimportant  but  form  a  pleasant 
deviation  to  the  long  road.  It  is  better  to  go 
along  the  trail  with  the  joy  of  living  spurring  you 
on  ;  with  the  love  of  God  and  appreciation  of 
your  fellow  men  in  your  heart;  with  the  antici- 
pation of  something  better  ahead  ;  than  to  drag 
behind  like  ordinary  travelers  who  plod  along 
because  they  can  only  see  the  dull  stretch  of  the 
road  ahead  and  fail  to  see  the  blue  sky  above 
and  green  trees  all  around.  Some  more  serious 
])ersons  perhaps  will  disapprove  of  our  gypsying 
through  life,  but  if  they  were  real  gypsies  they 
would  understand  that  it  means  a  real  apprecia- 
tion of  everything  that  comes  along  our  road, 
it  means  —  living. 


A  PARTING  PRAYER. 
Adelaide  Hopfinger,  '19. 

THE  mantle  of  thy  love,  all  heavenly, 
O,  Alma  Mater,  round  thy  children  fold. 
Let  come  to  us  thy  double  spirit,  bold 
That  we  may  grow — to  dream  thy  dreams,  to  see 
Thy  visions  ;  let  thy  farewell  word  not  be 
The  last  to  bring  ua  golden  dreams,  to  bold 
Against  the  morrow, — to  keep  fast  tnat  old, 
Strong,  living  hope  in  God,  we  learned  from  thee. 

Our  parting  quest  we  make,  this  thing  we  pray! 
O  Mother,  deign  in  love  our  plea  to  hear; 
Set  thou  thy  seal  upon  us  as  we  part, 
To  carry  forth  thy  message ;  pray  we  may 
Thy  worthy  children  ever  be,  most  dear, 
And  keep  us  as  a  seal  upon  thy  heart. 


General  .Maudlniy.  (inxenior  of  Mctz,  presentiiiK  llie  Croix  de  (hicrre  and  Bronze 
Star  to  Miss  Madclein  Annunciata  Davis,  a  former 
student  of  St.  Mary's. 


Since  llu'  lic^innino  of  the  war  Miss  Davis  of  St.  Charles.  Mo.,  U. 
S.  .'\.,  served  in  the  .\nihtilance  ("orps  in  h'rance. 

Soon  after  the  .\rniisticc  was  signi'd  the  (Idxernnient  of  Metz, 
Staff  Iiiireati  \x\'>.  in  rec( i^nil ii mi  nf  her  cnura^e  dnrini^-  the  hond)ard- 
nient  of  Soisscjns,  l)y  ofilicial  order  decorated  Miss  Davis  with  tlie  ("roix 
de  Guerre  and  I'iron/.e  Star,  'i'he  Commander  in  Cliicf.  (iovernor  of 
Metz.  General  Matidhny,  made  llu'  presentation. 

.St.  .Mary's  is  jiistiv  i)ri)iid  ot  the  (list inct ii  )n  accorded  her  child, 
and  she  i)rizes  dearly  llie  devotion  which  ])ronipted  the  sharing^  of 
her  joy  with  Ahna  .Mater. 
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THE  .\BUSE  OF  MEMORY   IX  EDUCATION. 


The  general  notion  of  a  University  is  tliat  it 
i^  a  place  for  acquiring  a  great  deal  of  knowl- 
edge on  a  great  many  subjects.  Cardinal  New- 
man in  his  "The  Idea  of  a  University"  tells  us 
that  "Education  is  a  high  word — a  preparation 
for  knowledge."  The  direct  aim  of  a  University 
should  be  to  educate  the  intellect  to  reason  well 
in  all  matters. 

The  training  of  the  memory  forms  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  first  stages  of  all  systems  of 
education.  It  is  an  essential  condition  to  all 
knowledge.  During  our  whole  life  the  greater 
portion  of  our  mental  possessions  are  dormant 
and  our  memory  is  the  faculty  which  recalls  and 
recognizes  these  representatives  of  our  past 
experiences.  From  the  first  day  that  the  small 
boy  finds  himself  in  the  kindergarten  surrounded 
by  new  friends,  new'  picture-books,  and  multi- 
colored blocks,  he  begins  to  store  up  things  in 
his  memory.  From  year  to  year  his  intellect  is 
little  more  than  a  passive  receptacle  which  re- 
ceives history,  geography,  algebra,  and  poetry 
with  a  score  of  other  subjects,  which  are  laid 
away  for  possible  future  use.  Unless  an  unusual 
type,  he  will  soon  have  "a  smattering  in  a  dozen 
branches  of  study"  and  "a  shallowness"  which  is 
not  knowledge.  Perhaps  as  this  boy  grows  older, 
he  travels  to  foreign  lands  and  in  a  few  years  we 
hear  that  he  has  seen  much  of  the  world.  It  is 
very  true,  by  this  time,  that  he  has  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  ideas  in  his  mind,  but  they  have  little  re- 
lation to  each  other.  This  is  the  result  of  a 
development  of  this  mental  faculty  which  aims 
at  an  acquisition  of  information  without  "the 
analyzing  and  harmonizing"  of  items  in  such  a 
manner  that  everything  is  associated  with  every- 
thing else. 

■  A  strong  tenacious  memory  is  a  treasure  and 
a  well-stored  mind  is  a  great  gain  provided  it  has 
not  been  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  higher 


faculties.  Speaking  of  memory,  Carrlinal  New- 
man tells  us  that  it  "can  tyrannize,  as  well  as  the 
imagination."  The  mind  may  become  a  victim  of 
a  train  of  as.sociations,  as  if  by  some  mechanical 
])rocess,  and  reason  has  no  power. 

The  greatness  of  the  intellects  of  such  as 
Aristotle,  St.  Thomas  or  Newton  did  not  consist 
in  the  bulks  of  things,  their  memories  retained 
but  rather  in  the  systematization  of  their  facts 
and  their  relations  to  each  other.  These  men  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  discrimination  and  of  digesting 
what  they  wanted  and  making  that  their  own. 
They  illustrate  that  the  only  true  "enlargement 
of  the  mind"  or  "illumination,"  as  Cardinal  New- 
man terms  the  perfection  of  the  intellect,  is  the 
power  of  viewing  many  things  at  once  as  cne 
whole.  These  great  men  knew  how  to  rse  their 
intellects — how  to  reason.  The  facts  their  mem- 
ories had  correlated  were  precious  materials  from 
which  they  discovered  many  of  the  greatest 
truths  of  science  and  philosophy,  because  they 
realized  their  true  values  and  relations. 

In  the  true  cultivation  of  the  memory  a  habit 
of  order  and  system  is  formed  and  such  a  habit 
implies  the  use  of  principles  of  association 
around  which  our  knowledge  grows.  The  mem- 
ory should  not  be  a  library  and  should  not  take 
the  place  of  the  mind,  but  rather  it  should  fur- 
nish the  mind  with  material  on  which  to  work 
or  guiding  principles  by  which  to  work — leaving 
the  mind  independent  to  range  freely  in  the 
world  of  thought  among  those  artificial  memories, 
libraries  and  to  draw  from  them  material  on 
which  to  exercise  its  own  characteristic  activities 
of  thought  and  reasoning. 


UNIFORMS. 

Uniforms  are  tlie  unmistakable  sign  of  one's 
occupation.  Who  would  not  immediately  recog- 
nize the  navy  worker  in  the  girl  with  the  flowing 
blue  cape  and  the  jaunty  little  blue  sailor  on  her 
head.  In  fact  this  hat  has  a  band  around  the 
crown  telling  the  world  that  the  owner  belongs 
to  the  navy.  And  the  girl  in  khaki  with  the  close 
fitting  khaki  cap  and  the  stout  leather  boots  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  the  automobile  corps.  There  are 
other  uniforms  not  so  widely  recognized  but 
surely  as  significant.  These  uniforms  are  blue 
on  week  days  and  black  on  Sundays.  They  may 
possibly  be  black  on  week  days  if  the  regular 
blue  needs  a  new  fastener  or  a  little  patching 
and  very  rarely  a  blue  one  may  be  seen  on  Sun- 
days if  the  owner  has  an  especially  good  excuse 
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which  passes  the  censorship  of  the  prefect. 
White  stiffly  starched  collars  and  cuffs  are  worn 
with  these  uniforms.  These  collars  and  cuffs 
are  very  convenient.  If  one  wants  to  dress  up. 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  put  on  a  clean  pair  of 
ci.fFs  and  an  unwrinkled  collar  and  all  this  wurld 
of  blue  and  black  uniforms  recognize  that  this 
person  is  appropriately  dressed  for  any  occasion 
which  may  present  itself.  Surely  you  recognize 
the  St.  Mary's  girl  in  her  regulation  uniform.  I 
have  heard  unfavorable  criticisms  of  these  uni- 
forms but  certainly  always  from  some  who  have 
never  experienced  the  satisfaction  of  days  sans 
w'orry  about  clothes. 


ST.ARTIXG  TO  SCHOOL. 

Starting  to  school  has  always  seemed  to  be 
a  sort  of  rite.  There  is  in  it  something  of  pathos, 
.something  of  humor,  curiosity  intermingled.  It 
is  like  a  play  in  which  comedy  is  the  keynote  of 
the  first  act,  tragedy  of  the  second,  and  in  which 
the  tragic  incident  is  followed  by  a  ])ervadin;::: 
quiet,  a  solemn  aftermath. 

I  remember  particularly  one  drama  of  school's 
opening.  A  guest  for  the  night  at  an  aunt's,  1 
was  priviledged  to  see  the  whole  play  enacted. 
It  began  immediately  after  the  evening  meal  with 
a  babble  of  voices  (the  orchestra's  opening  num- 
ber, I  presume.)  The  initiated,  two  little  girls, 
tiilked  incessantly  of  teachers,  rooms,  recesses, 
promotion  and  a  host  of  other  terms,  which  were 
terrifying  to  the  youngster  who  on  the  morrow, 
for  the  first  time,  was  to  cross  the  threshhold  of 
knowledge.  Afterwards,  there  was  tlic  breath- 
less search  for  books,  the  discussion  of  tomor- 
row's wardrobe  until  finally,  four  sleepy  tots  were 
tucked  in  bed.  The  curtains  had  fallen  on  the 
first  act. 

I'right  and,  1  rcnicnibir,  very,  very  early  the 
following  morning  tlu  lu»use  was  again  echoing 
with  children's  voices.  1  arose  just  in  time  to  see 
two  prim,  starched,  little  girls  aiul  two  chubby 
little  boys  anxiously  awaiting  breakfast.  The 
oldest  boy,  though  he  seemed  little  more  than  a 
baby  himself,  was  lording  it  over  his  younger 
brother  with  the  authority  with  wliicli  starting 
to  school  had  invested  him.  lie  was  proud  of  his 
new  position  but  the  innocent  eyes  of  childhood 
reflected  a  shade  of  fear,  as  well.  Tragic  sus- 
penses followed  one  after  another  until  the  climax 
was  reached.  School  wa'>  a  reality.  The  little 
group  stood  clu'.tered  around  their  mother  in  the 


school  waiting  room.  Reluctantly  and  with  less 
assurance  in  their  attitude  than  there  had  been  the 
night  before,  the  girls  left  for  their  respective 
class  rooms.  A  teacher  approached  to  escort  the 
beginners  to  the  primer  room.  He  clung,  fearful, 
to  his  mother  but  it  was  useless.  Kissing  him, 
she  bade  him  go  with  the  "nice"  teacher,  who  did 
not  at  all  impress  the  youngster.  No  one  re- 
mained but  the  baby,  and  was  it  my  imagination, 
or  did  the  mother  cling  more  tightly  to  the  tiny 
hand,  thinking  perhaps,  that  he  would  be  the  next 
to  go,  that  this  first  separation  only  foreshadows 
the  ones  to  come?  I  do  not  know  for  I  left 
them,  then,  the  mother  and  the  baby,  strongly 
affected  by  the  homely  drama  of  every  day  life 
"starting  to  school." 


HOBBIES. 

•Mmost  everybody  in  this  queer  old  world  has 
a  hol)by,  so  the  folks  say,  and  1  am  thinking  it 
i>  true.  I  guess  all  boys  have  known  a  time  when 
marbles,  jack-knives,  or  "pocket  full  of  nails" 
were  their  pet  possessions  and  every  girl  can 
renieni])er  tlie  day  when  the  glimpse  of  a  bright, 
new  hair-ribbon  would  thrill  her  little  being. 
'I'lien  as  you  grow  older,  this  fondness  for  some 
particular  thing  clings  to  you.  mitil  folks  say,  you 
have  a  mania  for  it.  but  ncver-you-mind,  your 
hobby  is  a  part  of  you  and  wc  love  you  all  the 
more  because  of  it. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  little,  old-fashioned  brown 
cottage  on  our  street  that  is  almost  covered  with 
an  old  woodbine  vine  and  some  dark  red  ramblers 
that  cling  to  it  as  if  to  protect  it.  The  owner 
is  a  sweet  white-haired  old  lady,  who  has  a 
hobby  that  is  very  |M-ecious  to  her.  Almo.st  any 
hour  in  the  day — whether  in  the  nifirning  when 
the  petals  are  still  damp  with  the  dew  or  at  night 
when  the  dusk  is  gathering — you  can  see  this  dear, 
old  lady  among  her  roses. 

I  low  she  loves  those  roses!  She  has  a  story 
for  each  one  and  as  you  follow  her  around  the 
garden,  she  tells  you  that  this  giant  "General 
|acf|ueinot"  js  her  Jack's  favorite  rose  and  this 
tiny  pink  hud  is  from  (irace's  "Killarney"  bush — 
and  so  it  is,  she  has  a  rose  for  each  of  her  children. 
It  is  the  quaint  old-fashioned  way  of  this  "little 
mother"  in  her  own  little  world  of  roses  that 
fascinates  you  and  makes  yon  love  her  stories. 
.Sometimes  she  tells  you  of  her  girlhood  and  her 
home  "back  in  Pennsylvania ;"  how  the  Civil 
war  came,  when  .she  was  not  quite  eighteen  and 
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her  brother  had  to  leave  home,  just  as  our  boys 
have  done.  Then  slie  tells  all  about  the  battle 
of  Gettsyburg,  where  our  union  men  under  Grant 
won  a  great  victory.  Over  and  over  again,  she 
laughs  as  she  tells  how  she  had  to  bake  bread  for 
the  hungry  soldiers  when  they  were  encamped 
near  her  home,  and  once,  she  said,  slie  slipped  a 
tiny  note  in  a  biscuit  that  was  in  a  box  consigned 
to  her  brother  John's  company.  She  just  trusted 
that  someone  would  get  it  and  give  it  to  John 
and  he  really  did  get  that  little  note. 

But  now  she  has  grown  old  and  has  only 
tb.ese  memories  and  her  roses  to  till  her  life,  be- 
cause her  children  have  gone  to  make  their 
homes  in  the  world.  Her  roses  are  her  children 
now  and  she  tenderly  watches  and  protects  the 
tiny  buds  as  she  did  her  little  babies  in  bye-gone 
days.  It  is  "her  hobby"  the  neighbors  say  and  it 
must  be  true,  but  if  you  have  ever  slipped  into 
this  dear  old  lady's  fragrant  rose-garden,  and  she 
has  given  you  a  half-blown  rose  with  a  "God- 
bless-you  my  child,"  it  is  one  of  your  sweetest 
memories. 


KEEPING  A  DIARY. 

Does  this  remind  you  of  a  certain  diary  you 
started  with  the  best  of  intentions  and  guarded 
as  you  would  have  your  life?  You  have  prob- 
ably stacked  it  away  in  the  company  of  dozens  of 
envelopes,  all  bearing  your  name  and  an  ever- 
lasting scar,  caused  by  an  eager  hairpin  or  a  hasty 
pen  knife.  Fifty  years  hence  your  fond  grand- 
children will  finger  it  as  though  it  were  a  docu- 
ment of  legal  import  or  the  masterpiece  of  a 
Samuel  Sewall,  and  say,  "My  grandmother  wrote 
this  in  the  days  of  the  World  War."  Does  your 
diary  record  the  turning  even  of  each  day,  the 
true  conditions  we  are  facing  in  this  period,  or 
is  it  a  tabulation  of  picnics,  parties  and  dances  at 
which  you  wore  your  newest  gown  and  the  dash- 
ing hat,  purchased  on  'March  20th,  page  36?'" 
History  is  quite  capable  of  recording  in  orderly 
array  the  progressive  steps  of  a  peaceful  rule, 
but  war  defies  the  pen  of  the  historian.  War 
fights  with  a  hundred  hands,  grasping  in  every 
direction,  and  no  lone  pair  of  eyes  can  follow  such 
an  area  of  battle.  Each  one  of  us  will  be  looked 
upon  as  an  authority  by  men  and  women  of  the 
subsequent  peace  period.  If  we  dust  the  covers 
of  the  forgotten  diary  and  make  it  a  daily  com- 
panion it  will  surely  stand  by  us  in  some  future 
day  of  peace. 


VACATION  GLEANINGS. 


In  anticipation  of  September  16,  the  Chimes 
would  extend  heartiest  welcome  to  those  who  are 
matriculating  as  students  and  reiterate  its  greet- 
ir-gs  to  St.  Mary's  returning  children. 

Former  students  will  be  pleased  to  note  the 
recent  additions  to  private  rooms,  etc.,  which 
presage  a  new  building  in  the  near  future. 

While  pledging  loyalty  in  the  name  of  the 
student  body  to  the  new  members  of  the  Council, 
Mother  M.  Bettina  and  Mother  Francis  Clare, 
we  wish  to  assure  those  who  have  gone  to  other 
fields  of  labor  that  we  hold  grateful  remem- 
brance of  their  many  kindnesses. 

Congratulations  are  offered  to  the  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  Sisters  M.  Boniface,  M.  Manuel 
and  M.  Cuimegunda,  who  on  August  15  cele- 
brated the  fiftieth  aimiversary  of  their  Religious 
I'rofession  and  to  Sister  M.  Claudia  and  the 
many  who  with  her  on  the  same  date  completed 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  their  profession. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Leo  P.  Manzetti,  the  Revs. 
Fidelis,  Kent  Stone,  C.  P.  and  Charles  Coppens, 
S.  J.,  were  among  the  summer  guests  welcomed 
b>  St.  Mary's. 

The  summer  of  1919  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  the  many  changes  that  have  come  to 
St.  Mary's,  changes  which  will  please  because 
of  the  new  friends  we  are  making  and  yet, 
tmged  with  regret  for  those  whom  obedience 
has  called  away.  Every  best  wish  we  could 
ofTer  is  given  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Vagnier,  C.  S. 
C,  who  for  many  years  has  faithfully  discharged 
the  duties  of  chaplain  at  St.  Mary's  and  who 
now  goes  to  Notre  Dame.  Reverend  W.  R. 
Connor,  C.  S.  C,  our  present  chaplain  is  also  a 
friend  of  long  standing. 

The  well-wishes  of  the  student-body  of  St. 
Mary's  are  also  ofifered  to  the  Rev  .John  Cav- 
anaugh,  C.  S.  C,  whose  kindness  and  courtesy 
ir  the  past  remain  treasured  memories. 

Already  some  of  St.  Mary's  "girls"  are  occupy- 
ing dormitories  in  the  north  wing  of  the  Convent 
building  and  Dame  Rumor  has  it  that  others  have 
engaged  places  in  that  section  (  ?) 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Chimes  the  follow- 
ing announcements  of  marriage  have  been  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  by  St.  Mary's :  Ruth 
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liroussarcl  lu  Mr.  JrcdcU  U.  I'olk,  of  Beaumont, 
Texas;  l.enora  Derrick  to  Mr.  Henry  Ouirk  of 
I  )il  Lil\,  la.;  ICleanor  M.  I  allalian  to  Mr. 
James  boyle,  of  Tucson,  Ariz. ;  Claire  Marie  Sul- 
livan to  .\ir.  John  llannon  of  Monterey,  Ind. ; 
Ethel  .McDonald  to  Mr.  Edward  B.  Murray  of 
Eos  .\iigeles,  Calif.;  Katharine  Louise  Walsh  to 
Mr.  Henry  C.  i'riester  of  Davenport,  J.;  Mary 
Elizabeth  lJurrows  to  Mr.  l*>ancis  11.  lliggins  of 
Manistee,  Mich. 

Many  of  the  students  called  at  St.  Mary's  dur- 
ing the  vacation  and  many  more  were  here  in 
spirit  as  has  been  proved  by  their  devotion  mani- 
fested in  various  wavs  (lurin<r  the  summer. 


\\  ith  the  murmured  "Reciuiem"  for  the  faith- 
ful departed,  St.  Mary's  join>  a  mother's  prayer 
and  sympathy  to  the  bereaviMl  oik-s  :  ilcnrietla 
Dempsey-Eitzgerald,  Cecelia  1  )emp>cy-l  )uiican, 
Stella  Dempsey-Xessen,  Erma  Monarch-Cjeary, 
Irene  Dee-Dolan.  h'llen  liarney,  Sadie  and  Irene 
Matthews. 


R 1- 1 . 1  ( .  I U  U S  C EK EM  U  .\  I ES 

The  annual  I\ctreat  for  tlie  1 'rofc-SNcd  im'm1)ers 
of  the  Sisters  (jf  tin-  1  loly  Chjss  wliicli  o])eiieil  on 
the  evening  of  July  9  was  conducted  by  tlie  Rev. 
J.  1*.  Shaw  of  San  Antonio,  Te.xas.  .Su- 
periors and  delegates  to  the  Chapter  of  the  elec- 
tions were  in  attendance. 

The  Retreat  for  the  Novices  conducted  by  the 
\'ery  Rev.  J.J.  Erench,  C.  S.  C.  closed  on  Aug. 
15  with  the  ceremonies  of  Investilurr,  I'irsl  \  ows 
and  Religious  Profession. 

In  tlie  absence  of  ihi'  Rev.   Merman  J. 

Alerding.  D.  I).,  r.i--hop  of  the  diocese  the  \  ery 
Rev.  Andrew  Morrissey,  C.  S.  ('.,  Provincial, 
oflficiated  at  the  ceremonies  and  lekbrated  the 
Mass  which  followed.  Assisting  at  the  .Altar 
were  the  Rev.  Joseph  Boyle,  C.  S.  C,  Deacon; 
the  Rev.  Michael  J.  Keyes,  S.  M.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Subdeacon  ;  the  Rev.  William  R.  Conner, 
C.  S.  C,  St.  Mary's,  Master  of  Ceremonies;  tiie 
Rev.  George  I'Mnnegan.  C.  S.  ('.,  Notre  Dame. 
A.ssistant  Priest. 

The  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
I-"rench,  who  chf)se  for  his  text  ;  "I  will  go  in  ttj 
the  altar  of  Cod;  to  Cod  who  givcth  joy  to  luy 
youth."— Psalm  XLII. 


Other  member  of  the  clergy  in  the  Sanctuary 
were:  Rev.  Thomas  N'agnier,  C.  S.  C,  St. 
.\iar)  's;  Rev.  Josejjh  ( lallagher,  C.  S.  C,  assist- 
ant chaplain,  St.  Mary's;  Rev.  William  J.  Len- 
nartz,  C.  S.  C,  St.  Joseph's  Novitiate,  Notre 
Dame;  Rev.  Edward  l-'innegan,  C.  S.  C,  Notre 
Dame;  Rev.  Wendell  1'.  Corcoran,  C.  S.  C,  Mis- 
sion house,  Notre  Dame;  Rev.  Charles  L.  O'Don- 
nell,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame;  Rev.  Andrew 
Capesius,  O.  S.  11. ,  St.  Bernard,  Ala.;  \'ery  Rev. 
V.  L.  Rivard,  C.  S.  W,  St.  X'ictor's  College,  Bour- 
boniiais,  111;  Rev.  l'"idelis  Kent  Stone,  S.  !'. 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas;  Rev.  Erancis  J.  Jansen. 
St.  \  incent's  church,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Rev.  .Moses 
.Mcdarry,  C.  S.  C.,  Notre  Dame;  Rev.  James 
Ouinlan,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame;  Rev.  Allen  J. 
Heiser,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dan1e ;  Rev.  C.  .\.  llau- 
scr.  Seneca.  III.;  Rev.  P.  J.  Cullinane,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Rev.  Tliomas  J.  Travers,  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Anderson,  Ind,;  Rev.  Joseph  .\.  Eynn, 
;-'!.  \  inceiu's  Church,  .Xcadeniie,  Ind.;  Rev.  Hugh 
.\.  Curley,  Washington,  I).  C.  ;  Rev.  J.  V..  I'.elair, 
C.  S.  \'..  Bourbonnais,  111. 

.As  usual  on  such  an  occasion  chief  interest 
c(  nters  on  the  sixteen  young  ladies  and  Novices 
who  ])articii)ated  in  the  ceremonie.s — 

Received  tlie  I  loly  I  iabit  ; 

.Miss  Ursula  lioUaiul,  (it.  P.arringtoii,  Mass.,  Sister 
.M.  Ursiilita;  Miss  .Anna  Kocni};,  lialtimore,  Khl.,  Sister 
M.  Jovita;  Miss  Cecilia  Hertel,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sister  M. 
I\aii:  Miss  Gertrude  .Arnold,  I*"ort  Wayne,  Tnd.,  Sister 
M.  Cyrilla;  Miss  Madeline  Ludwij",  l':ikli;irt,  Ind.,  Sister 
M.  Vincent;  Miss  Marie  Meltler,  I'ort  Wayne,  Ind., 
Sister  M.  Anatliolie;  Miss  Grace  Scroggins,  Essex, 
111.,  Sister  M.  Justin;  Miss  Cecilia  McGinnis,  New 
Herlin,  III.;  Sister  M,  Elvira;  Miss  Loretta  Dunn, 
Seneca,  ill.,  Sister  M.  Hilda;  Miss  .Alice  Boisvert,  Hour- 
l)onnais.  111.,  Sister  M.  Berenice;  Miss  Bedelia  Dillon, 
I'eoria,  111.,  Sister  M.  .Aniahilis;  Miss  Elizabeth  Elan- 
nery,  Woodstock,  Mimi.,  Sister  M.  .Amanda;  Miss  P-lla 
Hughes,  .San  l-Vancisco,  Calif.,  Sister  M.  Olga ;  Miss 
(ieraldine  Gihhons,  .Salt  Lake,  LUali,  Sister  M.  I-'rances 
Josei)li ;  Miss  'I'eresa  Hall,  Brooklyn,  \'.  Y.,  Sister 
Maria  Antonia;  Miss  Margaret  Doyle,  Hartford, 
Mich.,  Sister  Margaret  Marie. 

I'  irst  Vows  : 

Sister  M.  Clarina,  .Sister  ]\l.  Williaiiicna,  Sister  M. 
Rose  Estelle,  Sister  Elena  Irene,  Sister  Kathryn  Marie, 
.Sister  M.  DeLellis,  Sister  M.  Josina,  Sister  M.  Giovanni, 
Sister  M.  Laurencita,  .Sister  M.  Ellen  Carlos,  Sister  M. 
Doniinic,  Sister  M.  Huglianii;i,  Sister  M.  Alviena. 

Profession  : 

Sister  M.  Godwin,  Sister  M.  Columbina,  Sister  M. 
Angels,  Sister  M.  Theona,  Sister  M.  Lucilla,  Sister 
Marie  Estelle,  Sister  M.  Katherine,  Sister  M.  Jullita, 
Sister  M.  Michael,  Sister  I'Vances  Maria,  Sister  M.  Sera- 
phim, .Sister  M.  Esdras,  .Sister  M.  Movana. 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
mporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

make  niid  keep  in  stock  every  class 
of  goods  required  by  different 
Religious  Communities. 

Ilenry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

LskCy  Union  und  EjSi^Ic  Sts* 
CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
(hirahility  and  art.    As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly pre|)ared  to  show  you  all 
tliat  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best   trade;   for   the   custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful   fitting  and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

BAKER  S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

11  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Relatives  and  friends 
of    Notre    Dame  and 
St.     Mary's  students 
who    desire    to  keep 
posted   on  University 
and   Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month;  two 
months    or   more,  35 
cents    a    month ;  one 
year,     $4;     by  mail, 
postage  paid  cash  in 
advance. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Bletal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  RooHng. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

.•5I<>  VV.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Priests'  Albs,                Priests'  Supplies. 
Btrettns,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 

(LINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 

livev  Opera  House  Bldg.    Personal  Attention 

r^cc           Home  5842          t>    -j         Home  5702 
O"^^^       Bell  886              Residence  g^,,  35^, 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

HE    1.    W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQ,UISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Office  Residence 
ell    Phone  689             Bell  Phone  1162 
ome  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 

T  ry\  nr^f+^f  c          T^^^a  c  a    /I   i  Ctfrt^^G 
XIIlLJLllLdo  yJL    ±  Cdo  ctliU  V-^UiiCCo 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking"  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Offlce 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Ivodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Beger  Floral  Cc 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  C 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  teletraphcd  to  all  parts  of  the  U. 

131  North  Michigan  Street  ^ 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

W c  ma^e  ihe  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 


Till-:  W'li  in-  I  lorsF. 

WASH  INC.TON 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite  the  umisiial  burdens  imposed  upon  our 
Ijeoplc  by  the  war  they  have  maintained  their  schools  and  other  agencies  of 
education  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  continued 
throughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  off  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a 
matter  oi  the  greatest  importance,  affecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues there  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  and  most  thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After 
the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of 
industrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  i)reparation  on  the  part  of  all  the  people.  /  7coiild  therefore  iir.ye 
that  the  people  continue  to  give  generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all  orades 
and  that  the  schools  adjust  themselves  as  wisely  as  possible  to  the  new  conciilions 
to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  because 
of  the  zi'ar  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  can  only  be  Ihrough 
the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WOOnROW  V/ILSON. 

Hon.  I'ranki.in  K.  I.ank, 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

came  to 

"Mirror"  Candles  sold  here  exclusively. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  M  E  Y  E  R  &  S  O  N 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH     r  II  O  N  K  9     8  60 

llurlea    Laundry    Co.,    234n-Sl  Cottaffe 
Grove  Av«.,  CIiIciiko,  I'hone 
Calumet  1970. 


StrrlliiK  Silver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
em. 

HtrrllnK  Silver  2  and  4-Pln  Seta. 
HterlliiK  Silver  and  Knaniol  Cuft  Links. 
RO.SARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

8  O  C  T  II     II  E  N  I)  ,  INDIANA 


OPTOMETRY 


OPTO— Eye. 
METRY— to  Measure 


nil.  JOHN  II.  F-M>IS,  OptometrUt, 

Suite  r.12.  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South    nond,  Indlnnn. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Fine  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
nants and  Pillows  at 

MRS.  M.  A.  FRALICK'S 

131  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;  Bell  302 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 

216  W.  Washington  Ave..  South  Bend 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Nobile's  Motto: 


ITTAKESTHE 
TO  MAKE  THE 
AND  PAYSTHE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  It  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  965 


National  Grocer  Co, 

IVholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENn  INDIANA 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  ref rlfjeratora  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

007  Mill  Street.  KKNDAL1.VIL.L.E:,  IND. 


Eyes  Examined 

GlaAMCs  Properly  Fitted 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

OPTICIANS 
2.10  S.  Mich.  St. 

Knt.  1900         Both  Phones 


Electric 
Appll 


lances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economlo 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  dalnl 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  hei 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electri 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street,  BOSTON,  MA8I 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.    Established  181 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Porl(  arid  Beans, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Yellow  Taxicab  and 
Transfer  Co, 

Cor.  No.  Michigan  St.  and  Colfax  Aventt 
Bell  Phones  Home  Phones 

514  6616 


22 


6022 


CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICi 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Mary's,  foi 
one  or  two  Passengers,  $1.00,  and  60i 
for  each  additional  Passenger. 

Tiunk  rates  are  same  as  PassenffAl 
rates.  Seven  Passenger  Cars  for  tX 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 


Indiana  Lumber  k  Mfg.  Co, 

Offlco:-  Yard  and   Mill,   S.  Michlffal 

St..  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street' 
South  Bond,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Home  Phone.  1474  Bell  Phone,  660 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

<::oivTUACTon,  decorator  and 

PAINTER 
820  EAST  COLFAX  AVBNUK. 

Hollingsworth-Turner  Co. 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 

831  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Founded 
1842 


Chartered 
1S44 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy.  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
Science,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture  Engineering  (Civil 
Mech  anical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
cial School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 

CATALfGUES    ON    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


The  Best  Place  to  Shop 


It  is  always  pleasing  to  us  to  hear 
this  store  referred  to  as  the  "Person- 
ality Store."  We  take  personal  inter- 
est to  make  our  store  a  meeting  place 
when  shopping  or  visiting  the  city. 


Our  Tea  Room  with  service  just  aS 
you  like  it  invites  you.  Salad — Sand- 
wiches— Birthday  or  party  cakes  made 
to  order. 

Robertson  Bros.  Co, 


)t.  Angela's  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
lartered  in  18(i7.  is  prepared  to  im- 
art  a  thorough  coui'se  of  instruction 
1  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
on.  Music  and  art  receive  special 
ttention. 

The  building-s  and  extensive  grounds 
lake  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
:hool. 

For    terms  address 
SISTERS    OF    THE    HOLY  CROSS 
St.  An;;;ela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 

{Hoosier) 

wank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

228  North  Michigan  Street 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conducted    by    the    Sisters    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
IIc'.:i'ital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
>'cais.  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  tlie  ninuiM  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  di'ill  in  operating  room  work. 

Ajjplication  should  be  made  to  the 
Directieiis  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
prov.'l  th.one  desiring  to  enter  the 
.■school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  r  onths.  Candidates  should  have 
".t  Ir-rst  a  frood  common  school  edu- 
ci'icn.  T!io  most  acceptable  age  is 
fr(  r.i  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For    further    information  address 
SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Notre   Dame   Ave.   and  Madison  Street 
SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 


An   Ideal   Catholic  Publication. 

Dublin  Review. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catholic  Magazine, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  the 
Blessed  Uirgin 

26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.     Published  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  illustrations. 
The   Greatest   Variety  of  Good 
Reading   by   the  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  srmple  copy  and  list  of  in- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  U.  S,  A. 
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S.  M.  E. 


Where  Paradisal  rivers  flozc  he  treads  along, 

Marching  zvith  mighty  hosts,  his  I'oicc  in  song 

With  theirs,  forever  singing,  singing  unto  God; 

Ar)norcd  7Jth  charity,  7^'ilh  justice  shod. 

Exalted,  7i.alks  he  no:*.'  in  Heaven's  honored  V-'ays. 

What  need  for  nie  to  sing  tny  feeble  praise 

Of  him,  to  call  him  our  dear  Lady's  I'aliant  knight, 

Her  senitor,  the  name  of  his  delight! 

Such  praise  is  meet,  hut  ei'cry  praise-emburdened  song 

IVould  die  unheard  ^Jierc  that  enraptured  throng 

Sings  e7-cr  "Holy,  Holy  Lord" — and,  caring  naught, 

I'orgets  the  human  joy  that  praise  once  brought. 

What  though  my  -ccell  Urred-  pallis  his  i^'Uling  feet  once  trod — 

iVoTi'  walks  he  ever  face  to  face  7^'itli  God! 

What  though  1  honor  him  as  father,  friend  and  guide — 

"Brother,"  his  greeting  from  tlie  Crucified! 

IVhat  shall  I  sing  to  him,  on  this  his  festal  day — 

lie  has  forgot  our  simple,  earthly  7^'ay 

Of  keeping  festal  days,  his  li/e  is  ecstacy 

Unending  —  yet,  in  his  felicity, 

To  me  he  hearkens,  for  I  sing  not  praise,  J  plead 

In  broken,  trustful  prayer,  my  e7Try  need. 


*St.  Mary's,  on  bciiiK  asked  to  sing  in  praise  of  her  founder, 
Father  Sorin,  on  his  "Feast-day,"  answers:) 
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A  PRESAGE. 

Clara  SeLegue,  '21. 

I  Mother,  thou  who  at  the  joyous  birth 
Of  Summer  givest  us  the  flowered  May, 
W'lio  sweetly  christenest  the  vernal  earth 

With  flowing  tears  from  Heaven's  star-strewn  way, 
Art  thou  not  weeping? 

Through  sapphire-misted  dawn,  wlien  sunbeams  rose         Alas !  'tis  dead,  the  time  of  summer  winds. 
At  star-light's  death  to  greet  thee,  didst  thou  see  And  all  thy  azure  blossoms  blighted  lie; 

These  shadows  that  thy  incens'd  blossoms  close  Thy  tender  gaze  no  living  Eden  finds, 

And  o'er  the  summer's  dainty  heraldry  And  blood-red  leaves,  saluting  as  they  die. 

Delight  in  creeping?  Are  earthward  drifting. 

Thy  fingers  on  the  rosary  of  years 

An  instant  pause :  October's  skies  are  gray 
But  through  her  close-drawn  veil  of  misty  tears 

Tlie  starry,  half-shy  smiles  of  early  May, 
The  clouds  are  rifting. 


JOYCE  KILMER,  THE  POET  OF  CATHOLICISAI. 
Margaret  Spear,  B.  A.,  '19. 


IN  the  life  and  works  of  the  late  Sergeant 
Joyce  Kilmer,  we  find  embodied  in  a  most  ex- 
emplary sense,  the  true  spirit  of  Catholicism. 
The  poet  himself  is  said  to  have  remarked,  when 
questioned  concerning  his  political  and  religious 
views,  that  he  was  a  Democrat  with  a  capital  D 
and  a  small  d,  as  well  as  a  Catholic  with  a  capital 
C  and  a  small  c.  And  indeed  every  action  of  his 
life  corroborated  this  statement,  for  in  all  mat- 
ters wdiether  of  religion,  politics  or'  art,  his  view- 
point was  most  energetically  Catholic.  Thus  it  is 
that  when  we  lament  the  loss  of  one,  whose  full 
beauty  was  known  only  to  Cod,  we  mourn  most 
of  all,  not  the  poet,  essayist,  critic,  journalist, 
nor  patriot,  but  the  man  himself,  the  man  whose 
God-given  personality  was  pitched  to  a  key  of 
sanctity,  the  man  whose  sacred  poetry  is  a  divine 
expression  of  the  intense  love  he  bore  his 
Creator. 

In  the  finality  of  many-sidedness,  few.  if  any, 
of  Kilmer's  contemporaries  are  superior;  for  in 
all  departments  of  literary  production  we  find  him 
holding  an  honored  position.    Nevertheless  it  is 


Kilmer,  the  "poet's  poet,"  upon  whom  high  au- 
thority has  definitely  set  her  seal,  and  as  such 
we  love  most  of  all  to  remember  him. 

His  poetr}',  like  his  life,  may  be  divided  into 
that  which  is  universal  in  appeal,  and  quite  inno- 
cent of  religious  sentiment ;  secondly,  that 
which  is  Catholic  with  both  a  capital  C  and  a 
small  c  ;  and  lastly,  that  which  is  Catholic  in  a 
purely  religious  sense  of  the  word.  All  the  ten- 
der allurements  of  home,  the  look  of  love,  the 
suimy  laughter  on  baby  lips,  and  above  all  the 
joy  of  home  coming,  all  these  were  the  biggest 
diings  in  life,  and  they  are  the  themes  with  which 
his  first  book  of  poems,  "A  Summer  of  Love" 
abounds.  This  was  followed  by  "Trees  and  Other 
Poems."  and  "Main  Street,"  two  volumes  of 
temperate  rather  than  deep  or  serious  sentiment, 
yet  so  universal  in  their  appeal  and  so  admirable 
in  expression,  that  they  are  probably  the  best 
known,  as.  well  as  the  most  highly  cherished,  of 
the  works  of  Kilmer. 

In  the  poem  "Trees,"  written  in  1913,  which 
won  for  him  instant  recognition  as  a  poet,  the 
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artist  enveloped  nature  in  an  atmosphere  of  real 
human  life. 

How  the  poet  in  his  search  for  the  inspiring 
elements  of  life,  was  made  to  feel  the  sympa- 
thetic harmony  existing  between  man,  with  liis 
little  joys  and  griefs,  and  the  common  place 
things  of  the  work-a-day  world,  is  best  indicated 
in  his  poems,  "The  House  With  Nobody  In  It," 
and  "The  Twelve-Forty-five."  In  the  last  of 
these  he  makes  the  train  wear  a  truly  human  air, 
as  "it  coughs  and  shakes  its  head." 

"A  noisy  little  rebel,  pouts 
Its  brave  defiance,  flames  and  shouts." 

Then  under  the  magic  wand  of  his  pen,  it  be- 
comes a  mighty  vagabond  of  the  night  love-gov- 
erned and  lovingly  responsive,  because, 

"The  train,  that  like  an  angel  sings. 
The  train,  with  healing  on  its  wings. 

To  its  higli  honor  be  it  said, 
It  carries  people  home  to  bed. 

My  cottage  lamp  shines  white  and  clear, 
God  bless  the  train  lliat  brought  me  here." 

In  the  other  poem  mentioned,  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  pictiuire  that  has  for  its  cen- 
tral figure  a  solitary  old  farm  house,  which  the 
seer  imagines  wears  a  sad  and  dejected  air  for 
the  lack  of  something  within  it.  The  poem  is 
beautifully  concluded  by  reflecting  the  sadness 
associated  with  chcri'^hcd  memories  of  the  past, 
i:  the  lines 

"Yet  il  hurts  nu-  to  look  at  the  crumbling  roof,  and 
the  shutters  fallen  ajjart. 
For  I  can't  help  thinking  the  poor  old  house  is  a 
house  with  a  broken  heart." 

Among  other  poems  of  strong  human  in- 
terest, in  which  the  author  makes  the  conunon 
place  always  radiant  and  beautiful  by  giving  it  a 
spiritual  interi)retation,  may  be  mentioned, 
"Main  Street. I'he  Snow  Man  in  the  Yard," 
"Delicatessan,"  anrl  "Martin,"  all  of  which  are 
refcrrefl  to.  not  for  their  C'atholic  sentiment — 
for  they  are  Catholic  only  in  a  universal  sense — 
but  chiefly  to  illustrate  Kilmer's  keen  insight  into 
the  secret  of  human  life  and  his  firm  grasp  on 
the  human  heart.  Reflections  of  the  tender  love 
of  God  for  man,  and  of  man  for  nature,  arc 
s|)lenflidly  typical  of  the  man.  who,  loving  hu- 
manity more  than  self,  labored,  even  to  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  that  self,  in  wiping  out  the 
horror  in  Europe  and  fostering  the  seeds  of 
love,  as  well  as  of  law,  in  his  own  beloved  re- 
public. 


But  added  to  the  poet's  profound  sense  of  the 
beauties  and  mysteries  of  nature,  was  a  most 
k  vable  consciousness  of  God,  which  is  best  re- 
vealed in  those  songs  which  are  Catholic.  It  is  in 
tlicm  we  touch  the  real  Kilmer,  for  he  reached  his 
Ic  ftiest  heights  only  when  his  soul  found  a  spir- 
itual interpreter.  And  when  we  understand  that 
the  rank  of  a  poet  depends  in  no  small  degree  on 
his  own  lofty  conception  of  the  message  he 
brings  to  the  world,  even  though  it  be  as  old  as  hu- 
manity, as  Kilmer's  undoubtedly  was,  surely  his 
place  in  the  secular  as  well  as  the  Catholic  world 
is  very  high. 

In  the  poem  "Pennies,"  which  is  a  protest 
against  the  materialism  of  the  present  day,  the 
poet  offers  a  solution  to  all  philosophic  problems 
when,  after  regarding  the  perplexed  state  of  the 
"kilted  Hedonist"  as  "he  drops  his  treasured 
pemiies  to  the  ground,''  he  says, 

"Lo,  comfort  blooms  on  pain,  and  peace  on'  strife. 
And  gain  on  loss — 
What  is  the  key  to  Everlasting  Life? 
A  blood-stained  cross." 

In  connection  with  this  poem  we  may  recall 
also  that  admirable  and  strongly  spiritual  song 
of  eight  lines,  called  "Poets,"  in  which  is  crys- 
tallized the  author's  own  sublime  conception  of 
his  mission  in  life: — 

"Vain  is  the  chiming  of  unforgotten  bells — 
That  the  wind  sways  above  a  ruined  shrine, 
Vainer  his  voice  in  whom  no  longer  dwells, 

Hunger  that  craves  Inunortal  bread  and  wine. 

Light  songs  we  breathe,  that  perish  with  our  breath, 
Out  of  our  lips  that  have  not  kissed  the  rod, 

They  shall  not  live  who  have  not  tasted  death, 
They  only  sing  who  arc  struck  dumb  by  God." 

In  emphasizing  the  inadequacy  of  human  ex- 
l)ression,  imless  it  be  illuminated  by  the  divine, 
this  same  ])oem  serves  to  illustrate  the  dominat- 
ing theme  of  all  Kilmer's  songs,  the  music  of 
which  his  own  life  and  death  were  the  echo. 

In  contrast  to  these  two  poems,  characteristic 
perha])s,  of  the  realistic  maimer  in  which  the 
muse  reflected  the  great  soul  of  humanity,  we 
may  name  two  of  the  most  exquisitely  ideal  and 
imaginative  of  his  songs,  "A  P)lue  Valentine," 
written  to  his  wife,  Aline,  and  "Stars."  In  the 
beginning  of  the  latter  the  poet,  with  childlike 
simplicity,  addresses  the  myriad  twinkling 
lights;  then  with  a  sj)lendid  depth  of  energy, 
sweeping  all  before  him,  he  continues, 
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"Christ's  Troop,  Mary's  guard,  (iod's  own  iwn. 
Draw  your  swords  and  strike  at    llcll,  and  strike- 
again, 

Every  steel  horn  spark  that  llies  where  (iod's  battles 
are, 

Flashes  past  the  face  of  God  and  is  a  star." 
On  first  acquaiiilance  with  the  poem,  we  may 
wonder  at  the  spontaneity  and  war-Hke  spirit 
which  pervades  it,  and  which  scenis  to  run  coun- 
ter to  the  poet's  over  sensitive  spiritual  nature. 
Hut  when  we  reahze  that  Kihner  was  "an  idealist 
with  all  the  courage  of  his  song,"  we  cannot  but 
appreciate  the  poetic  justice  which  inspired  this 
song,  and  others  like  it,  and  finally  spurred  him 
on  to  the  fight  which  proved  his  last. 

But  to  judge  Kilmer  only  by  the  works  men- 
tioned would  be  giving  a  most  unjust  as  well  as 
decidedly  false  estimate  of  the  man.  We  can 
have  no  better  proof  for  this  statement  than  the 
words  of  the  poet  himself,  when  with  an  em- 
phasis and  gesture,  that  invited  no  misinter- 
pretation, he  declared,  "If  what  I  write  now-a- 
days  is  considered  poetry,  then  I  became  a  poet 
in  November,  1913.  I  want  all  my  poetry  writ- 
ten before  that  time  to  be  destroyed."  For  those 
who  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  poet  was 
failing  in  justice  to  his  career,  we  need  refer  to 
no  other  fact  than  that  it  was  only  at  the  time 
mentioned,  that  his  inborn,  though  latent,  Cath- 
olicism, asserting  itself  in  a  most  positive  way, 
led  him  into  the  Catholic  Church  and  made  the 
following  years  richer  for  him  as  well  as  for  us. 
It  was  only  then  that  his  poetic  soul,  diverted  as 
it  were,  for  many  years  by  spiritual  unrest,  burst 
forth  into  new  cadences,  which  transformed  as 
they  are  with  the  light  that  is  eternal,  are  thor- 
oughly and  supremely  Catholic. 

The  period  marks  a  transition  in  his  life  from 
the  semi-worldly  to  the  deeply  religious,  almost 
mystical.  Not  that  the  poet's  fervent  devotion 
ever  warped  his  natural  genius,  instead  it  en- 
hanced it.  Speaking  of  a  fellow  convert  on  the 
matter,  the  poet  himself  said,  "It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  decorate  rhymes  with  rich  ecclesiastical 
imagery  and  fragrant  names  of  saints,  but  in 
faith  one  may  find  that  purity  and  strength 
which  are  guarantees  of  immortality."  His  was 
a  curious  blend  of  theology,  wit  and  tender 
emotion,  which  together  with  traces  of  the  mys- 
ticism of  Belloc  and  Vaughan,  made  within  him 
a  most  charming  combination.  The  result  was 
such  poems  as  "Roses,"  "The  Singing  Girl,"  and 
"The  Thorn." 


There  are  many  other  poems  of  Kilmer  which, 
redolent  with  the  sweet  perfume  of  Catholicism, 
are  equally  worthy  of  praise,  but  which  time 
will  not  permit  us  to  sjjcak  of.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  had  it  been  characteristic  of  Kilmer  to  be 
merely  an  onlooker  of  the  external  beauties  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  never  to  have  tasted  its 
inner  sweetness,  his  legacy  to  the  poetic  world 
would  be  justly  estimated  at  lesser  worth.  The 
singer  could  never  have  found  in  his  purely  nat- 
ural faith  and  ideals,  however  noble,  the  exalted 
aspiration  to  which  he  gave  expression  in  his 
"Prayer  of  a  Soldier  in  France."  Much  less 
could  his  unconquerable  spirit  have  drawn  forth 
that  vivid  out-pouring  of  love  contained  in  the 
poein,  "Multiplication,"  and  put  upon  his  lips 
that  everlasting  song, 

"O,  King,  O  Friend,  O  Lover!  What  sorer  grief  can 
be, 

In  all  the  reddest  depths  of  hell  than  banishment 
from  thee?" 

Then  strikingly  similar  to  the  communion  acts 
of  Father  Faber,  this  prayer,  aliv^  with  religious 
emotion  and  mysticism  continues, 

"O  Happy  Lamp,  to  serve  Him  with  never  ceasing 
light, 

O  Happy  Flame,  to  tremble  forever  in  His  sight." 

The  poet  concludes, 

"Dominions  kneel  before  Him  and  powers  kiss  His 
feet, 

Yet  for  me  He  keeps  His  weary  watch  in  the  tur- 
moil of  the  street. 
The  King  of  Kings  awaits  me  wherever  I  may  go, 
O,  who  am  I,  that  He  should  deign  to  love  and 
serve  me  so?" 

Surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  such  sanc- 
tity, to  attempt  a  further  analysis  of  Kilmer's 
Catholicity  is  useless.  As  the  Rev.  Chas.  O'Donnell 
wrote  in  memory  of  the  poet,  "This  is  the  real 
Kiltner,  the  true  mysic."  "There  remains  noth- 
ing more  to  be  said.  The  rest  is  literally  with 
God."  What  a  wealth  of  meaning  those  words 
should  have  for  us,  whose  hearts  throb  with  lov- 
ing admiration  at  the  nobility  of  his  life,  and  in 
whom  will  be  forever  cherished  the  memory  of 
this  gallant  warrior  poet,  as  daily,  through  the 
medium  of  song,  he  enriched  the  great  heart  of 
humanity  with  the  regal  gifts  of  the  one  endur- 
ing Faith.  Truly  was  it  said  of  hiin,  "God  will 
understand  if  we  love  our  life  the  less,  now  that 
he  has  gone  out  of  it." 
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INDIAN  SUMMER. 

Josephine  Ryan.  '21. 

C  PRFXG'S  Andaniino  long  ago  was  played, 
^  Ami  Snmiiicr's  Allegretto  only  stayed 

A  little  time, — its  notes  were  quick  to  fade. 
Now  'ere  the  Winter's  Grave  echoes  loud. 
The  while  sharp  winds,  and  sleet,  and  heavy  cloud 
Upon  the  stripped  plains  and  mountains  crowd, 

The  strains  of  Autumn's  sweet  .\ndante  come. 
But  of  a  sudden  is  the  music  stilled, 
Xo  more  the  symphony  which  lately  thrilled 
The  vibrant  earth  and  all  her  wide  halls  filled 

Is  heard.   Now  are  its  voices  dumb. 

The  earth  lies  silent,  and  expectancy 
Broods  o'er  the  land.    The  hills,  blue  white  as  sea 
Waves  flecked  with  foam,  lie  calm  with  tenderly 
Enfolding  sapphire  haze  of  incense  smoke. 
Hark!   comes  a  sound  as  some  Divine  One  spoke 
A  word  that  uttered,  fell  to  earth  and  broke 
Into  a  thousand  sounds ;  and  breaking  woke 

.'\  myriad  echoes,  sweet  and  silver  clear. 
A  slender  theme  at  first,  this  Master  Song, 
Soon  growing  louder,  and  iKcnming  strong. 
Now,  gathering  force  it  pulses  swift  along, 
Its  strains  encompassing  the  listening  earth, 
And  mingling  grief  and  joy,  and  bitter  pain  and  mirth 
In  one  great  chord,  tli.it,  disl;int  at  its  birth. 

Sweeps  close  about  us,  coming'  near,  ah.  near. 

Ail  elements  are  jf)iiicd  in  this  great  deep 

Of  song.    N'ow,  as  its  soundings  leap 

From  cliff  to  cliff;   from  ()lain  to  lake,  to  steep. 

The  master-note  predominates  o'er  all 

The  lesser  notes.    It  holds  ,1  poignant  call 

J'Vom  11  im  whose  voice  it  is.    The  notes  now  fall, 

And  silence  comes  and  stays  a  little  while. 
Again  the  .Autumn's  song  rings  soft  and  sweet. 
Gone  is  that  mystic  chord,  fled  on  strong  pinions  fleet. 
Still  do  I  feel  its  pulse  with  e\ery  beat 
Of  my  poor  bum;in  heart.    I-'or  now  of  me 
That  chord  is  part.  Thus  may  it  ever  be 
Until  within  its  pulse  I  dwell  and  see 

The  face  of  the  Musician  and  His  smile. 


THE  BOOK  OF  JUDITH. 
Beatrice  Rea,  '21. 

THE  Bible  story  of  Judith  liolds  all  the  cliarm 
and  appeal  peculiar  to  the  modern  short 
story.  One  is  filled  with  awe  at  the  achieve- 
ments and  majestic  power  of  the  mighty  Nabach- 
odonosor.  There  is  compassion  for  the  wretched 
Achior  and  joy  at  his  salvation  when  the  Chil- 
dren of  Israel  are  delivered  from  their  enemy. 

It  is  as  a  study  of  character  portrayal,  how- 
ever, rather  than  of  plot,  that  this  story  offers 
the  greater  possibilities ;  that  is,  the  revelation  of 
the  noble  woman  for  whom  the  story  is  named. 
Joachim  the  high  priest  at  that  time,  is  the  ac- 
credited sacred  writer  of  this  book. 

It  is  chiefly  an  account  of  the  inspired  pa- 
triotic devotion  of  a  woman  whose  name  will  be 
counted  among  the  illustrious  in  chronicles  of  all 
times.  The  story  tells  that  she  was  greatly  re- 
nowned among  all,  "because  she  feared  the  Lord 
very  much"  ;  and  that  no  one  sjwke  ill  of  her. 
Her  address  to  the  ancients  is  a  forceful  dis- 
course on  the  duty  of  humility  and  penance. 
Although  she  possessed  great  riches  and  was 
endowed  willi  much  beauty,  her  life  was  a  model 
of  mortification  and  prayer.  1  ler  whole  life 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  the 
Divine  Assistance.  When  she  a])peared  before 
the  gates  of  Hethulia  she  cried  to  the  watchman 
on  the  walls  : 

"Open  the  gates  for  God  is  with  us.  Who 
hath  shewn  His  power  in  Israel." 

When  the  battle  was  over  and  the  Jews  were 
delivered,  we  learn  that  Judith  returned  to  her 
former  life  of  seclusion,  and  that  chastity  was 
joined  to  her  other  virtues.  Only  on  state  occa- 
sions, lier  intense  love  f)f  coinitry  ])rompted  her 
tn  join  in  the  ceremonies  of  public  rejoicing. 

In  the  cliaracter  of  Judith  there  is  no  ti'ace  of 
persona!  fear,  save  of  sin  and  disloyalty  to 
country.  .So,  although  she  seems  to  have  disre- 
garded the  truth, — and  we  must  admit  the  fact, 
in  some  of  her  diplomatic  speeches,  still  in  the 
history  of  so  great  a  soul  this  prevarication  ap- 
pears only  as  ephemeral  weeds  in  a  carefully 
kept  garden.  Her  life  unfolds  before  our  mental 
vision,  glorious  as  a  majestic  white  lily,  the  mem- 
ory of  whose  fragrance  lingers  among  all  beau- 
tiful things  in  literature. 
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*OUT  OF  .MANY  IIL-IVRTS. 
(On  "I'oundkr's  Day.") 

S.   M.  E. 

E  were  talking  today  of  you,  dear, 

And  we  wondered  if  you  knew 
How  this,  our  most  cherished  of  "Feast-days" 

Comes  laden  with  memories  of  you. 
Memories  of  your  sweet,  kindly  ways, 

Of  your  justice,  brave  and  true. 
Then  we  said  that  you  have  forgotten — 

As  mothers  are  wont  to  do — 
The  long,  long  years  that  you  toiled  for  us. 

And  we  wished  that  you  but  knew 
How  we  thank  the  Master  who  gave  us 

The  great  mother-heart  of  you. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  BREAD. 


Elizabeth  Williams,  B.  S.,  '19. 


EVERY  history  of  man's  development  has 
some  saHent  point  around  which  the  import- 
ant facts  center.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  history  of  man's  most  important  article  of 
food  began  in  that  garden  of  Eden  in  which  hu- 
manity itself  found  its  first  home,  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lord,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  -bread."  Although  bread  here  must  be 
understood  to  indicate  food  in  general,  it  may 
also  have  meant  a  particular  element  of  it.  We 
have  no  assurance  as  to  the  method  Adam  used 
in  procuring  the  daily  bread,  still  we  might  make 
the  supposition  that  species  of  grains  used  in  the 
present  day  were  found  during  this  time  and 
used  as  food.  The  Scripture  mentions  in  con- 
nection with  Adam  and  Eve  that  the  "Lord 
brought  forth  all  manner  of  trees,  fair  to  behold 
and  pleasant  to  eat."  This  and  the  command  to 
earn  their  bread  are  the  only  mentions  made  of 
food.  Hence,  we  conclude  that  fruit  and  grain 
were  used,  as  gathered,  without  any  further  prep- 
aration of  cooking.  With  these  suppositions  as 
a  nucleus  wc  can  project  about  it  a  probable  his- 
tory of  bread  and  the  later  discoveries  in  the 
science  and  art  of  bread-making. 

As  we  read  further  in  the  prophetic  history  we 
find  inore  definite  details  of  primitive  breadmak- 
ing.  Sarah  tempers  together  three  measures  of 
flour  and  makes  cake  upon  the  hearth.  Since  we 
know  other  instances  where  people  cook  their 
bread  in  the  ashes  of  the  camp  fire,  we  conclude 
that  Sarah  must   have  used  the  same  method. 


The  hearth  cake  is  often  spoken  of  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Scripture.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the 
first  form  of  bread  used  by  the  Hebrews. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  ancient  Hebrew 
times  that  the  cereals  used  were  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  and  millet.  The  grains  were  eaten  in  the 
raw  state.  Later  a  primitive  method  of  parch- 
ing was  introduced.  Gradually  the  grain  was 
ground  between  two  flat  stones  with  meal  the  re- 
sult. Parched  corn  was  used  as  a  food  among 
the  laboring  classes.  In  the  Book  of  Ruth 
parched  corn  is  used  frequently  to  designate  the 
food  of  the  people. 

In  reviewing  Hebrew  history  one  finds  an  in- 
teresting detailed  account  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Jews.  Not  least  among  these  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  "Bread  of  affliction"  as  it  is  called,  to 
commemorate  the  pass  over.  The  "Bread  of 
affliction"  or  passover  cake  was  like  an  ordinary 
water  biscuit  but  somewhat  larger  in  size.  It  was 
made  from  flour  and  water  without  any  other 
ingredients.  Althouugh  they  knew  of  the  action 
of  leaven,  no  leaven  was  allowed  to  be  used  for 
this  particular  bread.  The  Hebrews  guarded 
this  bread  with  the  greatest  care  for  leaven  was 
considered  a  defilement.  So  particular  were  they 
that  no  leaven  bread  should  be  found  during  the 
passover  season,  that  they  searched  their  houses 
from  top  to  bottom  the  day  before  the  ceremony, 
in  order  to  destroy  all  leavened  food.  The  direc- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  the  bread  are  set 
down  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus. 

The  ofi^erings  of  flour,  whether  baked  in  the 
oven,  cooked  in  a  frying  pan  or  on  a  gridiron, 
were  mixed  without  leaven.  We  find  that  the 
Hebrews  had  several  methods  of  cooking  their 
bread  corresponding  to  the  methods  used  today. 
Salt  was  used  to  season  the  sacrifice  as  an  em- 
blem of  purity,  perfection  and  wisdom.  When 
used  in  the  home  it  was  a  symbol  of  friendship. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  the  custom  should  have  sur- 
vived in  the  present  day?  Our  reason  for  the 
use  of  the  condiment  now,  however,  has  lost  its 
symbolism  and  serves  only  the  practical  purpose 
of  making  the  food  more  gustable. 

The  ceremonies  accompanying  preparation  of 
the  "Loaves  of  Proposition"  or  "Presence  Bread" 
were  even  more  elaborate  than  those  of  the  pass- 
over  cakes.  Jewish  tradition  states  that  the 
bread  was  rendered  more  holy  from  its  origin, 
the  priests  themselves  operating  the  sowing, 
reaping,  grinding,  as  well  as,  kneading  and  bak- 
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ii.g.  There  seems  to  be  no  restriction  as  to  tlie 
leavening  of  the  loaves.  It  does  seem  more  prob- 
able that  they  contained  leaven  for  the  prepara- 
tions were  such  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
make  a  loaf  without  leaven.  The  shape  of  the 
twelve  loaves  representing  tlie  twelve  tribes  is 
uncertain.  Between  the  two  loaves  were  three 
stmitubes  covered  with  gold  to  keep  them  apart. 
The  new  bread  was  set  upon  the  table  with  great 
ceremony  every  Sabbath. 

In  about  the  year  six  hundred  before  Christ 
the  Hebrews  had  readied  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment in  making  their  bread.  Those  settled  in 
homes  had  ovens.  Ovens  at  this  time  were  of 
two  kinds,  stationary  and  portable.  The  station- 
ary ovens  were  held  by  public  bakers.  In  the 
Book  of  Osee  we  rind  mention  of  an  oven  heated 
by  the  baker.  Tlie  portable  ovens  resembled  a 
jar  made  of  clay.  The  fire  was  placed  inside 
the  jar.  The  dough  was  plastered  on  the  out- 
side in  layers.  When  these  layers  were  reniovetl 
an  article  resembling  a  cracker  was  found.  The 
women  as  well  as  men  were  the  bakers.  In 
Leviticus  we  read  "Ten  women  shall  bake  your 
bread  in  one  oven  and  give  it  out  by  weight." 
This  seems  to  imply  that  the  women  had  charge 
of  the  public  bakeries.  People  often  made  the 
bread  at  home  and  brought  it  to  the  bakeries  to 
be  cooked.  Some  object  was  placed  in  the  un- 
cooked loaf  to  distinguish  it  and  make  it  more 
easily  recognized  by  the  owner.  To  the  women 
of  Palestine  today  has  fallen  the  station  of  millers 
and  bakers.  They  still  grind  the  meal  after  the 
same  method  used  in  ancient  limes.  ICven  the 
flat  heartli-cake  is  used.  The  hearth  consists  of 
two  stones  raised  at  one  end,  over  which  is  placed 
an  iron  i)late  to  hold  the  dough. 

Several  interesting  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  use  of  bread  have  been  handed  down.  The 
breaking  of  brearl  was  jjerformed  by  the  master 
of  the  house.  The  reciting  of  the  blessing  took 
place,  after  which  the  master  broke  the  bread. 
He  did  not  break  a  small  piece  lest  he  should 
seem  saving  or  a  large  piece  lest  he  should  be 
thought  famished.  He  that  broke  the  bread  ])ut  a 
small  |)iece  before  each  one  present.  There  is  a 
custom  in  Palestine  toflay,  when  a  visitor  or  for- 
eigner arrives,  to  grind  meal  and  make  new  bread 
as  a  token  of  hospitality. 

Egypt  seems  a  ready  field  f()r  discoveries.  Her 
civilization  had  reached  an  advanced  stage  long 


before  the  other  groping  nations  realized  what 
civilization  meant.  Literature,  art,  masonry  and 
the  ideas  of  irrigation  and  agriculture  were 
known  to  her  long  before  the  ancient  nations. 
Some  commentators  say  that  the  Egyptians  had 
perfected  both  the  brewing  and  baking  of  bread 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  Hebrews  about  this  time 
left  Egypt  and  may  have  brought  with  them 
some  of  the  Egyptian  ideas  of  bread-making. 

The  Egyptians  brewed  their  bread  by  forming 
a  ferment  out  of  sprouted  barley.  They  crushed 
the  grain  which  was  to  be  used,  mixed  it  with 
water  and  baked  it  slightly.  After  this  bread 
had  been  cooked  it  was  mashed,  then  water  and 
the  fermented  grain  added,  the  product  result- 
ing in  a  raised  loaf.  To  the  Egyptians  we  owe 
the  discovery  of  the  wild  yeast  plant.  The  dough 
was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  air  and  the  wild  yeast 
gathered  and  lightened  the  mass.  A  portion  of 
this  dough  was  saved  from  time  to  time  as  it 
contained  the  yeast  cell  in  an  inactive  state  and 
with  i)roper  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  the 
cells  would  begin  to  grow.  This  method  was 
known  as  the  leavening  of  bread.  The  Egyptians 
l)aked  cake  and  bread  of  many  varieties  of  shapes 
and  they  flavored  their  bread  with  aromatic  spices. 
Egypt  was  celebrated  for  wheat  of  the  breaded 
and,  also,  of  the  seven  eared  kind,  known  as 
nnininiy  wheat  from  being  found  enclosed  in  the 
nuimniies;  if  such  grain  ])c  planted  it  will  yield. 

In  some  of  the  pictures  on  the  tombs  we  find 
bakers  pictured ;  so  they  must  have  been  a  i)ro- 
fessional  character  at  thai  time.  On  one  of  the 
bronze  tablets  we  find  an  etching  of  a  scene  at 
c.-iinp.  Here  is  represented  men  preparing  bread 
for  the  victorious  soldiers.  As  in  Palestine,  the 
nielhod  of  modern  bread-making  in  Egypt  re- 
sembles that  of  the  ancient  times  with  very  little 
change.  Still  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  these  people 
even  though  we  have  far  advanced  tlicm  in 
method  today. 

In  the  classical  lands  we  are  not  a])lc  to  find 
any  rei)nrt  on  the  development  of  their  bread- 
making.  We  know,  however,  from  the  remains 
found  in  what  Dr.  Schlieman  claims  to  have  been 
the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  that  large  earthware 
jars  were  used  in  storing  wine  and  corn.  These 
appeared  to  be  the  granaries  of  the  people  of 
ancient  Troy.  Their  method  of  crushing  the 
grain  was  the  same  used  by  the  Hebrews  and 
Egyptians.    In  the  time  of  Homer  the  mill  stone 
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was  used,  a  decided  advance  above  the  two  stone 
and  mortar  method.  Greeks  and  Romans  ground 
their  own  flour  and  halved  their  bread  in  their 
homes.  Evidences  have  been  found  that  bakeries 
were  attached  to  all  the  houses.  In  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii  flour  mills,  kneading  troughs,  and 
other  utensils  for  baking  bread  have  been  discov- 
ered. In  one  house  eighty-one  loaves  of  bread 
were  found,  some  of  which  had  the  stamp  with 
the  bakers  name  on  it.  In  the  temple  of  Augustus 
we  find  the  picture  of  a  bakery  with  several 
loaves  of  bread  represented.  Athenseus  men- 
tions in  the  Deipnososphistse  sixty-two  varieties 
of  bread  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  mi- 
nutely describes  many  of  them.  Pliny  states  that 
professional  bakers  were  introduced  into  Rome 
at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Perseus,  King  of 
Macedon.  The  cereals  used  dif¥ered  from  either 
the  Hebrew  or  Egyptians.  Besides  the  use  of 
wheat,  barley  and  rye,  the  dried  roots  of  the  lotus 
flower  were  made  into  flour. 

In  China  about  two  hundred  years  ago  agri- 
culture had  a  distinctive  part  in  the  religious 
ceremony.  Before  the  planting  of  grain  three 
days  of  fasting  were  held.  The  monarch  went 
to  the  field  with  his  court.  After  ofifering  sacri- 
fice to  Sham  he  took  the  plough  and  made  a 
furrow  of  some  length,  after  which  the  older 
members  of  the  court  followed.  This  ceremony 
established  so  long  ago  is  practiced  in  some  parts 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  even  today. 

Rice  is  usually  considered  the  staple  food  of 
China  but  wheat  is  used  to  a  great  extent.  The 
Chinese  bread  is  usually  fermented,  then  steam- 
ed,— a  very  small  portion  of  it  being  baked. 

In  locating  European  bread  making  it  would 
be  well  to  start  with  the  knowledge  we  have  been 
able  to  discover  from  the  excavations  made  in  the 
Switzerland  lake  region.  The  cereals  found  to 
have  been  used  by  the  lake  dwellers  were  dug 
up  in  the  mud  buried  under  a  layer  of  peat.  The 
lake  dwellers  were  the  earliest  known  civilized 
inhabitants  of  Europe.  By  civilized  is  meant 
they  cultivated  cereal,  wove  cloth  and  baked 
bread. 

In  the  British  museum  several  specimen  of 
their  bread  are  preserved.  They  resemble  cakes 
made  of  coarsely  ground  grains.  Some  are 
round  and  about  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
i  1  diameter.  It  is  evident  that  these  cakes  were 
hi  ked  by  being  placed  on  a  hot  stove  and  covered 
over  with  glowing  ashes. 

In  Brittany  it  is  hard  to  tell  just  when  grain 


was  first  cultivated  and  bread  made.  The  first 
bread  known  was  made  of  whole  meal  and  baked 
in  a  round  flat  cake.  After  the  Roman  invasion 
millstones  and  water  wheels  were  used,  having 
been  brought  in  by  the  Romans. 

In  speaking  of  England  one  should  not  forget 
to  mention  pancakes.  Pancakes  are  made  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  as  the  custom  goes,  the  bell 
which  called  the  people  to  confess  is  spoken  of  as 
pancake  *  bell.  Pancakes  are  referred  to  by 
Shakespeare  and  other  English  writers  and 
Jeremy  Taylor  in  1630  wrote  a  lengthy  article 
describing  how  pancakes  should  be  made. 

The  hot  cross  buns  of  England  have  quite  a 
history  in  themselves.  They  were  used  as  early 
as  fifteen  hundred  B.  C.  by  idolaters  worshiping 
one  of  their  deities,  Ishtar  or  Astarte,  Queen  of 
Heaven.  As  a  prevention  against  diseases  and 
death  they  were  considered  infallible.  In  the 
early  days  of  Christianity  in  England  tradition 
invests  these  buns  with  the  same  sacred  import- 
ance. In  some  of  the  isolated  countries  of  Eng- 
land a  small  loaf  of  bread  marked  with  a  cross 
if  baked  every  Good  Friday  morning  and  care- 
fully put  away  until  the  next  year.  This  is 
considered  a  cure  for  all  harm.  The  buns  are 
more  important  and  popular  in  England  than 
in  America  and  are  made  in  large  quantities. 

A  bit  of  English  folk  lore  has  it  that  our 
names,  Lord  and  Lady,  are  derived  from  Llaford, 
the  originator  of  bread,  and  Llsefilage,  the  bread 
maid  or  bread  maker.  So,  too,  we  owe  the  origin 
of  wedding  cake  to  the  great  loaf  made  by  the 
bride  to  show  her  inauguration  into  house  wifery 
which  was  partaken  of  by  the  wedding  guests. 

Tn  France  breadmaking  in  the  present  day, 
except  in  the  country  places,  is  carried  on  by 
the  bakers  exclusively.  In  the  country  each 
village  has  its  public  oven.  This  oven  is  built  in 
a  large  room.  The  floor  of  the  oven  is  covered 
with  bricks.  The  roof  slants  down  to  the  low 
wall.  The  leaven  used  in  making  the  bread  is  a 
small  piece  of  dough  preserved  from  the  last 
baking.  This  is  placed  in  a  bowl  of  salt  to  keep 
the  yeast  cells  from  growing.  When  the  bread  is 
t'^  be  mixed  warm  water  is  added  to  the  leaven 
and  the  usual  ingredients  added.  After  the  fire 
i-;  started  in  the  oven  the  floor  is  swept  by  a  weed 
known  as  the  broom  plant.  Then  the  loaves  are 
laid  on  the  floor  and  left  until  baked.  The 
loaves  differ  greatly  from  our  bread;  they  are 
extremely  long  and  narrow. 

In  other  European  countries  bread  is  made 
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from  rye  flour  and  is  heavy  and  of  a  very  coarse 
texture.  Loaves  of  bread  are  seldom  used  ex- 
cept by  the  higlier  class  of  inhabitants. 

Bread  in  our  country  might  form  as  interest- 
ing a  history  as  that  of  .Asia  and  Euro])e.  Our 
breads  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  tlio 
Indians.  In  Mexico  and  Central  America  the 
natives  make  a  bread  from  Indian  corn  by  first 
boiling  the  grain  to  soften  it.  then  criishing  it 
by  means  of  a  stone  rolling  pin.  The  paste  is 
baked  on  a  plate  of  iron. 

In  the  South  a  bread  known  as  hoecake  is 
still  made  among  the  negroes  and  is  used  by  the 
white  people  as  well.  The  original  hoecake  was 
n.ade  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  cornmcal 
then  adding  salt  and  shaping  the  mixture.  The 
hoe  was  brought  in,  waslied,  set  uj^on  glowing 
coals  in  the  great  fire  ])lace  and  when  hot  the 
Cakes  were  placed  upon  it.  Thus  the  bread  be- 
came known  as  hoe  cake.  The  hoe  gave  place  to 
llie  baking  pan  in  later  days.  The  same  method 
of  mixing  followed  with  the  addition  of  melted 
fats. 

Much  might  be  said  for  the  liigldy  (!evelo;;e(l 
method  of  making  bread  in  tlie  ])resent  day.  'i'iie 
advanced  machinery  for  grinding  the  flour  gives 
us  a  product  which  is  a  great  improvement  over 
the  coarsely  ground  floiu-  of  a  few  centuries  ago. 
Invention,  indeed,  did  not  stop  with  this  product 
of  flour  but  produced  machinery  for  the  mixing, 
kneading  and  baking  of  bread.  Breadmaking 
has  not  only  become  an  industry  of  vast  im- 
l)ortance  but  also  a  perfected  product  of  science 
and  art. 


i)i: A  I  II ' 

ESTELLK  RrOUSSARD,  '21. 

'liliX  llowitiK  rol)c-s  of  summer  <l;iys 

Arc  carefully  laifl  away, 
.And  atitunin's  dark  and  drianiy  hours 

llf)ld  solemn  lonely  sway; 

When  trees  that  thrilled  with  r.ijiiiirous  sonj,', 

.All  silent  stand  or  .sigh  ; 
When  every  flower  droops  its  head 

.'\nd  ail  things  lovely  die; 

Then  sadness  fills  the  hearts  of  men, — 

Hut,  Ah,  not  yours  anfl  mine, 
We  know  that  earth's  glad  Haster  morn 

Will  but  more  brightly  shine. 


GYPSY  TIME. 

TODAY,  the  gypsy  fairies  camp 
In  every  vale  and  nook; 
Colors  unfurled. 
They  make  ihe  world 
A  living  picture  book. 

Their  scarfs  thrown  wide,  they  wander  on. 
This  roving  gypsy  band, 

With  brilliant  hues, 

Immersed  in  dews. 
They  paint  a  wonderland. 

Elizaheth  McDougal,  '20. 


••KIDXAITIXG  FOR  THE  ALLIES. 


AIarv  Ethel  Holliu.-w,  '20. 


i  i  \  /  iiS,  it  is  a  gruesome  case,  all  right,"  af- 
T  tinned  the  sheriff.  "We  must  keep  some 
of  it  quiet  until  we  get  more  clues. 
Sounds  bad  that  such  a  thing  has  hap])ened  and 
left  us  all  so  confounded  helpless." 

"But,  Sheriff,"  the  young  reporter  interposed, 
"tile  whole  town  is  clamoring  for  news.  The 
office  wire  has  been  busy  all  morning  answering 
questions  about  it.  The  fever  of  excitement  runs 
so  high  today  that  one  wouldn't  recognize  the 
old  town.  That  old  house  is  just  the  kind  of 
place  that  such  a  tragedy  might  occur." 

"I'Tuiny!  A'ou  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  the  men 
refused  to  budge,  or  step  inside  that  house  until 
the  whole  night  force  was  out.  Not  much  won- 
der, either.  Don't  know  as  how  I  would  like  to 
go  a-wanderin'  through  the  jjassage  ways  that 
that  f)ld  dope  fiend  built,  myself — especially  at 
night." 

A  shrill  little  voice  addressed  the  sheriff  at 
that  nioniciil.  It  was  little  IMiss  Martha  Moore 
who  plicfl  liini  with  a  (livcrsil\-  of  (jueslions  about 
"the  dreadful  affair"  until,  her  curiosity  though 
but  meagerly  satisfied,  she  was  elated  at  the 
thought  of  her  inqiorlant  mission  in  imparting 
the  nuich  coveted  information. 

This  self  assinued  duty  she  performed  with 
alacrity  and  practiced  skill.  She  watched  for  an 
opportunity.  It  came  in  a  blue  \'elie  sedan, 
.Mary  .\an  Laird  being  the  victim.  Miss  Martha 
eagerly  climbed  in  beside  her  and  soon  was  shar- 
ing her  ])recious  bit  of  news. 

"What!  You  haven't  heard  yet?  No,  of 
course  not,  dear.  Ynu  were  at  the  ranch  last 
night.  I  must  tell  yon.  It  is  so  s-acl !  Some 
poor  g^irl  was  kidnapped  last  night." 
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■■Kidnapped!"  ejaculated  the  astonished  Mary- 
Nan.    "How  terrible,  who  was  it?" 

"That's  it!  Who  is  it?  We  don't  know. 
Can't  find  out.  It  was  at  the  old  haunted  house 
Mrs.  Spicer  built,  where  her  ghost  is  said  to  ap- 
pear clanking  chains." 

■'O-o-o!"  breathed  Mary-Nan,  gave  the  car 
more  gas,  and  sped  on  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Miss  Martha  was  so  interested  in  her  own 
narrative  that  for  once  she  forgot  to  be  afraid, 
and  proceeded : 

"Last  night,  when  all  was  quiet  and  peaceful 
in  the  neighborhood,  at  almost  ten,  people  were 
wakened  by  the  most  piercing,  blood  curdling 
screams  that  came  from  the  haunted  house.  Also, 
chains  clanking,  they  thought  of  Mrs.  Spicer's 
ghost,  but  on  watching,  they  saw  a  car  in  the 
shadows  of  the  trees, — then  suddenly  figures 
emerged  from  the  darkness  of  the  house.  The 
cries  were  stifled  by  this  time.  Then  they  saw  a 
poor  girl  dragged  to  the  car,  which  was  driven 
madly  ofif.  All  they  could  see  was  that  it  was  a 
Dodge  with  yellow  wheels." 

"How  perfectly  funny !"  laughed  Mary-Nan. 

"Why,  my  dear  child.  Funny?  Why  it's  far 
from  funny.  You  are  merely  too  young  to 
realize  the  seriousness  of  it.  Be  thankful  you 
weren't  the  girl  who  was  kidnapped." 

She  left  ]\liss  ]\Iartha  at  her  destination  as 
soon  as  possible  and  seemingly  oblivious  to  all 
about  her,  drove  to  Betty's  home,  woke  the  latter 
from  a  late  sleep  and  announced  the  startling 
news  of  the  kidnapping.  Skeptical  Betty  refused 
to  believe  the  wild  sounding  tale  of  her  chum, 
and  asked, 

"I  wonder  how  'Lady  Arthur'  is  this  morning 
after  his  wild  experiences  with  the  ghosts.  Suf- 
fering from  shell  shock,  I  imagine.  We  must 
take  him  in  hand  and  educate  him  for  war  in  case 
last  night  wasn't  sufficient." 

Betty  answered  a  'phone  call  then,  and  came 
back  as  serious  as  Mary-nan. 

"Oh,  honey,  Jane  called  and  said  it's  really 
terribly  serious.  I  couldn't  believe  you  but  she 
says  the  entire  town  is  in  a  state  of  tumult.  Isn't 
it  awful!  Whatever  will  we  do?  Jane  is 
coming  over  with  the  other  girls  right  away." 

The  girls  arrived,  bringing  with  them  an  extra 
edition  of  the  paper,  telling  the  episode  of  the 
night  before  in  sensational  style. 

"Detectives  working  on  the  case  are  awaiting 
further  word  from  the  neighboring  towns.  Sev- 
eral clues  have  been  found.    The  'haunted  house' 


is  being  carefully  searched  and  investigated 
for  further  evidence,"  it  says. 

Immediate  action  was  deemed  necessary  by 
The  Five. 

"The  town  will  die  of  suspense  if  this  goes  on 
much  longer,"  exclaimed  Jane. 

Very  shortly  an  invitation  was  dispatched  to 
SherilY  Trabing  to  meet  with  The  Five.  And 
promptly  his  official  car  arrived  at  the  appointed 
place,  where  he  was  ushered  into  a  dismayed 
group  of  girls.  Mary-Nan  was  elected  spokes- 
man. Great  was  the  sherifif's  surprise  when  she 
ofTered  information  about  the  topic  of  the  day. 
He  listened  with  "a  poker  face,"  while  she  told 
her  story. 

An  etleminate  slacker  had  invited  Betty  to  a 
dance.  She  accepted  the  invitation,  not  for  her- 
self but  for  the  Five.  They  planned  to  show 
him  that  there  were  worse  things  than  war  by 
scaring  him  with  live  ghosts.  An  expedition  to 
a  haunted  house  was  planned  for  the  peace  lov- 
ing youth. 

■■We  went  there  in  the  afternoon,  fixing  a 
dummy,  chains  and  everything  in  true  ghostly 
fashion,"  added  Betty.  "So  in  the  evening  when 
■Lady  Arthur'  started  out  with  his  body  guard 
we  had  no  little  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to 
venture  into  the  haunted  house.  Once  in,  we 
forced  him  to  go  ahead  with  the  flashlight  dimly 
lighting  the  ghastly  corridors.  When  the  dummy 
loomed  up  in  the  light,  Arthur  fell  back,  and  at 
the  same  time  Mary-Nan  in  another  room 
shrieked  in  a  way  that  would  rival  any  ghost.  At 
that  z\rthur  ran  hither  and  thither,  almost  panic 
stricken.  We  dragged  the  dummy  after  us,  and 
here  (producing  the  dummy)  is  'the  poor  girl 
that  was  kidnapped."  The  Dodge  with  yellow 
wheels  is  the  Blue  \'elie  in  front  of  the  house." 

Though  the  evening  paper  restored  the  city  to 
normal,  there  remains  an  air  of  mystery,  for  the 
Sherifif  has  never  revealed  the  names  of  the  five 
girls  that  were  the  indirect  cause  of  Arthur 
enlisting  in  the  Navy.  And  since  "the  poor 
girl"  was  kidnapped,  the  sherif¥  and  the  five  have 
become  the  best  of  friends.  All  working  for 
the  Allied  Cause! 

AUTUMN. 
Kathleen  Sullivan,  '21. 

A  UTUMN  sheds  its  mystic  glow; 

Leaves  must  fall,  their  work  is  done; 
Colors  change  with  touch  of  frost, 
In  the  late  October  sun. 
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MY  AX  GEL. 


Adelaide  Hopfinger,  '19. 

ESIDE  me  oft-times  I  can  see 
I     You,  .'Vngel  guardian,  shining  tall ; 
.\t  times  so  near  it  seems  to  me 

I  hear  your  voice  and  warning  call ; 
And  ever  when  I  am  most  gay 

You  point  your  own  bright  way. 


I  almost  reach  to  stroke  your  wings. 
But  you,  elusive,  though  I  long 

To  play,  must  take  your  heavenly  things 
From  out  my  grasp,  and  leave  no  song 

Of  cheer  when  I  am  sad.    You  may 
But  nod  your  own  bright  way. 


Wily  do  you  smile,  when  joy  nor  mirth 
Is  mine — when  i  too  gayly  reach 

To  hold  what  cannot  be?    Is  earth 
Too  base  of  spirit  things  to  teach? 

Lead  me,  dear  Angel,  if  you  may — 
Up,  up,  your  own  white  way. 


PROBLEMS  IX  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  DESPAIR. 


Bernick  O'Melia,  '20. 


T()  ONE  who  ha.s  survived  tlie  unsavory 
menus  of  tlic  war,  made  up  of  such  delica- 
cies as  wheatless  bread,  sugarless  coffee, 
cooked  upon  fuelless  fires,  there  comes  a  feeling 
of  brotherly  sympathy  for  the  hardships  of  Rol)- 
inson  Crusoe.  His  was  an  existence  maintained 
almost  solely  upon  substitutes,  so  precarious  a 
position  that  the  loss  of  any  one  poor  "substi- 
tute," was  to  him  a  question  of  life  or  death. 
Gilbert  Chesterton  says  of  him :  "Crusoe  is  a 
man  on  a  small  rock  with  a  few  comforts  just 

snatchefl  from  the  sea  Every  kitchen  tool 

becomes  an  ideal  because  Crusoe  might  have 
firopped  it  in  the  .sea." 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  Defoe  must  at 
some  time  have  undergone  a  course  in  the  culin- 
ary arts,  for  with  convincing  accuracy  he  both 
propounds  and  expounds  the  domestic  difficulties 
of  his  hero.  A  first  experience,  unknown  to 
most  of  us,  was  that  of  finding  oneself  washed 
upon  a  desert  shore,  where  the  very  choice  of  a 
resting  place  was  a  momentous  j)robk'm.  It  is  a 
first  j)ostuIatc  of  domestic  science  thai  he  who 
would  set  up  housekeeping  for  himself  miisl 
have  the  wherewith  to  stock  his  larder.  But 
who  could  give  such  an  aspiring  name  to  Robin- 
son Crusoe's  poor  pantry?  Some  bread,  a  quan- 
tity of  corn,  rice,  cheese,  goat's  meat,  and  an 
assortment  of  cooking  utensils,  were  the  mater- 
ials which  initiated  Robinson  Crusoe  into  the 
Order  of  Housekeepers.  Seldom  does  any  one 
pursue  an  occupation  so  zealously,  for  he  says. 
"During  the  first  few  weeks  I  had  no  other  em- 
ployment except  ranging  the  island  to  seek  for 
food,  which  I  did  more  or  less  every  day."  anfl 
optimistically.  "I  am  not  starved  and  perishing 


on  a  ])arrcn  place  affording  no  sustenance !" 

It  was  a  red-letter  day  upon  Robinson  Crusoe's 
calendar  when  he  reached  that  luxurious  state  in 
which  because  of  the  invention  of  home-made 
ciindles,  he  was  no  longer  obliged  to  go  to  bed 
at  seven  o'clock.  As  a  manager  of  household 
affairs,  he  showed  remarkable  adaption ;  no 
sooner  was  that  art  mastered  to  his  satisfaction 
tlian  he  turned  his  attention  to  agriculture,  and 
the  systematic  production  of  food-supplies. 

How  like  a  first  Cortez,  he  must  have  felt,  when 
he  chanced  upon  the  new  valley  of  flourishing 
fruit  trees.  With  all  the  eagerness  of  a  wearied 
cook,  he  pounced  upon  the  fresh  promise  of 
cocoanuts,  oranges,  citrons,  and  grapes  for  his 
breakfast.  As  a  consequence,  from  a  stinted 
repast  of  a  biscuit  and  water,  witliin  the  space  of 
a  year  he  can  boast  of  such  repasts  as  this :  "I 
eat  a  bunch  of  raisins  for  my  breakfast ;  a  piece 
of  goat's  flesh,  or  turtle  for  my  ch'nncr,  broiled — 
for  to  my  great  misfortune,  I  had  no  vessel  to 
boil  or  stew  anything;  and  two  or  three  of  the 
lurtlcs'  eggs  for  my  snijpcr." 

Refrigerators  and  cook  stoves,  siloes,  and 
granaries  were  not  .so  much  as  dreamed  of  on 
the  Island  of  Desi)air  and  an  agile  mind  was  not 
the  least  requirement  of  the  solitary  tenant. 
I'ood  cf)nservation  was  f)ractised  as  early  as 
Crusoe's  time,  for  he  says,  "I  carefidly  saved 
my  ears  of  corn  in  their  season,  resolving  to  sow 
them  again,  anrl  hoping  in  time  to  have  some 
fjnantity  to  supply  me  witli  bread,  but  it  was  not 
imtil  the  fourth  year  that  I  could  allow  myself 
llie  least  grain  of  this  corn  to  eat,  and  even  that 
but  sparingly." 

It  is  rather  more  than  a  housewifely  occupa- 
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tion  to  attend  to  the  pkjwing,  planting,  and  onlti- 
vating  of  the  grain  ;  yet  all  this  together  with  the 
tedium  and  anxiety  of  waiting  the  questionable 
success  of  his  crops,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Robuison 
Crusoe.  Neither  is  it  a  common  domestic  prob- 
lem to  produce  cooking  utensils  out  of  the  raw 
material,  yet  he  did  not  rest  content  until  the 
art  of  pottery-making  was  numbered  among  his 
accomplishments.  The  way  in  which  he  now 
made  yeastless  barley-bread,  if  it  were  ever  re- 
vealed, might  furnish  a  valuable  recipe  to  the 
domestic  world. 

It  was  when  Robinson  Crusoe  turned  to  tailor- 
ing that  his  most  arduous  difficulties  were  en- 
countered. When  further  mending  of  his  old 
clothes  became  no  longer  possible,  it  grew  impera- 
tive that  he  replenish  his  wardrobe.  With  this 
in  view  he  sought  to  perfect  himself  first  as  a 
milliner:  'T  had  a  great,  high,  shapeless  cap, 
made  of  goatskin,  with  a  flap  hanging  down  be- 
hnid,  as  well  to  keep  the  sun  from  me  as  to  keep 


the  rain  from  running  into  niy  neck."  As  for 
the  rest  of  his  apparel,  "1  had  a  short  jacket  of 
goatskin  coming  down  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
tl:ighs,  and  a  pair  of  open-kneed  breeches  of  the 
same ;  the  breeches  were  made  of  the  skin  of 
an  old  he-goat,  whose  hair  hunk  down  such  a 
length  on  either  side  that,  like  pantaloons,  it 
reached  to  the  middle  of  my  legs ;  stockings  and 
shoes,  I  had  none."  Surmounting  the  whole  was 
Robinson  Crusoe's  classic  umbrella,  utilized 
against  both  rain  and  sun. 

As  an  inventor  Crusoe  was  par  excellence,  as 
ai  optimist  he  was  unequalled.  When  the  busi- 
ness of  living  assumed  abnormal  proportions, 
and  the  untested  fertility  of  the  island  might 
have  as  well  been  dry  barrenness  to  the  helpless 
castaway,  he  philosophically  remarked, 

"All  the  good  things  of  this  world  are  no  far- 
ther good  to  us  than  they  are  for  our  use.  All  our 
discontents  about  what  we  want,  appear  to  me 
to  spring  from  the  want  of  thankfulness  for 
what  we  have." 


THE  TALE  OF  AN  APPLE. 
( A-la-Egyptian.) 

Nellie  Lee  Holt,  '2L 

LISTEN,  my  children,  lo,  I  shall  tell  you  the 
story  of  a  wonderful  apple  that  once  grew 
in  a  beautiful  land  where  only  ladies  dwelt. 
The  queen  of  the  land  did  once  assemble  all 
young  maidens  who  wished  to  drink  from  the 
river  of  knowledge  that  was  in  her  kingdom. 
This  is  a  wonder  that  I  learned  from  the  words 
of  her  Chief  Reciter. 

Verily,  listen  all  ye,  and  take  heed.  Into  this 
land,  came  a  wicked  maiden  by  name  called  the 
Aphukta.  She  did  eat  an  apple  from  a  tree 
which  was  forbidden  her.  And  lo,  she  became  a 
burden  to  all  she  visited ;  yea,  even  more,  much 
more. 

Then  lo,  a  wondrous  thing  came  to  pass.  After 
she  did  eat  of  the  apple,  she  did  throw  part 
thereof  away.  The  part  of  the  apple  which 
she  did  cast  away  which  was  strong  grew  and 
waxed  into  a  maiden  of  stature  great  with  dig- 
nity. Lo,  the  maiden's  hair  became  the  golden 
of  the  sunlight;  for  she  did  walk  much  in  the 
sunlight,  though  never  alone.  And  her  name 
was  called  Corata  because  she  did  grow  from  the 
core  of  the  apple. 

And  lo,  another  wondrous  thing  did  come  to 


pass  by  the  deed  of  the  woeful  Aphukta.  For 
while  she  did  eat  of  the  apple,  she  cast  away  a 
seed  thereof.  And  lo,  it  did  grow  and  was  strong 
and  became  a  maiden.  Yea,  on  the  very  same 
day  did  both  of  these  apple  sisters  enter  into  the 
queen's  land.  Lo,  the  second  sister  was  some- 
what smaller  than  Corata  and  her  hair  was 
brown  after  the  manner  of  the  color  of  the  seed. 
And  they  called  her  name  Seediata,  and  the  two 
sisters  were  much  together. 

Ah,  now  hearken,  my  children,  and  obey  the 
queen  forever  more.  For  lo,  when  the  c|ueen 
saw  the  sisters,  she  knew  of  the  greed  of  the 
Aphukta.  Straightway  did  she  exile  the  wicked 
y\phukta  and  send  her  away  from  the  land  of 
sun  rising  and  tinkling  sounds. 

But,  because  of  her  beauty  and  grace,  the 
Corata  found  favor  with  the  queen,  and  her  sister 
rejoiced  in  her  good  fortune.  Yea,  the  gracious 
queen  did  make  Corata  her  cupbearer.  Lo,  she 
doth  sugar  the  queen's  tea  rightly.  Yea,  very 
rightly,  even  unto  the  grains  of  sugar  is  she  exact. 

But  all  day  does  Corata  walk  out  of  doors. 
E'.specially  does  she  walk  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
while  she  does  walk,  her  soul  does  sit  in  her  eyes 
and  she  does  murmur,  "Tres  Bien,  ah  Bien." 

All  this  I  say  is  true,  for  the  Chief  Reciter  did 
tell  it  unto  me,  and  I  have  seen  the  token  of  his 
wisdom. 
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THE  AVEXUE. 
Mercedes  Rempe,  '21. 

Tills  morn  1  saw  an  a\emie. 
riie  trees  on  eitiier  side  entwined 
Their  verdant  branches  overhead. 
And  made  an  arch  that  seemed  designed 
B>  fairies.   Down  this  path  there  came 
A  princess  gowned  in  mystic  white, 
Who  smiled  to  see  the  lovely  path — and  lo, 
The  trees  blushed  red  with  proud  delight. 

MUSINGS. 
Agnes  Connelly,  '19. 

AS  a  girl  is  Hearing  the  summit  of  a  college 
course  and  stands  upon  the  threshold  of 
her  castle  of  dreams,  of  womanhood,  it  is 
natural  for  her  to  pause  and  look  hack.  Through 
the  vista  of  her  school  days  there  are  not,  as  one 
might  think,  countless  mile  stones,  but  com])ara- 
tively  few.  They  are  conspicuous  either  by  the 
brilliancy  of  their  color  or  their  complete  lack  of 
color,  and  are  silhouetted  against  a  background 
of  everyday  deeds  welded  chjsely  together. 

She  pauses  surrounded  by  the  perfumes  and 
breezes  of  May.  The  trees  are  rosy  or  white 
with  blossom  and  the  fields  sweet  with  clover. 
The  May  beauty  makes  her  turn  to  t.iie  mile- 
stone with  violets  embedded  in  its  moss.  That 
stone  means  the  Mays  of  childhood — the  first 
excursions  to  the  hills  for  wild  flowers.  Those 
were  the  trips  that  brought  thrills  and  tingles, 
flight-footed  scouts  walked  ahead  to  be  sure 
there  were  no  tramps  or  gyjjsies  abroad.  .\nd 
once  when  two  burly  men  were  si)ied  around 
the  curve  in  the  path,  refreshing  theiuselves  at 
the  coveted  spring — oh!  the  fear  and  the  swift- 
ness of  the  flight!  Mercury  himself  could  not 
have  bounded  over  logs  with  greater  speed  !  Then 
the  procession — May  always  meant  a  |)rocession 
— that  is  why  she  decks  the  earth  with  beautiful 
colors — that  is  her  tribute  to  the  Mother  of  God. 
And  now  the  girl,  no  doubt  for  (he  last  time,  has 
donned  a  white  dress  and  marched  in  a  May 
procession  to  the  feet  of  the  P>lessed  V^irgin.  To 
the  girl.  May  and  blueness  are  always  associated 
together — that  is  the  color,  blue.  It  may  .seem 
str?nge  for  months  to  bring  to  mind  certain 
colors  but  May  always  means  blue  to  this  par- 
ticular girl.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  skies  are 
so  beautifully  blue,  or  because  it  is  our  I.ady's 
color,  or  that  the  glens  and  fields  are  tinted  with 


violets,  sweel-llag  and  bluets — mayhap  it  is  all 
these  reasons. 

As  the  girl  turns  from  this  symbol  stone  of 
May  her  eyes  rest  on  a  rough,  uneven  one  with 
its  bright  hues  strangely  mottled  with  black.  In 
age  it  is  four  years  old  and  its  strange  shape  was 
given  it  because  of  all  the  strange,  new  sensa- 
tions, the  excitement,  joy,  bewilderment  and  sad- 
ness that  it  marks,  it  commemorates  her  first, 
long,  railway  ride,  that  ride  which  carried  her 
from  eastern  foot-hills  into  the  rolling  country  of 
the  middle  west,  into  the  new  realm  of  boarding 
school.  And  the  avenue  leading  to  the  school — 
how  interminable  it  seemed !  She  thought  she 
had  walked  miles  before  the  object  of  her  quest 
loomed  in  view.  And  then  when  the  college 
building  was  finally  reached — that  queer  spot  on 
the  stone  is  where  it  nearly  cracked  open  from 
laughter,  she  was  informed  that  the  department 
for  children  was  along  the  pathway  to  the  right ! 
IIow  disgraceful  for  a  young  lady  entering  col- 
lege to  be  taken  for  a  youngster !  However,  she 
was  matriculated  and  then  came  that  queer  sen- 
sation of  sleeping  in  a  dormitory,  in  a  small  white 
iron  bed  enclosed  by  four  white  muslin  walls. 
!■  very  now  and  then  bulges  appeared  in  the  side 
walls  when  a  neighbor's  elbow  came  in  contact 
with  them.  The  first  cou])le  of  nights  were 
])asse(l  with  abated  breatli,  waiting  for  her  next 
door  neighbor  to  fall  through  or  for  the  wind 
to  blow  away  the  walls.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  how  she  loved  that  same  white  house !  Those 
oddly  formed  black  spots  on  the  stone — those 
were  the  days  when  she  wished  for  an  air-ship 
th.at  she  might  fly  home  for  just  a  little  while, 
only  for  an  hour,  ilul  her  ])ill()w  can  best  tell 
of  those  days. 

The  rock  of  many  colors  is  a  memento  of  col- 
lege festivities.  The  trials  of  her  own  class  shine 
brightest.  The  fates  were  always  op])osed  to 
her  class  and  never  failed  to  conspire  against  it 
when  it  came  time  to  give  a  parly  I'.very  year 
since  I''reshman  days  her  class  cherished  the 
hojie  of  giving  an  out  door  treat,  but  every  time 
the  fates  worked  against  Ihem  and  proved  the 
stronger  party  so  their  hope  was  never  fulfilled. 
One  time,  a  most  memorable  evening,  the  angry 
fates  went  so  far  as  to  try  to  demolish  the  cam- 
pus and  surrotmding  land.  They  blew  ofi^  the 
upper  half  of  the  flagstafi^,  snatched  tiles  from 
the  roofs  of  llic  bm'Idings,  uprooted  trees,  ampu- 
tr.ted  others;  but  the  most  cruel  blow  of  all — they 
threw  over  the  pride  of  the  campus,  the  beautiful 
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willow  that  hail  endeared  itself  to  people  for 
thirty-odd  years.  Jlowever,  the  class  used  the 
willow  and  made  a  beautiful  bower  of  its  lacy 
festoons.  Anything  out  of  the  ordinary  at 
boarding  school  causes  great  excitement,  but  the 
preparations  for  the  very  first  party  brought  the 
most  flattering"  and  painstaking  preening  for  the 
new  girls.  They  were  all  athrill,  flitting  about 
making  themselves  beautiful,  getting  suggestions 
from  this  one  and  from  that.  Then  there  was 
the  self-conscious  line  of  girls  filing  by  for  in- 
spection by  the  prefect.  Could  a  rookie  be  more 
conscious  of  his  new  clothes  than  they? 

The  one  other  school  social,  standing  in 
clear  cut  form,  was  the  picnic  out  at  the  farm. 
The  new  barn  was  just  completed,  so  to  celebrate 
the  event  the  whole  school  motored  out  to  dance 
ir  its  hay-loft  and  have  lunch  served  cafeteria 
fashion  from  the  stalls. 

Her  classmates  were  known  as  the  Tradition 
Breakers.  It  began  on  ''Val  day"  of  their  Junior 
year  when  they  used  an  auto  instead  of  the 
traditional  "A^al"  cart ;  the  second  time  "Val" 
day  came  when  they,  in  cap  and  gown,  escorted 
by  the  Juniors,  went  for  an  auto  ride  and  stopped 
in  town  for  ice  cream.  The  citizens  looked  in 
wide-eyed  wonder  at  the  maidens  in  long,  flow- 
ing gowns  and  three  of  them  wreathed  with 
garlands.  Did  they  resemble  part  of  a  bridal 
party  or  attendants  at  a  Delphic  festival  ? 

This  latter  event  makes  the  girl  turn  to  the 
soft  spot  near  the  threshold,  the  place  waiting  for 
the  golden  mile-stone.  Will  it  ever  lose  its 
lustre?  It  seems  not — it  will  stand  for  too  im- 
portant a  thing,  the  reality  of  a  dream.  It  will 
mean  that  she  may  suffix  the  first  two  letters  of 
the  alphabet  to  her  name ;  it  will  mean  a  turn 
in  the  roadway  of  life:  it  will  mean  the  border 
land  of  womanhood.  There  is  a  tear  on  her 
cheek,  a  tear  half  glad,  half  sad.  There  are  far 
greater  riches,  perhaps,  in  the  untrodden  path- 
way ahead,  nevertheless,  she  is  half  reluctant  to 
turn  away  from  the  dear  things  behind.  Now 
she  turns  to  the  last  stone  in  the  long  vista.  It 
ir.  farthest,  yet  nearest — it  is  home.  Home — 
"what's  in  a  name?"  Sometimes  everything.  It 
is  different  now  than  when  viewed  with  child- 
hood's eyes — different  but  ah  !  so  dear  !  Each 
succeeding  year  brings  added  dearness  to  this 
spot.  Hush !  do  not  disturb  her  musings !  Let 
us  leave  her  here  by  herself  lost  in  the  thoughts 
we  must  not  pry  into,  lost  in  the  thoughts  of 
home ! 


TJIE  MAPLE  TREE. 
Makilla  Greenk,  '20. 

THERE'S  sunshine  here  today 
.^Itliougli  the  sky  is  gray. 

And  storm  clouds  scurry  by 
Above.    I'll  tell  you  wiiy. 

Two  fairies  slept  last  night 
Within  a  tree.    A  light 

So  dazzling  shone,  'tis  told, 
The  leaves  became  as  gold. 

The  sunshine  is,  you  see. 
The  golden  Maple  tree. 


THE  SUNSET  MAPLE. 


Esther  Carrico,  '20. 

MY  work  in  English  last  week  was  not  very 
flattering,  but  it  was  not  altogether  my 
fault.  That  maple  tree  outside  our  class- 
room window  was  such  a  distraction  to  me  that  I 
could  not  score  high  on  class  work.  Shakespeare 
says  that  "the  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet  are 
of  imagination  all  compact,"  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  must  be  one  or  another  of  the  three,  in  all 
probability,  the  first,  I  think.  However  I  am 
to  be  classified,  that  tree  simply  captivated  me. 
All  the  trees  are  beautiful  in  October.  The  water 
maples  ai'e  more  beautiful  than  any  other  kind, 
and  this  particular  one  is  the  most  glorious  of  the 
maples.  To  see  it  is  a  personal  delight.  It  is  the 
first  to  bud  in  the  spring  and  the  last  to  lay  aside 
its  mantle  of  gold  in  the  fall.  These  days  it  is 
simply  gorgeous  in  its  autumnal  glory.  It  seems 
to  have  gathered  into  itself  all  the  golden  sun- 
shine of  summer  and  all  the  soft  shades  of  the 
summer  sunsets  to  show  them  now  in  one  grand, 
glowing  tribute  to  the  dying  year.  The  sight  of 
it  makes  one  understand  how  Joyce  Kilmer  came 
to  write  in  the  last  lines  of  his  finest  lyric, 

"Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me. 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree." 
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THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BISHOPS. 

The  first  aiimial  meeting  of  the  archbisliops 
and  bishops  of  the  United  States  recently  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  inaugurates  a  new  era  in 
ourCatholic  life.  The  ])iu-])(isc  of  the  meeting  was 
to  organize  and  coordinate  the  various  Catholic 
activities  in  view  to  greater  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  our  forces  and  resources.  This  will  be  a  great 
step  forward.  Catholics  in  general  heretofore 
have  not  realized  the  necessity  of  concerted  ef- 
fort, in  the  beginning  of  the  war  'S'.  I\l.  C.  A. 
experts  had  to  be  engaged  to  organize  our  war 
work.  W'e  were  simply  not  trained  to  a  task 
of  that  ijroportion.  Previous  to  this  task  we  had 
not  understood  the  advantage  of  organized  ef- 
fort, with  the  result  that  in  Catholic  work  there 
was  much  waste  of  men  and  means.  Thorough 
f)rganization  is  abstjlutely  necessary  to  the 
achievement  of  any  large  undertaking,  'i'he  army 
which  lacks  unity  is  utterly  helpless.  '1  be  late 
war  illustrated,  as  nothing  else  ever  has,  the 
necessity  of  cooperative  effort.  Recall  the  gloomy 
prospect  of  the  Allies  so  long  as  they  fought  in- 
dei)endently  of  each  other  uiuler  their  respective 
commanders.  It  was  only  after  they  were  finally 
unified  under  one  generalissimo  that  success  and 
victory  seemed  possible.  Cotijieration  will  surelv 
have  the  same  kind  of  effect  in  our  armv  of 
Catholic  workers.  It  is  the  main  ])urpose  of  the 
bishops'  meeting  to  effect  this  for  Catholic 
America. 

And  so  Catholic  work,  which  has  always  been 
the  most  zealous  but  more  or  less  lf)cal  and  unor- 
ganized, will  undoubtedly  be  made  one  hundred 
per  cent  more  efficient  when  our  workers  are 
organized  into  one  great  machine  for  doing  the 
most  and  the  greatest  gootl.  It  is  our  jjart  to 
pray  fervently,  as  re(|ucsted  of  us  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  for 
the  success  of  this  most  worthy  cause. 
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THE  ADV.\.\T.\GES  OF  BEING  EDUCATED. 

The  World  War  demonstrated  the  value  of  an 
education.  If  it  had  not  been  for  a  Professor, 
the  Gray  Man  of  Christ,  Generalissimo  Foch,  the 
allies  might  not  have  been  victorious.  Marshal 
Foch  put  into  practice  the  very  same  theories 
he  taught  in  the  class  room,  the  result,  victory. 

So  too,  it  has  been  throughout  the  world 
struggle.  The  (juiet  men  of  learning  came  to  the 
front  and  demonstrated  the  value  of  systematized 
knowledge.  It  was  the  young  college  boys  -who 
became  officers  capable  of  handling  men  many 
years  their  senior.  Why?  They  had  been 
trained  and  disciplined  and  knew  how  to  com- 
mand. 

A  few  years  ago  education  was  not  sucli  a  vital 
necessity.  ^lany  famous  men  had  very  little 
education,  they  won  fame  by  their  own  efforts 
and  steady  application.  lUit  now  all  this  is 
changed,  a  man  without  a  college  education  has 
small  chance  of  success,  while  a  man  widiout  a 
high  school  education  has  practically  no  oppor- 
ti  nity  at  all,  if  he  succeeds  he  is  indeed  a  genius. 

I'.ducation  is  looked  ui)on  by  some  as  mcrelv 
a  means  of  obtaining  a  living,  it  not  only  enables 
(  ne  to  do  this  but  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  man's 
lia])piness.  It  enables  him  to  pass  his  time 
properly  in  uplifting  pursuits. 

The  drive  for  education  inaugurated  last  year 
has  shown  gratifying  results.  Every  school  and 
college  throughout  the  country  has  a  larger  en- 
rollment this  year  than  ever  before.  This  is 
indeed  encouraging  and  we  hope  that  the  .Vmeri- 
can  iieople  will  not  again  lose  sight  of  the  true 
value  of  edncalion. 


LIVING. 

What  constitutes  living ;  that  is,  what  is  it  that 
makes  us  say  we  live  and  not  say  that  we  merely 
exist?  Is  it  the  enjoyment  we  get  from  any  or 
all  of  the  five  senses?  I'lainh'  it  can  not  be,  for 
there  are  many  exami)les  to  prove  the  contrary. 
A  person  may  be  deprived  of  one  or  perhaps 
more  of  his  senses  and  yet.  truly  lives.  It  is  the 
attitude,  the  mental  view,  one  takes  of  life  that 
determines  his  ai)])reciation  of  it. 
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MUTE  ELOQUENCE. 

By  their  very  nature,  there  are  some  things 
beyond  the  power  of  expression.  In  the  presence 
of  a  great  emotion  we  arc  held  speechless  by  the 
very  greatness  of  it.  W'e  seem  to  have  ex- 
hausted our  vocabular  powers  on  the  trivial 
things  to  such  an  extent,  that  there  is  nothing  left 
in  which  to  express  the  depths  of  our  feelings. 
In  the  "I'erfect  Tribute,"  that  gem  of  short 
stories  we  find  an  excellent  portrayal  of  the  pro- 
found eloquence  of  silence. 

Were  you  ever  on  a  high  mountain  at  sunrise, 
with  the  grey  mists  of  the  dawn  hanging  below 
in  flat,  long,  veil-like  clouds,  and  felt  an  exhulta- 
tion  inexpressible?  You  stood  in  silence  and 
your  heart  prayed,  not  in  words.  You  were  too 
near  to  God  Himself  for  words,  but  the  very 
soul  of  you  seemed  lifted  from  your  body,  into 
the  beauty  of  it  all.  You  offered  it  simply,  to 
Him  as  your  tribute  to  the  splendor  of  the  scene 
beneath  you.  Words  and  utterances  man  made 
in  order  to  hold  conversation  with  his  neighbor, 
but  only  the  soul  can  talk  without  words,  in  a 
language  surpassingly  beautiful,  because  it  has  a 
tinge  of  the  supernatural  in  it.  But  above  all 
moments,  the  greatest  of  moments  in  our  lives, 
are  those  after  Holy  Communion,  when  awe  and 
adoration  strike  the  soul  dumb,  and  the  Christ 
Himself  speaks  in  a  soft  low  voice. 


EXCUSES. 

One  of  the  chronic  ailments  for  which  most  of 
us  need  to  be  doctored  is  the  familiar  excuse. 
This  infectious  germ  is  abroad  in  such  numbers, 
that,  were  every  victim  to  be  quarantined,  few  of 
us  would  now  be  breathing  the  free  air. 

How  simple  it  is  to  answer  a  question  with  a 
"Yes"  or  "No,"  but  how  often  is  it  done?  Espec- 
ially when  one  in  authority  asks  in  gentle  re- 
proof, "Were  you  at  prayers  this  morning?" 
Why  should  it  be  so  natural  to  say,  "No  Sister, 
but — ?"  Or,  "Were  you  visiting  after  lights 
were  out  last  night?"  "Yes,  Sister,  — ."  What 
follows  the  "but"  is  generally  as  varied  as  it  is 
long.  She  either  overslept,  or  was  too  intent  on 
studying  to  hear  the  bell,  or,  in  the  latter  case, 
she  just  had  to  go  to  Mary's  room  because  Alary 
was  lonesome.  No  matter  what  else,  but  always 
the  blame  must  be  completely  removed  from 
her  conduct,  and  her  innocence  made  certain. 


A  malady  so  prevalent  can  benefit  no  one  par- 
ticularly, unless  by  enlarging  the  imagination. 
What  does  she  gain  by  amplifying  a  simple 
affirmation  or  denial  with  a  hasty  excuse?  She 
only  exposes  herself  more  openly  to  a  reputation 
for  untruthfulness.  It  beomes  so  easy  to  preface 
every  answer  with  a  "but"  ;  so  hard  to  place  a 
period  after  a  plain  "Yes"  or  "No!" 

Girls  might  well  blush  that  they  are  far  bet- 
ter subjects  for  the  excuse-microbe  than  boys. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  of  their  reputed  love  for 
talking,  or  simply  that  habit  is  too  insistent ; 
suffice  it,  that  they  are  the  world's  most  efficient 
excuse-makers. 

Now  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  when  the 
school-girl  is  opening  up  her  mental  house  for 
nine  months'  occupation,  it  would  be  a  wise  pre- 
caution to  have  a  general  fumigating  party,  and 
if  any  excuse-germ  be  found,  let  it  be  anathema. 


WORK. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  truly  worth  possess- 
ing or  ofifering  to  others,  which  does  not  cost  us 
labor.  We  must  work  for  everything  we  have  : — 
it  we  would  acquire  knowledge,  we  must  toil  for 
it ;  if  we  desire  honor,  we  must  strive  to  de- 
serve it ;  if  we  wish  pleasure,  we  must  labor  to 
attain  it.  The  man  who  lives  to  the  most 
purpose  is  the  man  who  toils.  What  would  the 
world  be  if  it  were  peopled  with  idlers?  The 
busy  man  is  seldom  the  discontented  man,  nor  is 
he  the  wicked  man,  he  hasn't  time  to  be.  Work 
is  as  necessary  to  man  as  the  sun.  It  is  the  power 
that  drives  behind,  that  quickens  the  nerves, 
enlivens  the  senses,  masters  the  stupor,  moves 
the  dreamer.  Work  is  man's  purpose  on  earth, 
its  goal — eternal  happiness. 

REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  MAGAZINE  POETRY. 
Berenice  O'Melia,  '20. 

During  the  month  of  October,  much  of  the 
magazine  poetry  is  inspired  by  nature.  Calliope 
sings  in  various  moods,  although  not  always 
about  the  autumn  season. 

In  Harper's  Magazine  Zona  Gale  has  departed 
from  her  world  of  prose,  and  has  ofifered  a 
charming  little  love  lyric,  entitled  "The  Secret 
Dome."  Its  quiet  simplicity  and  reflective  atmos- 
phere make  it  delightful  both  to  the  ear  and  the 
mind. 
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In  the  same  magazine  is  a  more  pretentious 
poem,  "Captive."  by  Hazel  Hall.  A>  the  title 
suggests,  it  is  the  cry  of  the  captive  soul  as  it 
beats  impatiently  against  the  prison  bars  of  the 
flesh:  "My  spirit  is  a  captive  bird."  The  same 
figure  is  also  employed  by  Leslie  Nelson  Jen- 
nings in  his  poem,  "Transmutation,"  in  the  Octo- 
ber Scribiicr's,  but  with  less  of  feminine  senti- 
n-:ent  and  more  of  masculine  strength  and  vigor. 

Scribiicr's  also  publishes  the  lovely  "Portrait 
of  a  Lady,"  from  the  pen  of  Sarah  X.  Cleghorn. 
Xo  one  could  resist  the  charm  of  this  simple 
sketch  of  a  by-gone  day.  All  of  fashion's  pag- 
eant is  i)ainted  with  an  artist's  skill,  but  the 
quaint  little  lady  of  the  i)ast  remains  the  most 
exquisite  of  all.  a  thing  of  silver  and  pearly  gray. 

Xature  is  again  courted  by  David  Alorton  in 
the  Bookman,  in  "A  Garden  \\'all."  Modelled 
upon  the  sonnet,  with  slight  variations  in  rh\nie, 
this  poem  expresses  a  thought  truly  w-orthy  of  a 
sonnet.  In  the  octave,  the  author  sings  to  the  old 
ivy-covered,  secret-laden  walls  of  the  Romans,  of 
the  many  confidences  hidden  in  their  ancient, 
crumbling  bosoms;  then  in  the  sextet  he  con- 
trasts the  vine-covered  garden  wall  of  today.  Xo 
secrets  of  empires  lie  buried  here,  but  the  laugh- 
ter and  hapi)y  voices  of  children  fill  its  heart  with 
burdens  far  more  mysterious  and  universally 
appealing.  *   *  *  * 

Marilla  Grkkn'e,  '20. 

I  had  fully  intended  to  devote  myself  to  poems 
on  one  subject,  but  the  restive  sjjirit  that  dances 
over  the  vari-colored  autunnial  fields  awakened  a 
change-seeking  mood  within  me.  My  selection  of 
poems  is,  consequently,  as  whimsical  as  the 
month. 

The  aerie  height  and  beautiful  word-combina- 
tions of  "Tree-Tops"  by  Amanda  I'enjamin  Hall 
seems  to  find  an  appropriate  and  ancient  setting, 
in  the  name  of  the  magazine  that  publishes  it. 
the  Century.  I  could  not  decide  just  wdiat  or 
who  was  talking,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  a  leaf. 
The  frosty,  dreamy  beauty  of  the  night  is  drawn 
by  means  of  the  most  delicate  and  .symbolic 
imagery.    It  is  exquisite. 

.Another  poem  that  speaks  of  the  charm  of 
darkness  is  "The  Captive"  by  Hazel  Hall  in 
Harper's.  One  may  rant  about  and  against  the 
injustice  of  things  in  the  brassy  glare  of  the  sun, 
but  the  great  consoling  darkness  makes  one 
realize  that  there  are  few  things  worth  while. 


The  figure  is  a  bird,  caged.  1  believe  that  tlic 
last  two  lines  are  gems. 

"\\'iiig,s  seem  a  Strang  impertinence 
Before  the  .stars." 

There  is  a  little  ])ocm  in  the  .Itlaiilic  Monthly 
by  Fannie  Stearns  Cifi^ord,  "Feet  or  Wings."  It 
ii  a  beautifully  exjjressed  counsel  to  the  eflfect 
that  we  should  not  try  to  force  people  to  do 
what  they  were  not  intended  for.  One  must  not 
cxi)ect  an  ant  to  il}-.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
nnist  not  keep  down  one  who  would  and  could 
soar  high.  It  is  a  rare,  though  trite  philosophy 
of  life. 

In  the  Literary  Digest,  I  found  an  Irish  elegy 
by  Xorreys  Jephson  O'Conor.  It  was  called 
"Moira's  Keening."  It  was  a  homey,  simple,  pa- 
thetic heart-song  of  a  young  Irish  girl  wdiose 
lover  died  in  battle.  The  verse  form  was  un- 
usual and  the  melody  irresistible.  It  brought  a 
sympathetic  tear  to  the  eye  of  the  reader. 

lUit  there  was  another  light  in  my  eye  when  I 
behold  "Carouse"  by  Charles  Hanson  Towne 
in  The  Century.  It  is  a  gay,  picturesque  carnival 
of  color  and  action,  personifying  .\ntumn.  I 
liked  it  best  .  It  reminded  me  of  a  windy,  brisk 
1  fallowe'en.  The  choice  of  words  is  unusual  and 
impressive.  This  poem  is  one  of  the  best  that  I 
liave  read  on  the  riotous  aspect  of  .Autumn. 


fou.\'di-:r'S  d.w  .\t  st.  marvs. 

The  celebration  of  Founder's  Day  began  at 
high  noon  on  .Sunday,  October  12th,  when  the 
customary  "l)an(|iu't"  was  served  simultaneously 
in  the  three  de])artnients. 

Mother  M.  ,\(|uina,  Sujierior-Cicneral  of  the 
Connnunity  was  the  guest  of  honor  in  the  Col- 
legiate dining  hall. 

The  students  entered  the  hall  in  slc])  with  the 
nuisic  of  an  "F.ntrance  March"  furnished  by  the 
members  of  .St.  Mary's  Orchestra.  When  all  had 
been  assigned  |)Iaces.  the  entire  body  snng  the 
"St.  Mary's"  Chorus,  after  which  the  delicious 
nicnti  was  served.  Between  courses,  the  follfiw- 
i:  g  toasts  were  offered: 

"Wki.comk  lo  Oi'u  400,"  ,'\nnc  Kclleher,  Collegiate;  Mary 
I'tirman,  .Xfademic;  Esther  Pace,  Preparatory. 

"To  Oi  R  ]MifNi)i-.R,  Father  Sorin,"  Mary  McNamara, 
Collegiate ;  Genevieve  Rohanon,  .Academic:  Anna 
Orr,  Preparatory. 

"Rksi'onsk  to  Wei.comic,"  Stella  .Scott.  Collegiate;  Cath- 
erine McDonongh,  .Academic;  Lily  Kovosky,  Pre- 
paratory. 
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On  Moiulay  morning,  C  )ctobcr  13tli,  caps  ami 
sweaters  were  cUmiuoiI  and  a  long  walk  of  some 
seven  miles  was  enjoyed.  W  hile  en  route,  the 
students  stopped  many  times  to  take  "snaps"  and 
to  purchase  sweets. 

In  the  evening,  the  Seniors  entertained  the 
other  college  classes  at  a  dancing  party  in  St. 
Angela's  Hall.  Music  was  furnished  by  John- 
son's Orchestra  of  South  Bend.  After  a  pro- 
gram of  ten  dances,  dainty  refreshments  were 
served  by  the  Seniors  and  Juniors. 

The  Preparatory  Department  enjoyed  a  sim- 
ilar little  party  all  to  themselves.  Music  w-as 
furnished  by  the  Academic  Orchestra. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment were  gviests  at  an  informal  dancing  party 
in  the  Gymnasium. 

"As  all  things  end,''  much  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
St.  Mary's  girls  did  this  celebration  end — leaving 
the  happy  participants  wishing  that  just  a  few 
more  days  could  be  given  to  the  commemoration 
of  Father  Sorin  and  his  well-designed  work. 


NOTES. 

Solemn  High  Mass  on  September  21st  marked 
the  opening  of  the  scholastic  year  1919-'20  at 
St.  Mary's.  The  Mass  was  sung  by  the  Rev.  W. 
R.  Connor,  C.  S.  C,  the  newly  appointed  chap- 
lain. Father  Connor  was  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Gallagher,  C.  S.  C.  and  James  McIManus, 
C.  S.  C,  as  deacon  and  subdeacon.  The  pecul- 
iarly impressive  address  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  James  Burns,  C.  S.  C,  President  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  who  urged  the  stu- 
dents to  make  good  use  of  the  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  St.  Mary's.  Serious  applica- 
tion and  control  of  the  will-power,  Father  Burns 
asserted,  are  essentials  of  proper  education  most 
necessary  to  the  Americans  of  today.  "It  is  not 
the  class  hours,"  he  said,  "which  represent  the 
work  of  the  student,  but  the  hours  spent  in 
preparation  for  class.'' 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Glass,  C.  M.,  D.  D.,  of 
Salt  Lake,  was  a  recent  guest  at  St.  Mary's.  His 
Lordship  celebrated  Mass  and  gave  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  Sunday,  October  4. 
l  hat  the  Bishop's  stay  was  too  short  and  that 
the  sermon  at  Mass  was  the  "only  time  he  talked 
to  us"  are  the  expressed  sentiments  of  the  stu- 
dent body. 


The  Feast  of  the  Seven  Dolors,  patronal  feast 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  was  observed 
with  due  honors,  religiously,  at  Solemn  High  Mass 
with  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Connor,  C.  S.  C,  as  cele- 
brant, assisted  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gallagher  and 
William  Lennartz,  and  otherwise,  by  the  custom- 
ary "feast"  at  High  Noon. 

Miss  Margaret  Gavin,  after  a  year's  absence, 
is  again  in  charge  of  the  Athletic  department. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Stapleton,  Mrs.  Stella  Hamilton- 
Stapleton  and  little  Stellita  were  welcomed  guests 
during  the  month. 

Invitations  to  "Luncheon  at  the  South  Shore 
Country  Club  on  October  14"  have  been  issued 
by  the  St.  Mary's  Notre  Dame  Club  of  Chicago 
The  event  will  be  the  initial  meeting  for  the  sea- 
son. Alma  Mater's  particular  blessing  rests  upon 
her  children  at  these  reunions. 

The  Seniors  to  hear  Galli  Curci, 
And  we  to  our  prayers  in  the  Church-i 
Did  go. 

The  imder-grads  left  in  the  lurch-i, 
Gazed  tearfully  down  from  their  perch-i, 
Below. 

Only  taxis  rewarded  their  search-i, 
Taking  Seniors  to  hear  Galli  Curci, 
.A.h,  woe ! ! 

Miss  Helen  Guilfoyle  of  South  Bend,  a  grad- 
uate from  St.  Mary's  Conservatory  of  Music,  has 
accepted  a  position  on  the  Conservatory's  stafY  of 
musical  instructors.  Miss  Guilfoyle  stands  high 
in  the  esteem  of  musical  critics. 

On  Friday  evening,  October  the  fourth,  the 
F'ourth  Academic  Class  entertained  the  Academic 
Department  with  an  informal  dance  given  in  the 
Gymnasium.  The  music  was  furni.shed  by  the 
Molin  Club. 

Preparations  are  now  going  on  for  a  Sopho- 
more baseball  team.  Much  enthusiasm  is  shown 
by  the  members  of  the  class ;  with  the  help  of  a 
few  good  leaders,  one  of  the  best  teams  of  the 
school  will  be  organized  in  a  short  time. 

Thursday  evening,  September  25th,  an  in- 
formal dance  was  given  for  the  new  students  in 
St.  Angela's  Hall.  Music  was  furnished  by 
Frederickson's  Orchestra. 

On  the  evening  of  October  2,  the  feast  of  the 
Holy  Angels,  the  older  members  of  the  Holy 
Angels  Sodality  gave  a  very  delightful  entertain- 
ment in  honor  of  the  new  Sodalists.  Short 
essays  concerning  the  visitations  of  Angels  upon 
earth  were  read,  followed  by  scenes  from  the 
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I^iblc.  staged  by  the  .^iinilll^.  'Jhe  !)eamilul 
reverence  and  devotion  of  the  tiny  actors  were  a 
source  of  inspiration  not  only  to  the  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Sodality,  but  also  to  the  older  friends 
who  were  present, 

Mrs.  I^uise  Edwards-O'Donnell  of  Chicago, 
spent  a  few  hours  at  St.  Mary's  on  October  6. 

A  baseball  game  was  played  at  S.  M.  C.  I^atur- 
day  afternoon  and  the  cheering  almost  rivalled 
that  of  the  football  game  at  .\.  D..  then  in  pro- 
gress. 

Saturday,  Sejnember  27th,  the  Seniors  took 
their  first  uncha|)eroned  walk  to  Roselawn  and 
rt  turned  sujjplied  with  lollyjjops  and  stick  candy. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Mulviliill,  County  Kerry, 
Ireland,  and  the  Rev.  Lawrence  I'owell  of  County 
Limerick,  recently  ordained  at  St.  Patrick's  Col- 
lege, Thurles,  were  guests  at  St.  Mary's.  Father 
Mulvihill  has  relatives  in  the  Community  of 
Holy  Cross  and  Father  Powell  is  the  nephew  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Ryan,  X'icar-General,  of  San 
I*"rancisco,  Cal. 

.Miss  Kernan,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Fxi)ression  at  St.  Mary's,  met  her  classes  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  Sei)tember  24.  Miss  Kernan 
exi)lainefl  and  briefly  outlined  her  work  for  tiie 
year  and  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  students. 
Mopes  are  high  for  tlie  success  to  be  attained  by 
June,  1920. 

So  far  .Autumn  has  not  proved  a  favorite  with 
the  lirides-elect.  The  latest  announcement  of 
marriage  received  was  that  of  I'Vances  DeX'eny 
Kane  to  Mr.  James  T.  .McXulty  of  Chicago. 
Fvery  best  wi.sh  for  you  and  yours,  Frances. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  1,  all  tiie 
students  of  St.  Mary's  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  art  department  attended  an  .Art  h^xhibit  at  the 
Progress  Club  in  South  I'.end.  The  exhibit  con- 
sisted of  oil  and  water  color  sketches  by  Indiana 
artists  and  some  of  them  were  extremely  good. 
"A  Xew  Orleans  Dcxirway,"  by  Steele,  was 
prf)bably  the  most  valuable  of  the  collection, 
but  sinij)le  scenes  by  ICggleston,  Wheeler  and 
Whi.stlcr  were  also  nuich  admired.  Many  of  the 
wf)rks  of  the  deceased  Clarence  I'.all,  a  native  of 
South  P>end.  were  shown  and  greatly  admired  l)y 
the  student  body.  .After  an  extended  explana- 
tion and  careful  study  of  the  |)aintings  the  girls 
returned  to  schofil  via  St.  .Mary's  "private  rail- 
way." having  enjoyed  a  very  profitable  afternoon. 
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CHILDRE.N  OF  MARY, 


.Manilla  Greene, 
Berenice  O'Melia, 
E.  Carrico, 
G.  Rempe, 
.\.  Kelleher, 
I).  Hayes, 
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Vice-President 
Secret.'fy 
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BOARD  OF  or  RECTORS  IN   COLLEGE  OF  C.  OF  M. 

Charlotte  Voss,   -  -  .       .       of  Senior  Class 

Kathleen   Sullivan,  -       -       -       -    of  junn.r  Class 

I*.  Clark,  -       -       -       -       of  Sophomore  Class 

-Miriam  Sugrue,     -       -       -       -    of  Freshman  Class 

HOARD   OF   DIKKCTORS    IN  ACADEMY. 

Loretta  Shaughnessy,  Ethel  i^urkhartsmeier,  Mona 
Keovvn,  Mary  Purman. 


SACKKI)  HEART  LEAGUE. 


Gladys  Reni])e. 
.Anne  Kelleher, 
1).  Hayes, 
M.  Flaherty, 
C.  Voss, 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
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Librarian 


I'RO.MOTERS  OF  K ACRED   HEART  LEAGUE  IN  COLLEGE. 

M  Carrico,  -M.  i'laherty,  M.  Greene,  D.  Hayes,  A. 
Kelleher,  B.  O'Melia,  G.  Rempe,  C.  Voss,  E.  Brous- 
sard,  K.  Dolan,  D.  Hackett,  M.  L.  Lennon,  B.  Rea,  G. 
Green,  H.  Toliin,  J.  Ryan,K.  Sullivan.  R.  Healy,  M. 
Guedelhoefer. 

I'KOMOTEKS  IN  ACADEMY. 

K.  IVaziU,  !■:.  Hurkhartsnieier,  S.  Coutolone,  M.  Con- 
iiohle,  L.  Gleason,  M.  Curley,  M.  Betz,  M.  Keown, 
T.  Hoeney,  F.  Guthrie,  L  Shaughnessy,  A.  Dugan, 
M.  I'uniian,  I'..  Hartman,  II.  Sniidt,  I,  Kchoc. 

PROMOTERS    IN    JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

D.  Talbot,  E.  Oberwinder.  V.  iMantzen,  H.  Farrell, 
L.  Saltier,  V.  Salerno. 


EUCH  ARISTIC  LEAGUE. 


H.  O'Melia, 
E.  Broussard, 
K.  Dolan, 

I,  .  Gleason, 

(nithrie, 


(j.  Broussard, 

B.  Tobin, 
(i.  Green, 

C.  SeLegue, 


ROSARY  SOCIETY. 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
.Sacristan 
Librarian 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


President  of  each  class  honorary  President  of  Rosary 
Society. 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  Ml). 


tiiporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

iVe  make  and  keep  in  stock  every  clas 
of  grooils  required  by  different 
Reiigrious  Communities. 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

KL1NGEL(9KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 

31iver  Opera  House  Bldg.    Personal  Attention 


THE   I.   W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXftUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Office 
Bell     Phone  689 
Home  Phone  789 


Residence 
Bell  Phone  1162 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

T.  M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 


Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 


i:stablished  1851 

Du  rand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 
Lake,  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 

CHICAGO 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month;  two 
months  or  more,  35 
cents  a  month;  one 
year,  $4;  by  mail, 
postage  paid  cash  in 
advance. 


Office 


ITome  5842 
Rell  886 


Residence 


Home  5702 
Bell  3561 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STCECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Co',  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind, 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


Home  Phone  5392 


Bell  Phone  392 


The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leadinj^-  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly i)repared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

W'e  have  always  striven  for  the 
best'  trade ;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 


.Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  6- Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  I..iKhts,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

S'.O  VV.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Doys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Priest.s'  AII>s.  Priests'  Supplies. 

Birett.Ms.  R!il)!>is,  ete.,  etc. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

I.T-'s.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

HA^b  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 

Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Pioto  SuppHes 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 

Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


T5e  Beger  Floral  C  . 

(Incorporated) 

RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  (W 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U 
131  North  nilcliigan  Street 


Opera  Slices  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

W e  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


The  Wii  n  1-  IIousi-: 

WASH  1  NCTON 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

J  am  j)leased  to  know  tliat  despite  tlic  unusual  burdens  imposed  upon  our 
|)cop!c  by  the  war  they  have  maintained  their  schools  and  other  agencies  of 
echication  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  continued 
tiiroughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  (h-aft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  off  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  im])ortance,  affect'ing  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
Imues  there  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  and  most  thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After 
the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of 
industrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  [)reparation  on  the  part  of  all  the  people.  /  iconld  therefore  urge 
that  the  f>enp!e  continue  to  gh'c  generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all  i^rades 
and  that  the  schools  adjust  themselves  as  uisely  as  po<;sihle  to  the  new  conditions 
to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  beeau.%e 
of  the  ivar  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  can  only  be  I h rough 
the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  your--,, 

WOODROW  V/ILSON. 

Ifo.N.  I'"ranklin  K.  Lank, 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

came  to 

"Mirror"  Candle*  sold  here  exclusively. 

D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescripiion  Druggist 
216  W.  Washington  Ave.,  South  Bend 
PhonecBell  144:  Home  5144 

Electric 
Appliances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economlil 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  daii' 
luncheons.   No  waste  of  time  or  he 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electr 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors    Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER&SON 

Opposite  Postofnce, 
115^17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 

Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

BOTH     PHONES  SB* 

Davlen    Laandrr    Co.,    2349-Sl  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  <;hlcni;o,  Phone 
Calumet  1070. 

Sterllnir  flIlTer  CoTHag'e  Bouquet  Hold- 
erH. 

SterlInK  Silver  2  and  4-Pln  Sets. 
SterllfiK  Silver  and  Enamel  Cud  Links. 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

dODTH     BEND,  INDIANA 

OPTOMETRY 

OPTO-Eye. 
METRY— to  Measure 

DR.  JOHN  H.  KL.LIS,  Optometrlat, 

Suite  512.  J.  M.  S.  nulldingr. 
South    Bend,  Indiana. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street,  BOSTON.  MAS 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.    Kstabllsbed  111 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork  ond  Bearu, 
Etc 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE,  KT. 

Nobiles  Motto: 

ITTAKE8THE       /         Tl  f|  T 
TOMAKETHE       \    ULV  1 
ANDPAYSTHE      )    ||  P   \  1 
TO  SELLTHE         j    1  1  1  1  1  |  1 
And  It  Tastes  the     (    MJ  U  Kj  K 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602          Home  Phone  966 

National  Grocer  Co, 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BEND.  INDIANA 

McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  ref rlgrerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

007  Mill  Street,  KBNDAL.L.VIMiK,  IND. 

Yellow  Taxicab  and 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Michigan  St.  and  Colfax  Avenv 
Bell  Phones           Home  Phones 
514  6516 
22  6022 

CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICl 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Mary's,  fc 
one  or  two  Passengers,  $1.00,  and  61 
for  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Passenr* 
rates.     Seven  Passenger  Cars  for  a 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 

Indiana  Lumber  &.  Mfg.  Cc 

Office: — Yard  and  Mill,  S,  Mlchlga 

St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Stree 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  an 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Home  Phone,  1474          Bell  Phone,  «( 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,  DBCORATOR  AND 
PAINTER 

820  BAST  COLFAX  AITEINITBI. 

j^^^l^^^     £y<^s  Examined 

^^^^           ^"^^K    <;i.»«eii  Proptrly  Filled 

yj^t^_  -       Or.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

'      tjfif  V'  OPTICIAN.S 

"^^S^^^       230  S.  Mich.  St. 

'^fHKff^     Eat.  1900         Both  Phones 

Hollingsworth-Turner  Co. 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Briclu  &  Molds 
83 1  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  In( 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre 


Dame,  Indiana 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
Science  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
Mechanical  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
cial School'  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 

CATALOGUES    ON    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


YOUR  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING 

A  profusion  of  dainty  and  lovely  Christmas  gifts  is  to  be  found  in  our  various  departments. 
There  are  filmy  collars,  delicately  colored  silk  hose,  exquisite  silk  and  Philippine  lingerie,  warm, 
woolly  scarfs,  soft  kid  gloves,  fine  handkerchiefs,  attractive  bags  and  purses,  good-looking  ivory 
toilet  sets,  gold  mesh  bags  and  vanity  cases,  as  well  as  a  big  assortment  of  gifts  for  men. 

You  will  find  each  department  willing  and  glad  to  assist  you  in  solving  your  Christmas  shop- 
ping problems.    Let  us  have  the  opportunity  to  extend  this  service  to  you. 

ROBERTSON  BROTHERS  CO.,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


St  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
sart  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
n  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
ittention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For    terms  address 
SISTERS    OF    THE    HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Anpreln's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 

(Hoosier) 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

228  North  Michigan  Street 
South  Bend, Ind. 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conducted    by    the    Sisters    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  J,oseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  most  acceptable  age  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For    further    information  address 
SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Notre   Dame   Ave.   and  Madison  Street 
SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 


An  Ideal  Catholic  Publication. 

Dublin  Review. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catholic  Magazine, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  the 
Blessed  X)irgm 

26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.     Published  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  illustrations. 
The   Greatest   Variety  of  Good 
Reading   by   the  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  su'^- 
scriptions.  $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  in- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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".Ill  from  the  qiih'cr  of  our  soul, 

O  God,  n'c  speed! 
"l  is  i<  iii(/cd  lutli  /■/'/)'  /'"'  those  heorts  in  dole. 

IVIw  cry  to  Thee 
From  Piirf/atory's  deeps.   O  hear  our  prayer 
.  hid  let  them  in  the  joys  of  Heirveii  shore! 
We  ask  Thx  .S\u'red  llec.rt  to  (jrt.nt  them  peaee 
.liid  from  the  eleoiisiut/  fire  a  si^"ift  release. 
()  Ciuardian  .liujel,  be  our  arrow's  guide, 
.liid  hear  if  straight  to  I  lis  loi-e-ivounded  side! 

s.  M.  R. 
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Josephine  Rvan,  '21. 

MORN  found  thee  promising  tiie  flower  to  lie: 
A  tight-closed  bud  whose  beauty,  hidden,  slept. 
Until  the  sun,  and  breeze,  and  dew  tears  wept 
By  the  bright  eyes  of  dawn  did  waken  thee. 
Noon  found  thy  purple  petals  op'ed  to  see 
The  spring-world ;  then,  wind-borne,  thy  f  ragrance  crept, 
To  where  I  walked,  and  my  sad  spirit  leapt- 
With  quick-born  joy,  and  stooping,  plucked  I  thee. 

Dusk  conies,  the  herald  of  the  star-eyed  night. 

And  thou  cans't  greet  him  not,  for  thou  are  dead; 

Yet  hast  thou  better  life  beyond  the  sight 

Of  those  who  love  thee  not,  thy  beauty  fled. 

Into  the  garden  of  my  soul  thy  flight 

Was  made,  and  now  with  love  will  thou  be  fed. 


MARGARET  BUCHANAN  SULLIVAN,  JOURNALIST. 


Nancy  D.\lv,  Ph.  Journalism,  '19. 


THE  life  story  of  Margaret  Buchanan  Sul- 
livan, like  the  story  of  many  another  pio- 
neer, has  been  absorbed  in  the  history  of 
the  profession  to  which  she  devoted  herself.  The 
development  of  journalism  in  the  last  century  has 
been  marked  by  so  many  phenomenal  changes 
that  public  attention  has  been  centered  upon  the 
changes  themselves  rather  than  upon  the  persons 
who  affected  them.  Seventy  and  even  sixty  years 
ago  the  journalist  was  regarded  as  little  better 
than  a  criminal.  A  contemporary  wrote  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  D'odd,  a  journalist  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  he  descended  so  low  as  to  become 
editor  of  a  newspaper.  "After  that  but  one  step 
remained  to  the  gallows,  and  this  was  duly  taken 
by  Dr.  Dodd  in  1777  when  he  was  hanged  for 
forgery." 

This  hostile  attitude  has  been  changed  to  one 
of  deep  respect.  Today  journalism  is  a  recog- 
nized profession,  a  profession  claiming  and  re- 
ceiving its  proportionate  share  of  intelligent, 
well  trained  men  and  women.    Yet,  of  the  jour- 


nalists, whose  consummate  intelligence,  com- 
mon sense,  and  honor,  are  accountable  for  the 
rising  standards  of  the  profession  we  know 
])ractically  nothing.  Horace  Greeley,  Raymond, 
and  Charles  A.  Dana  are  mentioned  in  text  books 
of  journalism,  not  so  much  because  of  their  per- 
sonal merit  but  because  their  names  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  papers  which  they 
founded,  the  Nck.'  York  Tribune,  the  Ncz(.'  York 
Jicrald  and  New  York  Sun.  Their  co-work- 
ers who  wrote  under  newspaper  anonymity  are  ig- 
nored. Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  news- 
jiaper  women.  The  early  women  journalists  were 
as  truly  pioneers  as  Dana,  Greeley  or  Bennett, 
])ioneers  with  even  greater  difficulties  in  their 
way  for  they  w^ere  forced  not  only  to  make  a 
name  for  themselves  in  journalism  hut  also  to 
blaze  a  trail  for  others  of  their  sex  to  follow.  Of 
all  of  these  early  women  journalists  the  career 
of  none  is  more  interesting,  or  more  representa- 
tive than  that  of  JNIargaret  Buchanan  Sullivan. 
Margaret  Frances  Buchanan  was  born  in  Long- 
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ford,  Coiinly  Longford,  Ireland  in  1847.  When 
she  was  still  a  child  the  family  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  and  settled  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Here  Margaret  received  her  education,  first  in 
the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  where  she  mas- 
tered the  French  language,  which  she  later  used  Id 
such  good  advantage  in  her  newspaper  work,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Detroit  public  schools.  The 
course  she  pursued  was  classical  rather  than 
practical.  An  unusually  gifted  and  an  extraor- 
dinarily versatile  scholar  she  made  an  enviable 
record  at  school.  She  never  attended  College  but 
always  continued  to  ])erfcct  herself  by  reading 
and  travel.  The  breadlli  and  depth  of  her  knowl- 
edge may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  the  his- 
torian Radcliffc  considered  her  not  only  the  most 
intelligent  woman  of  the  Middle  West  but  of  the 
whole  l/nited  States. 

.\fter  her  graduation  Margaret  Huchanan 
tS'Ught  for  several  years  in  the  Houghton  school 
in  Detroit.  Tiien.  anxious  to  begin  journalistic 
work,  she  went  to  Chicago.  Her  reception  by  the 
Chicago  editors  was  anything  I)ut  favorable.  Her 
youth  and  sex,  they  told  her  frankly,  were  against 
her.  It  was  some  time,  therefore,  before  she  re- 
ceived a  position  on  any  of  tiic  Chicago  dailies. 
During  the  time  when  she  w^as  without  regular 
work,  she  wrote  continuously,  sending  her  stories 
to  the  various  papers.  Her  manuscripts,  as  a 
rule,  were  accei)ted  but  the  acceptances  brought 
her  no  staff  position.  The  editors  refused  con- 
sistently to  take  a  woman  on  their  i)apcrs.  Tiie 
first  story  which  she  had  accepted  was  an  account 
of  the  reception  at  Sacred  Heart  Convent,  where 
she  boarrled  during  her  first  years  in  Chicago. 
She  took  the  story  to  the  offices  of  the  Chiraf/o 
Times  anrl  laid  it  on  the  desk  of  the  managing 
eflitor.  He  i)icked  it  up,  glanced  at  it  and  gave 
the  girl  five  dollars.  A  few  days  later  as  she 
was  walking  down  Madison  avenue  some  one 
taj)ped  her  on  the  shf)ulder.  It  was  the  editor 
of  the  Times. 

"I  am  sorry.  .Miss  liuclianan.  that  I  did  not 
read  your  article  before  1  jfaid  you.  It  was  ex- 
tremely well  written  and  worth  more  lhan  five 
dollars." 

At  that  he  hanrlerl  her  a  ten  dollar  bill.  Mar- 
garet Buchanan  was  at  the  time  a  striking  girl  of 
twenty,  not  beautiful  but  possessing  a  certain 
charm  of  personality.  She  was  slight  with  broad 
shoulders,  almost  masculinely  broad  shoulders. 
Her  hair  was  brown  and  wavv.    Her  blue  grey 


e}es  were  alway  alight,  always  expressive  of  her 
every  mood.  She  cared  nothing  for  style.  Her 
severely  tailored  suit  varied  little  with  the  chang- 
ing seasons.  It  has  been  said  that  she  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Rosa  Bonheur. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a  stranger 
i'l  the  city  and  because  of  the  rather  secluded 
life  she  was  forced  to  lead  while  a  boarder  at  the 
convent,  she  found  it  practically  impossible  to  do 
much  as  a  reporter  and  began  editorial  work. 
Conversant  with  every  ])hase  of  life,  ancient  and 
modern,  alive  to  every  new  issue,  she  was  espec- 
i;.lly  fitted  for  such  work.  She  wrote  editorials 
on  every  conceivable  subject,  art,  literature,  sci- 
ence, education,  economics  and  politics.  .Although 
the  editors  accepted  her  work  they  still  refused  to 
give  her  a  position.  Finally,  she  went  to  Wilbur 
Iv  Storey,  editor  of  the  Times,  and  reminding  him 
that  he  had  never  refused  her  editorials,  de- 
manded that  she  be  given  a  place  on  the  paper. 
The  editor  doubted  that  Miss  Buchanan  was 
really  the  author  of  the  masterly  editorials  that 
he  had  been  publishing  and  to  try  her  asked  her 
to  write  an  editorial  on  the  Canadian  mcinetary 
system.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  Miss 
Buchanan  wrote  the  article  assigned.  Mr.  Storey, 
thoroughly  astoin'slied,  made  a  place  for  her  on 
tile  paper. 

"W'liat  salary  do  you  ex|)ect,'*  he  asked. 

"The  salary  of  the  man  wdiose  place  T  am  to 
take,"'  Miss  I'uchanan  answered.  The  answer 
was  typical  of  her.  She  never  allowed  any  one  to 
underestimate  her  work  because  she  was  a 
woman.  Not  in  the  least  egotistical,  she,  never- 
theless, realized  her  ability  and  no  false  modesty 
Ijrevented  her  from  frankly  admitting  it. 

.\fter  her  entrance  into  journalism  it  was  not 
long  before  her  marked  ability  was  recognized. 
Ilcr  rdilorials,  tliongli  unsigned,  caused  national 
conniient.  One  of  lu'r  esjiecially  strong  early 
editorials  was  on  why  there  were  so  few  Demo- 
crats in  the  North.  It  was  often  r('])roduced  by 
leading  i)oliticians  and.  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
was  reprinted  as  a  i)erfect  example  of  political 
editorial  writing. 

In  1874  Miss  Buchanan  married  .Alexander 
.Snllivan,  a  prominent  Chicago  lawyer.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan, like  Miss  I'nclianan.  was  originally  from 
Detroit  and  the  two  had  met  in  that  city  some 
years  before.  Mrs.  Sullivan's  married  life,  des- 
pite the  rumors  to  the  contrary,  was  ideally 
hajjpy.    .She  never  gave  up  editorial  writing  but 
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iK'itln-r  (lid  slu'  allow  it  to  intcrfcM-c  with  her 
duties  as  wife.  She  t;enerall\'  did  her  \v(irk  at 
her  home. 

A  few  years  after  her  marriage  Mrs.  Sullivan 
severed  her  eonnectii)u  with  the  Tinu's  and  he- 
came  editorial  writer  on  the  Tribiiiw.  In 
she  became  associated  with  the  Chicago  Herald. 
The  editors,  who  a  few  years  before  had  refused 
to  take  her  on  their  papers,  now  clamored  for 
her  services. 

Though  a  general  editorial  writer,  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van's political  editorials  gained  her  the  greatest 
recognition.  During  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1892  she  was  appointed  by  the  Chicago  Herald, 
a  strong  Democratic  organ,  to  furnish  a  series 
of  articles  in  support  of  Cleveland.  The  revised 
tariiT  was  the  main  jilank  in  Cleveland's  plat- 
form and  so  completely,  so  convincingly  did  Mrs. 
Sullivan  vindicate  the  new  tariff  that,  in  the  elec- 
tion, Illinois,  which  is  a  strong  Republican  state, 
voted  Democratic  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 

When  the  Chronicle  was  established  in  1896 
^Irs.  Sullivan  became  its  chief  editorial  winter,  a 
j-iosition  which  she  retained  until  her  death. 
Though  a  Democratic  paper,  the  Chronicle  was 
o])posed  to  bi-metallism  and  in  the  election  of 
1896  espoused  the  sound  money  policy  of  the 
Kepublicans.  Again  Mrs.  Sullivan  was  called 
u])on  to  write  a  series  of  campaign  editorials.  She 
attacked  the  free  silver  stand  of  the  Democrats 
as  vigorously  as  she  had  upheld  their  tariff  in 
the  last  election.  Her  editorials  "Let  the  Old 
Hulk  Drift"  were  used  in  electioneering  speeches 
throughout  the  country. 

In  1897  Mrs.  Sullivan  suffered  a  stroke  of 
|)aralysis,  and,  th(mgh  her  health  remained  some- 
what impaired,  she  continued  to  write  until  her 
death. 

In  1889  she  was  sent  as  re])resentative  of  the 
American  Associated  Press  to  the  International 
Exposition  at  Paris.  She  was  the  first  woman 
who  ever  represented  the  press  at  an  international 
council.  When  she  and  her  companion  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  council  room,  the  French 
official  refused  them  tickets  of  admission. 

"P)Ut,  madam,  you  are  a  woman,"  he  said  in 
explanation. 

"Yes,  and  in  monsieur  I  expect  to  find  a  gentle- 
man," she  answered. 

The  official  went  on  to  explain  that  a  woman 
had  never  sat  at  such  a  gathering,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  allow  her  to  enter. 


Willi  eliaraeterislie  persistency  Mrs.  .Sullivan 
stuck  to  her  ])i)int.  "If  it  has  never  been  done," 
she  said,"  do  you  not  think  that  Paris  should 
establish  a  precedent  ?"  She  and  her  companion 
were  given  tickets  of  admission. 

At  the  exposition  the  President  of  h'rance 
wanted  to  put  her  in  a  somewhat  subordinate 
position  at  some  great  function  held  in  Paris. 
She  refused  as  representative  of  the  American 
press  to  take  it  and  through  a  telegram  to  James 
G.  Blaine,  then  Secretary  of  State,  she  was  given 
the  place  of  honor. 

In  1903  Mrs.  Sullivan  suffered  another  stroke 
of  paralysis  and  on  December  28  of  that  year  she 
died.  On  New  Year's  eve,  the  day  of  the 
Iriquois  fire,  her  body  was  taken  to  Detroit  for 
burial.  The  appreciative  accounts  of  her  jour- 
nalistic work  which  the  newspapers  should  and 
undoubtedly,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  wouKl 
have  given  her  were  affected  by  the  fire.  The 
papers  were  crowded  with  fire  news  and  ^Irs. 
Sullivan  received  but  scant  notice. 

In  the  face  of  her  obscurity  today  it  is  hard  to 
understand  Mrs.  Sullivan's  importance  in  jour- 
nalism. The  Catholic  World  said  of  her,  "She 
was  ranked  not  with  the  distinguished  women  of 
the  press  but  with  the  ablest  men  as  Charles  A. 
Dana  of  the  Sun."  Newspaper  men  who  knew 
her  admitted  that  she  was,  if  not  the  greatest 
American  editorial  writer,  at  least  the  greatest 
that  the  city  of  Chicago  has  ever  known.  Her 
editorials  suggest  those  of  Watterson  and  Dana. 
Her  style  is  vigorous,  terse  and  forceful.  Her 
command  of  English  such  as  only  her  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  classics  and  of  foreign  tongues 
c(nd<l  have  given  her.  Some  one  in  praising  her 
style  told  her  that  she  wrote  with  the  strength 
and  virilitv  of  a  man. 

"It  is  no  compliment  to  tell  me  that  I  write  like 
a  man.  If  my  style  is  strong  it  is  a  woman's 
strength,"  was  her  answer. 

The  breadth  of  her  knowledge  was  astound- 
ing. She  was  an  authority  on  art,  literature, 
science,  ])olitics,  music  and  economics.  Natur- 
ally gifted  as  she  was,  her  remarkable  power  of 
concentration  and  the  intense  tenacity  with  which 
she  applied  herself  made  it  easy  for  her  to  mas- 
ter any  subject  to  which  she  devoted  herself. 

Thought  not  a  club  woman  Mrs.  Sullivan  was 
iritensely  interested  in  all  progressive  move- 
ments. In  1892,  during  the  World's  Fair  she 
was  elected  president  of  the  Women's  Educa- 
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liwnal  Society.  Always  a  champion  of  her  sex 
on  sound  conservative  hues,  slie  beUeved  that 
women  could  and  should  take  an  active  part  in 
jniblic  affairs.  In  her  own  life  there  had  never 
been  any  conflict  between  her  home  and  public 
life.  She  had  all  the  virtues  that  are  considered 
n:anly  without  losing  any  of  her  womanly  sweet- 
ness. 

She  was  a  perfect  wife.  Her  devotion  to  her 
husband  through  all  his  stormy  career,  and  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  j\Ir.  Sullivan's  life 
know  how  overshadowed  it  was,  was  exquisite. 
To  the  casual  ac(|uaintancc  Mrs.  Sullivan  seemed 
very  odd  and  distant.  But  to  those  who  were 
privileged  to  know  her,  she  was  the  ideal  friend. 
A  spirit  of  loyalty,  fair  jjlay  and  honor  were 
the  virtues  which  especially  characterized  her 
friendship.  No  one  was  closer  to  her  than  Mother 
.\ngela.  The  natural  affection  which  she  bore 
the  saintly  directress  was  increased  by  the  deep 
respect  which  she  felt  for  her  both  as  a  woman 
and  as  an  educator.  In  her  '"Study  of  a  Soul,'"  a 
tribute  which  she  wrote  to  the  memory  of  Mother 
Angela,  Mrs.  Sullivan  said,  "X'or  was  there  any 
shallowness  or  affectation  in  Mother  Angela's  idea 
of  education  for  girls  Mere  blue — stocking- 
ism  she  would  have  laughed  at  She  looked 

upon  partial  development  as  fully  as  dangerous 
as  no  development  at  all."  Of  Mother  Angela 
herself  she  wrote.  "The  rich  imagination,  the 
glowing  fancy,  the  tenacious  memory,  the  jocund 
s[)irit  which  can  fnid  ecstacy  in  tlir  hue  of  sky, 
in  the  lines  and  haze  of  mountains,  in  the  wind- 
ir.g  of  streams,  in  the  minute  painting  of  the 


shrinking  flower  hid  on  the  marsh  margin,  in 
the  waving  grass  of  the  meadows  and  the  bend- 
ing grain  of  the  fields,  in  the  shape  and  color  of 
birds,  in  the  song  of  the  grove,  the  ripple  of  the 
brook  and  the  lowing  of  cattle,  in  the  patter  of 
rain  and  the  chirp  of  the  crickets,  Mother  An- 
gela possessed.  To  her  all  of  God's  work  was  to 
be  studied  and  loved." 

Mrs.  Sullivan  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  Irish 
freedom.  Her  love  for  her  native  land  was  in- 
tense, passionate.  Like  all  great  minds,  the  higher 
Mrs.  Sullivan  rose  in  scientific  knowledge  the 
deeper  grew  her  religious  convictions.  She  was 
a  zealous  Catholic,  a  woman  whose  piety  con- 
sisted not  merely  in  lip  service  but  in  godly 
actions  as  well.  Her  whole  life,  her  every  action 
rested  on  the  firm  foundation  of  faith.  If  there 
is  one  quality  more  than  another  that  charac- 
terizes everything  that  Mrs.  Sululivan  was  and 
did  it  is  the  spirit  of  whole-heartedncss,  a  spirit 
inculcated  by  Iicr  faith.  Her  faculties,  she 
realized,  were  not  her  own.  They  were  given  to 
her  by  God,  and  she  would  be  required  to  give 
an  account  of  her  use  of  them.  Of  the  five  tal- 
ents that  were  given  her,  five  over  and  above 
would  be  exacted  of  her. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  did  nothing  ])y  halves.  She  was 
heart  and  mind  and  soul  in  everything  she  did. 
What  she  accomplished  in  journalism  would  have 
been  impossible  but  for  her  earnestness  and 
whole-heartedness.  Success  is  the  measure  of 
merit.  Mrs.  Sullivan  succeeded  gloriously,  as 
everyone  with  high  ideals  and  the  courage  to 
realize  them  must  succeed,  succeeded  as  a  jour- 
nalist, and  better,  as  a  woman. 


.M.\RIYF<.S  I-ROM   'rill''.  CA'IACOMBS. 
A,\n:i.iA  .SriiLiccnr,  '22. 

Till".  Ijreathlcss  silence  of  the  coming  day 
In  mystic  awe  all  nature  seemed  to  hold, 
As  one  by  one,  dark  shadows  now  grew  bold, 
Now,  crouching,  fearing,  made  their  furtive  way 
Outside  the  city  walls  before  the  ray 

Of  breaking  mr>rn  their  purpose  sliouM  unfobl. 
For  this  one,  early  hour  their  lives  were  sold. 
To  hear  the  Mass  they  came  in  tense  array.  '''"'^  pbucs  of  tin-  silent  dead, 

They  humbly  prayed  for  strength  and  trusting  love, 

The  morrow's  awful  torments  to  endure — 
For  cruel  Rome  had  then,  their  sentence  read. 
O,  Saints  of  old,  send  us  the  strengthening  Dove 
That  we,  too,  may  in  suffering  be  secure. 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  JANE  EYRE. 


Elizauetu  McDdugal,  '20. 

A NOVEL,"  says  Bliss  Perry,  represents  to 
a  peculiar  degree  the  individual  admira- 
tions and  hatreds,  the  ardent  convictions 
and  aspirations  of  their  authors."  This  being 
true,  we  find  Charlotte  Bronte  much  of  a  Catholic 
in  ethics  and  philosophy.  She  works  out  her 
novel  "Jane  Eyre"  along  perfect  Catholic  prin- 
ciples. Strangely  enough  the  ethics  of  the  book 
has  been  completely  neglected,  although  this 
aspect  of  the  story  is  decidedly  the  strongest 
thing  in  it,  morally  and  technically. 

May  Sinclair,  in  her  introduction,  makes  the 
following  statement,  "whether  a  man  with  a  mad 
wife  may  not  marry  another  is  not  a  problem 
stated  by  Charlotte  Bronte.  It  is  a  mere  side 
issue  raised  by  Rochester  in  a  moment  of  ungov- 
ernable fury."  I  would  say  that  Charlotte  Bronte 
not  only  states  the  problem,  but  answers  it  with 
an  uncompromising  "No." 

George  Eliot,  referring  to  the  same  phase  of 
the  novel,  says,  "All  self-sacrifice  is  good  but  one 
would  like  it  to  be  in  a  somewhat  nobler  cause 
than  that  of  a  diabolical  law  which  chains  a 
man,  soul  and  body,  to  a  putrefying  carcass." 
It  is  evident  that  in  her  opinion  the  story  wouhl 
have  been  a  miserable  failure  so  far  as  its  mor- 
ality was  concerned.  But,  nevertheless  in  this 
irreverent  statement,  George  Eliot  has  picked  out 
the  very  core  of  the  ethical  lesson  in  Jane  Eyre, 
that  is,  the  lesson  of  tlie  indissolubility  of  mar- 
riage and  the  sacredness  of  human  life. 

The  very  nature  of  the  novel  serves  to  empha- 
size the  convictions  of  the  author.  All  the  pas- 
sion is  there,  all  the  romance,  all  the  temptation. 
There  is  no  fear  of  public  opinion,  the  bars  of 
convention  are  let  down,  but  Charlotte  Bronte  is 
firm.  Her  characters  do  not  yield,  they  act  as 
she  herself  would  act.  Jane,  passionate  and  in- 
tense, Rochester,  independent  and  domineering, 
would  from  these  very  characteristics,  tend  to 
thrust  aside  all  laws  and  obstacles  in  the  way  to 
their  happiness.  But  Jane  solves  it  all  in  her 
indomitable  reply,  "Laws  and  principles  are  not 
for  the  times  when  there  is  no  temptation,  they 
are  for  moments  when  body  and  soul  rise  in 
mutiny  against  their  rigour ;  stringent  as  they 
are,  inviolate  they  shall  be." 

Plain  and  small  as  the  person  of  Jane  Eyre 
may  be,  Charlotte  Bronte  has  infused  into  her 
all  the  sincerity,  nobleness  and  purity  of  woman. 


The  strength  of  her  self-sacrifice  is  superb. 
When  Rochester  falters  and  attempts  to  marry 
her,  she  withstands  him  with  almost  superhuman 
courage.  He  tempts  her  with  the  promise  of  a 
new  existence,  amidst  new  surroundings,  where 
she  will  be  both  virtually  and  nominally  Mrs. 
Rochester,  but  slie  dares  to  answer  him,  "Sir, 
your  wife  is  living."  When  driven  to  utter  ex- 
tremity, she  instinctively  looks  for  aid  from  one 
higher  than  man  and  the  words,  "Gold  help  me!", 
burst  involuntarily  from  her  lips.  Torn  by  pity 
and  shaken  by  her  love  for  him,  but  calm  in  soul, 
she  bids  him,  "Do  as  1  do;  trust  in  God  and 
yourself."  When  he  argues  that  she  is  flinging 
him  back  on  lust  for  a  passion  and  vice  for  an 
occupation,  she  is  resolute.  Wlien  he  reasons, 
"Is  it  better  to  drive  a  fellow-creature  to  despair 
than  to  transgress  a  mere  human  law, — no  man 
being  injured  by  the  breach  ?"  Jane  is  firm. 

But  the  struggle  with  her  own  reason  and  con- 
science is  the  stronger  of  the  two.  She  thinks 
of  his  misery,  his  danger,  his  reckless  and  head- 
strong nature  which  may  lead  him  to  despair. 
She  longs  to  soothe  him,  love  him  and  save  him. 
"Who  in  the  world  cares  for  you  ?"  comes  the 
bitter  question.  But  the  answer  follows  quickly, 
"I  care  for  myself.  I  will  keep  the  law  given  by 
God;  sanctioned  by  man.  If  at  my  individual 
convenience  I  might  break  them,  what  would  be 
their  worth  ?"  Following  these  principles,  she 
makes  the  sacrifice,  leaves  all  that  she  loves  and 
keeps  far  away  from  temptation  until  the  impedi- 
ment to  their  marriage  has  been  removed. 

Although  Rochester  fails,  in  his  desire  to  marry 
Jane,  his  position  throughout  the  story  is  ex- 
tremely strong:.  His  ethical  standards  are  well 
displayed  in  his  dealings  with  his  maniac  wife. 
Hateful  as  she  is  to  him,  deceived  as  he  has  been 
into  marrying  her,  his  conscience  recoils  from 
doing  her  harm.  He  surrounds  her  with  every 
protection  against  her  own  life  and  unhealthy 
conditions,  although  her  death  means  his  free- 
dom. His  own  life  is  put  at  a  risk,  and  he  loses 
his  sight  in  an  attempt  to  save  her  from  a  fire 
which  she  has  caused.  Truly  and  conscientiously, 
Rochester  respects  the  sacredness  of  human  life. 

Throughout  the  novel  Charlotte  Bronte  pre- 
serves this  Catholic  attitude.  "The  human  and 
I'allible,"  she  maintains,  "should  not  arrogate 
powers  with  which  the  divine  and  perfect  alone 
can  be  safely  intrusted."  W^e  can  appreciate  her 
^tandpoint,  for  she  possesses  the  only  standards 
that  are  worthy,  the  only  view  that  is  sane  and 
consistent,  based  as  it  is  on  Catholic  ethics. 
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ALL  SOUL'S  UAV  iX  FRA.XCE. 


Franxes  Kennedy,  '22. 

X  the  blossoming  fields  of  sunny  France, 

Stood  a  church  of  ivied  grey; 
And  the  soldiers  paused  in  their  weary  march 

To  stop  in  that  church  and  pray. 


Full  many  of  those  who  stoppeil  and  asked 

For  help  in  battle's  din, 
N'er  came  again  to  that  quiet  churcli, 

To  drink  of  the  peace  there  witliin. 


iUit  now  in  that  church  on  All  Soul's  Day, 

Burn  waxen  tapers  white ; 
For  the  souls  of  those  who  have  gone  to  rest, 

In  the  Place  of  Eternal  Light. 


PLATO.  THE  POET  A\D  PHILOSOPHER. 


Ada  Costello,  I'h.  B.,  '19. 


PlllLOSOl'l  I  V  and  poetry  are  the  two  mighty 
dynamos  in  which  are  generated  tlie  thoughts 
and  ideals  of  the  world.  Philosophy,  the 
'science  of  things  in  relation  to  their  ultimate 
causes,  is  a  product  of  the  seer  and  thinker.  While 
poetry,  tlie  expression  of  thought  in  Ijcautiful, 
emotional  and  ideal  language  is  the  result  not 
only  of  the  seer  and  thinker  but  also  of  the  singer, 
i'lieir  begiiniings  among  different  peoples  liavc 
ire(|uently  ])cen  simultaneous,  sometimes  idcn- 
:ica!.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Greece,  the 
cradle  antl  home  of  both  pliilosophy  and  poetry 
as  well  as  tlie  capital  of  Pagan  culture.  And  yet 
the  two  are  popularly  considered  to  be  diamet- 
rically o])pr)sed.  A  poet  is  essentially  a  dreamer, 
a  pliiloso])her  is  a  thinker,  hence  in  such  a  syllo- 
gism of  four  terms  the  poet,  at  least  according  to 
logic,  cannot  be  a  philosoi)her  as  is  said  "To  be 
1  poet  is  not  to  be  a  philosoi)her ;  to  be  a  philoso- 
per  is  not  to  be  a  poet."  How  luUenable  is  the 
idea  that  one  who  is  especially  endowed  witli 
imagination,  the  power  of  rhythmical  or  metrical 
expression  and  the  creative  faculty  of  artisti. 
construction  can  consider  general  principles,  laws 
and  causes  which  will  furnish  ex])lanations  for 
all  things!  How  pre])osterous  it  is  to  think  a 
man  of  facts  can  be  a  dreamer ! 

So  according  to  general  opinicju  the  ])oet  is 
condemned  to  the  Hades  of  his  own  shadowy 
rlreams,  while  the  philoso|)her  walks  secure  and 
confident  through  analytical  realms  of  facts  and 
j)riiiciples.  Nor  is  this  judgment  merely  mod- 
cm.  Plato  himself  discriminated  mercilessly  be- 
tween the  two  and  against  the  former.  He  shows 
this  mean  opinion  of  poetry  when  in  his  Phaedrus 
ir  enutnerating  the  occui)ations  of  man  he  says 
"to  the  sixth  a  poet  or  imitator  will  be  appro- 


priate." in  his  Republic  he  excludes  from  his 
pattern  state  the  accomplishments  of  poetry  "no 
Ijart  of  it  which  is  imitative  should  by  any  means 
be  admitted."  In  tlie  light  of  such  utterances 
we  cannot  imagine  Plato  hardly  complimented  to 
Ije  forced  in  the  twentieth  century  to  bear  wit- 
r.oss  to  a  theory  which  he  arrogantly  denied.  But 
just  here  Plato  who  saw  so  clearly  the  truth  in 
things  outside  himself  stood  in  his  own  light. 
Ueing  a  poet  before  he  became  a  philosopher  he 
could  not  appreciate  what  a  positive  contribution 
to  his  philosophy  he  receives  from  that  poetry  of 
thought  and  expression  whicli  was  his  both  by 
nature  and  by  education. 

Plato  is  the  one  philosopher  of  antiquity  who 
i;-  distinguished  from  all  other  philosophers  in 
his  gift  of  a  decided  beautiful  literary  style,  lie 
had  the  essential  qualities  of  a  poet,  namely  in- 
sight and  sensitiveness  to  beauty.  As  a  youth  he 
was  a  dreamer  and  an  ardent  lover  of  the  beau- 
tiful, lie  devoted  nuicli  time  to  poetry,  pro- 
ducing verses  of  no  great  artistic  value.  "P.ut 
these  early  studies  were  not  without  effect  on  his 
philosophy.  .  .  They  influenced  the  entire 
spirit  of  his  system,  as  well  as  the  language  re- 
markable for  his  grace  and  beauty  in  which  that 
system  was  set  forth,"  says  William  Tm-ner. 

Plato's  meeting  with  Socrates  is  counted  the 
turning  point  in  his  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
then  being  only  practically  a  poet,  Plato  began 
to  study  under  this  noted  Athenian  teacher  and 
by  the  influence  of  this  master  he  became  within 
the  next  eight  years  a  profound  philosopher. 
Yet  the  essence  of  his  philosophy  was  poetic  for 
lu,  was  unconsciously  permeated  with  the  spirit 
and  temperament  of  a  true  poet,  and  whereas  he 
th.rew  off  his  allegiance  to   his  early  muse  he 
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could  not  erase  the  print  it  had  traced  within 
him:  hence  when  becoming  a  i)liil(isi)i)hcr  he  could 
not  cease  being  a  poet. 

Socrates  died  without  having  put  his  teachings 
into  writing;  so  i'lato  assumed  the  task.  He 
accomplished  it  so  remarkably  that  one  cannot 
estimate  how  much  he  contributed  to  the  the- 
ories of  his  master  out  of  his  own  poetic  mind, 
if  we  study  Socrates  today,  it  is  Socrates  as 
I'lato  understood  and  interpreted  him,  rather  than 
as  he  expressed  himself.  And  if  we  tind  his 
Apologia  and  other  works  beautiful  as  well  as 
true,  we  must,  while  recognizing  the  truth  as  his, 
attribute  the  beauty  to  Plato.  Plato  in  an  indirect 
manner  is  responsible  for  the  greatness  of  both 
Socrates  and  Aristotle,  having  preserved  and  put 
before  the  world  the  teachings  of  the  former 
and  having  instructed  and  given  the  latter  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  build. 

Plato's  own  characteristic  doctrines  and  teach- 
ings are  essentially  the  conceptions  of  a  dreamer, 
rr.ther  than  the  close  deductions  of  an  analytic 
thinker.  His  theory  of  innate  ideas  and  knowl- 
edge, his  doctrine  of  reminiscence  are  points  in 
which  he  goes  beyond  Socrates  and  differs  radic- 
ally from  Aristotle.  In  his  theories  he  teaches 
that  the  soul  once  had  its  existence  in  a  world  of 
Ideas.  Here  it  dwelt  among  the  unchangeable 
and  perfect  and  it  comprehended  all  things  in 
their  entirety,  but  for  some  crime  it  was  con- 
denmed  to  the  phenominal  world  ;  here  to  take  its 
habitation  in  a  body.  The  soul  was  now  only 
able  to  distinguish  and  recognize  phenomenal 
things  by  remembering  the  ideas  corresponding 
to  them  which  were  comprehended  in  the  world 
of  Ideas.  Phenomenal  objects  are,  then,  mere 
etchtypes  as  they  exist  in  the  real  world  "the 
ideas  reflect  themselves  in  the  objects  as  in  so 
many  mirrors  and,  by  this  reflection,  manifest 
themselves."  The  beautiful,  Plato  holds,  is  the 
most  easily  comprehended  of  ideas  in  the  phe- 
nomenal world ;  for  its  essentials  are  harmony, 
order,  and  symmetry,  all  qualities  which  penetrate 
the  mind  of  the  intelligent  observer  most  im- 
mediately. What  are  more  idealistic  and  more 
mystical  in  thought  than  these  theories  ?  What 
more  strikes  the  depths  of  poetic  thought  than 
the  theory  of  the  beautiful?  Each  theory  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  surface  most  foreign  to  the 
analytical,  yet  it  is  upon  these  teachings  that 
Plato's  philosophy  stands  or  falls.  These  doc- 
trines are  absolutely  divorced  from  the  physiology 
of  sense  organs  and  brain  with  which  Aristotle 


deals.  This  theory  of  ideas  has  been  used  re- 
l)catedly  by  the  i'rotestant  mystic  poets  such  as, 
Wordsworth,  and  Shelley. 

Even  on  so  prosaic  a  subject  as  the  state  Plato 
writes  as  a  puet.  Perluips  in  nothing  is  he  more 
thoroughly  himself  than  in  his  book  the  "Re- 
public." Here  he  gives  us  a  view  of  the  ideal 
state,  as  a  virtuous  man  might  dream  it  to  be. 
It  is  not  only  a  masterpiece  of  doctrines  but  a 
masterpiece  of  literature.  Nobody  but  a  poet 
ever  did  or  could  dream  of  such  a  state  as  pic- 
tured in  the  "Republic,"  for  it  is  a  poetic  dream, 
a  dream  impossible  of  realization  as  he  admits. 
To  the  pure  poetry  of  it  Plato  was  blind  from  his 
own  cold  and  narrow  theory  of  imitations.  His 
strange  doctrine,  almost  the  only  small  and  mean 
one  in  his  teachings,  one  more  especially  strange 
for  a  man  who  is  himself  a  genius  in  poetry  and 
philosophy  is  that  human  productions  are  mere 
imitations ;  art,  being  a  mere  imitation  of  phe- 
nomena employed  by  man  as  a  pastime  intended 
to  afiford  pleasure.  He  did  not  see  what  Cov- 
entry Patmore  so  well  says  in  his  "Religio  Poe- 
tae."  "It  is  true  that  the  outward  form  of  poetry 
ii  a  great  aid  to  the  convincing  and  persuasive 
power  of  practical  realities ;  but  there  is  a 
poetic  religion,  the  most  poetic  of  all — that  i^ 
incapable  of  taking  the  form  of  poetry." 

As  it  is  said,  the  vehicle  of  poetry  was  the 
force  that  made  Plato  supreme  in  the  philo- 
sophic world  and,  perhaps,  he  would  not  have  dis- 
played so  much  vigor  in  setting  forth  his  prin- 
ciples had  it  not  been  for  his  poetic  temperament. 
His  dialogues,  which  are  called  philosophical 
treatises,  could  almost  be  scanned  into  poetry. 
No  poet,  perhaps,  ever  sang  of  love  in  such  a 
beautiful,  expressive  manner  as  Plato  in  his 
"Symposium."  "The  fairest  of  Love's  habita- 
tions, is  revealed  among  the  flowers ;  for  he 
dwells  not  among  the  un flowering  or  fading 
beauties,  whether  of  body  or  soul  or  aught  else, 
but  in  the  place  of  flowers  and  scents,  there  he 
dwells  and  abides."  In  describing  the  man  who 
writes  of  justice  and  virtue  without  having 
knowledge  of  their  true  meaning  he  says,  "In  the 
garden  of  amusernents  he  will  plant  them,  only  as 
memories  against  the  forgetfulness  of  old  age 
and  he  will  rejoice  in  beholding  their 
tender  growth  and  they  will  be  his  pastime,  while 
others  are  watering  their  souls  with  banqueting  " 
The  allegory  of  the  cave  and  the  monster  Gyges 
in  the  Republic,  the  analogy  of  the  soul  and  the 
charioteer  in  the  Phjedrus,  the  speeches  of  See- 
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rates  to  the  rhapsodist  in  llic  Ion,  with  their 
inovement,  color,  and  sound,  as  the  garb,  of 
general  principles,  and  facts,  show  us  the  vision 
and  insight  of  the  poet  as  much  as  the  relentless 
reason  of  the  philosopher.  "We  cannot  licl]) 
seeing  that  his  mind  is  a  storehouse  of  all  the 
liveliest  images  of  men  and  things,"  says  Walter 
Pater  in  his  "Plato  and  Platonism."  We  need 
not  search  for  Plato's  poetry  written  according  to 
rules  of  poetic  diction,  we  have  only  to  turn  to 
his  philosophic  dialogues  and  there  we  find  the 
true  type  of  a  seer,  thinker  and  singer,  and  we 
can  conclude  with  Chesterton  from  the  study  of 
Plato,  "All  poets  have  not  written  verse." 
"During  most  of  the  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  the  highest 
imaginations  as  well  as  the  intellectual  powers  of 
mankind  have  been  wholly  absorbed  by  theology 
and  theological  phychology.  And  I  may  say 
without  contradiction  from  those  who  are  at  all 
well  read  in  the  works  of  Saint  Augustine,  Saint 
IJernard,  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  Saint  Francis  do 
Sales,  Saint  John  of  the  Cross,  and  a  score  of 
(jthers  like  them,  that  the  amount  of  substantiiil 
poetry  of  imaginative  insight,  the  noblest  an>l 
loveliest  reality,  to  be  found  in  llicir  writings  is 
ten  times  greater  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
past  two  thousand  years  put  together,"  says  Cov- 
entry I'atmore.  This  seems  a  broad  statemcnl 
biU  yet  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  great  ])hiloso- 
phers  who  have  been  ])oets.  Homer,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  numerous  others  can 
be  called  true  poet  |)hiloso])hers.  When  the 
branches  of  poetry  and  ])hiloso])hy  arc  united 
ihey  make  a  mighty  stream,  wbieb  may  sweep 
with  its  powerful  current  the  tiiougiits  of  man 
with  an  irresistible  force.  They  are  servants 
employed  to  work  hand  in  hand.  They  cannot 
quarrel  because  they  are  each  other's  keeper  anr] 
support.  'Jo  be  a  poet  is  to  be  on  the  step])in^ 
stones  to  philoso])hy.  To  be  a  philosopher  is  to 
have  reached  the  goal  of  a  true  poet.  After  ail 
this  has  been  said,  one  comes  back  to  the  fact 
that  jjoetry  and  jjhilosophy  have  had  a  common 
and  sinndtanef)us  beginning,  that  they  have  grown 
r.p  around  the  same  profound  and  cxhaustless 
subject  matter,  that  they  have  a  common  end 
tl'.ongh  called  by  different  names.  T'oelry  seek^ 
the  beautiful,  philosophy  the  true:  but  each 
knows  that  the  true  and  tlie  beautiful  are  only 
two  asjjects  of  the  same  being,  hence  their  ways 
oi  arriving  at  their  goal,  be  it  in  the  person  of 
the  sublime  Plato  or  the  youngest  of  our  new 
true  singers,  camiot  be  so  vastly  diflferent. 


0.\'    I  HE  FIRST  FROSTY  MORNING. 
AIauv  Marii.la  I^kownk,  '20. 

JOLLY  Jack  Frost,  the  armourer  gay, 
I  las  worked  all  the  long  night  through; 
.Ml  things  encasing,  'till  break  of  clay. 
In  armor  of  steel-like  blue. 

Each  lilade  of  grass,  a  stiff  little  sword  ; 

And  each  tiny  leaf,  a  shield  : 
Jack  Frost  has  marshalled  his  frozen  horde 
And  everything  green  must  yield. 

Bright  flowers  are  banners  crystalcd  in  ice, 

A  helmet  is  every  bud  ; 
Trumpets  of  winter  all  things  entice — 

This  war  is  not  one  of  blood. 


1 II' R.MIONE  AM)  THE  JACK-O-LANTERN. 


Joseph  INK  Ryan,  '21. 


HERMIONE  is  the  heroine  of  my  story, 
llermione  of  the  light  feet  and  lissome 
grace,  of  the  silken  hair  and  shining  eyes. 
Never  before  in  all  the  history  of  love  and  loving 
was  a  heroine  the  object  of  such  whole  souled, 
unswerving  devotion  as  Hermione.  Her  lover 
lived  for  her  alone ;  when  he  was  away  from  her 
anxiety  overcast  his  counlenance,  when  he  was 
with  her,  contentment  fairly  oozed  from  him. 
At  night,  when  he  had  done  justice  to  his  own 
abridged  edition  of  night  prayers  and  had  climbed 
into  bed,  he  would  place  llermione  carefully  on 
his  ])illow,  and  fall  asleep  with  her  long  tail  com- 
fortably tickling  his  ear,  for  Hermione  was  a 
white  rat.  Just  why,  where,  and  by  whom  she 
had  been  named  Hermione  was  a  mystery.  She 
was  a  rat  with  a  ])ast,  ])art  of  it  unknown. 

Teddy  Carr,  building  sand  castles  on  the  Santa 
r.arbara  beach  while  his  mother  slept  peacefully 
over  her  magazine,  espied  in  the  distance  an 
object  which  aroused  his  eight-year-old  curiosity 
.•\])proaching  this  object  he  found  it  to  consist  of 
two  of  the  largest  boots  he  had  ever  seen,  encas- 
ing feet  of  corresponding  size,  and  joined  by  a 
brief  expanse  of  very  weather-beaten,  very  tarry 
trouser's  legs  to  a  huge  faded  green  umbrella. 
In  the  lee,  so  to  speak,  of  the  gargantuan  feet, 
lay  two  tiny  white  creatures  who  regarded  Tcddv 
with  bright,  luiblinking  eyes.  He  stooped  and 
touched  one  of  the  little  animals,  and  it  uttered  a 
Irightened  squeak  and  fled  under  the  green  um- 
brella. Whereupon  the  umbrella  heaved,  grunted 
gave  utterance  to  a  muffled  but  mighty  oath  and 
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tell  lo  one  side,  revealing  the  grizzled  old  sailor 
whose  feet  had  been  so  much  in  evidence.  Thus 
Teddy  became  acquaintetl  with  "Cap'n  John" 
and  with  the  two  white  rats,  "Tom"  and  "ller- 
mione"who  were  the  Cap'ns  constant  compan- 
ions. What  the  Cap'n's  last  name  was  and  where 
he  came  from  seemed  an  imj)enetrable  mystery. 
Mrs.  Carr's  tactfully  veiled  inquiries  elicited  no 
more  definite  response  than : 

"T'm  a  sea-farin'  man,  mum." 

When  she  asked  him  why  he  called  the  rats 
Tom  and  Hermione  he  answered  gravely : 

"Because  that's  their  names,  mum !" 

Teddy  and  Cap'n  John  became  great  friends, 
and  when  September  came  and  Teddy  went  home, 
the  Cap'n  presented  him  with  Hermione,  with 
instructions  to  "Cherish  her  most  particular," 
v/hich  command  Teddy  obeyed  to  the  letter. 
Never,  it  is  safe  to  say,  did  a  rat  lead  a  more 
adventurous  existence  than  Hermione.  Chased 
by  puppy  dogs,  half  drowned  in  gutters,  closed  in 
bureau  drawers,  she  surely  led  a  charmed  life  or 
she  never  would  have  survived  until  the  Hal- 
lowe'en two  years  after  her  adoption  by  the  Carr 
family,  and  there  would  have  been  no  story. 

Hallowe'en,  no  school,  and  a  party  in  the 
evening!  Surely  such  a  blissful  prospect  would 
fill  the  heart  of  any  small  boy  with  rapture.  But 
it  was  a  countenance  far  from  rapturous  that 
Teddy  presented  at  the  luncheon  table.  Airs. 
Carr  had  gently  but  firmly  intimated  that  Her- 
mione should  not  go  to  the  party  as  it  was  to 
be  at  the  home  of  her  sister,  who,  although  she 
had  been  known  to  admit  a  woolly  poodle  into 
her  house,  drew  the  most  definite  line  at 
"rodents."  Hence  Teddy's  grief.  His  was  not 
the  only  gloomy  countenance  at  the  luncheon 
table,  his  sister  Margaret  was  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  previous  evening's  heated  argu- 
ment, terminating  in  the  usual  returned  ring  and 
"final"  parting  with  her  fiance.  The  frigidity  of 
the  atmosphere  about  the  luncheon  table  was 
such  that  Mr.  Carr,  glancing  at  the  faces  of  his 
two  darlings,  murmured  something  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  be  a  nice  day  if  it  didn't  rain,  and 
thereafter  confined  his  conversation  to  a  discus- 
sion with  his  wife  as  to  the  price  of  sugar. 

Luncheon  over,  Teddy  repaired  to  the  kitchen 
where  the  cook  gave  him  a  diminutive  pumpkin 
with  the  suggestion  that  he  make  a  Jack-o-lan- 
tern.  Armed  with  the  pumpkin'  and  a  jack-knife 
he  retired  to  his  room,  and  a  half  hour  later,  the 


lusty  whistling  issuing  through  his  open  transom 
gave  evidence  of  restored  good  humor. 

Being  too  old  for  Jack-o-lanterns,  Margaret 
tried  a  variety  of  occupations:  She  played  Vig- 
orously, oh !  very  vigorously,  on  the  piano ;  she 
arranged  her  clothes  for  the  evening ;  she  dusted 
her  writing  desk;  she  wrote  a  letter.  But  the 
l)iano  reminded  her  of  the  music  Bob  had  given 
her ;  why  bother  abuut  clothes  when  there  was  no 
longer  anyone  for  whom  she  cared  to  make  her- 
self attractive?  The  desk  looked  bare  by  reason 
oi  the  recent  removal  of  Bob's  picture,  and  the 
letter  turned  out  so  "snippy"  that  she  tore  it  up. 
Her  mental  state  might  be  said  to  consist 
principally  of  plain  "mad,  "  plus  a  rather  ashamed 
teeling  that  the  quarrel  had  been  just  a  little 
ridiculous,  beginning  as  it  did  with  a  lively  dis- 
cussion about  ghosts,  and  her  statement  that  she 
could  never  be  so  childish  as  to  be  scared. 
Whereupon  Bob,  with  all  the  supreme  egotism 
of  the  newly  engaged  defender  of  the  fairer  sex, 
had  remarked  in  a  lofty  tone : 

"Humph !  You  may  not  be  childish  but  I'll 
wager  you  would  be  mighty  glad  to  have  me 
around  if  you  bumped  into  something  strange 
in  the  dark.  You  women  are  all  superstitious !" 
"Have  him  around"  indeed!  And  that  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end ;  but  this  story  is  not  the 
history  of  a  lover's  quarrel  so  let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  they  parted,  definitely,  finally  and  indig- 
nantly. By  rights  Bob  should  have  spent  Hal- 
lowe'en in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  but  precisely  ai 
seven-thirty,  just  as  the  Carrs  were  preparing  to 
embark  in  the  family  touring  car  for  the  scene  of 
the  festivities,  he  appeared  in  his  roadster,  gay 
and  debonair,  with  the  blithe  announcement  that 
he  had  come  to  "drive  Peg  to  the  party."  Mar- 
garet settled  herself  deteminedly  in  the  back  of 
her  father's  car,  and  turned  to  her  mother  with 
a  languid  air. 

"Alother,  if  we  are  to  pick  up  Aunt  Jane  and 
the  folks,  don't  you  think  we'll  be  a  little 
crowded  ?  Perhaps  Theodore  could  ride  with 
Mr.  Bolton."  Nothing  daunted,  "Mr.  Bohon" 
settled  Teddy  on  the  seat  of  the  roadster, 
gravely  lifted  his  cap  and  bowed  to  Mrs.  Carr, 
and  started  down  the  boulevard.  Teddy  was  in 
the  seventh  heaven  ;  to  ride  in  a  roadster,  on  the 
way  to  a  Hallowe'en  party,  with  a  Jack-o-lantern 
held  carefully  on  his  knees!  Even  Hermione 
seemed  forgotten  for  the  moment  in  the  contem- 
plation of  this  last  named  treasure.    His  after- 
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iKMJii's  labors  had  reMiltc-(l  in  one  uf  the  most 
magnificent  Jack-o-lanterns  ever  evolved  from  a 
pumjikin.  Its  carefully  carved  features  bore  a 
n  ost  ferocious  expression  and  it  required  but 
little  imagination  to  supply  the  candle  light  which 
would  shine  luridly  through  the  red  paper  lining. 
Yet,  when  Teddy  arrived  at  the  party  he  placed 
the  Jack-o-lantern  in  an  unobtrusive  place  in 
the  hall  and  seemed  not  at  all  anxious  to  display 
his  handiwork. 

The  party  j)roved  to  be  all  that  a  lialhnve'en 
party  should  be ;  it  was  complete  in  every  detail 
from  bobbing  apples  to  fortune-telling.  But  the 
success  of  the  evening  came  just  before  supper, 
when  Aunt  Jane  proposed  an  old-fashioned 
game.  Each  girl  was  to  take  a  match  and  an  un- 
lighted  candle  and  be  led  out  into  the  hall  to 
where  there  had  been  placed  a  tall  mirror.  There 
she  was  left  and  after  counting  to  ten  was  to 
light  her  candle  and  by  its  liglit  she  would  sec 
her  future  husband  in  the  mirror.  Each  candle 
bearer  returned  looking  somewhat  self-conscious 
and  giggling  very  much,  but  refused  to  give  any 
information  to  the  victims  about  to  follow  her. 
When  .Margaret's  turn  came  she  managed  to  be 
deeply  engaged  in  conversation  with  her  uncle 
and  waved  away  the  proffered  candle  witli  such 
decided  coolness  that  she  was  left  to  Uncle 
(ieorge  and  the  Democratic  administration.  But 
curiosity  proved  too  nuicli  for  Iier  and  under  the 
pretense  of  going  "to  get  .something"  she  slii)])ed 
away  from  the  su|)])er  table  and  intf)  the  now 
deserted  parlor.  The  lights  had  been  turned  out 
but  the  open  Hre  lit  the  room  enouf^h  for  her  to 


find  the  box  of  matches;  but  search  as  she  might 
she  could  find  no  candles.  Some  one  was  calling 
■"Margare-e-t !  W  here  are  you-u-u?"  So  she 
made  a  last  wild  search  for  candles,  then  gave  it 
u])  and  was  almost  to  return  to  the  table  when  she 
reme.nbered  Teddy's  little  Jack-o-lantern  which 
had  been  left  unlighted  in  the  hall  all  evening. 

.\rmed  with  the  matches  she  hurried  out  into 
the  dark,  empty  hall,  j)icke(l  up  the  lantern  and 
felt  her  way  to  the  mirror.  She  took  the  cover 
off  the  lantern,  struck  a  match  to  light  the  candle 
in  it.  then  dropped  the  lantern,  screamed  wildly, 
and  turning,  ran  into  Bob,  who  had  just  come 
out  of  the  parlor.  When  the  frightened  guests 
finally  got  the  hall  lights  turned  on,  Margaret  and 
r>ol)  were  standing  in  very  "close  proximity"  to 
e::c'ii  other,  both  a  little  red  of  face  and  mussed 
as  to  hair  and  collars.  A  frightened  little  white 
rat,  who  had  come  to  the  ball  a  la  Cinderella, 
crouclied  with  a  badly  singed  tail,  behind  the 
mirror. 

■'(  )f  course,  Alary,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  "you 
will  see  that  Teddy  is  properly  er-chastised  for 
his  deception  in  bringing  the  er-rodent  into 
Martha's  house."  Mrs.  Carr  did  not  commit 
herself  as  to  wdiat  was  in  store  for  her  off- 
spring. In  the  best  regulated  families  there  are 
times  when  a  sense  of  humor  seriously  inter- 
feres with  descipline. 

Hermione  did  not  go  home  in  the  pumpkin. 
With  her  tail  well  greased  and  bandaged,  she  was 
buttoned  u])  inside  of  Teddy's  overcoat,  and 
Teddy  himself  rode  home  in  his  father's  car. 
Margaret  went  in  the  roadster. 


IXJU.X  SUM M  ICR. 

l<<iltltlNS   LoT.GEMAN,  '22. 

YOt'  know  what  time  o'  year  tliis  is. 
When  Injun  spirits  come  once  more? 
The  hazy  mist,  you  sec,  is  jest 

Their  ghosts,  (you've  heard  the  lore 
Of  how  they  used  to  march  and  d.iiuc,  'flu.  leaves  turn  red  this  time  o'  year. 

In  harvest  fields  all  bathed  in  linht,  It's  war-paint  olf'ii  an  Injun  chief 

Of  moon  and  fbckVing  camp  fires  hla/e,  Who,  tired  of  dancin'  with  the  rest, 

Whfn  pipes  of  peace  hnrned  every  ni^ht).        Goes  up  and  scpiats  on  some  big  leaf. 

You  see  what  them  are  over  there? 

Them's  tepees,  not  old  shocks  of  corn. 
You  know  wliat  time  o'  year  this  is? 
Why  Injun  Siinnner,  sure's  you're  born! 
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IN  THE  FALL. 

1  Iki.kn  Delaney,  '22. 

THE  artist,  Autinnn,  dips  her  brush 
In  colors  ricli  and  deep, 
And  paints  the  leaves  on  bush  and  tree 
When  all  the  world's  asleep. 

With  sighing  winds  for  lullaby. 
She  soothes  the  earth  to  rest ; 

And  puts  the  Howerlets  to  bed, 
Each  in  a  tiny  nest. 


THE  BOLSHEVIST. 


Mary  Marilla  Browne,  '20. 


JAMES  BROWN,  age  fotir,  commonly  known 
as  Jimmy  was  poised  perilously  on  the  front 
fence  with  his  two  chubby  feet  thrust  into 
the  wire  netting.  He  was  clutching  the  board, 
which  formed  the  top  of  the  fence,  with  his  right 
hand  while  he  sent  out  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  signals  to  the  passing  train  men,  with  his  left. 
These  grimy  travelers  passed,  daily,  the  little 
white  house  so  close  to  the  track.  Since  Jimmy 
had  been  large  enough  to  wave  at  them  they 
always  sent  back  answering  waves  and  smiles 
showing  white  in  contrast  to  their  sooty  faces. 

As  the  train  whistled  out  around  the  bend 
Jimmy  spied  something  of  new  interest  to  him, 
so  climbing  down  hastily  he  made  for  it  with  a 
waddling  run  necessitated  by  the  very  plumpness 
of  his  ball-like  body.  The  object  of  interest  was 
a  shallow  hole  filled  with  the  most  delicious,  gooy, 
black  mud  imaginable.  Young  Jimmy  was  just 
enough  like  a  little  pig  to  be  absolutely  fascinated 
by  the  sight  of  a  mud-hole.  He  was  soon  pad- 
dling in  its  shiny  depths.  Soon  hands,  face  and 
clothing  were  all  the  same  hue.  No  one  who 
had  not  been  used  to  looking  at  Jimmy  in  this 
state  of  camouflage  would  ever  have  been  able  to 
recognize  that  uniformly  black  object  as  he. 
However  it  seems  that  mothers  can  tell  their 
own  children  even  in  the  dark.  Mrs.  Brown 
caught  sight  of  her  young  son  from  the  win- 
dow with  the  following  result : 

"James  Brown,  you  come  right  in  here  this 
minute.  Haven't  I  told  you  often  enough  not 
to  go  near  that  puddle?  Jest  look  at  yerself. 
You'll  have  to  be  cleaned  all  over  again." 

Whereupon  the  resisting  Jimmy  was  dragged 
irto  the  house  and  still  resisting,  was  washed 
and     scrubbed    unmercifully.       Kicking  and 


squirming  all  the  while  Jimmy  finally  emerged 
very  red  and  very  shiney  but  also  very  cross. 

"Brakesmans  has  dirty  faces  and  they  doesn't 
has  to  wash.  1  is  gonna  be  a  brakesmans  an 
ride  on  the  cars." 

His  mother,  thinking  it  would  be  some  time 
before  his  brakesman  ideal  would  be  realized, 
sent  him  out  to  play  in  the  swing  with  strict  or- 
ders to  avoid  all  mud  and  keep  clean.  The 
swing  had  no  fascination  for  James  in  his  pres- 
ent state  of  revolt  against  womankind  and  their 
ever  ready  soap  and  water,  so  he  scampered 
across  the  road  and  made  his  way  to  the  nearest 
box-car.  Determined  to  realize  his  brakesmans 
ambition,  he  mounted  some  boxes  near  by  and 
crawled  into  the  open  car.  He  chu-chued  up 
and  down  its  board  floor  and  ding-dong-belled 
in  true  trainman  fashion  until  he  was  quite  worn 
cut  with  his  play,  so  curling  up  in  one  corner  of 
the  big  car  he  fell  asleep. 

It  was  dark  when,  being  shaken  violently,  he 
awoke  to  see  a  lantern  flashing  in  his  face  and 
above  its  glare  the  face  of  a  brakeman.  Jimmy 
was  much  frightened  by  the  lantern  but  as  soon 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  dirty  face  behind  the 
lantern,  his  fright  vanished  for  he  felt  that  here 
was  a  kindred  spirit  who  liked  to  get  his  face  all 
black  too. 

"What  is  this,  any  way?  I  thought  it  was  a 
dog." 

"No,  'taint  a  dog— 'Sme !" 

"Well,  well,  a  boy  !  Who  is  'Who  is  me  ?'  " 

"Jimmy." 

"Jimmy?  You  don't  say  so.  How  did  you  evei' 
get  into  this  car?" 
•  "Me  climbed." 

"So  you  did,  so  you  did.  But  Jimmy,  who's 
boy  are  you  ?" 

"My  mamma's  and  papa's." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know.  But,  Jimmy,  we  will  have 
til  find  them.    Where  do  they  live?" 

"In  the  white  house." 

"Which  one,  Jimmy,  there  are  so  many,  you 
know." 

"The  one  wif  the  fence  around  'smine." 

The  brakeman  gave  up  in  despair. 

"Well,  Jimmy,  boy,  you  can  just  come  along 
home  with  me.  I'll  wire  the  town  we  have  passed 
and  find  just  where  you  belong.  Would  you  come 
with  me  like  a  good  boy." 

"wSure,  me  go." 

So  when  morning  came  and  the  brakeman  got 
ofif  at  the  end  of  his  run,  he  took  with  him  Jimmy 
who  had  become  more  and  more  enamored  of 
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li  i.s  nict  dirt)  man.  Tlic)  passed  the  shops  and 
walked  up  Uic  brick  sidewalk  liand  in  hand,  uuiil 
tliey  readied  tlie  end  of  the  street  where  a  woman 
in  cap  and  apron  was  vigorously  sweeping  the 
front  steps.  The  man  opened  the  gate  and  they 
walked  in  whereupon  the  woman  paused  in  her 
work  and  looked  up.  Resting  one  arm  on  tne 
broom  and  sticking  the  otiier  akimbo,  slie  salulc.l 
her  husband : 

"Well,  here  you  are  at  last.  That  train  is  late 
as  usual.  Git  in  here  and  git  washed  up.  fve 
had  the  coffee  on  the  back  of  the  stove  for  an 
hour  tryin'  to  keep  it  het  up  fer  yu'.  .An'  who 
be  this?"' 

"Young  bum,  1  found  riding  the  rods.  Hope 
to  know  where  to  leave  him  by  the  lime  1  start 


back.' 


"1  hope  so,  too.  Come  on  in,  child,  an'  git 
washed  up  fer  yer  breakfast.  " 

Until  now  James  had  been  very  satisfied,  but 
no  sooner  had  he  been  brought  in  contact  with  the 
coarse  cloth  and  the  cleansing  suds  than  he 
thought  of  his  mother. 

"I  want  my  mamma" — 

This  outburst  was  followed  by  sucli  real  cry- 
ing that  tile  i)rakcman's  wife  was  forced  to  be 
unu.snally  kind  and  coax  iiini  into  eating  break- 
fast. 

"There,  there  now.  Don't  cry.  'Vou'll  git  yer 
mommie  by-and-l)y.  That's  a  good  boy.  I",al 
up  big  now." 

While  they  were  eating  a  message  came  telling 
oi  the  town  from  which  the  boy  had  strayed,  s;) 
they  ijromised  Jimmy  tiiat  he  should  see  his 
mamma  in  llic  niurniiig.  This  consoled  him  so 
that  he  played  the  rest  of  the  day  (|uilc  contented. 
He  was  delivered  in  due  course  of  time  to  his 
anxious  moihcr.  She  embraced  him.  kissed  him, 
saying  over  and  over : 

"Mamma's  bov  wf)n't  ever  go  awav  again 
Will  he?" 

Jimmy  snuggled  closer. 

".\'o.  'cause  even  brakesman^  ha-  to  wash." 

"Oh,  do  they,  too  ?" 

"I'h-huli.  \\V)mans  is  all  alike.  I's  men  lias 
got  to  keep  clean." 


AUTUMN. 
Rrrii  .Stahl,  '22. 


LOVF".  tilt  iniiK  of  frosty  days. 
The  scfiit  of  l)iiriiing  leaves  and  wood 
.And  apples  lying  in  the  sun  — 

I  think  that  autumn  smells  so  ).;ood. 


A 


AUlUiMN  DAYS. 

DoKOTHEA   UacKETT,  '21. 

L  TUM.X  days  are  happy  days, 
l-'or  Autumn's  smile  is  gay; 

Autumn  sprinkles  crimson  leaves 
-Ail  along  the  way. 

.\uUiiiin  winds  arc  boisterous  winds, 
Shouting  tlirough  the  trees; 

While  they  toss  tlie  tinted  leaves 
I'Acry  way  tlicy  please. 


LOVE  ME,  LU\  E  MY  DOG. 


Esther  Carrico,  '20. 


"V\  / / O.X'T  you  marry  me,  Mally?" 
\X/      "I  don't  think  so." 

"You  don't  think  so?    Why  not?" 
"Cause." 

"I'ausc  why?  No  white  feller  on  Aiuldrotigh's 
mountain  is  a-gonna  take  'cause'  as  an  excuse  fer 
not  marryin'  him.  \'ou  know  we've  been  sweet- 
hearts ever  since  you  'set  out.'  Y'e  hain't  nevei 
keered  fer  ne'er  'nother  feller,  Mally,  so  why  do 
\  on  say  'cause'  ?" 

"J  love  you,  Larkin,  and  I'd  be  fer  goin'  to 
-Mount  Washington  meetin'-house  in  a  minit  to 
marry  ye  except — " 

"ICxcept  what?" 

"Well,  you  know  J'anto  is  terrihl)'  tiu-ned  agin 
\e,  and  my  Granny — Lord  rest  her  soul,  always 
lold  me  to  be  s'picious  of  the  man  that  a  dog  was 
s'])icious  of.  lie's  a  queer  animal  in  many  ways, 
I  admit,  i'anto  is,  but  1  sot  a  heap  o'  faith  in 
him.  When  1  marry  Panto'll  belong  to  my 
family,  and  I'sc  pow'ful  skeered  if  you  and  him 
was  in  the  same  family  ihere'd  he  a  funeral  fer 
one  or  t'other  of  ye.  Every  .Sunday  cvenin'  before 
i  begin  to  li.\  up  fer  company  he  starts  to  gittin' 
iigl\  and  1  have  lo  fasten  him  np  in  the  henhouse 
and  keej)  him  there  till  you  are  gone.  And  when 
I  sit  in  the  door  a-lookin'  down  the  trail  fer  you 
t'  come  I  c'n  hear  him  a-growlin'  and  fussin'.  I 
wouldn't  put  him  in  prison  fer  nobody  cepin'  you, 
Larkin  I'lair,  an'  ye  know  it,  too." 

Larkin  illair  did  know  it:  he  knew  that  the 
girl  loved  him,  and  he  knew  that  said  Panto  had 
always  been  furiously  opjmsed  to  him,  but  until 
this  evening  he  never  (hc-amed  that  Mally  would 
let  the  dog  stand  between  him  and  her.  The 
information  fairly  stunned  him.  Tt  was  true  that 
llic  dog  had  shown  almost  Inniian  jealousy  when- 
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ever  Larkin  was  aroniul.  1  le  hated  liiiii.  l'"-.\cci)L 
that  it  made  Mally  ■"kincl  o'  stracted  to  have 
him  arouiur'  and  thus  preventing  the  suitor  from 
monopoHzing  as  much  attention  as  he  would  have 
otherwise,  Larkin  had  never  paid  nuich  attention 
to  the  animosities  of  the  cur.  Least  of  all  he  had 
never  imagined  that  in  marrying  his  beloved  he 
would  have  to  marry  that  "pup,"  too.  It  was 
clear,  however,  that  the  girl  was  in  dead  earnest 
and  his  practical  problem  was  how  to  get  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  that  yellow  cur,  in  whom 
his  sweetheart  had  so  much  faith. 

The  lovers  lived  on  adjoining  farms  in  the 
mountain  country  of  West  Virginia.  Larkin 
had,  as  he  remarked,  been  "waitin'  on"  Mally 
ever  since  she  had  "set  out"  fer  company  tw'o 
years  before  at  "sweet  sixteen."  Beyond  the 
Irill  country  they  call  it  debut,  but  there  among 
the  plain  mountain  folk  it  was  simply  setting  out. 
Young  Blair  was  a  beau  after  the  heart  of  any 
mountain  lass :  lithe  and  handsome,  the  best 
wrestler  in  the  mountains,  he  could  play  the 
fiddle,  troll  a  gay  song  and  make  all  life  seem 
like  a  holiday.  In  short,  he  possessed  all  the 
accomplishments  by  which  a  mountaineer  might 
be  graced  to  advantage.  Mally  was  acknowl- 
edged queen  of  all  the  country  side.  The  young 
and  the  old  were  unanimous  in  pronouncing  them 
a  good  "match."  In  all  the  social  affairs  of  the 
neighborhood  they  had  "a  right  smart  lead."  At 
;.ll  of  the  pie  suppers  and  the  dancing  parties 
and  the  "socials"  they  reminded  one  of  Thaddy 
and  his  colleen  in  "The  Kerry  Dance." 

This  Sunday  night  for  the  first  time  life  di<l 
not  seem  to  Larkin  to  be  "this  world  and  Para- 
dise all  in  one."  It  was  a  poor,  crestfallen  lover 
that  had  to  find  his  way  home  that  night  through 
the  dark  mountain  trail  with  his  difficulties  still 
unsolved. 

It  was  in  blackberry  time  in  late  June  and 
Mally  finished  her  next  morning's  work  earlv 
and  with  the  faithful  Panto  made  her  way  up 
the  mountain  to  a  cliff  where  she  knew  the  ber- 
ries always  ripened  first.  She  wanted  to  get 
enough  berries  to  make  a  big  cobbler  for  dinner. 
As  she  climbed  the  great  hillside  she  could  see  a 
broad  hickory  hat  moving  between  the  rows  of 
high  corn  in  the  valley  below  and  she  could  hear 
the  clear  notes  of  the  whistling  swain.  It  seemed 
1o  her  that  there  was  a  sort  of  sad,  puzzled  strain 
in  the  tune  instead  of  the  usual  merry  abandon. 
Painters  have  spent  their  most  careful  art  on 


scenes  much  less  significant  and  beautifid  thaji 
tl.e  one  presented  by  the  girl  as  she  sat  there  on 
the  stump  listening  for  a  time  to  the  notes  of 
her  lover  before  she  began  to  gather  her  berries. 
Panto  frisked  about  but  always  keeping  an  eye 
upon  the  mistress  to  whom  he  was  so  devoted. 

From  the  high  clifY  the  scene  was  a  real  moun- 
tain panorama  with  the  hero  of  the  girl's  heart 
ill  ihe  midst.  There  were  the  wooded  hills  all 
a'-ound  with  a  hut  here  and  there  on  the  side. 
Bflow  were  the  lowlands  fledged  with  crops; 
streamlets  from  the  many  mountain  springs 
wound  their  w^ay  down  the  decline  to  the  river 
in  the  low  country. 

On  the  cliff  Mally  was  ])icking  berries  off  the 
long  briers  that  bordered  the  edges.  She  had 
filled  her  bucket  to  "piling  up"  and  was  just 
turning  to  go  when  she  discovered  a  cluster  of 
fine  luscious  berries  on  a  brier  that  hung  out  over 
the  cliff.  It  was  a  large  strong  bush  but  by 
standing  well  out  to  the  edge  the  girl  succeeded  in 
drawing  it  to  her.  She  picked  the  berries  and 
let  it  go.  The  thorns  caught  in  her  hair.  The 
strength  of  the  spring  took  her  off  her  balance 
and  over  the  precipice. 

The  dog  heard  her  scream  and  was  by  her 
side  in  an  instant.  He  found  her  unconscinu-^ 
among  the  stones  and  hard  clay  below  the  cliff. 
He  barked  and  licked  her  face  nervously.  The 
moisture  of  his  tongue  revived  her  slightly.  Then 
by  the  happiest  of  instincts  Panto  betook  himself 
in  all  haste  to  the  corn  field  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  He  ran  up  to  Larkin,  barking  and 
whining  niost  appealingly.  The  boy  was  quick 
ill  divining  that  something  must  be  wrong,  and 
prompt  to  follow.  When  he  started  the  dog  ran 
forward  a  short  distance  and  then  back  to  be 
sure  that  his  helper  was  coming.  Larkin  realized 
that  the  need  was  imperative  and  broke  into  a  run 
after  the  dog.  In  five  minutes  they  were  at 
M  ally's  side.  Panto  worried  back  and  forth  as 
Larkin.  the  efficient,  ran  and  filled  his  big  hat 
from  the  little  spring,  bathed  the  girl's  face  and 
brought  her  back  to  sputtering  anrl  bewildered 
consciousness.  He  greeted  the  protesting  sound 
of  her  voice  with  a  short,  .sharp  bark  of  delight, 
but  when  he  beheld  his  mistress  lifted  to  her  feet 
and  standing,  not  entirely  unsupported  by  the 
eallant  Larkin,  but  safe  and  sound,  he  was  fran- 
tic with  joy.  The  conquest  of  Panto  was  com- 
plete.   The  victory  was  Parkin's. 
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ARMISTICE  DAY. 

November,  1919.  will  witness  the  first  anni- 
versar}-  of  an  event  inomcnlous  to  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world.  J  low  to  commemorate  fittingly  sucli 
an  occasion  should  require  more  than  a  moment's 
reflection.  As  a  day  worthy  of  the  most  universal 
observation,  too  much  cannot  be  asked  for  it. 
Simply  to  recall  its  significance,  and  then  to  pass 
on  heedlessly,  is  hardly  a  true  spirit  of  patriotism. 
Proclaiming  it  a  holiday  may  evoke  an  appro- 
priate response,  but  even  were  this  so,  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  free  day  often  obscure  the  true  meanin,:; 
of  a  great  anniversary. 

November,  1918,  gave  promise  of  a  future 
world  at  peace,  but  Novcmljer  a  year  later,  still 
combats  ajijjarently  uncoiKiuerable  difficulties. 
'I'herefore  on  this  day  of  days,  it  is  not  enough  to 
rejoice  solely  in  the  good  fortune  of  the  past,  but 
to  consider  seriously  the  problems  of  the  present 
and  future.  I  nddubtedly  the  Clirislian  worl  l 
will  fervently  ])ray, 

"\j>r(\  God  of  hosts,  In-  witli  ii.s  yvl. 
Lest  \vc  forget,  lest  \vc  forjict  I" 

Hut  to  the  Catholic  alone  belongs  that  solace 
denied  to  all  others,  that  of  Holy  Communion. 
I  low  beautiful  would  it  be  if,  on  the  great  day  of 
victory  which  we  commemorate,  every  Catholic 
offered  to  the  (jod  of  I'eace  a  devout  Tlolv  Com 
iiiunion.  .Armistice  Day  could  have  no  greater 
memorial:  and  no  bles>ing  ot"  the  present  or 
future  could  be  denied. 


Till-.  1 1  Kill  COST  Ol-"  I.IVIXC. 

The  title  of  a  song  that  was  ))0|)ular  a  few 
years  ago,  "The  High  Cost  of  Living  is  Drivinij; 
Me  Mad."  could  be  said  with  sincerity  by  the 
fathers  of  large  families. , 

Tn  these  flays  of   high   prices,  a  man  with  .'i 


faniil}  of  eight  to  feed,  clothe  and  shoe  has  to 
ligure  very  closely  to  make  his  income  go 
aiound.  His  is  a  problem  of  higher  mathematics 
trying  to  make  ten  dollars  do  what  five  dollars 
u.'ed  to  do,  for  one  dollar  today  is  the  same  value 
that  fifty  cents  was  yesterday. 

It  is  the  middle  class,  teachers,  clerks,  small 
store-keepers  and  young  professional  men  that 
the  high  cost  of  living  is  afTecting  the  most. 

The  poor,  or  those  we  used  to  consider  "the 
poor"  are  faring  better  today  than  ever  before  in 
history.  The  most  illiterate  day-laborer  who  can 
wiekH  a  pick  and  shovel  is  able  to  command  four 
dollars  a  day,  while  brick-layers  and  masons  de- 
mand the  princely  sum  of  twelve  dollars.  We 
are  glad  to  see  such  ])eople  prosi)erous,  their 
wages  have  increased  as  prices  have  soared.  lUit 
the  poor  middle  class  whose  incomes  have  re- 
mained the  same  feel  very  deeply  the  ef¥ects  of 
the  high  cost  of  living. 

iJring  back  the  good  old  days  when  bread  cost 
a  nickel  and  shoes  were  not  a  luxury. 


AKI-:  Till'".  I,A1U)R  IfXIO.XS  TO  HLAMI'l? 

There  are  a  few  'T  told  you  so"  people  going 
about  today  wagging  their  heads  ominously  and 
attributing  the  tense  situation  in  Industry  to  the 
labor  unions.  "It  is  the  labor  union  carried  to 
its  logical  and  inevitable  conclusion,"  they  affirm. 

It  is  well  the  vast  majority  of  peoj^le  in  the 
Cnited  .States  appreciate  the  immense  good  that 
accrues  to  both  capital  and  labor  from  the  labor 
firganization  of  which  Mr.  Samuel  (lompers  is  the 
head.  Mr.  O'Comior,  the  i)rcsident  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's Union  ])nts  the  case  in  a  few  words. 
"The  whole  structure  of  collective  bargaining 
rests  on  the  ])rincii)le  of  collective  responsibilit v 
and  collective  good  faith."  Could  anyone  wisli 
lor  a  nK)rc  ideal  foundation? 

Labor  lU'cd  not  look  for  dangers  to  its  society 
from  willioul,  but  there  is  a  grave  danger  within 
its  own  ranks  that  aims  at  disintegration.  It  lies 
in  the  influence  of  the  "red"  agitators  on  the  indi- 
vidual workman.  These  men  are  for  the  most 
part,  of  foreign  extraction  and  began  their  careers 
as  Socialists.  Rut  Socialism  has  matured  into 
P>olshevism,  Communism  and  I.  W.  W'sm. 

Many  of  the  strikes  that  have  been  declared 
through  the  country,  were  decidedly  against  the 
advice  of  the  leaders  of  the  l^nion.  The  radical 
sel f-ap|)f)inted    leaders,  in  a  frenzy  against  the 
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wealth  of  the  capitalists,  have  prevailed  u])()ii  the 
employees  to  break  their  contracts  with  their 
employers.  The  labor  press  in  all  the  states  urges 
the  men  to  keep  faith  and  honor  their  contracts. 
The  Pittshiirgli  Labor  World  publishetl  the  list 
of  agitators  in  Pennsylvania,  giving  the  life  of 
each.  This  bold  unmasking  proved  successful 
and  many  of  the  men  returned  to  work.  It  would 
be  well  if  more  ])apers  of  this  party  would  do 
likewise. 

The  Labor  Union  has  arrived  at  a  serious 
crisis.  The  entire  country  is  imperiled.  Our 
nation  has  come  to  a  cross-road.  Will  the  flam- 
it. g,  passionate,  money-seeking  Bolshevist  be  able 
to  sway  the  minds  of  our  clear-thinking  working- 
men.  It  does  not  seem  possible.  But  meanwhile 
they  are  clamoring  for  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours  while  production  is  diminished  to  an  as- 
tonishing low  degree  and  the  prices  of  every- 
thing increase. 


STRIKES. 

"Times  are  very  different  from  the  times  that 
used  to  be,"  so  a  poet  sang  a  few  days  ago.  It  is 
within  the  memory  of  nearly  every  one  to  recall 
the  days  when  all  the  world  was,  at  least,  in  seem- 
ii:g  harmony.  Today  she  does  not  even  care  to 
appear  so,  but  instead,  the  popular  idea  seems  to 
be  "strife"  and  "strike."  An  organization  that 
has  not  decided  to  strike  for  some  reason  or 
other  is  absolutely  "out  of  tune"  with  the  times. 
Thus,  every  organization  feeling  its  duty  to  be 
up-to-date,  at  least,  has  "struck." 

Printers,  coal  miners,  steel  men  and  a  list  of 
others,  too  numerous  to  mention,  have  heard  the 
call,  and  those  who  have  not  thoughts  abour 
striking  have  been  urged  to  do  so  by  encourag- 
ing magazine  articles.  Ministers  and  teachers 
have  been  tempted,  and  only  today  I  read  an 
article  inviting  the  president  to  ask  for  "more 
wages."  "We  seem  to  have  reached  a  point- 
where  H.  C.  L.  has  resolved  itself  into  High  Cost 
of  Labor,"  says  the  Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can. 


SUPPOSE  THE  TEACHERS  STRIKE. 

Since  the  epidemic  of  strikes  has  been  sweep- 
ing over  the  L^nited  States  everybody  has  been 
demanding  higher  wages.  The  teacher's  profes- 
sion is  the  lowest  paid  profession  in  the  country. 


Why  shouldn't  they  go  on  a  strike?  Just  the  idea 
doesn't  sound  as  if  it  would  cause  any  seriou-. 
difficulty,  but  if  we  ponder  a  moment  on  what 
might  happen,  if  the  teachers  should  do  what 
others  are  doing,  we  shall  see  the  results.  Thou- 
sands of  children  would  be  in  the  streets  and  if 
it  lasted  until  cold  weather,  many  of  them  would 
b'..  frozen — they  go  to  school  partly  to  keep  warm. 
Mothers,  wdio  depend  ui)on  the  school  to  take 
care  of  their  children,  while  they  are  at  work, 
would  have  to  stay  at  home.  Who  would  sup- 
port these  families?  Indeed,  the  Associated 
Charities  would  have  more  than  they  could  do. 

Many  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  would  find 
work  and  never  return  to  school.  Think  what  a 
serious  thing  this  would  be  to  future  America  if 
the  teachers  should  strike  for  even  three  weeks. 
The  teachers  have  been  very  patient  so  far,  but 
if  they  lose  their  patience,  look  out. 


ARE  YOU  GUILTY? 

Speech  is  a  means  for  the  communication  of 
thought  but  the  majority  of  us  frutrate  this  very 
fundamental  purpose  by  poor  enunciation.  We 
all  have  exjjerienced  futile  exasperation  at  some 
one  who  slurs  the  ends  of  his  words,  forgets  the 
beginning,  and  completes  the  entire  sentence 
somewhere  in  the  lower  regions  of  his  throat. 
Which  one  of  us  is  not  guilty  of  this  same  fault 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  students  of 
today  will  be  the  teachers  of  tomorrow  and  if 
they  use  this  indolent  style  of  discourse  w^e  may 
expect  the  same  or  worse  from  their  pupils.  To 
have  an  intelligible  language  we  must  take  the 
trouble  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  in  this  case 
indifference  only  serves  to  aggravate  the  fault : 
to  counteract  it  active  measures  are  necessary. 
The  efforts  necessary  to  remedy  it  are  so  negli- 
gible in  comparison  to  the  results  achieved  that 
we  should  be  willing  to  make  them :  just  a  little 
thought  of  hoti'  we  say  wdiat  we  have  to  say  is  all. 
What  a  relief  it  will  be  to  all  with  whom  we  come 
in  contact  if  they  are  able  to  understand  every 
word  we  say  instead  of  guessing  at  the  meaning 
of  a  sentence  from  one  or  two  words  they  were 
able  to  grasp.  We  were  given  lips  and  tongues  to 
use.    Let  us  use  them. 
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SWEATERS. 

There  are  sweaters  and  sweaters,  heavy  sweat- 
ers, thin  sweaters,  silk  sweaters,  wool  sweaters — 
well  just  about  every  kind  imaginable  made  in 
every  conceivable  style.  Some  you  button  like  h 
C(jat,  others  you  pull  over  your  licad  and  then 
there  are  still  otiiers  that  are  minus  sleeves  and 
collars.  No  girl  has  a  complete  wardrobe  un- 
less she  has  an  assortment  of  these  charmintj 
wraps,  one  suitable  for  each  occasion.  Where  '.s 
there  a  prettier  sight,  than  a  crowd  of  girls 
dressed  in  their  many  hued  sweaters?  Their 
rainbow  hues,  reminds  one  of  God's  covenant. 

Sweaters  not  only  lend  color  to  the  scene  but 
they  are  of  real  value.  Wool  ones  are  warmer 
than  coats,  while  silk  ones  may  be  used  for  llu' 
upper  part  of  a  gown.  .As  clothes  mark  a  woman, 
sf  sweaters  mark  a  girl.  If  she  is  sane  and  prac- 
tical, a  veritable  "rock  of  sense,"  she  wears  a 
medium  heavy  wool  one  in  some  subdued  shade. 
I'  she  is  practical  but  enjoys  frivolity  her  sweater 
i.-  warm  but  drcssw  Tf  she  is  gay  and  frivolou:; 
her  sweater  is  a  marvelnus  creation,  light  and 
fluffy,  for  ornament  only. 

Sweaters  belong  to  the  .Vmerican  girl,  they 
have  proved  their  usefulness  and  have  come  to 
stay. 


CUKRi:\T  POETRY  RI-.VFEW. 

I-'.STHKK  CakKU'O,  '2(1. 

1-overs  of  nature  ])oetry  may  find  some  delight- 
ful additions  to  their  collection  in  the  autumn 
verse  of  some  of  the  cnnc-nl  niaga/.iius.  Tlie 
Literary  Digest  presents  a  number  of  good  pieces. 
In  the  first  and  the  last  stanza  of  ".\  Tireciaii 
Landscape,"  b\  ( ierald  Cumberland,  the  reader 
finds  a  good  sample  of  the  fine  poetic  imagery  in 
which  the  whfJe  poem  is  rich  : 

"The  tifld's  ;ilivc  with  Inilli-llit'S, 
Tile  tepid  river  creeps; 
I  lidin^r  I)eiie;ith  the  sai)less  gras,s 
.\  li/.arfl  sleeps. 

'I'lieii.  with  a  hircli,  the  sun  ^oes  down: 

,A  sudden  moon  appears. 
She  Hoats  along  the  aniher  sky  .  .  . 

Dew  falls,  like  tears." 

Kdna  Lou  Walton  liirnisiies  in  her  free-versj 
style  enually  fine  imagery  in  the  poems  entitled, 
'"The  Sower,"  "Sunset,''  "The  Lights."  Autunm 
's  above  all  a  time  of  sunsets  and  twilights.  Even 
the  trees  catch  something  of  their  color  anrl  glory. 


Ill  the  lines  of  his  "Twiliglit"  John  Hunker  gives 
e-xjiression  to  the  unspoken  thoughts  of  manv  a 
lover  of  nature  as  he  marvels  at  the  wonder  and 
witchery  of  the  twilight  time: 

"Softly  as  tremulous  dream 
The  dusk  comes  floating  by. 

Wistful  ;is  dreams  that  die." 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  poets  rhyme  poet- 
ically from  inspirations  that  are  generally  strange 
to  most  i)eoplc.  Hence  we  hardly  expect  a  seer 
to  be  inspired  by  so  common  a  thing  as  the  scien- 
tific fact  that  matter  i.s  never  annihilated.  In 
raiding  the  current  magazines,  however,  we  note 
that  at  least  one  lyrist  has  found  his  inspiration 
in  this  fact.  Perhaps  we  wonder  whv  the  leaves 
fall  in  Auttmin  and  what  becomes  of  them. 
Charles  L.  O'Donnell  has  written  so  ])leasinglv 
(  n  this  subject  under  tlie  title  of  "Return"  that 
we  quote  the  ])oem  in  full  as  it  a])])eare(l  in  the 
Buokiiian  for  October: 

"The  leaves  beneath  my  feet  shall  blow 

.\gain  upon  their  tree, 
h'inding  the  way  back  that  they  know ; 

And  the  streams,  gone  to  the  sea, — 
,'\n  upland  harbor  they  shall  reach 

However  far  they  flow, 
I'"url  and  unfurl  upon  that  beech 

The  white  sails  of  the  snow." 

*  * 

JosKi'HiNK  R^  A^•,  '21. 

Whatever  else  the  reader  of  this  month's  Cur- 
rent Poetry  may  or  may  not  find,  he  will  be  de- 
lighted by  two  beautiful  little  ])oems,  which, 
although  differing  widely  in  some  respects,  are 
alike  in  that  they  are  both  exc[uisite  pictures.  The 
first.  "A  (Irecian  Landscape"  by  (ierald  Cum- 
berland, is  printed  in  The  Literary  Digest  for 
(  )ct()ber  1?.  It  is.  as  the  title  states,  a  landscape, 
nothing  more,  but  what  a  landscape  Although 
the  poet's  "canvas"  is  small,  four  short  stanzas, 
there  is  a  wealth  of  enchantment  of  storied 
(Ircece  in  their  scanl\  detail,  and  the  solitary 
figure  of  the  w  rinkled  old  woman  who  walks  by 
eating  her  black  bread,  stands  out  vividly  against 
the  background  of  the  "stones — soft  with  dust" 
and  the  "jndas  trees — jjainted  red." 

The  other  ])oem,  Nancy  r)arr  I\Tavity's  "A  Rose 
Among  the  Roses,"  appearing  in  The  Bookman,  is 
a  real  little  gem.  The  first  stanza  is  an  exquisitely 
dainty  picture,  a  little  child  asleep  among  the 
roses,  one  hand  half  clasj)ing  a  stray  sunbeam, 
butterflies  hovering  about.  The  second  .stanza  is 
more  than  a  ])icture,  it  s])eaks  of  the  beautiful 
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ii  noooncf  and  uii^poilril  Iia|)i)iiU'ss  ot  cliiMlii .o  1, 
vunimiui;'  u\)  tlio  tlioutilit  in  one  masterly  line; 
"111  licr  heart  no  wind  of  lonJ^iIl!•  stirs." 

Leaving  the  broad  sunlight  and  full  blown 
roses  we  come  to  John  Benjamin's  "Twilight," 
simple  of  thought  and  unpretentious  of  treatment 
but  full  of  the  wistful  beauty  of  the  too  short 
hour  between  day  and  night.  The  last  stanza 
ciystallizes  the  mystic  calm  and  indefinable  sad- 
ness of  the  dusk  in  the  lines: 

Silence  and  dusk  float  by, 
Soothing  as  sleep  after  r.ain, 


COI.I.KC.I.XTK 


Iiulitiiui  Club. 


Wistful  as  dreams  that  die." 

Friendship,  the  age-old,  never-old  theme  oi 
pcets.  is  the  inspiration  of  a  ])oem  in  blank  verse- 
by  John    Binyon,    published    in    Tlic  Atlantic 
Monthly.    The  whole  poem  is  a  development  of 
the  first  words : 

"The  bread  that's  l:)roken  when  we  eat  together 
Tastes  sweet  

The  poet  evidently  knows  well  that  "world 
within  our  hearts"  of  which  he  writes,  for  his 
poem,  unlike  some  poems  of  friendship,  deal-> 
not  with  a  dictionary  definition,  but  with  the  real 
light  of  friendship  that  burns  none  the  less 
brightly  because  it  burns  in  the  midst  of  "the 
daily  doing  of  what  must  be  done." 

Whether  the  Current  Poetry  enthusiast  walks 
"pavements  amber  lighted  in  dusk,"  or  takes  his 
way  where  "Eleusis'  road  run  by  the  sea,"  he 
will  find  in  this  month's  magazines  a  treasure 
trove  of  beautv. 


STATE-CLUBS  ORGANIZATION. 

Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  21,  eleven  new  social 
clubs  came  into  being  at  St.  Mary's.  The  mem- 
bership of  each  club  was  determined  by  the 
States  in  which  the  students  live.  The  purpose 
of  the  organization  is  purely  social ;  dances,  cards, 
etc.,  will  be  the  soecial  feature  of  the  several 
meetings.  Class  institutions  which  are  continue ;1 
according  to  the  custom  of  former  years  consti- 
tue  the  social  side  of  college  life  for  the  entire 
student  body,  while  the  State  Clubs  will  tend  to 
further  more  intimate  acquaintance  between  resi- 
dents of  the  same  State. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  initial 
meeting  on  Tuesday : 


Trcs  K.  t  arricci 

\  ice-Pres   M.  McNamara 

Sec  y    S.  Scott 

Treas   C.  SeI.egue 

Illinois  Club. 

Pres   G.  Rem)  e 

\  ice-Pres   C.  \'oss 

Sec'y    M.  Lennoii 

Tress   L.  V'augliy 

Cosmopolitan  Club 

Pres  M.  M.  Browne 

\  ice-Pres  :  Iv.  Dolan 

Sec'y    E.  IJroussard 

Treas   H.  Delaney 


M ic hii/iiii.Oliio  Club. 

I'rts   M.  (neen:- 

\  ice  Pres   I).  Hayes 

Sec'y    1!.  O'.Mui  a 

Treas   J.  Riisclie 

Western  Club. 

Pres  M.  E.  Hclliilay 

V'ice-Pres  K.  Siuiiv  .11 

■Sec  y    J.  Kyan 

Treas  N.  L.   1.0. t 

W.  I.  M.  Club. 

Pres   A.  i\elleiier 

\  ice-Pres  M.  Flaherty 

Sec'y    K.  Tyler 

Treas   C.  Wolter 


Itnliana  Club. 


ACAOEMICS. 


Southern  Club 


Pres   E.   Long  ley 

\  ice-Pres  K.  Ciuthrie 

Sec'y    N.  Elbel 

Treas   M.  liiitler 

Illinois  Club. 

Pres   T.  Rurkc- 

\  ice-Pres  M.  McUonougli 

Sec'y    M.  .Sweeney 

Treas   A.  Cook 


Pres  M.   B.   Van  Heuval 

Vice-Pres  L.  .\Jinnehan 

Sec'y    K.  Sclimalzried 

Treas   I.,  (ileascn 

N ortli-Iiastern  Club. 

Pres    IC.  Brooks 

X'ice-Pres   A.  Perry 

Sec'y    M.  Connoble 

Trees   M.  Kahl 


Western  Club. 

Pres   M.  Ryai 

\  ice-Pres   L.  Riley 

Sec'y    M.  Campbell 

Treas   N.  Keenan 


NE.VS  ITEMS. 


On  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  Solemn  High  Mass 
was  celebrated  in  t..e  Community  Churcli  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  uadagner,  C.  S.  C,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Wenninger,  C.  S.  C,  deacon,  and 
Rev.  William  Connor,  C.  S.  C,  subdeacon. 

The  celebration  of  All  Souls  Day  at  St.  Mary's 
was  transferred  to  November  3.  A  Rec|uiem 
Mass  was  sung  in  the  Church  of  Loretto  by  Rev. 
Joseph  (iallagher,  C.  S.  C,  followed  by  Benedic- 
tion, which  was  attended  by  the  student  body, 
h'r.ther  (Iallagher  made  a  few  appropriate  re- 
marks on  the  significance  of  the  day. 

The  pupils  of  St.  Mary's  Academy  attended 
Mass  the  morning  of  October  21  in  honor  of 
the  feast  of  their  Prefect,  Sister  M.  Ursulieve. 

During  the  month,  the  following  sermons  were 
delivered  in  the  Church  of  Loretto :  "The  Obli- 
gation of  He:;ring  Mass  on  Sunday,"  Oct.  19,  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  O'Donnell,  C.  S.  C. ;  Oct.  26, 
"The  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,"  by  the  Rev. 
George  Marr,  C.  S.  C. ;  Nov.  1,  'Tmitation  of  the 
Saints,"  Rev.  Francis  Wenninger,  C.  S.  C. 

On  October  28,  anniversary  Masses  were  of- 
fered in  the  Community  Church,  Sisters"  Infirm- 
ary, and  College  Chapel  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  Hazel  Herrnian. 
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I  lir..n.t;Ii  the  i-i )un(.^\  i:f  l.  c  Si.  Marv's  Xc^rc 
i 'anu-  C  tilleijc'  C  lub  of  L  liicago  invitations  to  tlic 
"Thanksgiving  Dance  l^arty"  liave  beiMi  receive  ! 
by  members  of  the  facuhv  and  of  the  class  of 
V'20. 

The  Senior  Class  was  entertained  on  ( Ictobjr 
10th.  at  a  dual  birthday  luncheon  in  tlic  Ixoheil- 
son  Tea  Room.  The  hostesses  of  the  occasion 
were  the  Misses  (iladys  Rempe  and  Dorotliy 
Hayes.  After  luncheon  the  guests  enjoyed  a 
theater  party. 

On  St.  Luke's  Day,  Oct.  18,  -The  Hoodlum," 
Mary  Pickford's  latest  feature,  was  tlif  evening 
attraction  for  the  students. 

Mother  .M .  I'atdine  was  hi  stess  at  tiie  initial 
Senior  .Saturday  dinner  (  U  the  evening  i,f  (  )cto- 
ber  25th. 

The  animal  retreat  for  the  students  o])eneil  on 
t!  e  evening  of  October  S  and  was  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Thuente,  ( ).  I'.,  of  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

Prof,  ixicliard  Seidel  of  Chicago  Ssniphonv 
Orchestra,  who  for  the  i)ast  twenty-eight  years 
has  been  instructor  and  critic  of  St.  Mary's  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  has  resumefl  his  work  of  tin- 
year.  I'rof.  Seidel's  former  ])U]  ils  welcomed  him 
most  cordially  while  the  new  ones  are  eag;-r  l  > 
place  themselves  under  his  insinictu  n. 

it  is  regretted  that  Cardinal  .Mercier's  unex- 
pected recall  to  his  own  coiuitrv  prevented  St. 
Mary's  from  having  the  jilcasure  of  meeting  and 
|)aying  respect  to  the  great  I'.elgian  Chmclnnan. 

On  .\ov.  (>  an  anniversary  re(|uiem  .Mass  was 
offered  in  the  chaiiel  of  the  Sacred  Heart  ff)r  the 
resjjose  of  the  soul  of  .\ora  Carrico. 

On  October  15.  l'',amon  1  )(  \  aKra,  I'n'sident 
of  the  Iri^h  i^!epublic.  paid  a  short  visit  to  St. 
Mary'.s.  lie  was  accompanied  b\  the  Kcv.  Dr. 
James  Burns.  C.  S.  C.,  President  of  \Uv  l  'iii\i  r 
sity  of  .\f)tre  Dame,  and  an  escort  <  f  twelve 
rniversity  Cla.ssmen  of  ]*>i().  He  w.is  iTceted 
in  front  of  the  College  entrance  by  the  student 
body,  which  assembled  to  give  him  welcome.  In 
his  half  hour  talk  Mr.  De\'alera  briefly  outlined 
his  mission  to  .America — to  obtain  the  reci  gni- 
lion  of  the  CovernnienI  for  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land 

Dm-ing  the  month,  the  Uvv.  |.  .\ugent,  I). 
M.,  of  Des  .Moines,  la.,  gave  two  lectures  at  .St. 
Mary's:  the  f)ne  on  the  evening  of  October  2^ 
was  rlelivered  before  the  assendilcd  (  onummit)  ; 
anfl  the  other   on  the  aflenioi  n  of  October  24 


b.d'(.re  ihv  studi'Ul  body.  I'Or  the  subject  of  his 
Hrst  Uciure.  bather  Nugent  cho.se  "The  Last  Di.s- 
guise  ' ;  and  for  the  second,  "(lod's  Workshop." 

".\mericanization  Day,"  Oct.  24,  prt)gram  as 
anointed  by  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  carried  oiu  by  the  student-representa 
tives  to  wiiom  class  election  assigned  the  follow- 
ir.g  subjects  : 

Sknicr — Dorothy  Haye.s, 

Subject— "A  Triljute  to  Roo.sevclt"  V.  B.  Ralston 

JrxKiR — Katharine  Dolan, 

Si:l)ject— "Roo.sevelt  an  Inspiration  to  Youth" 

 Adopted  from  Ilennan  Hagcdoni's  Book 

i^opnoMOKi-: — Loretta  Vaughey. 

Sul>ject — "American  idcal.s  of  Roosevelt".// ';;).  roi(//>,'c 
I'kksh  MAX— Miriam  Sugrue, 

Subject— ".Xmerican  Ideals  ol'  Washington" 

 lames  W'oodlmni 

I"i  I  KTH  .XcADKMK  — .Altlie.i  .McKlroy. 

Subject — ".American  Ide.ils  of  IJiicnln." 
'i"iiiKi)  AcADKMu — (irace  Downey, 

Subject— American  lde:ds  of  Wil.son." 

On  the  same  occasion,  collections  were  mad'.- 
lor  the  Indiana  <|uota  to  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 
I  und. 

The  "old  girls"  who  visited  .\lma  Mater  dur- 
ing the  month  were:  Margaret  Sullivan.  Caspar. 
Wyoming:  Harriet  Casey.  .Auburn,  Indiana: 
Helen  .Mills.  Chicago:   .\ancy  Daly.  Chicago. 

(  )n  Sunday  evening.  October  2()[h,  the  Senior 
Class  entertained  the  dei)artments  w  ith  an  in - 
iornial  program  |)resenling  the  "Coniniencenienl 
ol   .\o-Jokt'  ( "ollege." 

Tile  \<\.  Rev.  James  Sliahaii,  I).  I).,  and  Dr. 
I'cferari,  of  the  Catholic  Cniversity,  Wash- 
ii'l^tMi,  I).  (',,  the  Revs.  I".  J.  I  )oran  of  New 
South  Wales,  .Nustr.alia.  ;nid  |.  I'.  I  )oran  of 
Honcwond.  111.,  were  recent  guests  of  .St.  Marv's. 

I''all  wc  liling  hells  r;ing  clc;ir  ;it  St.  .Mary's 
;'i:nouncing  the  marriage  of  Ireiu'  Wilhelinine 
I  iiinui)  to  .Mr.  l\';iinion  (  i.  Wallt'rs.  ( iarden  Cil\-, 
Kansas;  of  .M,-ir\  I  )nrtiel(l  to  .Mr.  iloward  b'isher 
ilorn,  Lima.  Ohio;  of  Marcella  .Mersman  to  Mr. 
I'elix  Theodore  Havemann,  Celina.  Ohio;  NelL 
Catherine  Beatty  to  Mr.  ( irant  Lesley  Mcl'ayden, 
of  Omaha.  Xebr..  and  Angela  Jane  Coimor  (o  Mr. 
Tom  Currv  f)f  Hartford,  Comi. 


Tliron.gh  Tiih;  Cmimi-s,  Si.  .Mary's  offers  sin- 
cert'  sympathy  with  a  promise  of  pravers  to  the 
recently  bereaved — Mrs.  ITank  C.  Hamilton  and 
f.inily  of  Omaha.  Nebraska:  to  l-'rances  Pettin- 
gill,   ;ind  .Mary  l'"raiices  Dalev  (students). 


3'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

r>ALTlMORE,  MD. 

nporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

make  and  keep  in  stock  every  class 
of  goods  required  by  different 
Religious  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

Lake,  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 
CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the  1 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines  1 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for  1 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con-  j 
stantly  prepared  to  show  you  all  1 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes.  1 

We  have  always  striven  for  the  1 
best  trade;  for  the  custom  of  1 
those  who  want  reliable  goods,  1 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices.  1 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as-  1 
sortment  is  almost  endless.  1 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave.  1 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

,11  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Relatives  and  friends 
of    Notre    Dame  and 
St.     Mary's  students 
who    desire    to  keep 
posted   on  University 
and   Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month ;  two 
months    or   more,  35 
cents    a    month;  one 
vpar      $4  ■     hv  mail, 
postage   paid   cash  in 
advance. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet  1 
Metal  Work.  1 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  1 

Copper  and  Galvanized  1 
Iron  Cornice  1 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application.  1 

Metal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and  1 
Iron  Roofing.  1 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue,  | 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND.  1 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts.  1 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  1 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits.  1 
Priests'  Albs,                Priests'  Supplies.  1 
Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc.  1 

(LINGEL(9KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 

>Uver  Opera  House  Bldg.    Personal  Attention 

TTonie  5S42         „    .  ,        Home  .';70.' 
"•i^"        r.ell  886               Rende,  ce  j,^,,  3,^, 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

.■^U  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington     South  Bend,  Ind. 

rHE    1.   W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

—  

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO  1 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees  1 

r.I.'s.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Vow-  1 
der  and  Spices.  1 

Office  Residence 
Jell    Phone  689             Bell  Phone  1162 
iome  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

;'.  M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Wsshinpton  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUGSTORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd.  1 
Opp.  Post  Office  1 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalog-ue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Belter  Floral  C 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  (jt 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U 
131  North  nilchignn  Street 


Opera  Slices  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  make  the  best 
They;' 1 1  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


TiiK  Wii  n  i-:  I  lorsi- 

WASH  I  NGTON 

-1/v  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  jikascd  to  know  tliat  (k^^pitc  the  inuisual  hurck^ns  imposed  upon  our 
pcople  by  the  war  they  iiave  maintained  their  schools  and  other  pgencic^  of 
education  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  Tliat  this  shonki  be' continir.'d 
ihrouj^lunit  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  off  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  affecting  both  our  .strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efificicncy  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues there  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of 
the  higl-.cst  and  most  thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After 
the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  oidy  for  trained  leaflershi])'  in  all  lines  of 
MKhistrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  hut  for  a  very  high  average  of  iii- 
telhgence  and  prcijaration  on  the  part  of  all  tiie  people-  /  7,ould  therefore  urqe 
that  the  people  continue  to  give  generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all  (grades 
and  that  the  schools  adjust  thewselves  as  i^isely  as  possible  to  the  nezu  condilions 
to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less' opportunitv  for  education  because 
of  the  liHir  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  can  only  b^  Ihronqh 
the  right  edu.ation  of  all  its  people. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  your-,, 

WOODR^)\V  V/IL.SO.\. 

Hon.  Fka.\m.i.\  K.  kANi;, 
Sdretarx  of  the  Interior. 
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When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

came  to 

"Mirror"  Candles  sold  here  exclusively. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  M  EYER  &  SON 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH     PIIONBS  SBS 

DaTlea    Laondrr    Co..   2349-51  Cottase 
GroTC  Ave.,  ChlcaKo,  Pbone 
Calumet  1070. 


Sterllns  Silver  Corsag-e  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

ntrrlluK  Sliver  2  and  4-Pln  Sets. 
Sterllnir  Silver  and  Knamol  Cuff  Links. 
ROSAUY  IJEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOUTH    BOND,  INDIANA 


OPTOMETRY 


OPTO— Eye. 
METRY— to  Measure 


DR.  JOHN  H.  BI.MS,  Optometriat, 

Suite  512.  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
Sonth    Bend,  Indiana. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 
216  W.  Wa»hington  Ave.,  South  Bend 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Nobiles  Motto: 

ITTAKESTHE 
TO  MAKE  THE 
AND  PAYSTHE 
TO  SELLTHE 
And  it  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  965 


National  Grocer  Co. 

IVholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT).  INDIANA 

McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  ref rlR-erators  of 
nil  styles  for  all  purposeH. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

067  Mill  Street,  KE:NDAL.L.VILL.E].  IND. 


Eyes  Examined 

Gla>!ic»  Properly  Filled 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

OPTICIANS 
230  S.  Mich.  St. 

Em.  1900         Both  Phones 


Electric 
Applh 


lances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economical 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  dainty 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  he«t 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street,  BOSTON,  MAS& 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.    Established  1868 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork  Beana, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLB,  KT. 

Yellow  Taocicab  and 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Michigan  St.  and  Colfax  Avenue' 
Bell  Phones  Home  Phones 

&T4  6616 
22  6022 

CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Mary's,  for 
one  or  two  Passengers,  $1.00,  and  600 

for  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Passenger 
rates.  Seven  Passenger  Cars  for  all 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 

Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Office:— Yard   and   Mill,   S.  Michigan 

St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street. 
South  Bend.  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Home  Phone,  1474  Bell  Phone,  680 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER 

820  EAST  COIjFAX  AVBNITI]. 


Hollingsworth-Turner  Co. 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  m  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 

831  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME,  -        -  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Chartered 
1844 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,    History,  Journalism,  Library 
Science,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
[Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.    Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
cial School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 

I  CATALCGUES    ON    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


A  Happy  New  Year  to  You  ! 

May  the  coming  year  bring  you  happiness  and  the  reaHzation  of  your  highest  hopes. 
May  there  be  no  tears  of  your  shedcHng  unless  they  be  tears  of  gladness.   And  may  Robert- 
son brothers  Company  continue  to  serve  you  as  adequately  during  the  coming  months  as  in 
the  past.    These  are  the  wishes  of 

ROBERTSON  BROTHERS  CO.,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


5t  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfuHy  located  institution, 
ihartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
I'art  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
n  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
I  ion.  Music  and  art  receive  special 
I  ttention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
nake  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
chool. 

For    terms  address 
SISTERS    OF    THE    HOLY  CROSS 
St.  An^^ela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL,. 


Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 

(Noosier) 

{wank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

228  North  Mich  igan  Street 
South  Bend, Ind. 


I     ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conducted    by    the    Sisters    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  most  acceptable  age  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For    further    information  address 
SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Notre   Dame   Ave.   and  Madison  Street 
SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 


An  Ideal  Catholic  Publication. 

Dublin  Review. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catholic  Magazine, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  the 
Blessed  'Virgin 

26  pp.  Imp.  Svo.    Published  weekly  and 
monthly.    With  illustrations. 
The  Greatest  Variety  of  Good 
Reading  by  the  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  in- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  TRIBUTE 
To  THK  Sister  War-Xuksep. 

REST,  Soldiers  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Beneath  your  snow-clad  mounds. 
No  more  the  bugle  calls  to  strife — 

To  soothe,  or  bind  up  wounds. 
Your  battles  nobly  fought,  rue  done. 
The  foe  is  conquered,  Heaven  is  won ! 

Rest,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Beside  your  comrades  brave. 

With  love  we  place  a  laurel  wreath 
Above  each  honored  grave 

And  pray  our  earthly  tasks  may  be 

Love-crowned  in  endless  victory ! 


*THE  SISTER-XURSES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

By  the  Reverend   John  Cavanaugh,  C-S.C. 

It  seems  a  hard  destiny  that  just  when  the 
world  is  rising  from  an  orgy  of  blood  and  horror, 
wc  should  be  assembled  today  in  the  peace  of  this 
holy  roof  to  recall  another  mighty  conflict,  ended 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  most  momen- 
tous in  all  the  nation's  history,  and  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  in  the  chequered  annals  of  man- 
kind. Surely  this  generation  has  had  a  surfeit  of 
bjood  and  fury,  of  sorrow,  anxiety  and  pain. 
Wealth  reinembers  with  dismay  its  billions  of 
wasted  treasure.  Civilization  shudders  at  the  de- 
vastation of  so  much  that  had  been  wrought  into 
strength  and  beauty  during  the  laborious  centur- 
ies of  the  past.  Statecraft  stares  aghast  at  fallen 
thrones  and  tottering  governments.  Education 
weeps  over  ruined  temples  of  learning.  Religion, 
still  with  upward  looking  eye,  searches  the  face 
of  God  for  prophecy  and  hope  and  comfort.  Hu- 
man love  lies  numb  and  palsied — mothers,  sis- 
ters, lovers,  friends  gazing  at  empty  chairs  and 
vacant  places,  breathing  words  of  faith  or  des- 
pair, of  anguish  and  of  hope  over  the  names  of 
the  loved  and  lost.  Might  not  humanity  be  left 
alone  with  its  sorrows?  Might  not  the  hideous 
name  of  war  be  banished  to  the  place  of  evil  and 


forgotten  words?  Might  not  the  anaesthesia  of 
time  be  permitted  to  solace  broken  hearts,  and 
oblivion  to  spread  merciful  veils  over  the  wounds, 
the  mutilations  and  the  new  made  graves?  Might 
not  this  generation  be  permitted  to  stumble  on 
its  dolorous  path,  its  back  bent  under  the  weight 
of  many  sorrows,  its  heart  filled  with  the  ashes 
of  dead  loves,  its  mind  haunted  by  evil  dreams 
and  painful  memories  and  the  ghosts  of  happy 
years  ? 

Gladly  would  we  permit  the  dead  past  to  bury 
its  dead.  Mournfully  we  remember  that  sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  sorrow  thereof !  Not  for  us 
to  open  anew  the  tomb  in  which  love  has  hidden 
away  her  sorrow  to  bid  it  walk  forth  again  into 
the  light.  But  even  in  the  reaction  from  a  great 
catacylsm  let  us  not  forget  that  war  has  its  sanc- 
tities as  well  as  its  sorrows ;  its  heroisms  as  well 
as  its  horrors,  its  triumphs  as  well  as  its  trials. 
Out  of  the  chaos  of  grief  and  desolation  is  born 
a  radiant  dancing  star.  Immortal  man,  remem- 
bering that  life  itself  is  a  warfare,  turns  with 
sorrow-clouded  eyes  to  the  sublimities  revealed  in 
the  human  soul.  War,  indeed,  is  tragedy ;  war 
is  unspeakable  horror;  and  yet  a  just  war  is  the 
grandest  act  of  a  nation.  When  a  mighty  and  in- 
dignant people  gathers  all  its  material  and  spirit- 
ual resources  into  one  mighty  force  to  hurl  them 
against  oppression  or  injustice,  whether  the. is- 
sue be  victory  or  defeat,  a  legion  of  holy  mem- 
ories are  born  of  the  gigantic  struggles.  When 
the  plow  is  beaten  into  swords  and  bayonets,  be- 
hold there  the  symbolism  of  the  anger  and  the 
justice  of  God.  When  farms  are  deserted,  and 
factories  emptied  and  commerce  interrupted, 
when  studious  youth  abandons  books  and  lecture 
halls  for  the  hardships  of  the  camp,  when  the 
teacher  exchanges  the  easy  magistracy  of  the  ros- 
trum for  the  rigors  of  military  obedience,  when 
physicians  and  lawyers  and  journalists  turn  away 
from  their  professional  work,  when  men  dream 
no  more  of  profit  and  cling  no  longer — I  shall  not 
say  to  ease  and  comfort  and  self-indulgence,  but 
even  the  elemental  needs  and  conveniences  of 
civilization,  when  mothers,  unable  to  offer  their 
own  lives,  broken-hearted,  yet  full  of  wondrous 
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pride  and  joy,  offer  instead  the  lives  of  those 
.>honi  they  love  niore  than  themselves  and  for 
whom  they  wonld  gladly  die — in  that  moment  of 
tranfiguration  cynicism  itself  slinks  away,  silent 
ar.d  ahashed,  and  humanity  touches  the  shininj^ 
heights  of  heaven.  Men  go  forth  to  die,  and 
women  remain  at  home  to  mourn.  .M<.ii  give  their 
hlofxl.  and  women  their  tears.  Men,  to  whom 
life  is  sweet  and  young  and  lieautiful,  look  with 
white  hm  untroubled  faces  into  the  eyes  of  dcatli, 
and  women  re(|uire  an  even  greater  courage,  lo 
remain  at  home,  the  victims  day  and  night  of 
sickening  a])])reiK'nsii ms. 

It  is  to  one  of  the  tenderest  and  holiest 
memories  of  a  mighty  conflict  that  the  gentle 
pieties  of  this  day  are  dedicated.  When  the  great 
Civil  ^\'ar  fell  athwart  the  imaginations  of  men 
and  the  tears  of  women  the  whole  nation  became 
an  arnicd  camp,  b'or  years  the  ominous  con- 
lrover.sy  had  raged  in  C"ongress.  Statesmen  witli 
a  solemn  sense  of  resi)onsibility  had  sought  with 
frenzied  earnestness  to  avert  the  impending  cal- 
amity. The  most  powerful  and  persuasive  elo- 
(|uence  of  the  nation  had  labored  to  still  tiie  voice 
of  passion  and  to  counsel  moderation  and  pa- 
tience. The  North  w-as  aligned  against  the  Soutli, 
n.aterial  interests  clashed,  i)rinciples  and  ctn- 
science  arrayed  themselves  in  armor;  the  hoin-  of 
destiny  had  struck.  Liberty  shrieked  and  at  her 
cry  legions  of  brave  men  leaped  to  tlie  rescue. 
The  world  hung  with  baited  breath  on  the  issue 
of  the  struggle.  Military  genius  organized  the 
contending  armies  for  battle,  and  soon  were 
luard  the  moans  of  wounded  men,  the  delirium 
of  fever  and  the  cry  for  the  merciful  ministra- 
tions of  the  hos|;ital.  There  was  in  that  day  no 
great  organization  liki-  the  Ked  Cross  Society  to 
meet  so  stupenduous  an  emergency.  The  call  of 
the  nation  was  for  strong  and  skilled  and  i)atient 
nurses,  and  instinctively  the  government  turned 
it.i  eyes  to  those  gentle  spirits  hidden  away  in  tiie 
shadows  of  the  cloister,  the  sublime  passion  of 
whose  lives  has  in  every  age  been  the  love  of  God 
through  the  service  of  mankind.  'I"he  response 
was  as  immefliate  and  heroic  as  the  need  was 
grave.  l*"rom  their  convents  in  many  cities  came 
the  noble  Sisters  of  Mercy,  whose  beaut i  fid  name 
i.;  the  reflectir»n  of  the  divine  cf)mj)assion  tiiat 
has  always  throbbed  within  them.  Three  differ- 
ent connnunities  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity — the 
heroic  Daughters  of  Xazereth,  of  X'incent  dc 
Paul,  and  of  Mother  Seton — replied  with  the 
same  glorious  courage  with  which  they  had  first 
answered  the  call  to  the  consecraterl  life.  The 


a]'i!stolic  and  saintly  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  superb- 
1\  proved  their  right  to  wear  that  glorious  name 
by  ministering  to  the  suffering  Brothers  of  Christ 
as  Joseph  administered  to  our  Ixivd  Himself.  The 
I  rsuline  Nuns  gave  jiroof  that  the  spirit  of  tlieir 
illustrous  Mother  St.  Angela  still  energized  with- 
in tliem  by  renewing  in  the  hospitals  of  the 
South  tlic  dazzling  traditions  they  had  inherited 
from  the  War  of  1812.  All  honor  to  these 
valiant  religious,  the  perfect  flower  of  American 
Catholic  womanhood.  In  hundreds  of  conse- 
crated graves,  in  the  shadow  of  their  holy  clois- 
ters, the  bodies  of  most  of  them  have  long  since 
cruml)led  into  venerated  dust.  Their  verv  nanie-^ 
as  individuals  have  been  forgotten  by  the  world 
which  they  served  with  perfect  service  and  de- 
votion. "On  fame's  eternal  camping  ground"  their 
bivouac  is  no  longer  spread,  but  their  glory  is  one 
of  the  chiefest  glories  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
.America,  and  their  collective  service  is  enshrined 
in  tiie  memory  of  a  grateful  nation.  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  Sisters  of  Charity.  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
I  rsuline  Nuns,  your  names  are  honey  to  the  lips 
and  music  in  the  ears  of  all  true  Americans! 
iiere  and  there  within  the  holy  shadows  of  your 
homes  there  still  survive  a  few  of  those  who 
com])(,se(l  those  noble  companies.  I-'rom  our 
grateful  souls  we  send  up  today  a  prayer  of 
tliank.sgiving  to  ( i(Kl  for  giving  you  to  the 
Church  and  to  America,  and  from  out  the  heart 
of  St.  Mary's  we  send  \im  in  this  happy  hour 
messages  of  greeting  and  benediction. 

To  yon,  dc-ar  Sisters  of  tiie  Holy  Cross,  this 
day  nuisl  l)c  one  of  holy  trium|)h.  ]  know  that 
will)  the  generosity  of  noble  souls  yom-  hearts 
are  chanting  ])salins  of  i)raise  for  the  beautiful 
deeds  done  in  mercy  and  gentleness  by  your  re- 
ligious Sisters  in  other  communities.  Hut  who  so 
well  as  yon  can  appreciate  the  distinguished  part 
which  your  own  Sisters  bore  in  glory  and  the  sac- 
rifice of  that  desperate  hour.  You  had  then  for 
your  father  and  counsellor  a  great  priest  and  who 
was  at  (jnce  a  saint  and  genius,  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  h'ather  Sorin.  Now  much  you  owe  to 
that  beloved  memory  let  yom-  own  hearts  today 
and  forever  acknowledge.  When  the  nation 
called  to  you  for  service  he  spoke  words  of  wis- 
dom and  courage  and  the  great  soul  of  Afotlier 
Angela,  with  whom  his  name  must  ever  be  as- 
sociated in  reverence  here,  received  his  counsel 
with  joy.  Mother  Angela  has  long  since  found 
her   place    in    history   among   the   holiest,  the 
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bravest  ami  the  wisest  of  tlic  wonderful-  nuns  of 
.America.  In  Iut  veins  the  ancestral  blood  of  the 
nation  of  martyrs  mingled  with  the  bravest  and 
most  chivalrous  blood  of  America.  The  past  and 
die  present,  nature  and  grace,  inheritance  and 
training,  combined  to  produce  in  her  the  highest 
(lualities  of  Christian  Womanhood.  She  had  had 
her  brief  but  brilliant  day  in  what  is  quaintly 
called  the  world.  Beauty  was  hers,  and  admira- 
tion made  obeisance  to  her.  Talent  was  hers  and 
friends  found  joy  in  her  sparkling  speech.  Cul- 
ture was  hers,  and  men  basked  in  its  high  sere- 
nity. Wealth  was  hers  and  ambition  fawned  up- 
on her.  Position  and  society  were  hers  and  all 
gentle  gifts  of  life  and  fortune.  She  had  tasted 
tile  sweetness  of  all  the  innocent  fruits  that  the 
paradise  of  this  world  can  offer  to  such  as  she, 
and  therefore  her  heroism  was  all  the  more  di- 
vine wdien  she  made  the  great  renunciation  and 
offered  to  God  the  full  measure  of  that  perfect 
love  of  which  the  world  was  not  worthy.  It  was 
impossible  for  Mother  Angela  to  be  mediocre  in 
anything.  Essential  greatness  was- the  note  of 
her  life — in  genius,  in  virtue,  in  practical  achieve- 
ment. Her  own  great  power,  her  high  courage 
and  devotion,  were  stamped  upon  her  Sisters 
even  as  daughters  inherit  the  features  of  their 
mothers,  and  when  she  called  for  volunteers  to 
go  into  the  hospitals  and  camps  to  nurse  the  suf- 
fering soldiers,  the  response  threatened  for  a 
time  to  make  a  wilderness  of  the  convent.  St. 
Mary's,  even  in  that  early  time,  was  a  great  school 
with  standards  far  in  advance  of  the  period,  with 
noble  traditions  and  inspiring  prospects.  To  trans- 
fer so  many  Sisters  from  their  regular  work 
might  mean  its  permanent  destruction  ;  at  least 
it  must  mean  interruption  of  progress  and  mul- 
tiplied hardships  and  the  laying  of  intolerable 
burdens  upon  those  who  remained.  Worldly 
wisdom  might  well  have  counselled  moderation 
and  caution,  but  the  heroic  triumphed  then  as  it 
always  triumphed  in  Mother  Angela,  and  out  of 
her  little  community  of  sisters  she  placed  no  few- 
er than  sixty  in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Tennessee, 
and  Missouri,  and  the  capital  of  the  nation.  From 
the  quiet  of  the  cloister,  where  as  someone  has 
said,  "commands  were  given  in  whispers,"  and 
the  hours  pass  in  prayer  and  meditation,  they 
passed  to  the  post  of  honor,  of  duty  and  of  dan- 
ger, amid  the  ghastliest  horrors  of  modem  war. 
They  served  in  camps  and  infirmaries,  on  battle 
fields  and  on  floating  hospitals.  Hope  and  cheer- 
fulness, cleanliness  and  order,  followed  where 


they  went.  Their  skill  as  nurses  made  them  in- 
valuable to  the  overworked  physicians ;  their 
holy  .sympathy  and  divine  absorption  in  duty 
made  them  God's  mercy  to  the  sick.  How  many 
a  flushed  and  fevered  boy  in  the  delirium  of  ill- 
ness thought  he  recognized  in  their  watchful 
kindly  eyes  the  love  of  an  absent  mother?  How 
many  a  battered  veteran  discovered  for  the  first 
time  the  sacramental  influence  of  a  good  wom- 
an ?  How  many  a  wanderer  was  led  along  the 
l)aths  of  peace  and  the  piety  he  had  forgot  or 
perhaps  never  known.  Vicissitudes  there  were 
in  abundance.  I  am  not  unmindful  that  some- 
times they  failed  to  nurse  either  body  or  soul  back 
to  health  in  spite  of  superhuman  efforts.  I  do  not 
forget  that  even  the  holy  devotion  of  these  con- 
secrated Sisters  did  not  always  protect  them 
from  hard  experiences,  from  the  rough  speech  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  ingratitude  of  officers  and 
the  tedious  red  tape  of  high  organization  and  the 
Inillying  and  tyranny  of  the  little  martinets  who 
infest  the  armies  of  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand  to  the  honor  of  human  nature  be  it  said 
that  even  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  least  under- 
stood the  Sisters  there  sprang  up  such  a  reveren- 
tial love  for  them  as  their  poor  hearts  had  never 
known  before :  and  rough  men,  whatever  their 
past  or  their  prejudices,  conceived  for  the  Sisters 
an  adoring  love  and  gratitude  which  they  bore 
undiminished  to  the  grave.  No  glorious  shaft 
has  ever  been  lifted  up  in  gratitude  to  the  sweet 
and  gentle  women  who  bore  about  with  them  the 
mercy  of  Christ  amidst  the  horrors  of  war. 
Please  God  that  grievous  omission  through  the 
generosity  of  noble  women  will  soon  be  sup- 
plied ;  but  meantime  in  the  hearts  of  the  old  sol- 
diers of  the  Republic  there  is  a  sanctuary  whose 
worship  is  gratitude  and  whose  high  priest  is 
memory,  and  within  that  shrine,  until  the  last 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War  has  answered  to  the 
final  roll  call,  grateful  men  shall  keep  alive  the 
lights  of  love  and  the  fires  of  remembrance  in 
reverence  and  admiration  for  the  Sisters  who  as- 
svaged  their  pain  and  restored  their  health. 

Almost  three  score  years  have  passed  since  the 
mighty  struggle,  which  threatened  to  disrupt 
America,  ended  happily  in  a  stronger  nation,  the 
home  of  a  mighty  and  undivided  people.  Prob- 
lems of  reconstruction  had  first  call  upon  pub- 
lic attention,  and  during  the  years  that  have  sped, 
beyond  the  occasional  tribute  of  a  poet  or  an 
orator,  or  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  mili- 
tary leaders,  the  services  rendered  by  the  Sisters 
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have  escaped  official  recognition.  It  is  not  that 
national  gratitude  was  dead,  but  that  it  had  not 
yet  been  aroused  to  action.  Today  the  (lovern- 
ment  of  the  I'nited  States  gives  proof  of  its  re- 
membrance by  distinguishing  the  graves  of  the 
Sisters-Xurses  with  tlie  same  memorial  emlilem 
with  which  it  marks  the  graves  of  soldiers  and 
sailors.  We  arc-  grateful  for  this  belated  ])ni<)f 
of  the  nation's  love  and  appreciation.  W  e  know 
that  thev  whose  eternal  rest  with  (iod  neither 
the  neglect  of  men  may  trouble  nor  their  honors 
disturb,  never  dreamed  that  more  than  one-half 
a  century  after  their  patriotic  labors  were  ended 
a  grateful  nation  should  lay  this  tribute  at  their 
feet.  The  simple  cross,  which  in  religious  com- 
munities marks  the  last  resting  place  of  the  lowly 
and  the  great  alike,  is  their  true  monument,  for 
in  its  form  it  speaks  of  faith,  and  in  the  simple 
record  of  birth  and  death  it  betokens  conmuuiity 
of  prayers  and  remembrance  after  death  as  it  be- 
tokens comnuuiity  of  labors  in  life.  Such  lives 
can  have  no  earthly  monument.  No  burnished 
shaft,  however  high,  could  fittingly  interpret  the 
irnocent  souls  and  liie  virtuous  labors  of  these 
consecrated  women.  In  very  truth  they  made 
"the  hospital  a  cloister  and  their  hearts  a 
choir."  Their  days  were  filled  witli  Iionu'l)'  and 
laborious  duties  which  even  the  most  skillful 
chronicler  could  not  record,  but  they  live  for- 
ever in  the  memory  of  grateful  men  ;  they  are 
painted  on  the  unforgetting  intelligences  of  the 
.Angels  and  the  story  of  them  is  written  in  the 
Hooks  of  (  jod. 

.\nd  as  the  cross  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
their  graves  typifies  faith,  so  these  modest  mark- 
ers at  their  feet  shall  stand  as  testimonies  of 
their  patriotism,  hor  uncounted  centuries  these 
stones  lay  slunilx-ring,  unconscious  in  llieir  (|uar- 
ries ;  they  were  didl  inert  material  until  today 
when  faith  and  freedom  touch  them  with  the 
magic  of  remembrance  and  make  them  symbols 
forever  of  a  people's  deathless  love.  We  un- 
cover them  with  holy  pride,  not  merely  to  honor 
the  patriotic  dead,  but  rather  as  a  i)ledge  that  we 
who  come  after  them  and  who  share  in  their 
glf)ry  n  ay  in  our  own  lives  jiay  them  the  tribute 
of  imitation  as  well  as  of  praise.  The  (  hureli  in 
.America  is  happy  in  this  hour.  Priests  and  peo- 
]»le  exult  in  the  honor  that  is  paid  to  religion. 
A  grateful  nation  lo<jks  on  with  symi)athy  and 
applause.  The  pathetic  remnants  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, are  mystically  jjresent  to  glorify  this  day. 


They  halt  and  stumble  as  they  march,  and  their 
blanched  faces  and  their  thin  and  wasted  figures 
proclaim  that  the  envious  years  have  sucked  from 
their  veins  the  rich  liquor  of  their  young  red 
blood.  They  have  grown  old  in  all  respects  save 
cue.  for  within  their  liearts,  imperishable  as  hu- 
man gratitude,  immortal  as  human  love,  ])eren- 
nial  as  the  stars,  they  cherish  the  beautiful  mem- 
ory of  the  Sisters  who  labored  for  them  in  \)v\- 
vation  and  devotion.  In  fancy  I  see  the  dim 
legions  of  the  past  draw^n  up  around  their  graves. 
W  ith  solemn  pride  these  wraith-like  armies,  long 
since  gathered  into  eternity,  lift  their  hands  in 
solemn  salutation.  Peace  to  their  souls  and  may 
they  all,  the  Sisters  and  the  soldiers,  hold  happy 
reunion  in  the  fields  of  heaven. 

W'itli  fine  appropriateness,  too,  the  Ladies' 
.\u.xilary  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
liave  a  place  of  honor  in  these  exercises.  Ireland 
is  the  Nun  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  For 
centuries  poverty  has  been  the  penalty  she  has 
paid  for  loyalty  to  her  faith.  The  chastity  of 
Irish  womanhood  has  been  the  envy  and  admira- 
tion of  the  modern  world.  The  obedience  of  Irc- 
l;n  l  to  tlie  C'lnirch  of  Christ  has  bound  her  with 
chains  of  gold  in  adoring  slavery  to  the  beauti- 
fid  white  feet  of  Christ.  Historically  her  voca- 
tii  n  I'.as  been  the  nun's  vocation,  and  it  is  more 
tlum  a  beautiful  coincidence  that  the  long  roster 
of  the  Angels  of  the  l)attle  field  has  been  made 
up  jdniost  exclusively  of  the  daughters  of  faith- 
ful, holy  Ireland.  What  more  appro])riate,  there- 
f(;re,  than  that  tliis  nol)le  society  of  women  who 
proudly  keej)  alive  the  traditions  of  their  ])eo- 
l)le  should  iiavc  tlie  first  i)lacc  in  these  solem- 
nities. Ou't  of  their  love  and  their  ])ride  they  have 
I'lnbarked  on  the  no])le  i-nterjirise  of  lifting  up  in 
the  ca])ital  of  the  nation  a  majestic  monument  to 
the  Sisters  of  the  battlefield.  ( )ne  among  them 
I  nnist  single  out  for  six'cial  acclamation,  though 
for  reascns  of  delicacy  1  may  not  mention  her 
name.  Herself  the  mother  of  sons,  she  has  always 
been  a  true  mm  in  her  heart,  an  elociuent  and 
zealous  high  priestess  of  faith  and  patriotism, 
whose  happy  influence  is  written  in  letters  of  light 
over  all  the  land,  to  wliose  tireless  energies  and 
indomitable  courage  in  the  face  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  our  own  ])eople  and  the  opposition  of  en- 
vious sectarians,  and  the  timorousness  of  politi- 
cians the  Washington  Monument  to  the  nuns  will 
idtimately  owe  its  existence,  even  as  to  her  are 
due  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  this  day.  May  the 
nuns  of  the  battlefield  remember  her  at  the  feet 
of  Chri.st. 


AIRS.  ELLEX  RYAX-JOLLY,  LL.l). 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Who  initiated  and  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  the  erection  of  a  nioiiu- 
nient  to  the  "Nuns  of  the  Battlefield"  in  Washington,  D.  C,  also,  the 
placing-  of  U.  S.  Army  Markers  on  the  graves  of  the  individual  Sister- 
Xurses  of  the  Civil  and  Spanish-American  Wars. 
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U.  S.  A.  MARKERS  PLACED  ON  THE  GRAVES  OF  THE 
SISTER-WAR-NURSES  AT  ST.  MARY'S. 


Seven  years  ago  in  Norfolk.  \  irginia,  at  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Mrs.  Kllcn 
Ryan-Jolly,  then  President  of  the  Association, 
projxjsed  the  erection  of  a  monunient  to  the 
"Nnns  of  the  Rattlefield."  The  sugg'cstion  was 
heartily  approved  and  cooperation  with  Mrs. 
Jelly  in  the  undertaking,  early  volunteered. 

-A  petition  re(|ucsting  a  site  in  .Arlington  Cem- 
etery, was  ])resented  to  Congress  by  the  Honor- 
able Ambrose  Kennedy,  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
site  was  not  granted,  but  one  still  more  desirable 
ir.  the  city  of  Washington,  itself  was  offered. 
Later,  through  the  untiring  effort  of  Wvs.  ]o]\y, 
l)ern)ission  to  place  U.  S.  markers  on  the  graves 
of  the  more  than  two  thousand  Sister-nurses  who 
gave  their  services  to  the  Government  during  the 
Civil  and  Spanish-American  wars,  was  obtained. 

The  ceremonies  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  "markers"  at  St.  Mary's  on  November 
30,  consisted  of  the  Pontificial  Military  Mass  in 
the  Community  Church  at  10  a.  m, ;  Patriotic 
celebration  in  St.  Angela's  Hall  at  2  p.  m.,  fol- 
lowed by  a  procession  to  the  cemetery,  the  un- 
veiling of  the  markers,  Ihiglc  Taps  and  a  salute 
of  guns. 

The  |)rogram  of  the  day  was  arranged  by  the 
Rev.  John  Mcfiimi.  C.S.C.,  whose  able  manage- 
ment throughout  the  preliminaries  was  an  in- 
valuable support  to  Mrs.  Jolly  and  the  com- 
mittee. 

C)fficers  of  the  Mass  were: 

Celebrant— The  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  (lallaRhcr.  D.D.,  of 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Assistant  Priest — The  Rev.  Joseph   riiillaKhcr,  C.S.C., 
St.  Mary's. 

Deacons  of  Honor — The  Rev.  James  Burns,  C.S.C.,  The 
Rev.  Matthew  Walsh.  C.S.C. 

Deacon  of  the  Mass — The  Rev.  Charles  L.  O'DnmioII. 
C.S.C. 

SulKlcacon  of  the   .Mass— The  Rev.  George  Finnenan, 
C.S.C. 

Master  of  Ceremonies — The  Rev.  William  R.  Connor, 
C.S.C. 

Cross-Bearer — John  Ryan  Jolly,  Boston. 

Sermon — Delivered  by  the  Rev.  John  Cavanaugh,  C.S.C, 
Washington,  I^.  C. 

MlI.ITARV  Gl  ARI)  OF  HoNOR — N.  D.  U.  OVERSEAS  MeN. 


'J"he  music  of  the  Mass  was  furnished  by  the 
choirs  of  Holy  Cross  seminary  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rev.  Charles  J.  Marshall,  C.S.C.  The 
Kyric,  the  P>enedictus,  and  the  Agnus  Dei,  all  of 
which  were  from  the  IX  Gregorian  Mass,  and 
the  III  Gregorian  Credo,  were  rendered  by  the 
unison  choirs  which  are  com])Osed  of  thirty 
v(jices. 

The  proper  of  the  ]\Iass  which  was  for  the  first 
Sunday  in  advent,  was  all  in  Gregorian  music 
according  to  the  Gradualc  Romanum  save  the 
(iraduale  and  the  Oft'ertory,  which  were  chanted 
recto  tono,  and  three  motets,  Ecce  Sacerdos — for 
two  tenors  and  two  basses  by  Fr.  Witt — ,  Alma 
Rcdciuptoris  by  Giovanni  L.  da.  Palestrina — ar- 
r.-'.nged  for  four  male  voices,  and  ()  Bone  Jesu 
by  P.  Piel — for  two  tenors  and  one  bass — ,  were 
all  rendered  by  the  four  ])arl  male  choir  which  is 
cc-mposed  of  twenty-two  voices. 

.All  the  choirs  joined  in  singing  the  Te  Deum 
at  the  close  of  the  ceremony.  The  four-part 
choir  also  sang  I'criti  .\utem,  a  motet  for  four 
male  voices  by  h'elix  Mendelssohn  Bartholody  at 
the  afternoon  program,  and  in  the  evening  an 
Ave  ATaria  for  four  male  voices  by  Alb.  Jepkins 
and  a  traditional  Spanish  Gregorian  Tantuni 
I'.rgo  were  sung  at  benediction. 

The  choirs  are  to  be  congratulated  both  for 
their  technicpie  and  their  apparent  enthusiasm  in 
their  work  which  is  of  an  exceptionally  high  or- 
der. .Ml  the  music  rendered  by  them  conforms 
strictly  to  the  Motu  Proprio  of  Pope  Pius  X  and 
was  not  only  pleasing  but,  to  a  luarked  degree, 
religious. 

In  the  .Sanctuary  were: 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  J.  P.  Chidwick,  U.  S.  S. 
.Maine,  New  York;  The  Very  Rev.  Andrew  Mor- 
rissey,  C.S.C. ;  The  Revs.  D.  J.  Spillard,  C.S.C, 
I).  Hudson,  C.S.C,  J.  P.urkc,  T.  P.urke,  P.  Foike, 
C.  ilagerty,  P.  Herbert,  W.  Cunningham,  J.  W. 
Donahue,  F.  McGarry,  Chas.  Marshall.  J.  Mc- 
Ginn, F.  P)urns  and  Geo.  Marr  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame;  The  Revs.  Gregory  Gerrer, 
O.S.B.,  P.  J.  O'Donnell,  Boston,  and  F.  J.  Jan- 
sen.  Elkhart,  Ind.  Over-seas  Chaplains — Captain 
J.  J.  O'Brien,  C.S.C,  Lt.  M.  J.  Walsh,  C.S.C, 
Lt.  John  McGinn,  C.S.C,  Lt.  Qias.  L.  O'Donnell, 
C.S.C,  and  Geo.  Finnegan,  C.S.C. 


I  IIK  RT.  REV.  MICHAEL  GALLAGHER,  D.l). 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Xational  Chaplain  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary,    Ancient  Order  Hibernians, 
who  presided  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  dedication  and  unveiling  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Markers  at  St.  Mary's,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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FOR  (iOI)  AXn  COUNTRY. 

Chari.ks  L.  O'Donnell,  C.S.C. 

K  I  l-.W  snow  and  old  Xovenil)cr, 
^  ^         'rr;in(|iiil  and  sweet  tlie  dead: 
Tlie  cross  at  each  grave's  head 
Anil  the  stone  at  the  foot  remember 
Days  that  were  deep  witii  sorrows, 
Nights  that  set  to  pain, 
Service  of  blood  again 
And  peace  for  all  the  morrows 
When  yesterday's  unhappy  tilings. 
The  stms  that  sank  in  blood, 
Shi  mid  llnwer  l>cside  the  Rood, 
And  all  but  memory  take  wings, 
1  lonor  and  gratitude. 


Twlay  our  gratitude  and  pride 

Ave  honor's  sentinel 

And  lift  a  voice  ti>  tell 
How  nobly  these  have  lived  and  died 
For  standards  in  their  deeds  grown  one, 

The  cross  their  bosom  wore. 

The  flag  their  soldiers  bore — 
Tribute  of  glory  sinking  with  no  siui. 
Their  lives  like  water  given,  a  cup 

They  offered  in  His  Xame. 

To  an  eternal  fame 
Their  service  now  is  lifted  up 

Fn  God's  and  our  acclaim. 


How  might  this  mercy's  wonder  be? 

How  could  they  tread  that  hell 

Of  war?  The  answer  tell 
^'e  n-ay  who  look  on  Calvary 
Where  Woman  stood.    These  gentle  ones 

Were  daughters  of  tlie  cross; 

.\'or  grief,  nor  fear,  nor  loss 
.Might  stay  their  mothering  the  sons 
liorn  of  a  nation's  dying  hour 

To  die  for  its  rebirth  : 

Xone  then  shall  guess  their  worth 
Save  by  the  cross'  anguished  power, 

S.ilt  of  the  stricken  earth. 


We  turn  tod.iy  a  nuUuwed  i)agc 

Of  old  and  f air  renown  : 
The  years  are  looking  down 
On  this  much  changed  and  changing  age, 
P.ut  this  thing  shall  not  ever  fade — 

The  service  th.it  they  gave : 
The  cross  and  stone  their  grave 
Seal  with  a  lasting  compact  made. 
Wherefore  it  is  this  passing  day 

We  come  with  borrowed  breath 

To  the  .sure  glory  of  their  death — 
"With  you  we  have  kept  faith,"  we  s:y, 

.^^d  the  dead  answer,  "Faith." 


THE  REV.  JOHX  CAVAXAUGH,  C.S.C.,  D.D. 
Holy  Cross  Colle(;k,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Faithful  friend  and  adviser  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Ryan-Jolly  during  her  work  on 
the  Nuns'  Monument  Committee. 
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THE  SOLDI KR  AND  THE  XUX. 

S.  M.  E. 

HOW  fearsome  noisy  are  men's  battle  ways! 
He  was  so  tired  of  noise. 

His  troubled  gaze, 
Troubled  with  deatii.  found  her,  and  suddenly 
A  hope,  new-born,  was  his.    So  quietly 
She  knelt. 

He  hated  noise,  noise  that  with  pain 
Had  blasted  him.    The  noise  of  praise,  how  vain 
It  seemed — yet  it  had  been  so  fine  to  hear 
When  he  marched  forth,  "I-'or  God  and  Country  Dear!" 

Then  fear  laid  hold  on  him — this  awful  death 
That  fought  him,  fought  him  for  his  every  breath! 
.•\nguish  grew  in  his  gaze — 

How  patiently 
Her  lips  were  praying — Strange.  What  was  it  she 
Had  said? 

This,  his  last  battle  she  would  share 
.And  fight,  not  death,  sure  victor,  but  despair 
That  now  was  taunting  him  with  every  sin. 

How  brave  she  looked — he  felt  that  she  could  win 
Their  fight.    Her  path  of  glory  was,  she  said. 
Like  his,  of  sacrifice,  and  duty  led 
1  ler  way ! 

I'eace  slipped  into  his  dying  gaze — 
How  sweetly  (|ui(t  are  (lud's  b.ittle  ways! 


r.\TRi() TIC  Cl'.LI'.l'.RAi  lOX. 

At  the  Memorial  services  in  the  afternoon, 
Miss  Mary  Hagerty,  local  president  of  the  L.  A. 
A.  O.  II.,  iiitrodiicc'd  Mrs.  Jolly,  who  spoke  as 
follows : 

"Reveklnd   I'AiiiKks,    I"kii;xi)s,   Sisri;KS,  and 
IJKf/rnivR  HinrcRNiANS. 

"It  is  not  my  ptirposc  to  atteinj)!  a  speech 
this  afternrxHi.  \  few  days  ago,  accom])anied 
by  the  Sister  Siiiicrior  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
I  had  the  ])rivilege  of  visiting  yonr  city  of  the 
dead  in  which  lie  the  remanis  of  fifty-five 
Sister  War  Veteratis.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my 
heart  would  burst  with  gratitude.  I  stood  by  the 
grave  of  Mother  Angela  and  I  spoke  aloud  and  I 
said,  "Mother  Angela,  the  markers  are  here." 
And  I  believe  she  heard  my  words  in  heaven. 
And  in  that  moment  of  supreme  ha])piness  my 
thoughts  ran  rapidly  back,  and  I  saw  a  long  line 
of  loyal  friends,  the  friends  who  gave  ine  en- 


couragement in  the  dark  Jiours  of  the  day  and 
the  dreary  hours  of  the  night,  when  those  in 
authority  said,  'Mrs.  Jolly,  I  do  not  approve  of 
your  petition,'  and  Mrs.  Jolly  replied,  'My  dear 
sir,  that  does  not  cm])arrass  me  at  all.  The  Nuns 
of  the  Battlefield  will  have  their  monument  and 
the  Sister  Soldier  Nurses  will  have  their  markers 
when  you  are  not  here.'  And  he  is  now  gone, 
but  the  Nuns  have  their  monument. 

"Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  one  official  in 
high  position  was  so  un-American,  thank  God 
there  were  ten  thousand  fine  Americans,  not  of 
Irish  blood  and  not  of  Catholic  Faith,  who  said 
to  me,  'The  Nuns  of  the  Battlefield  are  entitled 
to  recognition  and  they  shall  have  it.' 

"And  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  in  the 
City  of  Washington  in  a  most  exquisite  site  we 
will  unveil  a  monument,  the  most  beautiful  in  a 
city  of  beautiful  monuments,  to  the  Angels  of  the 
Battlefield. 

"My  dear  friends,  this  is  not  an  Irish  question, 
i'  is  a  patriotic  question ;  the  nuns  represent 
many  nations.  They  came  from  the  palace  of  the 
king  and  the  cabin  of  the  peasant. 

"The  L.  A.  A.  O.  H.  is  the  largest  and  the  old- 
est, and  I  know  the  best,  organization  in  the 
world;  and  I  could  not  hcl])  but  tell  those  gentle- 
men a  few  historical  facts.  About  86%  of  those 
Nuns  were  born  among  the  hills  of  Old  Ireland ; 
92'/(  were  Irish  by  blood.  They  came  from  the 
|)alacc  and  the  cabin  ;  Ihry  knew  no  race,  no 
creed,  no  color. 

"When  I  want  something,  I  pray  and  my  pray- 
ers are  always  answered  by  the  Angels  of  the 
P>attlefield. 

"This  program,  my  dear  friends,  was  arranged 
by  my  son,  the  Reverend  John  McCinn  and  he 
has  includi'd  a  poem  written  by  a  son  of  royal 
Donegal.  I  like  the  name  of  the  Poet-priest  of 
the  West,  a  true  son  of  Columbkil, — The  Rev. 
Charles  O'Donnell." 

(Toeni  Read  by  Father  O'Donnell.) 

*       :K       *  * 

With  native  wit  and  a  ready  repartee,  Mrs.  Jol- 
ly introduced  in  succession  the  si)eakcrs :  The 
Honorable  James  F.  Deery,  National  President, 
.Ancient  C)rder  of  Hibernians,  Indianapolis;  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  John  P.  Chidwick,  U.  S.  S.  Maine 
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of  New  York;  .Rov.  P.  J.  O'DonncU,  representa- 
tive of  His  ICniinence  L  ardinal  (  )'Connell  of 
Boston;  and  Miss  Ada  K.  (ianntni,  Historian  of 
the  L.  A.  A.  O.  H.,  Davenport,  lovva. 

His  Eminence,  the  beloved  Cardinal  Gibbons 
was  represented  by  the  Rev.  James  Burns,  C.S.S., 
l)resident  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  The 
(  lovernnient  official  was  Colonel  (jeorge  W.  Frey- 
crmuth,  U.  S.  A.,  South  Bend  Post. 

Among  those  seated  on  the  stage  were :  Broth- 
er Raphael,  C.S.C.  and  Colonel  William  Hoyne, 
only  survivers  of  the  Notre  Dame  Division  of  the 
Civil  War;  Sisters  Mary  Paula  and  Mary  \'ic- 
toria,  two  of  the  five  surviving  Sister-nurses  of 
the  Civil  War ;  and  over-seas  men  of  the  W' orld 
War.  The  four-part  choir  of  Holy  Cross  Semi- 
nary, Notre  Dame,  gave  the  closing  number  of 
the  program. 

Order  of  march  to  the  cemetery :  University 
of  Notre  Dame  Band,  Army  Officers  and  Chap- 
lains, Soldiers,  Clergy,  Sister-Nurses,  Students 
and  guests. 

As  Colonel  Freyermuth  with  a  company  of 
service  men  from  Notre  Dame  unveiled  the  fifty- 
five  markers,  members  of  the  classes  of  1920  and 
'21.  St.  Mary's  College,  placed  a  wreath  of  ever- 
green beneath  the  flag  on  every  grave.  A  wreath 
has  also  been  designed  for  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Gil- 
lespie-Phelan,  Mother  of  Mother  Mary  Angela, 
who  lies  in  the  Community  cemetery. 

Twilight  fell  as  taps  was  sounded  and  the  sa- 
lute fired,  reminding  an  eye-witness,  of  a  scene  in 
former  years  when  at  the  burial  of  a  sister,  as 
was  the  custom,  each  member  of  the  Community 
carried  a  lighted  candle. 

^  ¥ 

Mrs.  Mary  Arthur,  National  Director  of  the 
L.  A.  A.  O.  H.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Miss 


Ada  K.  (jannou,  Chairman  of  Irish  History,  L. 
A.  O.  II.,  were  guests  of  St.  Mary's  for  the 
ceremonies  of  the  unveiling  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
Markers,  as  was  also  Mrs.  Edward  Spear,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Illinois  Chapter. 

John  Ryan  Jolly,  cross-bearer  in  procession  to 
the  cemetery,  is  a  student  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  having  matriculated  there  not  alone 
for  the  excellent  advantages  ofifered,  but  also  for 
its  historic  setting  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Ellen  Ryan  Jolly. 

The  committee  for  the  Nuns  of  the  Battlefield 
monument  was  composed  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Ryan 
Jolly,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  chairman;  Mrs.  Susan 
M.  McNamee,  Charleston,  Mass.,  secretary;  and 
^liss  Margaret  McQuade,  Pittsburgh,  Penn., 
treasurer. 


LIST  OF  THE  SISTER-NURSES 
In  Civil  and  Spanish-American  War  Service. 

Living — Sister  Passion,  Ferdinand,  De  Sales, 
*Victoria,  Paula,  Brendan,  Benita,  Genevieve, 
Cordelia,  Philip,  Valentine,  Edburga,  Joachim. 

Dead — Mothers  M.  Angela  and  M.  Augusta; 
Sisters  Felicty,  Rose,  Macrina,  Providence,  Holy 
Angels,  Elise,  Fidelis,  Francis,  Josephine,  John 
of  the  Cross,  Eusebia ;  Francis  de  Paul,  Bernard, 
Angelica,  Isadore,  Christina,  Rita,  Conception, 
Angeline,  Veronica,  Henrietta,  Anges,  Ann, 
Felix,  Edward,  Theodosia,  Holy  Cross,  Patrick, 
Winifred,  Alice,  Callista,  Aurelia,  Galasia,  Irene, 
Odelia,  Adela,  Theodore,  Cornelius,  Antony, 
Camillus,  Magdalen,  Compassion,  Athanesius, 
]\lartha,  Aloysius,  Gregory,  Celestine,  Bartholo- 
mew, Augustine,  Placidus,  Catherine,  Lydia, 
Emerentiana,  Helen,  and  Matilda. 

•Died  Dpcember  9,  1919. 
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ADDRRSS  I'.V  TIIK  RT.  RKV.  MGF 

Rkverend  Fathers.  Micmhkrs  of  the  Military 
Forces,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and 
Citizens: 

In  listening  to  Mrs.  Jolly  introduce  the  other 
speakers,  I  could  not  help  hiu  remark  to  myself 
how  well  Almighty  dod  iiad  foreshadowed  her 
frture  hy  giving  her  that  name.  1  wondered 
what  she  was  going  to  say  about  my  name  after 
listening  to  her  splendid  introduction  of  Father 
O'Donnell;  .she  had  no  Irisli  pride  to  fall  back  on 
in  my  name.  But  I  suj^pose  she  knows  tliat  tliere 
are  many  names  that  are  not  Irish  in  origin  Init 
that  are  borne  by  those  who  are  Irish  in  heart. 

I  remeiuber  of  hearing  a  story  told  during  the 
Spanish-American  War — during  the  erection  of 
a  building  on  which  someone  had  the  audacity  to 
put  some  S])anish  bunting,  an  Irishman  was  sent 
up  to  take  the  ])nnting  down  and  in  doing  so 
pulled  down  a  brick.  An  observer  remarked. 
"Pat,  that's  an  American  l)rick."  Pat  answered. 
"Yes,  begorra,  l)ut  it's  Irish  descent."  And  so 
we  know  that  a  great  many  of  these  l)ricks. 
American  bricks,  are  of  Irish  descent. 

Xow  in  si)eaking  to  you  this  alteriioon,  1  must 
confess  it  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  ascend  to 
the  lieights  and  sound  the  de|)llis  in  so  brief  a 
time.  This  is  a  great,  a  tremendous  occasion.  It 
ic  has  been  a  long  time  since  great  numbers  of 
your  Sisters  went  to  serve  our  country  when  the 
land  was  torn  asunder  bv  ("ivil  War.  Ah!  yes, 
it  has  been  ver)  long.  It  has  been  said  thai  re- 
publics are  ungrateful,  and  while  we  in  America 
refuse  to  admit  that  our  Republic  soou  forgets; 
yet  we  do  admit  thai  we  are  sometimes  slow  to 
rtnicmber.  Our  soldier  boys  who  are  retin-ning 
toflay  find  themselves  in  a  very  pecidiar  situation. 
O!  those  days  are  days  which  glow  with 
patrir)tic| enthusiasm,  when  they  are  marching  off 
to  the  front,  when  the  lines  are  going  down  the 
streets  and  avenues  of  our  cities,  amidst  the 
throngs,  while  the  wind<iws  of  homes  are  blocked 
with  those  who  would  sec  the  country's  martyrs 
marching  oflf  to  duty.  ().  those  days,  when  ainid 
music  and  flags,  they  marched  away.  But  it  is 
so  different  when  they  return.  It  is  so  different 
to  the  man  wlu)  bears  the  wounds  and  scars  uprm 


.  JOHN  CHIDWICK  OF  XEVV  YORK. 

his  body  ;  it  is  so  different  to  the  man  who  has 
left  his  limb  upon  the  battlefield ;  O,  it  is  so  differ- 
ent in  the  homes  of  those  men,  to  the  widows 
whose  sorrow  would  break  their  hearts  did  not 
God's  Providence  take  care  of  those  who  mourn. 
We  are  such  a  busy  j)eoplc ;  we  are  such  a  selfish 
people :  we  are  so  light ;  so  superficial ;  we  are  so 
easily  moved  to  emotion  ;  .so  ea.sy  to  forget  the 
deej)  feelings  that  ought  to  be  in  our  hearts. 

.So  has  it  been  that  such  a  long  time  has  ^one 
l)y  since  the  service  of  those  whose  dust  is  now 
crumbling  with  the  dust  of  the  graveyard;  those 
who  sacrificed  themselves  to  the  service  of  our 
country. 

Many  a  monument  was  raised  since  then,  to 
those  whose  names  were  blazoned  upon  the  pages 
of  history ;  many  tributes  were  paid  to  almost 
every  class  who  participated  in  the  Civil  War; 
yet,  these  mms  whose  lives  have  been  lived  in  the 
silent  service  of  Jesus  Ciu-ist  ?  While  they  de- 
sired silence;  while  they  desired  no  recognition 
l)ut  (iod's;  the  gratitude  of  human  hearts  .should 
have  si)nnig  forward  to  place  over  their  graves 
the  memorial  of  a  grateful  jieople,  a  memorial  of 
love  and  of  gratitude. 

These  brave  Sisters,  fifty-five  in  number;  what 
a  number  to  take  from  a  connuimity?  What  a 
number  to  take  from  a  comnuniity  even  today! 
l')Ut  in  those  days  when  the  number  was  consid- 
erably less;  when  the  demand  on  them  for  their 
work  here  was  considerably  greater  ;  when  their 
work  here  nu'ght  easily  have  been  ])ut  forward 
as  an  excuse  why  they  could  not  go  forward  to 
the  service  of  the  battlefield  ;  yel,  fifty  of  them  of- 
fered themselves  in  order  that  Jesus  Christ's  in- 
terest at  th;it  time  might  not  fail  where  Christ 
was  calling  them. 

It  is  generally  thoughl  by  those  outside  that  our 
religious  after  all  are  rather  selfish,  gathering 
unto  themselves  spiritual  comforts  and  joys  in 
their  convents  while  taking  from  the  world  the 
value  of  the  world's  service.  It  is  sometimes 
thought  that  the  religious  life  is  a  life  to  which 
men  and  women  devote  themselves  for  the  ambi- 
tion of  their  own  soids  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
thf)ught  of  the  souls  of  others.    During  the  last 
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war  tlieir  eyes  sliould  have  been  opened.  Dur- 
ing the  last  war  tluise  women  who  are  styled  the 
Red  Cross  Nurses  went  into  the  country's  serv- 
ice. If  our  Red  Cross  nurses  have  deserved  from 
us  the  support,  tiie  love,  the  praise,  we  have  he- 
stowed  upon  them,  what  is  the  world  to  say  of 
these  bodies  of  women  who  for  centuries,  not  in 
the  time  of  war  alone  hut  in  the  time  of  peace, 
have  been  devoting  their  lives  to  the  sick  and  the 
wounded,  to  the  helpless  and  to  the  care  of  the 
neglected.  What  are  we  to  say  of  these  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  women,  who  not  asking  public 
favor  or  public  money,  not  cheered  on  by  i)ublic 
applause,  but  hiding  their  lives  in  the  orphan 
asylums,  in  the  hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged  and 
poor,  and  in  our  schools,  have  buried  themselves 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  in  order  that  their 
souls  might  become  the  mothers  of  souls  that  will 
be  re-born  to  them  in  Christ  and  for  Christ's 
work  ? 

Dearly  beloved,  when  the  world  seems  today 
shattered  and  torn  asunder  with  all  kinds  of  dis- 
sensions ;  when  we  wonder  wdiether  victory 
means  peace ;  and  if  the  world's  freedom  means 
the  world's  progress ;  in  these  days,  when  we 
look  out  upon  the  world  still  in  war  and  in  misery 
and  in  sorrow  after  all  these  sacrifices  ;  when  we 
see  what  our  own  land  has  done,  we  ask  our- 
selves what  is  the  purpose  of  (  lod  in  it  all.  What 
was  the  purpose  of  God  in  this  country  of  ours? 
What  was  the  purpose  of  (Jod  wdien  in  that 
tremendous  conflict  in  wdiich  these  Sisters  died, 
he  brought  forth  this  country  as  one  great  united 
power,  to  be  the  power  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  plans  ? 

It  was  Providence  that  called  this  country  into 
existence.  The  ideals  that  we  have  came  from 
a  Christ  in  heaven.  ()ur  Blessed  Lord  came  to 
us  to  be  our  IJrother  and  through  I  lim.  He  would 
make  us  a  brother  one  unto  another  and  all  chil- 
dren of  God  Almighty.  Our  IMessed  Lord  came 
t  I  level  all  inequalities  excejjt  these  which  in  His 
Divine  Providence  we  carry.  Cod  came  to  do 
away  with  all  injustice  and  all  cruelty.  There 
you  find  the  secret  that  began  to  grow  first  in  the 
religious,  that  has  been  developed  in  society,  in 
the  uplift  of  women,  in  the  freeing  of  slaves,  in 
the  care  of  the  child,  in  the  solicitation  for  the 
poor.  We  find  it  expressed  in  politics,  in  the  par- 
liamentary form  of  government.  We  find  that 
life  coming  from  our  Blessed  Lord  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  and  like  a  tree  spreading 


wider  and  wider  its  branches;  until  with  the 
sixteenth  century  came  the  oijposition  to  the  lib- 
erty that  Jesus  Christ  brought  us  for  us  to  enjoy. 
Then,  there  came  the  teaching  that  man  is  not 
free,  that  man's  will  is  not  free,  that  man's  soul 
is  so  governed  that  it  is  im])()ssiblc  for  him  to  do 
any  good  thing. 

At  the  time  when  these  theories  were  spread- 
ing over  Europe  and  when  Europe  was  becoming 
a  sea  of  blood,  God  removed  the  veil  from  this 
land  of  ours  and  revealed  these  shores.  Those 
who  still  held  in  their  hearts  something  of  the 
Christian  inheritance  of  liberty  with  narrow  ideas 
about  it  from  the  errors  which  they  had  im- 
pressed upon  them,  but  still  with  this  in  their 
hearts,  they  came  here  to  seek  this  liberty.  They 
demanded  of  this  liberty  for  themselves  but 
granted  it  not  unto  others.  Then  as  colony  came 
after  colony,  only  those  holding  their  truths  were 
admitted,  until  Maryland  came  and  granted  the 
real,  true  liberty  to  all  living  under  her  protec- 
tion. Then  God  took  our  afTairs  in  His  own 
Hands,  (iod  broke  down  the  prejudice  between 
them  by  common  interest,  and  common  dangers. 
He  united  them,  and  in  the  war  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, He  welded  them  together  as  one  na- 
tion, with  this  ideal  of  liberty  and  ecpiality  for  all. 
P)Ut  Ciod  in  that  Revolution  caused  them  to  hold 
out  their  hands  to  another  natimi,  whose  religion 
thicy  had  abandoned.  God  caused  them  to  hold 
out  their  hands  to  Catholic  France;  and  it  was  by 
France's  help  that  we  won  our  independence.  Our 
country  was  born  then  into  the  world  ;  born  into 
the  world  with  men  of  big  minds  and  men  of  big 
hearts,  when  she  proclaimed  her  standards  of 
citizenshi])  and  invited  the  whole  world  to  come 
and  share  the  bounty  of  her  soil.  The  nations  of 
Europe  stood  aghast  at  these  new-born  ideals 
among  the  nations ;  these  standards  that  pro- 
claimed the  dignity  of  the  lowly,  of  the  poor,  of 
the  despised.  "And  the  j)rayer  of  the  humble 
has  been  heard  and  the  sneer  of  the  high-born 
has  been  unheeded." 

Today,  we  stand  at  a  time  when  the  wdiole 
world  is  looking  to  us ;  wdien  American  standards 
are  becoming  the  standards  of  the  wdiole  world ; 
is  it  that  God  Almighty  foresaw  this  day  ?  Is  it 
that  God  Almighty  foresaw  this  upon  this  shore? 
Is  it  that  God  Almighty  foresaw  that  America 
was  to  give  to  the  people  a  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  to  be 
prosperous,  and  to  be  happy  ? 
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O,  AiiKTica.  you  have  tliis  da}  given  the  world 
an  example.  Is  it  an  example  for  ruin  ?  Or  is  it 
an  example  for  perfection  ?  America,  you  are 
looked  upon  as  the  guiding  star  for  the  future  of 
tile  naticjiis.  Are  you  leading  tiiem  aright  ?  Or 
are  you  leading  them  astray?  Good  God,  have 
you  given  us  this  big,  l)iiuntilul.  rich  country  to 
1)0  the  home  of  these  principles  which  we  have 
loved  and  advocated?  G(K)d  God,  have  you  in- 
vited these  people  of  Europe  to  these  shores  of 
ours,  and  brought  them  here  by  the  tens  of  thous- 
ands, caused  them  to  leave  their  villages,  their 
counters,  their  fields,  their  shops,  and  caused 
them  to  come  here,  mothers  with  babes  at  their 
breasts  and  fathers  holding  their  boys  by  their 
hands  with  their  eyes  wide  open  and  big  upon 
America?  O,  God,  have  you  brought  here  these 
people,  and  have  you  from  the  jwor  and  tlie  low- 
ly raised  up  men  who  have  held  in  their  hands 
powers  that  are  greater  than  the  powers  of  kings? 
O,  these  people  who  have  come  here,  crowding 
our  eastern  shore  and  pushing  on  and  on  west 
through  the  forest  and  the  mountains,  and  every- 
where causing  proud  states  to  arise  until  it  has 
given  us  this  big  country,  this  country  which  in 
the  crisis  of  the  world's  history  has  been  the  de- 
ciding factor  in  the  history  of  the  world !  Good 
(jod,  has  it  all  been  a  falsehood?  has  it  all  been 
a  lie?  We  cannot  believe  so,  that  the  Good  God 
who  reigns  above  us,  and  who  so  bountifully  has 
blessed  our  country  to  be  the  benefactor  of  the 
poor  of  the  world;  we  cannot  believe  that  our 
country  could  have  done  so  much  for  the  world 
and  for  Cjod's  children  and  in  this  period  of  the 
war;  were  not  God's  Hand  with  us.  God's  i  land 
ii  with  us  today,  fjod's  liand  will  be  with  us  to- 
morrow; and  (iod's  Hand  will  be  with  us  in  the 
future. 

There  has  been  a  terrible  crime  which  I  pray 
('i<k\  we  might  forget.  When  our  country  stood 
with  the  victory  in  her  hand,  |)roclainiing  tlie 
Innefits.  and  arguing  the  cause  of  free  govern- 
ment of  other  ]K'0])les,  when  the  new-born  coun- 
tries of  Kuroi)c  formed  their  constilutions  after 
ours;  it  is  then  that  our  country  denied  that 
I'R>vidence  of  C'lOt]  Almighty  and  jH  rniitted  the 
name  of  fjod  to  be  erased  from  the  records 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  War.  There  is  where 
.\merica  was  faithless  to  her  trust!  there  is  where 
.America  denierl  the  Providence  of  God!  Why 
should  we  have  allowed  the  infiflel  to  erase  all 
reference  U>  the  Providence  of  Tlod  ?  When  we 
were  seen  to  be  the  nations'  savior,  model,  and 


friend?  We  must  pray  to  God  that  His  anger 
will  not  fall  upon  us.  We  must  pray  God  that 
the  countries  that  have  modeled  themselves  after 
us  will  not  be  led  astray  from  God  in  this  great 
moment  of  tlie  world's  history. 

Where  is  there  today  anything  of  justice  that 
i:  recognized  by  the  people  at  heart?  Where  is 
there  today  anything  like  obedience  to  author- 
ity? Where  is  there  anything  in  the  world  to- 
day by  which  order  can  be  maintained  and  real 
peace  can  be  established?  You  have  put  God 
from  the  minds  of  men  and  all  things  are  rushing 
to  disorder  and  to  ruin.  It  is  for  us  here  in 
America  to  emphasize  more  even  that  we  have 
emphasized  for  our  own  salvation  for  the  salva- 
tion of  others,  to  stand  before  the  world  as  the 
Democracy  which,  while  teaching  the  independ- 
ence of  man  from  man,  teaches  true  independ- 
ence ;  but  at  the  same  time,  man's  and  the  na- 
tions' dependence  upon  (iod  Almighty. 

It  is  for  us  Catholics  particularly  to  see  this 
truth  that  our  country  must  be  a  religious  coun- 
try and  the  w'orld  nuist  be  religious  if  Democracy 
is  going  to  succeed. 

Some  say  it  is  such  an  ordinary  form  of  Gov- 
ernment ;  it  is  a  simple  form  of  government,  a 
government  that  does  not  require  a  great  deal. 
Ah !  Democracy  is  more  than  that.  Democracy 
i.i  the  highest  form  of  government.  Democracy 
demands  more  than  any  other  government  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Democracy  demands  intelli- 
gence and  morality.  ,\nd  Democracy  must  be 
religious  if  it  is  going  to  succeed  more  than  any 
other  form  of  government  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

.So,  my  i)eo|)le,  the  sacrifice  which  we  com- 
memorate today  finds  its  sentiment  in  this ;  that 
God's  dealing  with  us  has  been  a  ])rovi(lenlial 
dealing,  (jod  has  ])repare(l  our  country  for  the 
crisis  in  which  we  stand  today,  i  lie  great  work 
of  God  wliereb}-  wo  have  been  enabled  to  hus- 
band our  strength,  to  maintain  our  power,  to 
stand  forth  as  the  great  tluniderl)olt  in  the  Hand 
of  God.  ]f  oiu"  country  had  ])eeii  broken  up  and 
if  all  the  states  of  the  Union  had  been  given  the 
same  rights  as  demanded  by  llie  .South,  where 
would  be  the  power  of  Democracy  in  this  great 
crisis  of  the  world?  There  we  find  God  uniting 
tl'.is  country,  ])reparing  the  power  and  strength 
of  this  comitry  that  in  this  crisis  of  the  world's 
history  it  might  be  able  to  d(^  His  Will  and  teach 
poor  untutored  nations  coming  into  their  own  and 
claiming  the  right  of  self  government,  teaching 
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tl  0111  how  best  to  govern  (lieiiiselves  and  carry 
on  tlieir  ideals.  This  has  been  God's  perforni- 
arce.  It  is  for  us  to  maintain  our  country  as 
(iotl  has  given  it  to  us.  It  is  for  us  to  maintain 
our  principles  of  unity  and  e<[uality  and  liberty 
and  justice  doing  as  God  wanted  us  to  teach  the 
world — when  Fie  established  our  country.  It  is 
the  expression  of  the  teachings  of  the  Incarna- 
tion !  it  is  their  expression  in  the  civil  government 
of  man ! 

And  these  good  Sisters  who  lie  in  their  graves, 
the}-  worked  not  merely  for  this  country  of  ours, 
but  their  work  was  in  the  Providence  of  God  for 
the  greater  good  of  humanity. 

*    *    *  * 
BISHOP  GALLAGHER. 
His  Lordship,  said,  in  substance: 

Long  ago  in  Ireland,  an  organization  was 
founded  for  the  protection  of  the  priests.  An 
unfair  government  had  made  a  law  which  placed 
a  very  serious  ban  on  the  Catholic  Faith, 
churches  were  destroyed  and  priests  were  hunted 
with  a  price  on  their  heads.  In  those  days  there 
was  organized  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 
In  those  days,  the  women  of  Ireland  helped  to 
guard  the  lives  of  the  priests.  The  ties  which  in 
th.ose  days  bound  the  people  of  Ireland  still  bind. 

When  I  came  here  today  I  felt  satisfied  that  all 
I  would  be  called  upon  to  do  was  offer  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  for  the  repose  of  the  good  nuns  who 
died  in  the  Civil  War.  However,  I  learned  some- 
thing today.  I  had  a  vague  idea  that  our  sisters 
had  worked  on  the  battlefield  of  the  Civil  War ; 
but  I  had  no  idea  that  our  communities  had  sent 
forth  their  sisters  in  such  large  numbers  as  I 
learned  today.  I  will  not  try  to  add  to  what 
Father  Cavanaugh  and  Msgr.  Chidwick  said  to- 
day. When  I  listened  to  Father  Cavanaugh  this 
morning,  however,  a  thought  occurred  to  me.  It 
brought  before  my  mind  a  picture  penned  by  the 
Poet-priest  of  the  South,  Father  Ryan.  It  hap- 
pened on  one  occasion  that  the  troop  to  which 
Father  Ryan  belonged  was  halted  as  it  was  get- 
ting on  toward  evening;  and  a  very  close  friend 
of  Father  Ryan,  a  young  Irishman  right  from 
Tipperary,  was  sent  out  to  carry  dispatches  and 
was  grievously  wounded.  Saon  a  messenger 
bi  ought  word  to  Father  Ryan  telling  him  that  a 
young  officer  was  lying  nearby  in  a  thicket  calling 
for  a  priest.  When  Fr.  Ryan  arrived,  he  gave 
the  boy  absolution.  Then  the  boy  fainted  and 
when  aroused,  he  saw  a  Sister  of  Charity  bend- 


ir.g  over  him.  He  cried,  "My  own  sister."  It 
was  his  own  sister,  a  Sister  of  Charity  from 
ISoston. 

Father  Cavanaugh  told  us  of  what  the  nuns  did 
for  our  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War,  and  how  it  re- 
dounded to  the  honor  of  the  Church ;  how  it  has 
been  of  ineffable  benefit  to  the  Catholics  who  lived 
in  the  generation  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the 
war  during  the  Know-nothing  movement.  For 
after  the  war  was  over,  when  millions  of  soldiers 
from  the  North  and  the  South,  who  had  been  at- 
tended by  the  Sisters,  when  they  saw  Catholicity 
in  practice  in  the  lives  of  the  Sisters,  they  re- 
turned to  every  part  of  America  with  this  knowl- 
edge and  it  was  impossible  for  the  viper  of 
bigotry  longer  to  thrive. 

And  these  young  men  who  have  gone  forth 
from  Notre  Dame  to  answer  their  country's  call, 
they  have  done  more  for  the  Catholic  Church  for 
the  defense  of  Catholic  Doctrine ;  they  have  given 
us  an  answer  to  the  attacks  of  those  atheists  and 
denouncers.  They  have  given  us  an  answer  that 
ncne  of  these  bigots  can  ever  be  able  to  refute. 
They  have  done  more  than  we  had  any  right  to 
expect  when  they  volunteered  to  the  call  of  their 
country  double  in  pro])ortion  of  the  number  that 
went  forth  from  any  of  the  other  schools  of  the 
nation. 

^        ^        ^  ^ 

THE  REV.  PATRICK  O'DONNELL. 
His  Reverence  said,  in  part : 

By  the  magic  wand  which  the  lady  wields,  who 
has  so  eloquently  introduced  everyone  here  today, 
this  throat  of  mine  has  been  cleared,  and  I  will 
say  a  few  words. 

This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  has  made  for 
Mrs.  Jolly  ;  so  we  have  come  here  to  be  glad  and 
rejoice  herein.  For  I  have  seen  her  dark  days, 
and  I  have  seen  her  labor  as  few  people  would 
h.ive  dared  to  labor  and  I  know  that  today  she  is 
thanking  God,  not  so  much  for  her  own  triumph 
and  her  own  glory  but  that  she  will  be  able  today 
to  mark  the  graves  of  those  women  who  gave 
their  lives  that  America  might  live,  those  martyrs 
of  patriotism.  I  wish  to  say  to  you  young  peo- 
l^le  particularly,  for  now  I  am  getting  on  in  the 
yellow  and  sere,  going  down  the  years  toward 
the  grave  myself ;  I  love  with  an  intensity  of 
love  my  people,  my  country,  I  love  them  as  dear- 
ly almost  as  I  love  my  religion  ;  I  want  to  say 
that  you  can  never  appreciate  the  splendid  work 
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(lone  hy  ilu-  orjjanization  of  llic  f.adies'  Auxiliary 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  Yon  can 
never  ai)])reciate  the  work  being  done  l)v  onr 
great  orders  of  sisterhoods,  whose  ever\  monK'nt, 
whose  every  work  is  a  commemoration  of  the 
cross  which  their  lives  signify ;  and  you  good  Sis- 
ters who  will  pass  day  by  day  and  see  these 
markers  telling  of  days  gone  by,  remember  tliis  : 
they  died  for  their  country,  and  you  live  for  it, 
and  you  have  a  tremendous  work  to  do.  The 
future  of  this  country,  the  ])lacing  of  it  in  the 
columns  of  the  countries  that  are  truest  to  tiod; 
this  is  the  work  of  the  Sisters,  not  only  by  the 
example,  but  also  the  teaching.  What  you  will 
I)lace  in  the  minds  of  these  children  may  be 
needed  some  day  as  the  greatest  of  all  bulwarks 
against  the  spirit  of  bolshevism,  against  the  spirit 
of  anarchy.  You  will  suffer  martyrdom  in  work- 
ing for  these  things  and  some  day  the  ca])  will 
give  place  to  the  halo,  and  the  little  silver  heart, 
tliat  is  now  pressed  against  each  bosom,  there 
deep  in  your  souls  will  God  ])lace  His  Sacred 
Heart  for  your  reward. 

We  praise  the  Fathers  of  .\otre  Dame  for  the 
help  they  have  given  us  and  praise  you,  too,  you 
gfK)d  Sisters,  for  the  help  you  have  given  us,  and 
we  ask  the  little  ynes  that  tluy  will  learn  a  les- 
son of  this  day,  love  of  ( lod  and  love  of  Country  ; 
and  that  ihey  will  keep  these  things  in  their 
hearts  and  will  be  martyrs  in  desire  if  nut  in  fact. 
( lod  bless  you. 

*    *    *  * 

jrix,!-:  j.\.\ii:.s  i-;.  di-ery. 
Resjjonded, — 

"l-'ather  O'Donnell,  you  have  lived  true  to  the 
traditions  of  your  name  and  {>>  tlic  introduclion 
given  yon  by  Mrs.  Jolly. 

"1  cannot  resist  the  temination  to  ])lagiarize 
somewhat  my  old  friend.  Col.  lloynes.  1  often 
heard  the  Colonel  Icil  a  story  under  circum- 
stances such  as  these.  J  believe  he  always  said 
he  felt  so  much  like  the  little  boy  who  fell  into 
(he  sngar  barrel  and  who  said  words  were  not 
at  his  command  to  express  his  appreciation  and 
gratification.  If  I  had  prepared  a  speech.  I  am 
sure  the  introduction  would  have  fiightened  yon 
away.  I'.ut  I  am  not  the  .s|)eaker  of  the  after- 
noon, as  you  all  know.  I  am  merely  here  to  rep- 
resent the  -Ancient  f)rder  of  Hibernians. 

"We  are  assembled  here  today  to  do  honor  to 
the  memory  of  the  Sisters  who  played  such  an 


important  part  in  the  Civil  War.  You  know 
that  the  recognition  that  the  Government  is  giv- 
ing them  today  is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  .Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  under  the  direction  of  Airs.  Jolly. 
As  Father  Cavanaugh  said  this  morning,  it  is 
recognition  that  is  a  little  late  in  coming,  but  it 
does  seem  most  o])i)ortune  at  this  time,  coming 
as  it  does,  at  a  time  when  we  are  celebrating 
Peace  at  the  close  of  the  (Ireat  War.  Perhaps 
we  can  ai^preciate  more  the  great  work  which 
the  Sisters  did  during  the  Civil  War  now  when 
we  are  v.  clcoming  home  the  soldiers,  and  we  are 
vvelcoming  home  the  ladies  who  served  as  Red 
C'ross  nurses.  Perhaiis  the  pefjple  realize  more 
the  suffering  and  the  horrors  of  war ;  and 
are  more  able  to  appreciate  the  great  sacrifice 
made  by  the  Sisters  during  the  war.  So  I  say, 
])trhaps  it  is  a  blessing  in  disguise  that  recogni- 
tion of  this  great  work  done  by  the  Sisters  should 
be  put  otT  until  this  time. 

"It  give  me  i)leasure  to  come  here  and  repre- 
sent that  great  Irish  organization,  the  oldest 
Catholic  orgaviization  in  the  I'nited  States,  the 
.Ancient-  Order  of  Hibernians,  and  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  great  organization  to  assist  in 
doing  honor  to  the  Sisters  from  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross." 

*    *    *  * 

Miss  Ada  K.  Gannon,  when  called  upon,  con- 
fessed herself  unpre])ared  for  a  speech,  but  in  a 
few  words  gracefully  i)aid  a  warm  tribute  to  Mrs. 
jolly,  the  T  libtTnians"  "Mother  Machree." 
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Cardinal's  Residenck 
408  N.  Charles  St. 
Baltimore 

Nuvcinl)er  18,  1919. 

Mv  I)i:ar  Mrs.  Joi.i.y  : — 

His  Eminence  directs  me  to  reply  to  your  esteemed 
letter  of  Xovcmlier  16,  and  say  how  grateful  he  is  to 
you  for  your  very  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  celebra- 
tion at  X'otre  Dame  on  Saturday,  Xoveinber  29.  He 
regrets  to  have  to  decline  your  kind  offer,  luit  trusts 
you  will  understand  the  reason,  because  of  his  age.  If 
t!ie  President  of  the  Notre  Dame  University  would  con- 
sent to  act  as  his  representative  on  the  occasion,  such 
an  acceptance  will  be  most  happy,  since  no  Conununity 
deserves  more  to  lie  present  on  such  an  occasion  as  that 
Community  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  Cardinal  knows 
only  too  well  the  services  rendered  to  the  Government 
by  the  bathers,  Hrothers.  and  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(sgd. )    Albert  E.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Rvan  Jolly, 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


.\i«  iii!i^iior's  I  birsE 
(Iranby  Street 
Boston 

November  22d,  1919. 

Very  Rev.  James  A.  IU'rns,  C.S.C,  Ph.D., 
President,  Notre  Dame  University, 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Dear  Doctor  Burns: — 

I  have  been  informed  by  Mrs-  Ellen  Ryan  Jolly  that 
the  marking  of  the  graves  of  the  nmns  who  served  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  will  take  place  on  November  ,^()th,  and 
I  wish  to  assure  you  that  it  would  indeed  be  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  assist  at  the  ceremony  were  it  at  all 
possilile. 

We  are  all  very  happy  to  sec  that  the  noble  service 
rendered  by  the  good  nuns  for  the  hunor  of  religion 
and  love  of  country  is  not  forgotten,  anil  that  their 
memory  will  be  perpetuated  to  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  future  generations. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Nt., 

(sgd.)    W.  Card.  O'Connell, 

.\bp. — Boston. 


War  Dei'artmext 
Washington 

November  20,  1919. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Jolly  : 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  cordial  letter  of  November  16  and  am  glad  to  know  that  the 
markers  have  arrived  and  that  the  ceremony  of  their  dedication  can  now  be  carried  out.  These 
devoted  nurses  performed  their  services  under  conditions  of  privation  and  danger,  and  their 
splendid  example  was  undoubtedly  an  inspiration  to  women  in  this  war.  Indeed,  but  for  the 
work  done  in  the  Civil  War  hy  women,  the  path  to  service  would  not  have  been  so  plain  and 
our  soldiers  could  not  have  bad  the  care  with  which  the  womanhood  of  .\merica  surrounded 
them  in  P"rance. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go  to  Notre  Dame  for  the  dedication :  I  had  earnestly  hoped  to  be 
able  to  go  because  I  wanted  to  be  present  at  this  service  and  also  because  I  have  wanted  to 
visit  the  University.  Unhappily,  however,  for  the  29th  of  November  I  am  quite  defmitely  en- 
gaged to  be  in  New  York  at  the'  football  contest  between  West  Point  and  Annapolis  which, 
as  you  know,  is  the  annual  competitive  contest  between  the  .Academies  of  the  two  services 
and  is  always  the  great  event  of  the  year  in  the  life  of  those  schools.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  War  always  go  and  my  absence,  even  upon  so  tender  a  mission 
as  the  dedication  service  at  Notre  Dame,  would  not  be  understood. 

Cordially  yours, 

(sgd.)    Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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MARY. 

Elizabeth  Williams,  '19. 

IIM\  (lod  the  I-atlxT  forimd  licr  soul  with  care 
W'liat  gifts  of  love  lie  left  iniprintetl  there: 
A  virgin  soul,  within  wliose  depths  God  placed 
His  spotless  love,  un.-ullied.  undef aced ! 
Mystical  Rose!    our  souls  illuminate 
With  tliy  white  light,  O,  Queen  Immaculate! 


Til]':  lll-LST  (.11-T. 
(A  Mary  Story.) 

J(  iSKi'  i  1 1 X  !•:  Ryax ,'21. 

Till",  lak'  afternoon  sun  light,  creeping 
tliroiigh  the  hranches  of  the  date  pahns,  fell 
in  little,  bright  fantastic  squares  and  dia- 
nionds  on  the  tlonr  of  tlie  long  ])orlico  of  the 
San  Diego  Mission.  To  the  white-haired  i'adre 
Angel,  walking  ii])  and  down,  counting  fervent 
.•\ves  and  Paters  on  worn  brown  beads  it  seemed 
tl^at  there  had  never  been  a  more  beautiful  day, 
even  in  sun-kissed,  deep-bayed  San  Diego.  It 
had  rained  the  day  before  and  the  air  was  sweet 
with  the  scent  of  the  damp  earth,  and,  looking 
through  the  adobe  arches  of  the  portico,  the  Padre 
could  see  the  fresh  green  of  the  date  palms  and 
i)eyon(l  them  tiie  broad  fields  that  were  so  well 
tilled  by  the  Indian  proteges  of  the  mission.  It 
was  a  good  world,  thought  the  Padre,  and  beau- 
tiful, even  as  the  God  who  made  it  was  good  and 
beautiftd.  Hut  nevertheless,  the  I'adre  was 
worried  and  his  usually  calm  step  was  agitated. 
I  le  had  pushed  back  tlie  cowl  of  his  heavy  brown 
habit  and  tiie  white  hair  that  fell  over  on  his 
broad,  deej)ly  lined  forehead  stirred  in  the  cool 
breeze  which  was  the  only  indication  of  Deccm- 
lier  in  this  semi-tropical  land.  The  priest's 
agitation  was  shared  by  practically  everyone  from 
the  monks  to  the  very  Indian  w.)men  cooking 
meal-cakes  and  spicy  Mexican  dishes  in  the  great 
kitchen.  Even  fat  little  Miguel  and  Pablo  making 
nuul  pies  in  the  back  court  yard  vaguely  realized 
that  something  was  wrong  and  their  countenances 
were  as  solemn  as  their  full-moon  dimensions 
wotild  permit. 

And  this  on  Oiristmas  Eve!  True,  the  day 
had  dawned  most  ausi)iciously,  anrl  almost  before 
dawn  the  whole  mission  had  been  abuz  with 
preparations  for  the  next  day.    Unusually  elab- 


orate prejjarations,  even  for  Christmas,  for  the 
Sujierior  of  the  Order  was  expected  to  arrive  in 
time  for  midnight  Mass,  and  w^th  him  he  was 
bringing  the  inuch  talked  of,  mysterious  Scnor 
who  had  come  to  San  hVancisco  two  months  be- 
fore and  had  been  visiting  the  mission  houses 
with  the  Franciscan  Superior. 

Xews  traveled  cjuickly  between  the  Missions, 
and  even  in  southernmost  San  Diego  it  was 
known  tiiat  the  man  was  a  musician  of  note,  and 
that  the  prime  reason  of  his  visit  was  to  see  if 
there  were  any  musicians  at  the  mission  worthy 
of  European  training.  Already  all  the  mission 
v.as  excited  with  reports  from  Santa  Barbara 
that  I'elipe,  a  young  Indian  who,  under  the 
direction  of  the  monks,  had  made  himself  a 
cello,  had  so  delighted  the  stranger  with  his  play- 
ing that  he  had  offered  to  take  him  to  Europe 
for  training.  So  Felipe  was  going  across  the 
ocean  in  a  great,  white-winged  ship;  the  Senor 
musician  would  stop  for  him  on  his  way  back  to 
San  Francisco.  Small  wonder  then  that  the  San 
Diego  Mission  was  in  a  whirl  of  preparation  at 
the  i)rospect  of  having  as  Christmas  guests  both 
the  Superior  and  the  Senor  Moro,  as  the  stranger 
l.cd  given  his  name.  lUit  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  while  the  boys  were  still  cutting  pep- 
])er  boughs  for  the  Chapel,  a  messenger  had 
ridden  uj)  to  the  Mission  with  the  news  that 
Pascual's  mother  was  dying  and  Pascual,  the 
golden-voiced,  the  pride  of  the  Mission,  who  was 
to  have  sung  the  Adestes  h'idelis  at  midnight 
•Mass,  had  ridden  ofif  on  a  journey  that  would  take 
him  almost  to  Los  Angeles.  There  could  have 
l)een  no  worse  tragedy  to  r<"ather  Angel's  way  of 
thinking;  if  something  had  hap])ened  to  the 
Christmas  feast  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  feed 
the  Superior  and  his  guest  on  Indian  cakes  and 
dried  beef  he  would  have  said  an  extra  "Ave"' 
over  the  meagre  fare  and  sat  down  unembar- 
rassed. But  music!  that  was  an  entirely  differ- 
ent matter,  for  .San  Diego  was  the  last  Mission 
tlie  .Senor  would  visit  and  to  have  it  fall  short  of 
all  the  others  would  have  been  a  terrible  blow. 
I'.specially  when  all  the  other  Missions  bad  so  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  for  .Santa  Barbara  was  not 
the  only  posses.sor  of  good  music ;  San  Juan 
Capistrano  had  a  baritone  so  marvelous  that  he 
could  inake  even  the  Padres,  who  heard  him  every 
day,  weep:  .San  Gabriel  had  a  violinist  who,  it 
was  said,  could  make  the  very  birds  ashamed  ;  and 
at  .San  Louis  Phispo  there  was  a  choir  of  Indians 
who  sang  like  angels.   But  .San  Diego  had  little  to 
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fear  from  comparisons  for  was  tlurc  not  Pascual 
whoso  voice  must  have  conic  straij^ht  from 
1  leaven  it  was  so  beautiful,  i  ie  was  to  liave  sung 
the  Adeste  h'idehs  at  mi(hiii;ht  Mass.  ami  Padre 
Angel  had  smiled  happily  in  anticipation  of  the 
moment  when  his  clear  tones  would  fill  the 
C  hapel,  lint  then  the  tragedy  ;  Pascual  gone,  no 
one  to  sing  the  Adeste,  the  guests  expected  any 
n>oment, — no  wonder  the  priest's  steps  were 
agitated  as  he  paced  u])  and  down  the  portico. 

"Padre!"  the  voice  was  so  soft  that  the  priest 
was  uncertain  from  which  direction  it  had  come, 
but  as  he  paused  and  looked  about  incjuiringly,  a 
slender  boy  of  thirteen  came  out  from  behind 
the  clustering  Bougainville  that  clung  to  the  adobe 
arches  of  the  portico.  The  boy's  face  was  ser- 
ious and  he  advanced  hesitatingly  to  where  the 
Padre  stood. 

"Padre,"  he  repeated. 

"Si,  Diego,"  answered  the  ])riest,  "what  is 
w^orrying  you,  my  child?" 

"Oh,  Padre!"  and  the  big  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
"I  have  no  gift  for  the  Nino  Jesus.  Enrique  has 
built  the  stable,  Pascual  made  the  manger,  even 
baby  Pablo  has  gilded  the  star.  Everyone  has 
done  something,  but  I, — I  was  helping  Angelina 
all  the  day  and  I  have  nothing  for  the  Nino 
Jesus." 

"But  there  is  your  loving  service  to  Angelina," 
consoled  the  Padre,  "surely  the  Christ-Child  could 
want  no  better  gift  than  duty  well  done." 

"No,  Padre,"  answered  the  boy  with  the  amaz- 
ing frankness  of  childhood,  "I  did  not  do  it  for 
duty,  I  did  it  because  I  like  Angelina  and  she 
gave  me  cakes  as  a  reward,  and  T  can  not  give 
them  to  the  Christ-Child  for  I  have  eaten  them." 
The  priest  repressed  an  amused  smile  as  he  stood 
for  a  moment  thinking  over  the  situation.  Then 
a  sudden  thought  struck  him. 

"Diego,"  he  asked,  "do  you  know  the  Adeste 
Fidelis  ?" 

"Si,  Padra,"  was  the  eager  response,  "Pascual 
has  taught  it  to  me  and  each  day  we  have 
sung  it  while  we  walked  in  the  field.  Shall  I 
sing  it  for  you.  Padre?"  The  priest  nodded  as- 
sent and  the  child  lifted  up  his  clear  soprano  and 
sang;  utterly  free  from  self-consciousness  he 
stood,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  distant  Orange 
groves,  and  the  Padre  felt  his  eyes  fill  with  tears 
a*  the  sweetness  of  the  childish  voice.  Here  was 
a  substitute  for  Pascual ;  of  course  the  child's 
voice  could  not  equal  the  young  man's  tenor,  but 
it  was  a  good  deal  better  than  nothing. 


"That  is  very  well,  Hiego,"  approved  Padre 
Angel,  "now  listen  attentively.  On  Christmas 
night  the  shepherds  brought  their  finest  lambs 
to  the  manger;  later,  the  kings  brought  rich  gifts 
from  the  east,  ])ul  what  gift  did  the  angels, 
(lod's  own  messengers,  bring?  They  brought 
song  to  the  cril),  they  lifted  up  their  voices  and 
s?ng,  and  that  was  their  gift  on  Christmas  night. 
What  better  gift  could  you  want  for  the  Nino 
Jesus  than  the  gift  the  angels  themselves  gave? 
Go  then,  Diego,  and  tonight  at  the  Ofifertory  you 
shall  sing  the  Adeste  Fidelis  and  it  shall  be  your 
gift  to  the  Nino  Jesus." 

*  *  * 

Natividad  de  Jesus!  whispered  the  happy,  ex- 
cited Indians  as  they  crowded  into  the  low-ceil- 
inged  chapel.  The  scarlet  poinsettas  on  the  altar, 
the  pungent  odor  of  fresh  cut  pepper  boughs,  the 
flicker  of  the  wax  candles  all  meant  but  one 
thing — Natividad  de  Jesus!  Birthday  of  Christ 
irdeed!  The  Su])erior  officiated  at  the  Mass, 
assisted  by  the  prie.sts  of  the  Mission  and  an- 
swered by  the  choir  of  monks  and  Indians.  So 
far  so  good,  thought  Padre  Angel,  watching 
the  ceremonies  from  his  prie  dieu  at  one  side  of 
tlie  sanctuary.  He  could  see  the  crib  at  the  side 
ol  the  Chapel  with  its  carved  figures  and  smiling 
Infant,  and  by  turning  his  head  ever  so  slightly 
he  could  see  the  brown  clad  figures  of  the  monks 
in  the  choir.  The  deep-voiced  Deacon  chanted 
the  Gospel,  and  then  came  the  Ofifertory.  There 
was  a  momentary  silence  after  the  Dominus 
Vobiscum,  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  sputter 
of  the  candles  and  the  whispered  prayers  at  the 
altar.  The  organist  played  the  first  few  notes  of 
thg  Adeste,  but  no  voice  came,  and  Padre  Angel, 
glancing  frantically  at  the  choir,  suddenly  realized 
that  Diego  was  not  there!  Where  was  he? 
Then  a  small  figure  rose  from  its  hidden  kneel- 
ing place  at  the  side  of  the  crib,  and  standing 
there  near  the  blue  cloaked  Mother,  one  hand 
resting  on  the  rough  wood  of  the  manger,  Diego 
sang  the  Adeste  Fidelis.  Clear  as  the  song  of 
a  lark  at  day-break  came  the  voice,  and  surely  no 
angel  at  Bethlehem  poured  forth  more  sublime 
song  than  did  the  slender  boy. 

With  the  first  note  Senor  Moro  raised  his 
handsome  head. 

"Madre  de  Dios !  es  la  voce  de  un  angel !"  he 
gasped,  and  sat  spell-bound  until  the  last  notes 
of  the  first  stanza  died  away.  There  was  a  pause 
before  the  choir  could  take  up  the  chorus,  then, 
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catching  the-  -]>irit  of  the  child,  the  deep-voiced 
men  jjoiireil  fortli  the  "\  enite  Adoreiuus  '  in  a 
great,  welling  volume  of  sound.  Then  came  the 
second  verse,  then  the  third.  The  men  and  women 
wei)t  unreserverdly.  and  even  I'adre  Angel  felt 
slow,  ha])])v  tears  coursing  down  lii>  cheeks. 

.X'atividad  de  Jesus!  m  l  niidniglit  now,  hut  late 
afternoon.  Tireil  out  after  the  ceremonies  of 
the  night  and  the  Masses  which  hegan  at  day- 
break and  did  not  end  until  noon,  the  Su])eri(ir 
had  retired  to  his  room  for  a  prolonged  siesta, 
and  his  example  had  been  followed  by  most  of 
the  household,  from  Senor  Moro  himself  down 
to  the  little  dark-skinned  babies  who  had  yawned 
through  three  Masses  and  now  lay  dozing  in  the 
court  yard.  The  Missit)n  was  very  still,  with  only 
an  occasional  sound  where  the  women  were  i)re- 
j)aring  the  evening's  feast.  Hut  I'adre  Angel 
was  not  resting,  again  he  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  portico  and  again  he  was  disturbed, 
for  his  face  was  agitated  and  he  fingered  his 
i)eads  nervously.  He  had  seen  Diego  but  once 
since  midnight  Mass  and  thai  had  been  when  the 
Superior  had  summoned  the  to  the  room 

where  he  sat  with  Senor  Moro  and  I'adre  An- 
gel, and  had  told  him  that  the  Senor  had  been 
so  i)leased  with  his  singing  that  lu'  had  oti'ered 
t'>  take  him  luirope  f(jr  training.  I'adre  An- 
gel had  seen  the  brown  cheeks  flush  and  the  black 
eyes  shine,  and  although  the  boy  oidy  stam- 
mered. "Si.  i'adre,"  when  asked  whether  he 
would  like  to  go,  he  knew  the  delight  tliat  filled 
the  childish  heart,  ami  he  knew,  loo,  that  ncNcr 
again  |)erhai)s,  would  earth  be  so  near  like  heaven 
\<-  I)iego.  I'.ut  the  I'adre,  whose  whole  life  was 
making  haj)j)iness  for  others  was  not  happy  with 
the  boy.  There  was  a  heavy  weight  upon  his 
heart  and  he  coukl  not  repress  an  occasional  sigh, 
for  he  (listrusterl  the  .Senor  .Moro. 

\ow  the  I'adre  was  a  fair-minded  man  and  if 
ever  he  erred  in  his  judgments  it  was  on  the  side 
of  charity.  Yet  he  suspected  a  man  against  whom 
Ik  knew  nothing,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  Su- 
perior's and  whom  he  had  never  heard  utter  a 
word  that  would  not  well  become  the  holiest  of 
monks.  Neither  was  the  priest  su[)erstitious,  but 
he  couhl  not  keep  from  thinking  of  the  words 
of  the  old  childish  Brother  I..uis,  who  was  too 
feeble  for  anything  but  pottering  about  the  gar- 
den. The  old  monk  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
oracle  by  the  simpler  minded  of  the  Mission  folk. 


and  the  I'adre  had  always  been  anuised  by  his 
1-roverbs  and  prophecies.  Meeting  him  in  the 
h.all  that  morning  after  High  Mass,  he  had  ex- 
changed the  greetings  of  the  day  with  him,  then 
asked : 

"How  do  you  like  the  Senor  Moro.  IJrother?" 
The  old  man  answered  with  a  grunt  and  seemed 
loathe  to  discuss  the  stranger,  but  on  being 
])resse(l  by  the  |)riest  he  finally  growled: 

"La  C  ruz  fue  en  los  ])echos  y  el  diablo  en  los 
hechos,"  then  turned  away  and  refused  to  say 
any  more,  liut  the  old  monk's  jjroverb  only 
strengthened  the  distrust  that  the  first  sight  of 
.Senor's  handsome  face  had  awakened  in  him. 
What  if  he  took  Diego  across  the  sea,  far  from 
the  .Mission  and  there,  while  he  trained  his  beau- 
tiful voice,  let  his  more  beautiful  soul  die?  And 
yet  the  I'adre  was  helpless,  he  had  no  right  to 
say  or  do  anything  that  would  interfere  with  the 
liriglu  future  that  glowed  before  the  bo\',  he  was 
utterly  at  a  loss,  and  could  find  consolation  no- 
where save  in  his  fervent  "Ave  Marias." 

"I'adre."  again  the  soft  voice  interrupted 
Ins  jjrayers,  again  Diego  slii)])ed  from  among  the 
I!ougainvilla,  and  stood  before  the  ])riest ;  his 
eyes  were  wet  and  sliining  and  his  cheeks  ihished 
with  excitement. 

"I'adre,"  he  gasjied,  "listen,  I  must  tell  vou  : 
today  I  went  to  the  Crib,  1  wished  to  thank  the 
rjessed  .Mary  and  the  Nino  Jesus  for  the  great 
thing  that  has  come  to  me,  for,  oh  ]*adre! — how- 
wonder  ful  to  go  across  the  great  sea  and  sing, 
and  grow  rich  and — "  the  boy  sobbed,  then  re- 
covering himself  he  went  on,  "1  knelt  beside  the 
(  rib  and  there  I  fell  aslee]),  for  I  was  very  tired, 
and  then  there  was  a  great  light  and  a  beautiful 
woman  stood  before  me,  her  dress  was  as  white 
as  the  lilies  that  l)loom  at  l'".aster,  and  her  cloak 
was  as  blue  as  the  bay  in  summer  time,  and  her 
face  was  so  beautiful  T  wanted  to  hide  my  eyes, 
but  I  could  not,  then  i  knew  who  she  was  and  I 
cried  "Madre  de  Dios'  and  she  smiled  and  the 
Nino  Jesus  smiled,  too,  and  then  she  spoke  and 
her  voice  was  very  sweet,  but  sad,  I'adre.  And 
she  said  : 

"  'Diego,  do  not  go  across  the  water,  last  night 
you  gave  your  song  to  the  Nino  Jesus  and  he 
smiled  from  his  little  Crib.  Now  make  the  gift 
whole.  Diego,  and  give  the  Nino  Jesus  not  only 
your  song  but  yourself  " — the  tears  were  run- 
ning down  the  boy's  cheeks  now  and  the  Padre's 
own  eyes  were  wet.  "I  cannot  go  with  Senor 
.Musician,  Padre, — I  must  stay  here,  it  is  the  wish 
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of  tlio  mother  of  the  Xiiio  Jesus  and  1  must  obey." 

Slowly,  thankfully,  the  i'adre  raised  his  eyes, 
tliey  met  Diego's  tear-tilled  ones,  the  I'adre  sank 
on  his  knees  and  the  boy  followed  his  example, 
and  together  they  repeated  : 

■■.\ve  Maria,  gratia  plena--" 

And  in  Heaven  the  Nino  Jesus  looked  into  His 
Mother's  eyes  and  smiled — last  night  he  had  re- 
ceived a  gift  like  the  angels',  but  today  he  re- 
ceived a  gift  more  precious  than  even  an  angel 
could  give. 


A  MARY  STORY. 


Mary  McNamara,  '21. 


IT  was  evening  in  Palestine.  David  and  his 
wife,  Sara,  had  just  welcomed  the  weary 
strangers  to  their  simple  repast.  And  now,  in 
the  soft  glow  of  the  candle,  David  and  Sara  and 
their  little  crippled  son  felt  all  worries  and  trials 
fade  away  into  nothingness  as  they  engaged  in 
conversation  with  the  two  strangers.  A  sweet 
and  holy  peace  seemed  to  pervade  the  home.  And 
Sara,  gazing  long  and  earnestly  at  the  young 
woman,  decided  that  she  had  never  seen  a  more 
beautiful,  more  charming  creature  than  this  vis- 
itor ;  while  David,  looking  at  the  young  woman's 
husband,  marveled  at  and  admired  his  kindliness, 
simplicity,  and  love  for  the  young  wife  whom  he 
called  Mary.  By  the  end  of  the  meal  David  had 
learned  that  the  man's  name  was  Joseph,  that 
he  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  that  he  and 
Mary  and  the  young  Child  asleep  in  the  cradle 
had  left  Bethlehem  before  dawn  that  morning 
and  had  stopped  only  when  they  became  too  ex- 
hausted to  travel  longer. 

■'And  we   must   leave   very   early  tomorrow 


though  we  would  fain  enjoy  thy  hospitality  long- 
er,"  Josejjh  said  in  his  grave  and  kindly  v(jice, 
"for  our  business  is  urgent." 

Then,  David  thought  of  a  table  he  was  con- 
structing in  his  workshop  and  invited  Joseph  out 
to  examine  it.  And  Mary,  hearing  a  faint  stir  in 
the  direction  of  the  cradle,  led  the  little  cripple 
and  his  mother  over  to  the  Infant. 

"Long  has  the  boy  been  desiring  to  see  thy 
Child,"  spoke  Sara,  "but  I  feared  to  disturb 
His  sleep." 

Mary  gazed  into  the  boy  Abram's  eager,  wistful 
face  and  her  own  countenance  grew  inexpressibly 
tender.  Impulsively,  she  gathered  him  in  her 
arms  and  carried  him  over  to  the  cradle.  And 
the  three  gazed  at  the  smiling  Infant.  Sara  no- 
ticed that  the  mother  seemed  as  full  of  wonder 
and  reverential  awe  as  she  and  her  son.  Mary 
bent  over  and  kissed  the  Babe,  then  kissed  little 
Abram,  carried  him  to  bed,  and  returned  to  her 
Child. 

The  next  morning,  Sara  was  awakened  by 
Abram's  happy  cries.  She  beheld  him  running 
around  the  room  and  crying,  "Mother,  do  you 
not  see  that  I  can  run  and  play  like  other  chil- 
dren? Let  us  call  Father  and  tell  him  and  oh, 
we  must  thank  the  beautiful  stranger  called  Mary, 
and  the  dear  Child  because  I  know  they  made 
me  well.  When  the  lovely  Mary  kissed  me  I 
felt,  oh,  so  very  strong,  but  I  did  not  know  I 
could  walk  until  this  morning!" 

The  happy  parents  and  their  son  knocked  at 
the  strangers'  door  in  vain,  but  gazing  out  of  the 
eastern  window  they  saw  Mary  with  the  Infant, 
riding  upon  an  ass  and  Joseph  walking  at  the  side. 
And  it  seemed  to  the  three  silent  watchers  at  the 
window  that  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  formed  an 
aureole  of  light  about  the  figures  of  the  Infant 
and  Mary  and  Joseph. 


SNOW. 

KaTHERINE  DtJFFY,  '23. 

ONCE,  when  I  was  seven,  I  pressed  my  nose  against  the  pane, 
And  watched  the  gray,  gray  skies  drip  gray,  gray  rain. 
And  as  I  was  watching  the  drops  make  little  lakes, 
The  snow  came  softly  drifting,  in  great  big  lazy  flakes. 

And  I  wondered  as  I  pressed  my  face  so  close  against  the  pane. 

How  a  thing  so  ugly  as  that  drizzling  rain, 

Could  change  so  swiftly  and  softly  that  I  didn't  know, 

Into  such  a  pure  delight,  as  those  drifting  flakes  of  snow. 
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BLESSED  MARY  A'l"  THE  CRIB. 


Cecelia  W'olter,  '21. 

AGNES  ANJOU'S  father  was  not  a  Catho- 
lic, and  her  mother  was  not  a  very  zealous 
one,  but  Agnes  had  extraordinary  faith  for 
a  child.  She  had  been  taught  her  religion  by  a 
devoted  grandmother  who  had  since  died.  The 
center  of  her  devotion  was  the  Blessed  Mother 
a^  the  Crib,  and  the  Infant  Jesus. 

On  this  particular  Christmas  day,  many  years 
ago,  when  all  the  world  should  have  been  cele- 
brating the  birthday  of  its  Redeemer,  Agnes  was 
forbidden  by  her  father  to  attend  Mass  because 
of  a  severe  snow  storm.  She  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  church  just  for  a  visit  to  the 
Crib.  Her  father  refused  her,  more  because  of 
his  obstinacy  than  for  real  concern  for  her  health 
and  comfort. 

"No  daughter  of  mine  will  go  out  in  snow 
four  feet  high  to  pray  before  lumps  of  clay,"  he 
stormed.  "Look  to  your  mother,  child,  she  is 
content  to  remain  away,  why  can't  you  be." 

"Oh,  Father,  please.  I  feel  as  though  my 
Blessed  Mother  were  calling  im-.  That  is  why  I 
wish  to  go." 

"I  have  said  you  will  not  go  and  ycni  shall 
obey  me." 

Later,  when  her  father  was  preoccuiiied,  this 
biave  little  ten  year  old  girl  set  out  for  church, 
rndaunted  by  fear  of  the  storm  outside  or  the 
wrath  of  her  father.  But  she  was  soon  missed, 
and  her  stern  parent  set  out  for  church  in  a  rage. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Mr.  Anjou  entered 
a  Catholic  church.  At  first  he  was  overcome 
with  awe  to  see  his  little  daughter  devoutly 
praying  at  the  crib.  But  soon  his  false  pride  and 
anger,  returned  and  he  strode  up  the  aisle. 

Agnes  turned  as  she  heard  the  heavy  footsteps 
and  saw  her  father  approaching  her.  She  stepped 
back  among  the  statues  by  the  crib.  Her  father 
raise<l  his  arm  to  snatch  her,  but  dropped  it  as 
though  it  were  lead.  The  clay  image  of  the 
I'.lessefl  Mother  had  put  a  protecting  arm  about 
the  little  girl. 

Agnes'  father  was  converted  and  Ikt  mother 
became  very  ardent  in  the  faith. 

And  so,  through  all  time  up  to  the  present 
time,  it  has  never  been  heard  that  anyone  who  fled 
U'  Her  frir  protection  was  left  unaided. 


••TO.M'S  CHKLSTMAS  GIFT. 


.\i.ice  Johnson,  '21. 

UroX  the  altar  the  candle  flames  leaped  and 
glowed  as  though  wishing  a  "Merry  Christ- 
mas '  to  each  who  entered.  Jt  was  a  small 
church  in  the  little  town  of  Dover,  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  New  Hampshire  hills.  The  church 
radiated  the  Christmas  spirit  and  the  dark  cedar 
and  crimson  poinsettas  lent  their  beauty  to  the 
celebration  of  this  great  feast. 

At  one  side  of  the  sanctuary  stood  the  crib, 
soft  in  the  glow  of  colored  lights  and  tall  white 
candles.  It  was  after  Mass  and  the  people  were 
leaving  the  church  quickly  and  quietly. 

In  the  front  pew  knelt  two  small  boys,  one 
gazing  with  unseeing  eyes  straight  ahead  of  him 
and  the  other  looking  curiously  at  the  wonders  of 
the  crib. 

Long  and  earnestly  little  Tom  prayed  that  the 
Llessed  .Mother  would  give  him  his  sight. 

"Jim,  take  me  over  to  the  crib,  will  you,"  he 
whispered. 

"Sure,  conic  on  over  this  way,"  Jim  replied 
sympathetically. 

Carefully  he  guided  Tom  over  to  the  crib. 

"There  is  the  Blessed  Mother  over  there  hold- 
ii  g  the  Infant  and  St.  Joseph  is  standing  beside 
her.  The  kings  and  shepherds  are  kneeling  in 
adoration.  Above  them  are  the  angels  and  the 
stars  up  on  the  very  top." 

Bowing  his  head,  the  little  boy  prayed  fer- 
vently, "Oh,  Blessed  Mother,  please  let  me  see 
the  crib  just  for  one  teny- weeny  minute." 

.'\s  he  finished  he  saw  standing  before  him  a 
beautiful  lady  who  seemed  to  say,  "Look,  1 
Tom,  it  is  over  this  way." 

Tom  looked  and  to  his  astonishment  he  could 
discern  light  and  then  things  seemed  to  take 
form,  he  saw  the  crib  and  all  of  its  beautiful  fig- 
ures. "Yes."  he  whispered,  "I  see,  I  really  see 
i-  all." 

He  shut  his  eyes  tight  that  he  might  keep  the 
memory  bright  as  he  had  seen  it.  Then  Jim  said, 
"Do  you  want  to  go?" 

Tom  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about  him. 
Coulrl  it  really  be  possible,  or  was  it  all  a  dream ! 
Yes,  but  he  did  see,  there  was  the  crib,  the  tall 
white  altar,  the  statues  and  the  people  who  had 
not  left  the  church.  Truly,  the  Blessed  Mother 
had  given  him  his  sight. 
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VACATION  VS.  HOME. 

Custom  has  seen  fit  to  surround  the  year's 
greatest  festal  day  with  an  artificial  halo  of  en- 
chantment. For  months  the  schuol-girl  has  sub- 
sisted on  the  hope  of  a  Christmas  vacation  of 
unalloyed  pleasure ;  a  pleasure  so  foreign  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  existence,  and  one  hitherto 
unexperienced,  that  she  might  easily  be  visiting 
another  planet  instead  of  her  own  home. 

On  the  appointed  day  doors  are  unlocked  and 
thrown  open,  and  into  the  joys  of  the  waiting 
world  advances  the  expectant  school-girl  host. 
Mow  much  joy  and  happiness  is  there  in  the 
world  this  day!  Not  only  the  arriving  army  of 
homecomers,  but  the  welcomers  already  there  re- 
joice in  the  reunion !  Parties  and  dances,  din- 
ners and  theaters  don't  signify  quite  so  much  as 
they  did  three  months  ago ;  just  being  home  with 
father  and  mother  is  a  party  in  itself!  If  the 
weeks  of  vacation  are  so  precious  to  the  school- 
girl visitor,  how  much  would  they  mean  to  those 
who  have  missed  her  presence  during  the  past 
months  ? 

Christmas  is  the  feast  when  the  family  is  to- 
gether, not  the  best  day  of  the  world  to  "go 
somewhere."  Two  thousand  years  ago  a  little 
family  established  the  precedent,  and  ever  since 
Christmas  has  been  a  day  for  the  family. 


A  POEM. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  Litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  as  a  poem?  It  is  a  poem 
of  wonderful  sublimity.  Poetry  is  defined  as  the 
embodiment  in  appropriate  language  of  beautiful 
or  high  thought,  emotion,  or  imagination.  It  is 
also  characterized  by  picturesque  phrases  and 
figures  of  speech,  which  contain  in  a  very  few 


brief  unrds  a  wealth  uf  iina<;cr\-  and  sublime 
thought  or  emotion. 

The  Litany  of  Loretto  possesses  these  (|ualities 
in  a  rare  degree.  It  is  a  poem  of  sublime  praise 
to  ( )ur  Lady;  each  invocation  is  a  verse,  which 
could  be  elaborated  into  a  paragraph  or  tiieine  in 
])r()se ;  and  tiie  ever-recurring  refrain  is  "Pray 
for  us." 

The  Holy  \'irgin  is  styled  "Mystical  Rose." 
She  is  the  most  beautiful  flower  in  the  garden  of 
Cod,  sending  up  the  sweet  perfume  of  her  pure 
and  ardent  soul  as  incense  in  His  sight;  adorning 
the  earth  with  her  beauty,  filling  all  around  her 
with  her  fragrance.  "Mystical  Rose!"  since  her 
loveliness  is  spiritual,  pouring  itself  out  for  the 
Divinity  in  mystic  manner.  "Tower  of  David," 
the  fortress  rising  up  from  the  Royal  Psalmist. 
"Tower  of  Ivory,"  the  fortification  and  bulwark 
of  Purity!  "House  of  Gold."  Gold  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  purest  metal,  the  proper  gift  of 
kings : — Mary  is  pure  gold,  earth's  most  precious 
possession,  a  most  perfect  gift  to  God!  "Morn- 
ii.g'  Star"  ;  how  beautiful  is  the  morning  star  with 
a  beauty  of  sereneness  and  peace,  a  beacon  of 
hope.  "Gate  of  Heaven"  in  deed  and  in  truth  ;  for 
through  her  consent  the  Son  of  God  took  flesh 
"and  dwelt  amongst  us."  And  through  her  in- 
tercession, do  we  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  "Mirror  of  Justice" — Mary's  soul  per- 
fectly reflecting  the  Holy  Will  of  God.  "Vessel 
of  Singular  Devotion"  into  whom  God  has 
poured  His  graces  and  His  own  Son ;  out  of 
whom  we  can  draw  consolation  and  aid.  "Cause 
of  our  joy"  the  whole  story  of  Bethlehem  in  a 
breath. 

Have  regard  to  the  poetic  imagery  of  the  Lit- 
any of  Loretto ;  and  you  will  find  fresh  and  un- 
imagined  beauties  in  it  with  each  repetition.  It 
is  in  truth  a  "Spiritual  Vessel,"  disclosing-  ever 
new  depths  and  sublime  heights. 


THE  INVASION 

Great  books,  new  books,  old  books,  note  books, 
text  books,  and  prayer  books,  all  enter  Saint 
Mary's  in  annual  procession.  And  now  has 
come  another.  Descending  from  the  old  Family 
"Fotygraf"  Album,  through  a  strange  process  of 
evolution  ;  thoroughly  modernized  and  disguised, 
we  have  it, — The  Memory  Book.  Under  Notre 
Dame's  blue  and  gold  or  Saint  Mary's  white  and 
blue,  it  has  boldly  entered. 
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W'liat  is  this  Memory  Rook  adorning  the  hook 
shelves  and  tables  of  the  college?  It  differs  as 
do  the  characteristics  of  its  makers.  One  re- 
sembles an  anthology  of  the  Home  Town  New  s- 
paper, while  another  is  fashioned,  seemingly,  aft- 
er the  stationer's  book  of  sample  calling  cards. 
1  he  more  conservative  arc  in  reality  mere  j)ho- 
tograpli  albums,  but  some  assume  an  historical 
or  autobiographical  attitude.  A  few  are  purely 
statistical — tracing  authentically  the  owner's  life 
from  the  cradle  to  graduation,  a  prolonged 
process.  The  student's  Memory  Book  is  a  story 
of  bulletin  notes,  sung  in  nineties,  illustrated  by 
tl.emes  and  examination  blanks.  The  theatre 
and  dance  programs  have  found  immortality  and 
publicity  in  the  young  and  frivolous  memory 
books,  when  others  see  tliemselves  as  the  author 
saw  them.    Often  a  revelation. 

But  history  doth  repeat  itself,  and  looking  into 
the  future  of  the  Memory  Book,  we  see  it 
tucked  away  carefully  with  its  precursor,  the 
I'hotograph  Album,  yielding  much  amusement  to 
future  generations  who  jjce])  into  "grandmoth- 
er's Memory  Book." 


L.X.ST  MIXUTE  SHOPPI.N'G. 

It  was  the  afternoon  before  Cliristmas  and  I 
was  busy  sending  off  a  few  belated  gifts  when 
the  j)hone  rang  and  Uncle  John  said  in  the 
n^ost  distres.sed  voice,  "Mary,  can  you  come 
down  town?   I'm  in  a  dreadful  fix." 

".Surely,  I'll  come  Uncle  John,  I  will  meet  you 
at  Hanson's  in  half  an  liotn.'' 

i  had  a  million  things  1  had  planned  to  do  but 
if  I  could  be  of  any  service  to  my  beloved  uncle 
the  rest  could  wail,  rronipdv  at  fmn-  1  met  him, 
a  most  distressed  and  worried  looking-  individ- 
ual. 

"Mary,  I'm  trying  to  buy  presents  and  1  don't 
know  what  to  get,  I'm  simply  l)ewildered." 

L'nde  John  is  an  old  bach  and  his  presents 
have  l)een  a  standing  joke  in  the  family  for 
years.  He  always  gave  each  and  everyone  money 
but  we  "kidded"  him  so  nnuli  the  year  before 
about  his  exquisite,  gifts  that  the  p(K)r  man  was 
desperately  trying  to  find  something  for  each  one 
of  his  tormentors. 

"Mary,  tell  me  what  to  get,  I'm  nearly  crazy. 
I  drm't  know  what  women  want.  Now  there's 


y(.ur  niotlier,  what  would  she  like?  Don't  sto]) 
at  price,  the  best  is  none  too  good  for  her. 

"Mother  wants  a  ])retty  bag,  come  over  to  the 
notion  dejiartment." 

■'!  want  to  look  at  your  bags,  please." 

'Jhe  clerk  showed  us  a  gorgeous  array 
Uncle  John  ])icked  the  prettiest  and  most  ex- 
liensive  bag  in  the  case.    "How's  this,  Mary?" 

"O!  that's  a  beauty,  Uncle  John.'' 

"All  right  we'll  take  it." 

"Well,  one  i)resent  bought,  now  for  June's." 
-Aun't  June  is  his  youngest  and  favorite  sister  so 
1  knew  it  must  be  something  extra  nice. 

"1  heard  her  say  yesterday  that  she  would  give 
anything  for  a  new  traveling  bag." 

"All  right,  ovei  to  the  leather  goods  then." 

1  le  chose  a  beauty,  completely  fitted  in  the 
latest  fashion  in  ivory.  1  almost  wished  I  was 
.\unt  June. 

.\nd  so  we  went  from  place  to  place  until  we 
had  a  present  for  each  of  the  grown-ups  and 
tl'.en  we  went  to  the  children's  department.  Uncle 
John  was  just  like  a  youngster,  he  wanted  every- 
thing he  saw.  We  bought  a  big  doll  that  talked 
for  baby  lielen,  a  rocking  horse  for  Bob,  a  sol- 
dier-suit for  Tom,  a  wonderful  sled  that  stears 
for  Jim,  skates  for  Jane,  why  I  thought  he  would 
never  stop  buying.  At  last  he  was  satisfied  and 
we  started  for  home.  Uncle  John  beaming  "My 
that  was  fun,  I  feel  like  a  real  .Santa  C'laus,  I'll 
never  give  money  again.'' 

C.KRALDINF.'S  PRAYER. 

Makiiia  (iiaulAKI),  '22. 

^'TwiiiidiT  why  they  say  siicli  tilings" 
1     And  ( icT.'ildinc  lieavcd  a  sigh: 
"'Hu-yAc  told  nic  Santa  brings  us  toys," — 
'I  lien  ,1  tear  (hT)i)|io<l  from  her  eye. 

"  riiey  call  it  Christmas, — 1  h'lieve 
'Cause  Christ  was  horn  that  day. 
.So  please  (lod,  send  dear  .Santa  Clans 
'!"()  hring;  toys  'round  this  way. 

.My  mama  and  daddy,  too, 

Until  live  up  in  the  sky  ; 
And  though  they're  happy  there  with  God, 

Somehow,  I  have  to  cry. 

.Vow,  won't  you  help  to  make  me  glad. 

And  send  a  gift  to  me? 
I'd  like  a  doll  with  eyes  of  blue. 

Like  mania's  used  to  i)e. 
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GLEANINGS. 


— During  tlu'  niontli  tlie  following  sonnons 
were  given  in  the  community  church :  Nov.  9, 
"Duty  Towards  God  and  Country,"  l)y  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Gallagher,  C.S.C. ;  Ncn'.  U),  "IVnance," 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rurke,  C.S.C. 

— Tlianksgiving  ])rivileges  this  year  exceeded 
the  limits  prescribed  in  the  past. — on  Wednes- 
day the  students  who  remained  at  St.  Mary's 
were  permitted  to  shop  in  South  l^)end  and  to 
lunch  at  the  Robertson  tea-room. 

— St.  Mary's  and  Notre  Dame  threw  down 
their  bars,  as  the  students  of  the  latter  witnessed 
their  first  Notre  Dame  football  game.  The  date, 
November  15,  1919,  will  hold  conspicuous  place 
in  the  minds  as  well  as  in  the  memory  of  the  St. 
Mary's  girls. 

— On  November  12,  the  first  year  class  in 
Journalism  visited  the  newspaper  offices  in  South 
Bend. 

— On  December  8,  Solemn  High  Mass  was 
celebrated  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gallagher,  C.S.C. 
in  the  community  church.  Assistants  at  the  Mass 
were  the  Revs.  James  McElhone,  C.S.C,  Deacon  ; 
and  W.  R.  Connor,  C.S.C,  sub-deacon.  The 
sermon  of  the  day  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Cor- 
nelius Hagerty,  C.S.C. 

— Mrs.  Clara  Clendenen-Tippy,  Durham,  N. 
C,  a  former  student,  called  recently  at  St. 
Mary's. 

— Sunday,  November  23,  those  who  took  the 
"morning  walk"  were  allowed  to  promenade  on 
the  new  asphalt  road.  According  to  an  old  cus- 
tom, the  girls  made  three  wishes  to  initiate  the 
new  Niles  Highway. 

— November  brought  many  "old  girls"  back  to 
St.  Mary's.  Among  these  were:  Helen  Mills, 
Catherine  Cunningham,  Agnes  Connelly,  Helen 
Holland,  Mildred  Crull,  Margaret  Sullivan,  Mar- 
garet Conner,  Margaret  Elbel,  Grace  Montgom- 
ery, Chicago. 

— Silvio  Scionti,  concert  pianist,  and  critic  at  the 
Chicago  Conservatory,  gave  an  unusually  classi- 
cal recital  here,  November  23.  A  highly  appre- 
ciative audience  was  delighted  by  his  interpreta- 


tion of  tlu'  r>rahm  Sonata  in  h"  .Minor.  It  was 
masterfully  played,  both  musically  and  technical- 
ly, and  revealed  a  depth  of  musical  understanding 
found  only  in  a  true  artist.  In  a  group  of  Chopin 
Preludes,  Mr.  Scionti  showed  genuine  individual- 
ity and  great  sympathy  of  feeling.  The  Liszt 
"Eroika''  was  a  fitting  and  powerful  closing  num- 
ber. 

— Tuesday  afternoon,  November  25,  a  numljer 
of  the  students  went  to  Chicago  to  attend  the  St. 
Mary's-Notre  Dame  club  dance,  which  was  the 
big  afTair  of  the  season  for  the  students. 

— The  inimitable  Juniors  presented  a  modern 
rendition  of  Mrs.  Jarley's  Wax  Works.  Mrs. 
Jarley  afforded  a  hilarious  evening  with  her 
iniique  display. 

— "Visiting  Celebrities"  are  not  altogether  a 
novelty  at  Saint  Mary's,  but  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore the  memory  of  our  recent  visitor  fades, — if 
indeed  it  ever  does.  This  memory  is  especially 
dear  to  the  Seniors  and  Juniors  who  were  privil- 
eged to  meet  and  entertain  Mrs.  Aline  Kilmer. 
Mrs.  Kilmer  spent  three  days  at  Saint  Mary's, 
November  22,  23,  and  24.  Saturday  was  per- 
haps the  most  precious  to  the  Seniors  and  Juniors 
by  reason  of  the  aforementioned  privilege  of 
meeting  her  on  this  day.  Sunday  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Kilmer  addressed  "Saint  Mary's  ensemble"  in 
Saint  Angela's  Hall.  She  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Chas.  L.  O'Donnell,  C.S.C.  The  most  delight- 
ful part  of  the  lecture,  the  subject  of  which  was 
"Contemporary  Women  Poets  I  Know,"  was 
.AFrs.  Kilmer's  recitation  of  a  few  of  her  own 
beautiful  ])oems.  Monday  was  a  red  letter  day 
in  the  calendar  of  the  poetry  class  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  the  listeners  to  Mrs.  Kilmer's 
talk  on  "Contemporary  Catholic  Women  Poets." 

— The  students  who  remained  at  school  for 
Thanksgiving  enjoyed  a  dance  in  St.  Angela's 
Hall  on  Tuesday  night. 

— The-  vocal  class  gave  an  afternoon  musical 
on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  An  informal  program  was 
presented  and  refreshments  were  served  at  the 
close  of  the  afternoon. 

— On  the  evening  of  November  9,  the  Fourth 
Academics  gave  a  very  entertaining  evening  to 
the  rest  of  the  students.    Two  clever  sketches 


ST.    MARY'S  CHIMES 


on  •■'riu'  Modorn  St.  Mary's  Girl"  and  "The  St. 
.Mar\".s  (;irl  of  the  Future,"  were  very  success- 
fully given.  A  farce,  "Every  Girl  in  the  Fourth 
.Academic  Class,"  was  next  on  the  program  and 
displayed  nuich  originality  and  ability.  .Miss 
I'lorence  Guthrie  gave  a  very  beautiful  vocal 
selection.  The  entertainment,  although  prepared 
in  a  short  time,  was  one  of  tlic  best  of  the  year 
and  much  credit  is  due  the  I'"()urth  .Academics. 

— On  the  evening  of  Xovem])er  21,  Marv  I'ick- 
ford  came  to  us  in  the  character  of  Judy  in 
■'Daddy  Long-I.egs."  The  delightful  and  clever 
l)(>rtrayal  of  the  impulsive,  generous-hearted  and 
lovable  Judy  won  both  smiles  and  tears  from  her 
appreciative  audience. 

— Congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  the  fu- 
ture St.  Mary's  extends  in  resi)onse  to  the  mar- 
riage announcements  of  Margaret  .Agnes  Con- 
nor to  Mr.  George  Richard  Welch,  Wilmington. 
Illinois;  Josephine  Victoria  Wray  to  Mr. 
Maurice  V.  .Smith,  Shelbyville,  Indiana;  Mar- 
garet i')urness  Downs  to  Raljjh  Joseph  Callen- 
tine,  Delavan,  Wisconsin. 

—  Doll  dressing  ff)rmed  the  special  feature  of 
tlie  recent  meetings  of  the  Slate  Clubs. 

—  lienediction  of  the  iUessed  Sacrament  is  all 
the  more  impressive  since  we  have  congrega- 
tional singing. 

— December  IX  marks  tiie  beginning  of  the 
Christmas  holidays,  time  ])revious  to  which  has 
been  recorded  down  to  the  miiuites  and  half 
seconds. 

— On  the  evening  of  December  1.  tiie  senior 
Domestic  .Scic-nce  students  gave  their  "Christmas 
Dinner"  with  Sister  M.  ("laudia  as  guest  of  hon- 
or. 1  he  color  sclieme  in  decoration  was  lavender 
and  orange,  a  center-piece  of  chrysanthemuiiiv 
completed  the  artistic  efifect.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  the  courses  were  deliriously  ap|)etizing.  All 
persons  (  f)  in  need  of  a  good  lK)Usekeeper,  ai)i)l\ 
at  once. 

— A  sfjug  recital  of  unusual  merit  was  given 
on  Xovember  IK.  by  Fthelynde  Smith,  .American 
artist  with  a  mtjst  pleasing  soprano  voice  of  ex- 
ce|»tionaI  range  of  voice  anrl  of  charming  j)er- 
sonality.  Miss  Smith's  program  was  one  of  the 
most  instructive  that  it  has  been  the  i)rivil(ge  of 


tiie  students  to  hear.  Iler  inimitable  presenta- 
tion of  "Children's  Songs"  was  especially  en- 
joyed, while  her  dramatic  rendition  of  the 
".S])ring  Song"  from  Cadman's  Opera  Shanezvis, 
was  dee])ly  appreciated. 

(  )n  the  evening  of  December  S,  the  following 
])rogram  was  presented  ])y  the  Department  of  Fx- 
pression. 

".\  Visiting  Peer"   M.  Kennedy 

"Penrod's  .Affliction"   jM.  Ryan 

.Ave  Maria   Gounod-Bach 

I'iolins — Misses  L.  Gleason,  C.  Burki 
Piano — M.  Purman 

(a)  "What  Jack  Said"  / 

,   -  M.  Buckley 

( 1) )  "I  lie  I  rain  Caller'  ) 

"Voice  From  a  Far  Country"   M.  Carr 

"Mrs.  Casey  on  Lawn  Tennis"   E.  Messf.ij, 

Tlie  .Swallows   Carl  Schield 

I'iolins — .MissKS  .M.  Bi.a.nco,  11.  Cami'HELI, 
M.  Cami'hkll 

"Tlie  Mallot's  Ma.stcrpicce"   H.  Minahan 

"Lucille  Gets  Ready  l"~or  a  Dance"  . .  . .  K.  Schmalzried 

Miss  .\i.u  !•;  Kkrnan,  Directress. 


— Conscription  b\  Death  has  jio  age  limit, 
young  and  old  alike  are  subject  to  its  call.  Dur- 
ing the  month,  vSt.  Mary's  mourned  the  loss  of 
several  members  of  the  Community, — Mother  M. 
I'ethlehem  at  one  time  Mistress  of  Novices  and  a 
member  of  the  council ;  Sister  M.  Eutropia,  for 
years  head  of  the  Department  of  Spanish;  Sister 
M.  .Alexis,  Community  .Arciiivist,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  harmony  classes  in  St.  .Maiy's 
Conservatory  of  Music;  Sisters  AT.  Victoria  and 
M.  (ienerosa.  as  valiant  soldiers  had  fought 

tlu-  g(K)d  fight  :  willing  and  ready  they  awaited 
the  service  reward,  the  Crown  of  Fife. 

— I^lizabetli  Fongley  of  .Soulb  llend.  Academic 
(  lass  of  '20,  in  a  short  si)ace  fulfilled  a  long- 
time, her  death  occurring  on  December  8.  To 
her  bereaved  relatives,  St.  Mary's  faculty  and 
students  offer  heartfelt  symjiathy.  Sympathy  is 
also  extended  to  Katlierine  Ramsey  on  the  death 
of  Iier  father,  and  to  Bertlia  Joel  on  the  loss  of 
her  mother,  new>  of  which  recently  came  to  St. 
.Marv's. 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
mporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

I 

We  make  nnd  keep  in  stock  every  class 
of  groods  required  by  different 
Religious  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 
Lake,  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 

CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.    As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best'   trade ;   for   the   custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful    fitting   and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

11  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Relatives  and  friends 
of    Notre    Dame  and 
St.     Mary's  students 
who    desire    to  keep 
posted   on  University 
and   Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month ;  two 
months    or   more,  35 
cents    a    month ;  one 
year,    $4;     by  mail, 
postage  paid   cash  in 
advance. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

K.stimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

.•510  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  St.s. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Priests'  All>s,                  Priests'  Supplies, 
liiretta.x.  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 

(LINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 

'liver  Opera  House  Bldg.    Personal  Attention 

n(t;„.       Home  5842         t>    -j        Home  S702 
O*^"       Bell  886              ^'^^'^'^""Bell  3.=i61 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

HE    1.   W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXaUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Office  Residence 
ell    Phone  689             Bell  Phone  1162 
(ome  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coflfees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 

(jpp.  r^ost  *jmce 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Pboto  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


WeBeper  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cul 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S, 
131   North   Michigan   Street  ' 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


Tin;  WiiiTi;  I  lousi-:  ; 

WASHINGTON  i 

.1/3'  dear  Mr.  Secretary:  \ 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  cles])itc  tlic  iimisual  burdens  imposed  iijxin  onr 
lieople  by  the  war  tliey  have  maintained  tlicir  schools  and  otlier  agencies  of  ' 
education  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  continued 
tliroughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  tlie  draft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  of?  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  affecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues there  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of 
the  higlicst  and  most  thonuigli  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After 
the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of 
imhistrial.  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  prei)aration  on  the  jjart  of  all  the  people.  /  would  therefore  urge 
that  the  people  continue  to  give  generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all  grades 
and  that  the  schools  adju.<;t  themselves  as  uisely  as  possible  to  the  new  conditions 
to  the  end  that  no  hoy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  because 
of  the  war  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  can  only  he  llirough 
the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 

Cordially  and  .'^incereiy  yours, 

WOODROW  V/ILSON. 

lif)N.  I*"ranki.ix  K.  Lank, 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

came  to 

"Mirror"  Candles  sold  here  exclusively. 

D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

CHAS.  H.  NIES 

1    TCoCT  ipiiun  L^Tli^^lol 

216  W.  Washington  Ave..  South  Bend 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Electric  | 
Appliances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economical 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  dainty 
luncheons.   No  waste  of  time  or  heat 

— clean  and  safe.  u 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors   Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER&SON 

Opposite  Postofflce, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 

Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BIOND.  IND. 

BOTH      PIIONBS  850 

IliivlcB    lyuundry    <:<>.,    2.110-51  Cottase 
<.rove  Avo.,  (^hlriiKo,  f'hone 
Coliimct  1970. 

St«rllnK  Sllrrr  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
em. 

NtrrlInK  Sliver  2  and  4-Pln  Seta. 
Stcrllnic  Silver  and  Enamel  Cuff  Links. 
UOSARY  HEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOUTH    BEND,  INDIAIVA 

OPTOMETRY 

^J^^^^               OPTO— Eye. 
'UW^',-'.,         METRY— to  Measure 

DR.  JOHN  H.  El.IilS,  Optotnetrlat. 

Sultfl  512,  .1.  M.  S.  IJulldlns, 
South    Bend,  Indiana. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

I IVI  PORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Tour  Business.    E}stabli8hed  1861  ' 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce,  ' 
Mustard,  Porl^  and  Beans, 

Etc.  ' 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ' 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.  ; 

Mobiles  Motto: 

ITTAKESTHE       /         Tl  A  T 
TO  MAKE  THE        I      J    ^  V 
AND  PAYS  THE      )       |  \ 
TOSELLTHE          )       1  Ml 
And  it  Tastes  the     I   U  MA\J  A 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Bell  Phone  602           Home  Phone  965 

National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENTi,  INDIANA 

McCray 
Refrigerator  Co, 

IJullders  of  refrigerators  of 
fill  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

flG7  Mill  Street.  Kl!:]VDAI..L.VII..L.E:,  IND. 

Yellow  Taxicab  and  > 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Michigan  St.  and  Colfax  Avenue  J 
Bell  Phones           Home  Phones  i 
514  6515 
22  6022 

CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Mary's,  for 
one  or  two  Pas.sengers,  $1.00,  and  60o 
for  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Passenger 
rate.s.     Seven   Passenger  Cars  for  all 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 

Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Onicc:— Yard  and   Mill,   S.  Michigan 
St..  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend.  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Home  Phone,  1474           Bell  Phone,  660 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOH,  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER 

820  EAST  COLFAX  AVBNUBI. 

jgSSSI^S^    Eyes  Examined 

^^r-               ""^^^    CU.!.e«  Properly  Filled 
'w          V^^^V*    ;  OI'TICIANS 

'           2.10  S.  Mich.  St. 

-                         E«t.  1900         Both  Phones 

Hollingfworth-Turner  Co. 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 

83 1  South  Main  St.     South  Bend.  Ind. 

Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
Science,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
cial School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 

CATALOGUES    ON    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


Midwinter  Showing  of  Philippine  Lingerie 

A  complete  wardrobe  includes  dainty  hand-made  lingerie  from  the  Philippines. 
Exquisitely  fine  in  materials  and  in  the  embroidery  designs  used  to  decorate  them,  these 
garments  are  delicate  bits  of  finery  which  contribute  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  wearer. 
.\  full  line  of  gowns  and  chemises  is  available  here  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.08  to  $5.95. 
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EPTPII.A.NY. 
Hkrnice  O'Mw.iA. 

SILVER  and  gold 
The  Heaven-kindled  light 
Lay  on  the  lowly  place ; 
A  beacon  day  and  night, 
Unwavering,  yet  mild. 
As  Israel's  pillar  shone. 
So  too  His  star,  alone. 
In  soft  half-light  enwrought, 
With  constant  glowing  brought 
The  Magi  to  the  child. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CLASSICS. 
.\gni-:s  Connelly,  B.A.  (Classical)  '1'^. 

OURS  is  a  utilitarian  age  and  every  aspect- 
of  our  national  life  bears  el()(|uent  wit- 
ness to  the  fact.  We  begin  to  be  prac- 
tical, if  not  inl  infancy,  at  least  with  infants.  Our 
school  cliildren  have  become  the  victims  of  every 
manner  of  freaki.sh  and  pseudo-efficient  educa- 
tion. The  great  plea  for  our  youth  is  that  they 
be  trained  in  subjects  that  will  fit  them  for  life 
and  aid  in  making  them  successful,  capable,  citi- 
zens. This  is  primarily  what  we  Americans  want 
and,  unfortunately,  it  is  about  all  that  we  want. 
We  estimate  education  in  mercenary  terms,  in 
the  amount  of  money  it  enables  one  to  amass. 
However,  the  war  has  proved  that  the  citizens 
most  needed  by  our  nation  are  not  owners  of  im- 
mense fortunes  but  thinkers.  "Abolish  the  hu- 
manities from  the  schools !  Drop  the  study  of 
(ireek  and  Latin  from  the  curriculum — if  any- 
thing be  unpractical  it  is  they!"  This  has  been 
one  of  the  pet  educational  abberations  of  the 
past  ten  years.  And  it  has  gone  into  efifect  to  the 
extent  that  Latin  is  no  longer  an  entrance  re- 
quirement for  all  colleges  and  that  Greek  has 
long  since  been  banished  to  the  class  of  pure 
electives  by  most  universities. 

The  objections  of  educators,  of  thoughtful 
men  and  women,  to  the  sttidy  of  Greek  and  Latin 
in  High  School  and  College  deserve  considera- 
tion. The  first  general  objection  is  that  the 
classics,  the  masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Rome 
that  have  lived  twenty-five  centuries,  are  a  waste 
of  time.    That  very  age  is  against  them.  The 


present  progressive  era  has  nothing  in  common 
with,  nothing  to  learn  from  a  people  who  are  so 
out  of  date,  so  long  dead  and  far  removed  from 
modern  advancement.  The  languages  them- 
selves are  not  spoken  today  in  their  purely  classi- 
ical  tone.  If  the  present  generation  wished  to 
learn  a  foreign  tongue  let  them  learn  one  they 
can  speak  instead  of  compelling  them  to  learn 
complicated  and  dead  forms  of  speech  that  re- 
main within  the  closed  pages  of  the  text  never 
to  be  taken  out  again,  as  soon  as  the  certificate, 
(Hploma,  or  degree  is  attained.  To  this  we  ans- 
wer, "whence  our  language?  What  is  known  of 
its  history  ?"  Seventy-five  percent,  of  our  vo- 
cabulary comes  from  Latin  and  Greek.  Many 
of  our  words  are  bodily  transferred  from  these 
languages,  and  practically  all  scientific  terms  are 
derived  from  them.  The  word  science  comes 
from  the  Latin  scire,  to  know,  while  biolog}', 
theology,  geology  and  all  the  list  of  ologies  are 
purely  Greek.  A  lawyer's  vocabulary  must  con- 
tain many  Latin  derivitives  because  our  laws  and 
law  terms  originated  in  ancient  Rome.  The  same 
is  true  of  physicians,  dentists,  pharmacists,  chem- 
ists, botanists  and  others.  All  these  words,  with 
the  exception  of  dentist,  which  comes  from 
Latin,  are  from  Greek  roots.  The  majority  of 
the  names  of  diseases,  of  medicines,  of  plants, 
get  their  origin  from  these  tongues.  Practically 
all  compound  words — philosophy,  democracy, 
cosmopolitan,  republican,  terms  used  so  com- 
monly by  every  one,  are  in  the  same  class.  Take 
our  prefixes — ante,  ad,  super,  sub,  pre,  epi,  ex, 
and  others  are  bodily  transferred  from  Latin  and 
Greek.  Still  simpler  words — veto,  voice,  vote, 
cost,  are  of  Latin  derivation ;  graphic,  climate, 
school  are  from  Greek.  To  establish  words  for 
ideas  is  not  an  easy  task  and  one  that  is  not  ap- 
preciated today  because  it  has  been  done  for  us 
and  we  have  come  into  its  inheritance.  Some 
may  think,  if  these  old  peoples  had  not  be- 
queathed to  us  this  vocabulary,  we,  perhaps, 
would  form  words  less  difficult  to  pronounce.  On 
the  other  hand  our  language  would  be  insufficient 
to  express  half  our  ideas,  and  our  science  and 
literature  would  be  hampered,  not  to  say  stunted. 

Again,  these  languages  live  today  not  only  in 
our  own  but  also  in  the  Romance  tongues,  the 
children  of  Oeek  and  Latin.    They  are  Portu- 
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gcse.  Si)anisli,  Provincial,  I'rcnch,  Rhetian,  Ital- 
ian. Rumanian.  Though  any  or  all  of  these 
languages  are  studied,  a  knowledge  of  the  clas- 
sic tongues  makes  the  mastery  of  them  C()m])ar- 
atively  easy.  There  are  so  man}-  identical  rcKjts 
in  all  of  them  that  knowing  the  parent  stems 
their  offspring  can  l)e  recogni/xnl  with  ease.  For 
example  God :  in  Greek  Zeus-Scos,  Latin  dens, 
Italian  dio,  Spanish  Dios.  French  Dieu.  Our 
relationship  with  South  .\merica  and  Europe  is 
more  intimate  today  than  ever  hefore.  The  war's 
aftermath  in  all  j)rol)al)ility  will  strengthen  it. 
In  that  case  Americans  will  want  to  know  luiro- 
pean  languages,  in  fact  tlic  demand  is  felt  in  the 
school  now.  What  can  make  their  \nastery  more 
simple,  conserve  more  energy,  than  a  Latin  foun- 
dation ? 

Opponents  insist  further  thai  there  arc  other 
subjects  ju.st  as  beneficial  in  (lisci])lining  the 
minrl ;  that  one  trained  in  the  classics  lia^  an  over- 
developed imagination,  is  incapable  of  reasoning 
or  of  becoming  a  scientist  or  any  kind  of  special- 
ist. The  Greeks  were  notably  clear,  accute  think- 
ers, of  high  ideals,  with  a  knowledge  of  truth, 
with  a  true  understanding  of  ])rospective,  of  the 
value  of  words,  of  the  fitness  of  expression.  One 
reading  their  literature  is  trained  to  accurate  and 
lucid,  to  di>tingni>h  the  essential  from  the  trivial, 
lo  form  habits  of  concentration,  industrj'  and 
perseverance,  to  broaili  n  his  views,  to  learn  nol 
to  build  on  imagination,  but  to  reason  and  to 
think.  .Such  a  training  lays  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  making  of  a  belter  si)ecialisl  — -1)C  he  sci- 
entist, engineer,  or  mechanician.  "The  etTect- 
ive  specialist  of  today  is  no  longer  a  man  who 
aims  at  intellectual  aloofness,  but  on  the  contrary 
is  one  who  seeks  to  focus  on  his  special  ])roblem 
the  wisdom  of  the  world."  says  Andrew  1'".  West, 
Dean  of  Princeton. 

I'Vom  what  has  been  said  it  is  ol)vious  that  one 
pursuing  any  of  the  menlionerl  professions  should 
study  the  classics.  I  le  might  incnuirize  the  terms 
but  it  wf)uld  be  an  arduous  task  and  would  not 
assure  remembrance  as  well  as  if  he  knew  their 
parent  stems.  The  professirmal  man  may  not 
take  up  these  stuflies  until  his  cf)llege  course,  but 
in  regard  lo  the  average  boy  and  girl,  of  what 
advantage  would  the  humanities  be  to  them? 
Their  schooling  may  be  finished  in  completing 
the  academic  course  an<l  they  want  subjects  that 
will  fit  them  to  be  practical  bread-earners.  P>usi- 
ness  seems  to  be  the  popular  profession  for  the 
present  generation — what  possible  good  can  a 


business  man  derive  from  Greek?  To  be  suc- 
cessful he  should  have  a  mastery  of  English,  a 
g(XKl  vocabulary  and  be  sure  of  his  spelling.  It 
is  true  he  could  form  the  dictionarv  habit  but 
this  is  a  time  consumer,  whereas,  if  he  be 
familiar  with  the  roots,  new  words  are  easily  and 
(|uickly  ascertained,  also  their  subtle  shades  of 
meaning  which  a  dictionary  does  not  always  give. 

Some  others  object  to  the  contents  saying  that 
its  effect  on  immature  minds  will  be  demoraliz- 
ing. .\s  to  the  contents  corrupting  the  young  the 
statement  seems  to  be  suspended  in  mid  air,  lack- 
ing support.  If  our  current,  popular  literature 
on  which  young  minds  feed  so  vivaciously  be 
compared  with  the  masterpieces,  which  can 
stand  scrutiny?  The  literature  that  has  been 
given  youth  for  centuries  and  i)roduced  noble 
men  and  women,  credits  to  country,  should  not 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  modern 
short-lived  collections  of  words.  Newman  aptly 
dismissed  this  objection — 'Tt  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms  to  attempt  a  sinless  literature  of  sinful 
man." 

Others  have  some  realization  of  the  riches  of 
such  a  pursuit  but  do  not  see  why  translations  do 
not  give  tlie  same  results  in  addition  to  being  a 
great  time  saver.  To  get  matter  just  as  well 
from  translation  is  impossible.  The  delicate 
sliadings  of  thought,  the  ex(|uisitc  coloring  of  the 
word  ])ictiu'e,  the  llexibilily,  cliarni,  the  very  life 
of  the  words  themselves, — all  these  are  missed  in 
the  translation  no  matter  how  good  it  be.  It  is 
necessarily  blurred  for  no  image  or  reflection 
can  be  as  beautiful  and  brilliant  as  the  original. 
Translators  are  apt  to  miss  the  true  perspective 
and  to  weave  their  own  ideas  into  the  context. 
What  trouble,  what  erroneous  theories  would 
have  been  avoided  if  the  philosophers  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  had  grown  acquaint- 
ed with  .Aristotle  and  Plato  in  their  own  tongue 
rather  than  through  the  .Arabian  translations. 

The  aim  of  education  is  to  prepare  the  young 
for  life;  to  introduce  tliein  to  civilization  in  or- 
der that  they  may  prolil  by  the  accumulation  of 
ideas,  of  customs  and  institutions  of  past  ages; 
so  that  they  may  live  with  better  advantage  and 
make  the  most  of  life.  The  classics  arc  the  lit- 
erature of  the  two  peo|)les  to  whom  wc  owe  our 
present  civilization.  They  contain  the  best  of 
what  has  been  thought,  known,  and  achieved  by 
the  world.  Their  worth  has  always  been  recog- 
nized by  educators — men  and  women  who  ac- 
com])lished  things.    Archbishop  Spalding  defines 
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literature  as  a  "critici^-ni  of  life  made  by  those 
who  are  in  love  with  life  and  have  the  ilecpesl 
faith  ill  its  possibilities;  and  all  eriticisni  which  is 
ins])ired  by  sympathy  and  faith  and  controlled  by 
knowleds'e  is  helpful."  h-rasmus  of  Rotterdam 
insists  that  "within  the  two  literatures  of  (ireek 
and  Rome  is  contained  all  the  knowledge  that  we 
recognize  as  vital  to  mankind."  There  was  a 
time,  preceding  the  Renaissance,  when  (ireek  and 
f-atin  were  known  but  by  a  few,  however,  this 
fact  is  deeply  regretted,  their  value  appreciated 
and  in  the  revival  of  learning  they  were  restored 
to  a  place  of  eminence.  Their  elevation  was  not 
the  result  of  ephemeral  enthusiasm — it  was  based 
on  grim  realization  of  their  intrinsic  worth.  The 
period  of  the  Renaissance  was  seeking  for  util- 
ity and  efficiency  in  individuals  and  members  of 
communities.  To  all  its  deep  thinkers,  Greek 
and  Latin  were  indispensible  as  means  to  that 
end.  Among  those  familiar  with  the  classics  in 
the  period  just  preceding  their  revival  were 
Dante  and  Petrarch.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Dante  knew  the  Greek  language  but  he  enriched 
his  work  with  Grecian  characters  and  myths. 
His  "Divine  Comedy,"  especially  the  'Tnferno," 
cannot  be  appreciated  without  a  knowledge  of  his 
Greek  references.  In  fact  the  very  structure  and 
plan  of  this  masterpiece  is  found  in  the  Latin 
poet  Mrgil,  of  whom  Dante  was  such  an  admirer 
as  to  adopt  him  as  a  literary  guide.  He  quoted 
from  his  Latin  master  about  two  hundred  times. 
In  his  later  writing  Dante,  by  desiring  the  schools 
to  furnish  a  broader  culture  advocated  having 
the  classics  universally  taught.  Petrarch  was  the 
student  of  both  languages,  his  favorite  Latin 
author  being  Cicero.  He  used  his  influence  in 
endeavoring  to  have  the  humanistic  studies  es- 
tablished in  Padua.  Some  may  grant  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  classics  in  those  days,  but  hold 
that  we  are  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  that 
we  have  outgrown  such  needs.  Thomas  D. 
Goodell  of  Yale  L^niversity  has  said  that  the  most 
important  and  desirable  studies  are  those  that  go 
farthest  in  the  expression  of  our  civilization — 
how  it  has  come  to  be,  what  conceptions  lie  at  its 
basis  and  which  are  the  most  dynamic.  Surely  a 
study  of  literary  masterpieces  does  this.  Athens, 
the  throne  of  Hellenic  culture  and  education,  was 
a  democracy  not  so  different  from  our  own.  As 
Andrew  F.  West  says — "It  was  not  we  but  they 
who  first  called  the  world  to  democracy  and 
freedom."    The  things  of  interest,  the  mooted 


([uestions  of  that  democracy  were  similar  to  ours. 
In  fact  in  reading  its  literature  we  find  systems 
of  philosophy  and  germs  of  activities  that  are  be- 
ing promulgated  today  as  something  brand  new. 

The  educational  value  of  the  classics  extends 
to  the  culture  they  give  the  intellect — they 
strengthen,  expand,  raise  the  mind  to  a  higher 
I)lane.  Cardinal  Newman,  the  academician,  con- 
siders this  culture  as  a  good,  an  end  in  itself.  He 
compares  the  humanities  to  health  of  the  body. 
Physical  health  is  a  good  but  one  organ  may  be 
developed  more  than  another, — so  with  the  in- 
telligence. One  faculty,  memory  or  reason,  may 
be  perfected  more  than  another  or  applied  to  a 
special  science  or  profession.  But  as  the  entire 
body  may  be  exercised  and  nourished  for  strength 
and  perfection  so  the  intellect  may  be  exercised 
and  trained  for  its  perfection  and  in  this  consists 
its  culture. 

From  a  grammatical  standpoint,  too,  these  an- 
cient literatures  are  the  greatest  aid  in  acquiring 
form,  finish,  brevity,  clearness.  They  teach  the 
best  sentence  structures  through  which  thoughts 
can  be  best  expressed  so  that  emphasis,  concise- 
ness and  lucidity  result. 

\'iewed  from  the  rhetorical  side  their  ad- 
vantage is  not  less  conspicuous.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  laid  much  stress  on  oratory,  training 
their  speakers  with  diligent  care.  Their  orators 
were  skilled  statesmen,  they  did  not  lecture  mere- 
ly for  the  pleasure  of  their  own  voices,  to  show 
their  finished,  smooth  style  of  expression,  or  their 
power  to  refute  or  prove  assertions.  They  were 
working  for  their  country — its  glory  was  before 
their  own.  To  know  the  laws  from  alpha  to 
omega,  to  explain  measures  to  the  populace,  giv- 
ing them  a  broad,  clear  apprehension  in  an  epi- 
tome, to  appeal  to  what  was  best  in  them — this 
was  required  of  an  orator.'  Our  public  speakers, 
statesmen,  especially,  could  profit  greatly  and  be- 
come a  credit  to  themselves  and  their  country  by 
studying  these  masters  of  style  and  of  eloquence. 
In  skillfully  managing  legal  technicalities,  in  ex- 
posing the  weak  points  of  an  opponent,  in  master- 
ing a  situation,  in  logical  arrangement  of  subject- 
matter,  in  unity,  clearness  and  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, what  lawyer  ever  aspires  to  equal,  much 
less  surpass,  Demosthenes  in  his  "Oration  on  the 
Crown"?  It  was  his  speech  in  defense  of  a 
client !  The  words  of  these  Athenian  lawyers 
and  statesmen,  together  with  the  Romans  of 
whom  Cicero  is  the  greatest,  form  part  of  the 
world's  greatest  impassioned  prose. 
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The  Cireeks  not  only  reached  perfection  tliat 
has  never  been  snrpassed  in  this  field,  hut  they 
established  and  perfected  our  forms  of  jjoetry 
and  of  meter.  In  Hoiner,  the  world  sees  its 
greatest  e])ic  writer.  .\l)()nt  eiglit  hundred  years 
Ix'fore  Christ  he  set  the  type  for  all  fnture  epics. 
In  Pindar,  in  musical  Sajipho.  in  Alcaeus,  in 
Simonides  of  Ceos  we  find  the  model  lyric  and 
cxle.  They  bequcatlied  lo  us  botli  the  form  and 
meter  of  elegiac  and  iambic  poetry  together  with 
dactylic,  anai)estic  amjjhibrachic,  trochaic  meters. 

They  did  not  stop  with  the  perfection  of  these 
but  crowned  the  list  witli  the  drama.  Everyone 
is  familiar  with  Aeschylus,  the  father  of  the 
drama,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles  who  gave  it  the 
blessed  master  twucli  of  ct)ni])lctc  ])erfection.  Not 
onlv  in  ])ro<lucing  new  forms  and.  evolving  them 
to  glowing  rounded  maturity,  but  in  subject  mat- 
ler  also  tluse  masters  excelled.  Some  of  the  best, 
the  most  beautiful  and  poetic  jjieces  in  other 
tongues  have  been  patterned  on  the  creations  of 
Hellenic  mind.  'i"hc  etherial,  phantastical  charm- 
ing passages  of  Milton,  Tennyson,  Spencer. 
Shelley  and  Keats,  all  of  whom  were  classical 
students,  are  Grecian  in  subject  matter. 

The  Greeks  did  not  ex])ress  themselves  ex- 
clusively in  song  but  after  attaining  its  zenith 
they  turned  to  pro.sc.  Herodotus  is  the  father  of 
history,  Thucydides  of  tiie  essay ;  among  the 
Eatins,  Livy  the  historian,  Cicero  the  essayist, 
greatly  influenced  later  writers. 

We  have  pr(K)fs  from  our  own  leading  Ameri- 
cans that  the  classics  are  ])ractical  not  only  in 
theory  hut  also  in  fact.  Ilerbert  Hoover,  suc- 
cessful business  man,  says.  "I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  value  of  classical  studies  is  seriously  un- 
derestimated today." 

Charles  R.  .Miller,  iditor  of  tlie  New  York 
Times,  stated  "/\  news])aper  man,  and  f)articu- 
larly  an  editorial  writer,  who  missed  making  the 
ac(iuaintance  of  ihe  gods  and  mortal  speaking 
men  from  whom  our  heritage  of  civilization  has 
descended,  must  fail  to  do  full  justice  to  his  tal- 
ents, however  great  they  may  be. — Without  nii 
rlerstanding  the  ancient  wf)rld.  our  ancient  world, 
there  can  be  no  .sound  understanding  of  the  mod- 
ern world  and  its  affairs." 

.Alfred  Noyes,  jjoet,  and  i'rofessor  of  En},dish 
Eiterature  at  Princeton  says.  "It  is  true  that  the 
increasing  carelessness  of  modern  writing,  the 
more  'slipshod  use  f>i  words  and  the  dearth  of 


great  masters  of  style  during  the  last  twenty 
years  are  probably  due  to  the  neglect  of  classical 
studies." 

East  but  by  no  means  least  we  have  the  o])in- 
ion  of  the  president  of  our  country.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  in  whom  are  combined  scholar,  teacher, 
statesman,  thinker,  who  says,  "We  should  have 
scanty  cai)ital  to  trade  on  were  we  to  throw  away 
the  wisdom  we  have  inherited  and  seek  our  for- 
tunes with  the  slender  stock  we  ourselves  have 
accumulated.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  real, 
the  i)revalent  argument  for  holding  every  man 
we  can  to  the  intimate  study  of  the  classics. — 
your  enlightenment  depends  on  the  com])any  you 
keep.  You  do  not  know  the  world  luitil  you 
know  the  men  who  have  possessed  it  and  tried 
its  wares  before  you  were  given  yoiu"  brief  run 
u])on  it.  And  there  is  no  sanity  com|)arablc  with 
that  which  is  schooled  in  the  thoughts  that  will 
kee])." 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  a  liberal,  classical  educa- 
tion lays  the  strongest  and  best  foundation  for  a 
ca])able,  successful  man  or  woman.  It  is  a  foim- 
dation  for  all  walks  of  life  and  is  just  as  adam- 
antine in  America's  climate  as  in  luirope's.  To- 
day considerable  is  heard  of  the  phi"ascs  "sur- 
vival of  the  fittest"  and  "going  to  the  sources  of 
things."  These  should  be  the  niottcx's  of  our 
educators  in  adjusting  academic  and  collegiate 
courses.  It  has  been  shown  that  classical  studies 
deserve  an  honored  chair  in  preparatory  courses 
from  their  ver\-  nature  which  tends  to  make  cul- 
tiu'ed  all  with  whom  it  conies  in  contact.  All 
.Americans  should  be  able  to  read  intelligently  "e 
])luril)us  inium,"  our  country's  motto.  This  fact, 
that  the  things  most  intimately  connected  with, 
woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  democracy 
are  better  understood  and  appreciated  with  a 
study  of  ( ireek  and  Eatin.  is  a  matter  for  educa- 
tor's consideration,  b'or  "after  all  it  is  the  writ- 
ten ,-md  sjioken  word  that  ndes  the  world."  They 
should  not  aim  to  i)lace  all  known  subjects  on 
the  curricuhnn — a  greater  number  of  subjects  does 
not  guarantee  the  course  real.  ])ractical  success. 
I  Icre  loo.  we  have  Archbisho])  Spalding's  o])in- 
ion,  "Those  schools,  in  fact,  in  which  the  greatest 
luunber  of  things  are  taught  give,  as  a  ndc,  the 
least  education."  Ihit  they  should  consider  the 
sul)jects  that  make  life  easier,  brighter,  more 
success  fid  and  let  the  generation  of  the  twentieth 
century  and  the  centuries  to  come  profit  by  the 
acctmnilated  knowledge  of  the  age. 


SING  ! 


Nki.i.ik  Lkk  Hiii.t,  '21. 

(.7  bird  sf'cal^s  to  a  foet.) 

C  ING  witli  me ! 

^  Sing  with  ine  ! 
Sing  while  the  winds  are  free; 
Sing  for  the  flowers  you  see ; 
Sing  for  the  days  to  be, 
And  youth's  young  jollity. 
Sins'  for  the  world  with  glee 
Is  waked,  by  my  song,  for  thee. 
Sing  with  me ! 

And  love  nie — 

Love  me ! 

{The  poet  speaks  to  the  bird.) 

What  song  could  I  sing,  what  joy  could  I  bring, 
That  would  rival  the  rapturous  song  that  you  sing! 
O  thou  scorner  of  sadness,  thy  gladness  but  fling 
From  thy  heart :  to  my  listening  soul  let  it  cling. 
Let  it  bring  me  some  part  of  that  joy-laden  thing — 
The  mad  fusillade  of  thy  song.    Oh,  thou  king 
Of  all  poets!  Thou  minstrel  of  God!  The  faint  ring 
Of  thy  silvery  voice  is  a  call.    Let  me  swing 
With  thee,  up  to  that  blue-deep  above,  where  thy  win 
Finds  a  path.    And  beneath  warm  skies  hovering, 
A  song  I  could  sing,  and  a  joy  I  could  bring 
That  would  rival  the  rapturous  song  that  you  sing. 

But,  sing  for  me ! 
Sing  for  me ! 

Sing  thy  wild  rhapsodie ;  ' 
Sing  in  thy  jubilee. 
Echoes  of  harmony. 
Angels  have  sung  for  thee. 
Sing  their  sweet  melody ; 
Sing  all  their  symphony 
Sing  for  me! 
Sing  for  me ! 
I  love  tliee — 

Love  thee ! 
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IIOMK  AND  YOU. 
Ann  Rummelhart,  '22. 

LAST  night  I  heard  a  tender  voice, 
It  crept  into  my  dreams, 
.\n:l  then  I  saw  a  misty  form 
Surronnded  by  miionhcams. 

The  misty  veil  was  drawn  aside. 

Light  pierced  tlie  darkness  through — 

In  dreams  once  more  I  dwelt  in  love, 
.\nd  was  ;ii  hdinc  with  yon! 


XI'.  Sl'TOR  I'LTR.X  ^RF.^ID\^r 


Rl  TH  O'AlAr.LEY,  '19. 


IiS  reading  Xewman's  "Idea  of  a  University," 
\vc  are  reminded  that  our  modern  scientists 
are  not  different  from  those  of  Newman's 
age.  They,  too,  arc  wont  to  claim  for  their  i)artic- 
ular  science  a  place  independent  and  even  over- 
lapping that  of  Theology.  In  his  discourse  on  the 
hearing  of  Theology  on  other  knowledge,  New- 
man has  sufficiently  established  the  superficiality 
of  their  claim. 

We  find  in  these  discourses,  as  in  all  uf  .Xew- 
man's writings,  a  perfect  developnuiil  of  liis  ar- 
gument, against  the  exclusion  of  i  heology  from 
other  sciences  in  tlu-  course  of  a  I'niversity.  In 
the  introduction  to  his  essays,  he  traces  the 
heritage  of  ICngland  in  her  early  apostles  of  re- 
ligion and  civilization.  Tlicv  came  to  her  from 
Rome  and  left  successors  froiu  the  same  Apos- 
t(^lic  See  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  Saxons 
the  ideals  which  they  had  accejitcd.  In  the  sec- 
ond discour>e,  he  proves  that  it  is  inconsistent  to 
exclude  Theology  from  the  course  of  sciences 
which  it  embraces.  "Religious  diH  trinc,"  he  says, 
"is  knowledge  in  as  fidl  a  sense  as  Xewman's 
d<>(  trine  is  knowledge.  I  niversity  teaching  with- 
><u\  Theology  is  simply  nnphilosf)phical.  Theol- 
ogy has  at  least  as  good  a  right  tu  claim  a  ])lacc 
there  as  Astronomy.'' 

After  establishing  the  right  of  Theology  in  a 
I 'niversity,  he  strengthens  that  right  by  showing 
that  Theology  should  not  only  be  given  a  i)lace 
among  the  other  sciences  because  it  is  a  science, 
but  also  because  it  has  a  much  greater  field  which 
it  alone  has  the  right  to  f)ccupy.  The  refusal  of 
other  sciences  to  recognize  Theology  results  in 
their  entering  this  field  where  they  have  no  right. 


There  are  those  who  would  grant  'I'lieology  a  ])lace 
by  itself,  but  call  its  entrance  into  their  |)articular 
branch  nf  scientific  investigation  an  intrusion. 
Sucii  pers(jns  do  not  appreciate  the  relation  of  all 
science,  "Truth  is  the  object  of  knowledge  of 
whatever  kind."  ICach  science  is  a  ])articular 
division  of  one  large  s_\steni,  which  may  be  called 
the  science  of  sciences.  Thus  as  each  is  a  part  of 
a  whole,  there  is  the  corresjionding  relation  be- 
tween them,  (ieology  and  L'om])arative  Anatomy 
are  different  treatments  of  the  same  matter.  If 
we  neglect  one  science  for  the  exclusive  develop- 
nuMil  of  an(ither,  oiu"  cognition,  of  science  is  pro- 
portionately defective.  We  may  take  the  exam- 
])le  of  man.  According  as  we  study  his  body, 
nn'nd,  and  his  relationship  (o  his  fellowmen  and 
to  his  (iod,  we  study  physiology,  psychology, 
moral  philos()])hy,  economics,  and  Theology.  By 
the  exce|ition  ()f  any  one  of  these  sciences,  we 
lose  some  vital  truth  concerning  man  without 
which  we  cannot  truly  know  him.  "1  lay  it  down," 
Xewman  writes,  "that  all  Knowledge  forms  one 
whole."  And  later,  "As  they  all  (sciences)  be- 
long to  one  and  llic  same  circle  of  objects,  they 
are  one  and  all  connected  together;  as  they  are 
but  as])('Cts  of  things,  llic\-  arc  severally  incom- 
plete in  their  own  idea  and  for  their  own  respect- 
ive |)in-poses;  on  both  accounts,  they  at  once  need 
and  subserve  each  other."  Rven  Theology,  which 
has  for  its  fotnidation  the  truths  revealed  from 
(Iod,  has  not  exempted  herself  from  the  relation 
of  one  science  to  another.  'J'he  Church  has  con- 
sidered the  existing  conditions  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  ]n-ophecies,  the  princi])les  of  .Astronomy 
and  (ieology  in  her  comments  on  Scripture,  and 
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the  experience  of  the  social  and  |>olitical  sciences 
in  her  regulations  for  her  nieml)ers.  Theology, 
then,  nnist  he  granted  to  he  a  science  and,  as  such, 
merits  not  oidy  a  place  among  them,  hut  should 
also  he  granted  a  place  ahove  them,  which  the 
other  sciences  have  no  right  to  invade. 

An  example  of  the  result  of  the  exclusion  of 
Theology  might  he  found  in  the  consequences  of 
an  attempt  to  exclude  all  study  of  Antropology 
from  a  course  in  a  university.  Su])pose,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  group  of  men  should  decide  to  drop 
this  suhject  from  their  curriculum  for  a  reason 
similai-'  to  that  urged  hy  those  who  would  not  in- 
clude Theology  in  their  course.  That  is,  the  dis- 
cussion of  man  has  caused  so  much  antag'onism 
that  they  think  it  best  that  it  be  left  to  the  in- 
dividual and  to  include  in  their  course  only  the 
mechanical  sciences.  Volition  would  find  no 
place  in  such  a  curriculum.  Everything  would 
necessarily  be  attributed  to  a  mechanical  cause. 
The  annunciation  of  this  theory  as  a  truth  would 
not  be  immediate ;  but  as  public  opinion  becomes 
more  accustomed  to  the  absence  of  mind  as  the 
cause  of  action,  some  especially  zealous  advocate 
of  this  new  system  will  renounce  the  science  of 
the  mind  altogether.  He  is  leaving  the  field  to 
which  he  has  confined  himself  and  enters  anoth- 
er on  which  he  has  no  right  to  trespass.  He  may 
righteously  be  reminded,  "Ne  Sutor  Ultra  Crep- 
idam." 

If,  therefore,  the  rejection  of  Antropology 
would  result  in  the  confinement  of  the  scientist  to 
so  narrow  a  field,  how*  much  more  would  the  ex- 
clusion of  Theology  diminish  their  rightful  scope, 
Theology,  which  has  for  its  subject  matter  God, 
the  highest  of  all,  and  His  relation  to  man.  If 
each  science  is  so  closely  related  to  the  other  that 
one  cannot  be  omitted  without  af¥ecting  the  com- 
pleteness of  true  knowledge,  how  much  more 
would  the  exclusion  of  Theology,  the  mother  of 
all  sciences,  aiTect  its  integrity  ? 


THE  DIXIE  HIGHWAY. 

Marion  Flaherty. 

The  Roller  Coaster  is  with  us  no  more.  The 
girls  will  miss  half  the  joy  of  coming  to  and 
going  from  St.  Mary's.  I  remember  the  night 
that  I  first  arrived  in  South  Bend.  It  was  dusk 
and  we  took  a  taxi  for  the  college.    My  father 


was  with  me  and  after  getting  in  the  taxi  I 
thought  that  life  was  not  worth  living.  Hadn't 
1  just  left  mother  and  home  and  now  in  a  few 
minutes  father  also  would  desert  me.  At  that 
moment  of  desolation  I  was  rudely  aroused  by 
first  hitting  the  top  of  the  taxi,  then  the  seat,  and 
before  I  could  turn  to  ask  father  what  we  hit,  I 
landed  in  his  arms.  Father  began  scolding  the 
driver ;  "Just  where  did  he  think  we  wanted  to 
go  or  did  he  prefer  to  drive  in  fields  and 
trenches?"  Of  course  the  poor  abused  driver 
assured  us  "that  we  were  all  right.  It  was  just 
the  Niles  road  and  it  was  in  bad  condition,  but 
they  hoped  to  have  it  paved  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing." It  was  a  series  of  bumps,  jolts  and  knocks, 
but  we  finally  arrived  at  the  college.  I  was  so 
out  of  breath  and  had  such  a  time  finding  my 
hat  and  fur  that  poor  Father  escaped  without  the 
scene  that  he  expected. 

For  three  years  we  enjoyed  this  delightful  di- 
version on  our  return  to  school.  Of  course  there 
were  always  apologies  and  explanations  about 
that  new  road.  Now  it  is  finished,  the  great 
vvhite  way  from  South  Bend  to  Niles.  No  more 
will  new  girls  thrill  at  a  ride  from  the  station. 
They  will  not  even  know  that  they  are  going  two 
miles  into  the  country.  No  more  will  old  girls 
break  the  feathers  on  their  new  Easter  bonnets. 
No  more  will  we  get  the  romantic  thrill  of  going- 
over  a  bumpy,  rutty,  dark  road.  We  will  miss 
all  these.    Are  we  glad?   Yes  and  no. 


HOW? 
Bernice  O'Melia,  '20. 

CHILD  Jesus,  teach  me  how 
To  be  like  You. 
Direct  my  tongue 
That  I  may  pray  as  You 
Did  when  You,  too,  were  young: 
You  used  to  say,  "Our  l'"ather"; 
Rut  I  fear 
To  speak  this  way 
Unless  I  feel  You  near ; 
So  take  my  hand,  Child  Jesus, 
Guide  me  there 
Before  Your  Father's  eyes 
To  breathe  my  prayer. 
I  seek  the  way. 
If  You  smile  on  me  now: 
I  cannot  pray 
Unless  You  teach  me  how  ! 
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TO  Cll  AUCKR. 

JoSKPIIINE  RVAN.  '21. 

0\"CR  lyved  thcr  an  artyste  who  fnl  wel 
I  )y(l  i)aymc  a  >jrct  pycture  fayre  to  sc. 
Of  folkes  hoiindtn  forth  ryte  prayerfule 
On  pylfjryinaRc.    I\ach  pylgryme  dyde  tel 
A  lytel  talc  tli.it  lu-  niyghtc  dyspcl 
I'e  gloom  that  fallfs  oft-tynies  heavyle 
On  folkcs  wendyngc  thus  relygouslc 
'ri>  hcili  toiimh  whcr  Saynte's  relycs  dwel. 

Thys  artyste  jiayntcd  not  on  cainas  wliyte. 
And  lit-  no  hriishes  used  for  to  show 

inonke,  nonnes,  and  ye  gallant  knighte, 
And  all  ye  others.    But  he  wryted  so 
That  wyth  hys  pen  he  niaden  ye  fayre  .syghtc 
Of  pylgrynies  in  our  iniiidc'^  brytly  glow. 


SAY,  CHAUCER! 
Marv  Fhancks  Jonks,  '21. 

SAY,  Chaucer,  had  you  lived  in  this  our  day 
We  wonder  would  you  ever  write  free  verse? 
Would  you  your  time  devote  to  prohlem  play? 

Would  you,  forsooth,  assay  the  c|uatrain  terse? 
riiii),  too,  a  journalist  you  might  have  heen 

And  wildly  dashed  about  the  town  for  news 
Amid  the  shouts  of  hustling  crowds  and  din — 
.\  cub  reporter  of  the  Day's  Reviews. 

When  you  lived,  Chaucer,  was  it  not  the  thing, — 

I'or  so  I've  heard  them  say — to  add  the  e's 
,  Of  ladies  fair  and  knights  so  l)old  to  sing, 

Of  flowers  that  1ilot>ni  in  May  and  kings  and  trees? 
Say,  Chaucer,  it  is  liest  you  won  your  fame 
And  on  an  earlier  age  engraved  your  name! 


TO  CI!  Al'CKR 
Xki.i.ii-:  Lkic  Holt,  '21. 

Bll'EL  that  Tyme  is  much  allect.    Our  wey. 
As  deys,  lias  straungly  cli;umged.     .And  lerncd  men 
Arc  graunted  dounib  as  stoons.     Me  tliiiikrtli  tlicn, 

sliolde  not  to  stonden  in  our  day 
A  bard,  .i  famed.     Come  iiider,  then,  .\ssay 
.Xcordaunt  to  rcsoun  what  tale  ye  ken 
'I'hat  spaken  how  on  journe  far  ye  renn 
Whan  folkcs  wcndcn  in  ful  proud  array. 

(Jr  ellcs  ye  moot  as  wel  rcliercc  the  song 

Y»  knowen  wel,  in  wordes  finde  newe. 

X'ow  pleynly  speke,  nor  telle  of  feyne  tliroung. 

Your  olden  song  ful  wel  accorde  trcwc, 

W'itliouten  mode,  your  wordes ;  tliogli  for  lomigc, 

.Men's  deedes  brave  yc  neede  not  re-<lo. 


A  VOfCl-  I\  Till'  DAWN. 
Ci.AKA  SeLegue,  '21. 

A.S  dawn,  the  <  hild  of  morn,  with  lavish  li.ind 
liathed  all  the  sky  in  rose,  full  fair  to  see, 
A  Muse  came,  like  the  dawn  of  poesie, 
Of  comely  hearing,  and  of  aspect  grand. 
And  there  hesirle  her,  I  saw  Chaucer  siaiid. 
A  knightly  gentleman  whose  courtesie 
Seemed  element  of  his  great  self  to  he. 
I  knew  him  straight  whose  fame  traversed  tlu-  laml. 
The  bright-haired  Muse  hent  toward  him,  spc.iking  low 
A  mystic  prophecy;  "As  leaves  from  trees. 
The  years  may  fall,  nor  harm  thee.    Some  bards  know 
I  he  earth,  the  pulsing  stars,  the  fates'  decrees ; 
Hut  thou,  O  Chaucer,  hast  the  potent  art. — 
To  thee  I  give  to  read  the  human  heart." 


TO  MARIl".  I\'  A  C.ARDF.Nf. 

I'.l- AIKKIC   RaK,  '21. 

Si*. !•'.  o\er  \cilrd  liilcs  rosic  light 
.Appear,  .ind  silver  Dawiic  bluslie,  too! 
.\'ow  — in  yon  \;iles.  swetc  flourcs  \  icw 
Tiler  lovlic  Quene.    Tlirougb  the  mi>nie  bright 
She  eomelli — her  dere  liondes  wliyl, 
ller  forme  al  y-rohed  in  mantel  bin, — 
To  gather  with  a  Mother-love  so  tru, 
^'  clialyced  lilies  longing  for  the  right 
To  be  the  gifte  of  the  Quene  fairc 
I'nto  her  Sonne,  floures  lie  loves  best. 
O  l.adie  .Marie  in  Love's  garden  wyd. 
I  lien  gather  Lilies,  gather  Lilies  tlier ! 
When  that  by  virtues  nieke  they  are  blest, 
()  Lamb  of  (iod,  may  they  with  Ye  abyd. 
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AKTKR  CHRISTMAS— THl'.  NEW  YKAR 
Mary  Ivriii  i.  I  Ioi.i.idav. 

DAY  !)>•  (lay  the  year  has  fled 
Iti  the  vvdrhl  grown  ascJ  and  gray, 
l^iit  the  spirit  of  love — renewed 
Will  return  with  Christmas  day. 

The  world  rejuvenated 

With  faith  in  the  hearts  of  men 
Welcomes  the  joyous  New  Year 

And  lives  in  its  youth  again. 


I'llL  AD\'ANTAGES  OF  AN  EDUCATION. 


^ilARV  Marilla  Browne,  "20. 

AS  the  train  whistled  into  Sunkersville  my 
heart    missed    a   beat.    The  car  wheels 
which  had  been  clicking — -"hurry,  hurry, 
luirry"  all  the  way  squeaked  out,  "we're  here" 
as  the  train  slowed  down  and  stopped  in  front  of 
the  little  red  station-house. 

I  had  been  peering  anxiously  out  of  the  car 
window  as  the  train  pulled  in,  swaying  perilously 
in  the  aisle  meanwhile  with  my  grip  in  one  hand 
and  my  purse  clasped  firmly  in  the  other.  But 
1  caught  not  a  glimpse  of  my  family.  True,  I 
knew  every  inch  of  Sunkersville,  and  it  was 
broad  day  light  so  there  was  no  reason  why  I 
should  expect  them  to  meet  me,  but  a  little  lump 
rose  in  my  throat  as  I  realized  that,  even  though 
tiiere  wasn't  any  real  reason  for  it,  I  had  ex- 
pected it.  As  I  alighted  I  looked  dismally  up 
and  down  the  brick  platform.  Not  a  single  Mur- 
phy in  sight ! 

I  had  a  wild  desire  to  rush  up  and  kiss  Bill 
Jones  in  lieu  of  my  own  loved  ones  who  had 
failed  to  appear.  I  was  afraid  Bill  wouldn't  like 
iv,  though,  for  he  had  his  dignity  to  maintain  as 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Sunkersville.  He 
had  quite  a  good  bit  of  prestige  on  account  of 
liis  responsible  position.  You  see,  Bill  not  only 
flagged  the  train,  when  there  was  a  passenger  to 
go,  but  also  sent  all  the  messages,  besides 
sweepin' out  the  waitin'  room,  and  servin'  as  chief 
reporter  to  the  newspaper  as  to  who  came  in  on 
such  and  such  a  train  and  who  went  out  on  such 
another  one.    I  looked  at  him  expectantly,  think- 


ing surely  lie  would  say  "lieilo!"  or  something 
and  knowing  it  was  my  best  chance  of  getting 
my  name  in  the  paper.  1  smiled  proudly,  for 
the  first  time  since  alighting  from  the  train,  as  I 
saw,  in  my  mind's  eye,  the  glowing  accoimt  wliich 
the  next  issue  of  the  weekly  newsjiajn'r  vvouM 
contain  saying  how  : 

"Miss  Mary  Ann  Murpiiy  had  come  in,  on  No. 
7,  Tuesday  afternoon  from  her  school  work  in 
the  Agricultural  College  to  spend  Thanksgiving 
with  home  folks." 

But  to  my  chagrin  there  was  no  smile  of  wel- 
come as  I  had  expected.  Bill  just  peered  right 
past  me  as  if  he  didn't  see  me  and  I  knew  he  did 
all  the  time.  I  was  real  mad  at  Bill  but  his 
strange  behavior  was  satisfactorily  explained 
when  the  Bugle  announced  that : 

"A  stranger  lady  arrived  on  No.  7,  Tuesday 
p.  M.,  but  Mr.  Jones  was  unable  to  ascertain 
her  name." 

As  I  was  the  only  one  that  got  off  that  train  I 
knew  that  on  account  of  my  veil  and  my  high- 
heeled  shoes  Bill  hadn't  been  able  to  recognize 
me. 

The  bus  man  left  his  horses  hitched  and  came 
over  and  offered  to  take  me  to  the  hotel  for  a 
quarter,  but  I  declined  his  invitation  and  started 
to  walk  toward  home.  I  had  just  stepped  off 
the  platform  and  was  shifting  my  satchel  into 
my  right  hand  when  my  young  brother  rushed  up, 
jjjinting  furiously. 

"Gee,  Sis,  I  purt'  near  didn't  get  here.  Don't 
tell  ma.  She's  got  a  cold  and  pa's  gone  to  the 
country  so  she  told  me  to  meet  you. — Gosh,  I 
run  clear  from  Spriggin's  after  the  train 
whistled." 

"Oh,  Mom  sick!  Is  she  very  bad?" 

"Naw,  not  very.  She's  almost  well  now.  Been 
usin'  so  much  goose-grease  and  coal  oil  her 
neck's  all  pealin'  oft'." 

"Ah,  isn't  that  a  shame.  And  how  are  you, 
Jimmy  ?" 

"Fine.  Here,  gimme  your  grip.  Gee,  it  seems 
good  to  have  you  home.  I  ain't  had  a  good  fight 
since  you  left.  The  kids  are  too  little  and  I  have 
to  stay  in  good  with  Ma  and  Pa  so  I  can  go  duck 
hunting  on  Saturdays  and  out  at  nights." 

"You're  right.  It's  just  as  well  to  keep  on  the 
right  side  of   your   family.     There  it  is  now, 
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"llomr  Switl  lloinc'  P>loss  V(Hi,  Jimmy.  Ain't 
it  gocnl  to  get  back?" 

"O,  I  (liinno.  I  come  so  often,  it  don't  make 
me  feel  so  good.'' 

Jimmy  was  in  the  van  with  my  baggage  and  I 
was  i)icking  my  way  gingerly  along  the  brick 
sidewalk,  being  hampered  somewhat  by  my  veil 
and  high-heeled  shoes.  We  were  just  ready  to 
tnrn  in  home,  when  whom  should  we  meet,  yes, 
who  of  all  the  folks  in  Sunkersville  should  hap- 
pen, by  chance,  to  be  coming  along  at  just  that 
opportune  minute,  nay,  I  might  even  say  second, 
for  in  a  minute  I  would  have  been  in  the  gate 
and  w(juld  have  missed  him  ?  Missed  him  !  The 
very  thought  of  it  makes  me  sick,  for  it  was 
Bob  Horner! 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  stood  still  or  not,  but 
I  am  quite  positive  that  my  heart  did.  The  two 
big  questions:  "What  would  he  say?"  and, 
"What  would  he  do?"  presented  themselves.  No 
one  could  possibly  ai)preciate  the  momentous- 
ness  of  the  occasion  who  has  not  herself  tried 
during  the  four  long  years  of  her  High  School 
career  to  win  the  heart  of  a  certain  very  hand- 
some and  much-sought-after  liob  llorner. 
Would  he  pass  me  by  with  a  careless  "Hello!" 
as  he  always  had  done  in  the  ])ast  when  I  had 
sat  on  the  side-lines  and  adored  him,  and  he  had 
been  as  totally  oblivious  of  me  as  he  was  of  tiic 
side-lines.  Hut  no.  lie  didn't  hasten  on  past. 
I  fe  str)j)ped  and  gasped  : 

"Why,  I  didn't  knf)w  you,  .Mary  Ann!  I  low 
are  you?  You're  lookin'  swell.  I'm  glad  to  see 
you,  that  is — we  all  are;  yes,  we  sure  arc  glad 
t';  sec  you  back,  Mary  Ann." 

The  plural  "we"  was  meant.  T  suppose,  to  in- 
clude Jimmy,  who  was  ju.st  llicn  slamming  the 
frtjnt  gate  with  unusual  force  to  show  his  dis- 
gust al  being  thus  deserted.  T  saw  right  away 
that  I'ob  was  im|)ressed.  ilere  1  had  accom- 
plished in  the  blink  of  an  eye  what  1  had  tried  ii. 
vain  for  four  long  years  to  do.  Yes,  sir,  ]>ob 
I  b)riier  noticed  me  for  the  first  time  in  my  li  fe. 
I*  must  have  been  the  veil.  Anyway,  if  anyone 
should  ask  me,  I'd  say  that  "there  is  nf)thing  like 
two  and  a  half  months  in  an  Agricultural  College 
to  make  the  home-town  boys  aware  of  your  ex- 
Lstence." 


i  iiK  TiiorciiT  iiorR. 

M.\HV    r>Kl)\\NIC,  '.^0. 

'T  is  iiiglit  and  tlie  bell  in  the  church  tower 

Is  ringing  it.s  nie.ssage  anew. 
Each  stroke  of  the  clapper,  at  this  hour. 

Is  bringing  back  nieni'ries  of  you. 

I-\)r  'tis  twelve,  and  the  dawn  of  a  Xcw  Ye;ir 

Is  shedding  its  radiance  fair 
On  every  lone  child  and  on  you,  dear, 

.\s  the  I)ell  rings  on  the  niglit  air. 

W  hile  we  listen,  how  futile  seems  time,  and 

How  great  is  eternity, 
How  shallow  the  prints  on  the  earth's  sand 

As  compared  with  the  life  to  he. 


HOW  OI  R  LAUY  .SAV  ED  RADKGONDE 
THE  QUEEN. 

.\r.iCF,  GimlmaIn. 

Till'.  ini])iety  of  the  royal  court  having  be- 
come unbearable,  Radegonde,  the  saint  and 
gentle  queen,  had  fled.. 
Now,  with  curses,  and  yells,  and  clash  of  steel, 
horses  steaming,  helmets  Hashing,  all  in  a  thick 
cloud  of  dust,  her  haughty  spouse,  King  Clotine, 
and  his  fierce  lords,  rage  like  a  storm  after  the 
fugitive. 

In  the  evening,  exhausted,  starved,  the  tremb- 
ling (|ueen  can  go  no  farther.  .  .  .  She  falls  in  the 
field,  by  the  road,  where  the  young  oats  of  April 
lias  hardly  begun  to  clothe  the  earth  in  a  gay 
green  mantle. 

h'ar,  far  away,  on  the  long  white  road,  a  spot 
appears,  draws  near ;  pale,  Radegonde  stares 
breathless;  somebody  is  coming,  friend  or  foe; 
maybe  some  good  monks  on  their  way  to  pilgrim- 
age, some  noble  lady,  some  knight,  who  will  give 
her  i)rotection,  in  the  name  f)f  Christ.  y\las,  no! 
Suddenly  a  gleam.  'J'he  shields  and  sword  have 
flashed  in  the  last  rays  of  the  smi,  she  recognizes 
her  husband  and  king. 

iler  bruised  feet  cannot  resume  the  weary 
jriirney,  and  yet,  death — rather  than  the  outrage 
of  being  dragged  home  again  by  those  drunken 
troopers!  "O  Mary,  holy  Mother  of  God,  may 
earth  engulf  me  or  lightning  crush  them!"  Mary 
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listens  to  till'  (Icsporatc  voico  of  Iut  child,  Imt 
neither  does  earth  open  her  fearful  depths,  nor 
does  fire  consume  the  approaching  gang,  no,  for 
the  miracles  wrought  by  the  sweet  Mother  of  dod 
bear  the  stani])  of  her  gentleness: 

Lo!  of  a  sudden,  the  ripe  cro])s  rustle  where, 
n.ot  a  moment  ago,  the  first  oats  hardly  began  to 
peep !  The  red  poppy  bursts  out  and  the  sweet 
corn  flower.  Summer  succeeds  to  spring  in  the 
twinkle  of  an  eye.  No  more  can  be  seen  Rade- 
gonde,  buried  as  she  is  in  the  high  and  thick  ears 
of  the  miraculous  crops. 

And  presently  rush  in  the  fierce  riders,  who, 
anger  mad  and  blinded  by  the  eddying  dust,  have 
not  yet  noticed  the  change.  But,  out  of  breath, 
their  exhausted  horses  reeling  under  their 
weight,  they  stop  short,  a  bow  shot  from  the 
((ueen.  Gazing  upon  the  plain,  they  suddenly 
stand  aghast. 

Lion-hearted  in  the  battle,  but  as  helpless  as 
children  before  the  supernatural,  are  those  war- 
riors, those  proud  Franks ! 

The  terror  stricken  king  walks  his  beast  and 
talks  in  a  low  voice :  "Long  has  the  queen  found 
shelter  in  some  monastery !  Lo !  it  was  early 
spring  when  we  left,  it  is  summer  now  .  .  .  For 
many  a  week  have  we  been  raging  over  the 
country  in  an  enchanted  ride."  And,  terror  mad, 
in  a  desperate  rout,  they  turn  their  horses  and 
ride  away. 

So  did  Mary  save  Radegond,  Queen  of  France. 
She  came  to  Poitiers,  where  the  saint,  Bishop 
Hilary,  consecrated  her  to  the  Lord,  and  where 
she  founded  the  monastery  of  Holy  Cross.  There 
she  died,  and  there  you  can  see  her  tomb  and  the 
tokens  of  many  a  miracle  which  happened  by  her 
intercession. 


S'LONG 
Esther  Carrico,  '20 

GOOD  Bye,  Old  Year! 
New  Year  waits  at  the  door. 
With  us  you've  been 

Three  hundred  days  and  more. 
New  Year  enters, 

To  you  we  give  release, 
Good  Bye,  Old  Year! 

And  may  you  rest  in  peace ! 


JU.ST  VOL'  WD  I. 

Ann  Kelleher,  '20. 

'T^ONIGHT  I  fondly  treasure 

The  year  that  is  now  gone  l)y 
With  its  pleasant  memories  we  keep — 
Just  you  and  (• 

O,  if  I  could  hut  tell  you 

.\11  that  I  want  to  say, 
My  heart  would  sing  forever,  dear. 

Songs  sweet  and  gay. 


A  MAN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


Berenice  O'Mklia,  '20. 

IN  view  of  the  fact  that  I  shall  soon  have  com- 
pleted my  seventeenth  year,  (to  be  exact, 
three  and  one-half  months  have  elapsed  since 
my  last  birthday),  I  consider  it  the  greatest  un- 
kindness  on  Henrietta's  part  to  speak  to  me  as 
she  does.  Henrietta  is  my  sister, — my  younger 
sister,  I  should  say.  I  delight  in  calling  her  this, 
for  it  irritates  her  greatly.  She  is  really  nineteen, 
but  as  Edith,  my  married  sister  with  whom  we 
both  live,  is  considerably  beyond  that,  why 
shouldn't  I  think  of  Henrietta  as  my  younger 
sister? 

To  be  sure,  here  is  the  point.  Henrietta  re- 
marks with  most  unsisterly  feeling, 

"Homer  St.  John,  you  may  think  what  you 
like,  but  I  won't  have  you  airing  your  thoughts 
before  my  guests.  My  age  is  immaterial  to 
you !" 

Henrietta  speaks  in  hyperbole  during  excited 
moments  ,  and  this  was  undoubtedly  one.  I  knew 
of  course,  that  her  "guests"  referred  only  to  Mr. 
Allyn  Porter,  who  has  this  summer  reserved  for 
himself  our  porch  swing  and  my  two  Cornell 
pillows  every  weekday  evening  and  all  of 
Sunday. 

Really  Henrietta  should  not  be  so  sensitive 
when  no  harm  is  meant.  Ye  gods,  aren't  girls 
the  limit?  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Porter's  most 
recent  call,  last  evening  to-wit,  he  and  I  were 
enjoying  a  little  chat  on  the  veranda,  as  man  to 
man,  before  Henrietta  appeared.    (I  was  spend- 
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tlu-  i-vcninj,'  al  home,  owing  to  the  fact  tliat 
tlic  lady  witli  wlioin  I  am  at  present  in  love,  has 
been  stricken  with  the  mnmps.  1  ler  name  is 
Elinor  and  we  are  very  devoted).  -Mr.  Porter  is 
twenty-seven,  tall  and  handsome,  and  an  exper- 
itnced  man  of  the  world,  so  we  were  liaving  a 
friendly  discussion  such  as  only  men  can. 

.\lr.  I'ortcr  was  smoking  one  of  my  brother- 
in-law's  cigars  with  which  1  bad  provided  him, 
in  accordance  with  my  duties  as  host.  As  for 
myself,  I  gave  nj)  tlie  noxious  weed  some  years 
ago,  since  it  seems  to  afTect  my  heart,  and  also, 
b'dith  was  opposed  to  my  contracting  the  habit. 

As  I  recall  it  now,  Mr.  Porter  was  describin;^ 
to  me  an  exciting  moment  at  Chateau  Thierry  and 
both  of  us  were  living  in  the  thrilling  horror  of 
the  battle,  when — Sis  chose  to  arrive.  Of  course 
Mr.  Porter  arose,  trying  to  act  as  if  he  didn't 
niind  her  iuterruption,  and  ])laced  a  chair  for 
her.  Sis'  glance  toward  me  was  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  depart,  but  though  usually  I  try  to  oblige 
my  si.sters  as  the  man  o£  the  house  should,  I  felt 
this  an  exceptional  occasion. 

P>esides,  Henrietta  has  a  whole  bundle  of  let- 
ters that  Mr.  Porter  sent  her  from  b>ance,  and 
she  never  would  let  me  read  about  his  exper- 
iences. I  resented  this  for  1  am  one  of  my 
country's  most  ardent  patriots ! 

"num])h!"  thought  I.  "Pll  i)ay  Henrietta  for 
being  so  stingy  with  her  old  letters!" 

I  seated  myself  again,  turning  to  Mr.  Porter, 

"And  just  as  the  i  lun  fired  on  you?" 

lie  looked  distressed.  Ilem-ietta's  manner 
was  rather  discouraging  for  a  story,  I  admit,  but 
I  rejoiced  in  the  situatifMi.  Mr.  Porter  was 
plainly  not  willing  to  offend  Henrietta,  but,  like 
all  men,  I  knew  he  enjoyed  a  man's  society  bet- 
ter than  a  girl's. 

Therefore  it  was  a  disagreeable  surjjrise  to  mc 
when  he  answered, 

"See  you  Sftme  other  time,  St.  John.  I'd  Iiavi- 
to  explain  too  nnich  lunv  !" 

This  blow  tf)  my  intelligence  was  in  no  way 
lessened  by  Henrietta's  sugared  remarks, 

"Yes,  Homer  dear,  Mr.  Porter  will  tell  yon 
tomorrow.  Please  close  the  door  behind  you, 
will  you  ?"  Oh !  had  she  only  left  those  fatal 
words  unsaid. 

.Mv  outraged  manhood  could  bear  no  more. 


liaughtily  1  departed.  Into  the  house,  and  up 
the  stairs  to  my  own  room  I  strode.  Edith  and 
P'red  were  away  for  the  evening,  so  I  had  no  one 
to  vent  my  wrath  upon.  I  grabbed  fiercely  at 
tile  first  object  I  saw,  which  chanced  to  be  my 
dictionary.  In  saner  moments  I  often  improve 
niy  mind  by  studying  it  systematically.  Now 
throwing  it  open  at  random,  I  began  to  read 
furiously.  J  was  far  down  the  column  before  I 
realized  what  1  was  doing.  Then  the  first  words 
1  perceived  were:  "Nemesis:  goddess  of  jus- 
tice and  ccjuity  who  punishes  pride  and  arro- 
gance." I  am  no  pagan,  but  the  idea  of  a  chas- 
tened i)air  of  offenders  was  as  oil  to  my  wounds. 
I  threw  myself  on  the  bed,  caressing  the  thought 
more  and  more. 

It  must  have  been  some  time  later  that  I 
awakened,  to  find  myself  doubled  upon  the  bed, 
and  bugging  the  dictionary  tightly.  Somewhere 
out  in  the  hall  a  bell  was  ringing  incessantly. 
"Why  doesn't  someone  shut  it  off?"  I  wondered 
sleepily.  P^inally  I  aroused  myself,  only  to  detect 
another  sound:  it  was  raining!  Not  a  gentle 
shower  either ;  .September  rains  aren't  usually 
tl-.at  kind! 

Just  then  the  bell  stopped  and  "Homer! 
I  'omer !"  came  in  Henrietta's  unmistakable  voice. 

"Ha!"  thought  I,  "they're  locked  out!" 

I  could  i)icture  Mr.  Porter,  immaculate  in  his 
white  llannels,  and  .Sis  in  her  organdie,  being 
caught  in  an  unexpected  rainstorm.  The  fact 
that  niy  unwelcome  presence  had  undoubtedly 
driven  them  "out  into  the  night"  did  not  increase 
my  contrition  in  the  least.  You  may  hardly  be- 
lieve me  cai)al)le  of  doing  what  I  am  about  to 
relate,  but  when  you  read  it,  please  remember 
how  my  dignity  had  been  offended.  P'ven  h'linor 
had  never  hurt  me  so  cruelly,  as  had  my  own 
sister.  If  then,  1  was  iniduly  sensitive,  I  may 
now  seem  brutal,  but  i  i)lc  a(l  this  nnich  :  T  would 
never  had  done  it,  had  I  sus])ecled  that  Mr. 
i'orter  really  cared  at  all  for  Henrietta.  What 
a  man  won't  do  for  a  woman  he  loves — well,  it 
just  ain't!    1  know  how  it  is  with  Elinor  and  me. 

What  did  I  do?  Why,  I  just  turned  back  into 
my  room  and  went  to  bed ! 

And  the  doorbell  rang  and  the  rain  came  down 
i:\  torrents!  1  lay  listening  to  these  disturbances 
of  man  and  nature,  estimating  how  long  it  would 
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be  before  luHth  and  Vwd  would  return  to  the 
rescue.  And  aL;ain  I  recketl  not  on  the  insanity 
of  a  man  in  love ! 

The  cessation  of  the  door  bell's  clamor  failed 
to  alarm  my  guilty  conscience,  but  a  moment 
later  I  was  forced  to  attention.  Into  the  quiet  of 
my  reverie  came  the  most  inharmonious  combi- 
nation of  sounds,  I  ever  imagined.  A  rattling, 
scraping,  grating  rush  of  falling  bodies,  travelling 
a  distance  of  miles  I  was  sure,  smote  my  ear. 
Neither  was  I  reassured  to  hear  Henrietta  wail- 
ing somewhere  out  in  the  rain. 

"Oh,  Allyn,  are  you  hurt?  AUyn,  answer  me!" 

What  had  happened  ?  Wliat  had  my  fooHsb 
joke  caused?  I  confess  my  heart  was  working 
double  time  as  I  tore  down  stairs.  The  Yale  lock 
on  the  front  door  was  securely  fastened,  and  I 
could  hardly  tear  it  open. 

The  porch  was  empty — so  out  I  ran  into  tlie 
rain.  Sis  was  again  calling  to  Allyn  somewhere 
in  back  of  the  house.  Tlien  I  finally  located  her, 
alone."  When  she  saw  me,  she  started  crying 
afresh,  so  there  I  was:  no  more  enlightened 
than  before. 

"Homer,  get  him  out,  (juick !  I  know  he's  dead, 
and  it's  all  my  fault !" 

Since  she  saw  it  that  way  I  didn't  argue, 
though  you  may  guess  I  had  different  notions 
myself.  Being  a  detective  by  avocation,  I  soon 
gathered  from  Henrietta's  wild  sobs  that  Mr. 


Porter  had  sought  ingress  to  our  Ikhisc  via  the 
cellar  window.  Also  that  at  the  moment  he  was 
supposedly  reposing  beneath  our  winter's  supply 
of  coal,  several  feet  down  in  the  earth. 

This  was  cheerful  news  to  an  av(jwed  mur- 
derer, but  what  could  I  do?  The  cellar,  as  Mr. 
Porter  had  demonstrated  satisfactorily  was  too 
deep  to  be  entered  from  without,  so  I  gathered 
my  weeping  sister  into  my  arms,  literally  drag- 
ging her  into  the  house,  then  down  to  the  place 
of  the  avalanche. 

"Oh,  Allyn,"  she  shrieked,  as  soon  as  she 
reached  the  scene  of  action.  "Let  me  go.  Homer, 
I  must  get  to  Allyn." 

Such  faith  is  beautiful  in  a  woman.  Indeed,  I 
never  saw  a  more  unrecognizable  being  than  the 
wrecked  individual,  seated  on  a  lump  of  coal,  try- 
ing with  both  hands  to  hold  his  head  on.  Where 
v.hite  once  was,  now  all  was  black.  Rainstorm 
and  coal  plunge  had  juggled  the  victim  about 
until  he  was  a  thing  of  wierd  beauty.  When  he 
finally  resolved  himself  into  an  approximate 
caricature  of  the  once  spotless  Mr.  Porter,  the 
weight  of  the  world  rolled  off  niv  shoulders ! 
Maybe  I  didn't  leave  the  pair  to  their  mutual 
consolation  this  time!  Xo  more  chaperoning 
acts  for  me ! 

Sis  was  cooing  and  crooning  like  a  happy 
mother,  and  the  way  he  looked  at  her — !  I  can't 
ever  tell  you  how,  but  maybe  some  day  Pll  do  it 
to  Elinor, — when  she  gets  over  the  mumps. 


A  BIT  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Ruth  Fostkr,  '21. 

HEN  troubles,  like  mountains,  loom  up  in  your  way 
And  there's  work  to  be  done,  without  more  delay. 
Don't  worry. 

Just  take  ofiP  your  coat  and  start  in  today. 
For  "when  the  sun  shines,  its  time  to  make  hay," 
The  first  thing  you  know,  you've  begun  it  I 
If  doubts  should  assail  you,  when  first  you  liegin, 
The  outlook  is  dark,  and  you  fear  you'll  not  win. 
Don't  worry. 

Just  tackle  the  job  with  a  song  and  a  grin. 
Just  roll  up  your  sleeves,  just  buckle  right  in,— 
The  first  thing  you  know,  you  have  done  it! 
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TIIK  NEW  CALIIXDAR 

W  itli  tlic  a])i)r()acli  of  the  New  Year  new  cal- 
endars-are  in  order,  and  there  ha.s  been  orjjan- 
ized  in  Minneapohs  an  .\,s.sociation  whose  ol)- 
ject  is  to  ini])rove  upon  the  ])resent  awkward 
method  of  (Hvi(Hng  tlie  year,  just  as  the  metric 
system  of  measurements  is  very  nnicli  simpler 
and  easier  than  our  system,  so  is  this  method  ()f 
keeping  time.  This  association  would  reform 
our  old  calendar  of  twelve  unequal  months  hv 
substituting^  a  calendar  of  thirteen  months  of 
twenty-eight  days  each.  It  is  true  that  the  cal- 
endar in  vogue  has  done  satisfactory  service 
since  the  lime  of  dregory  the  Clreat,  hut  slill 
ihere  is  no  reason  why  it  slioiild  not  give  way  to 
a  better  if  the  advantages  will  justify  the  incon- 
venience of  the  change.  We  must  admit  that  in 
our  present  metliod  it  takes  a  fairly  clever  math- 
ematician to  compute  in  months  and  da\s  the 
time  in  a  loan  for  e.xami)le.  Tiie  details  of  llic 
new  plan  explained  by  the  association  are:  lirst, 
Xevv  Year's  Day  becomes  an  independenl  legal 
lioliday,  not  included  in  any  week  or  month;  an- 
other independent  legal  holiday,  called  ''Correc- 
tion Day  '  is  |)rovided  for  leap  years.  It  also  is 
not  countetl  in  any  week  or  month.  The  thir- 
teen months  are  to  be  January,  i'lbruary.  Liberty, 
.March,  and  the  others  as  at  i)resenl.  The  plan 
provides  that  ( jood  h'riday  and  h'aster  shall  al- 
ways be  observed  on  certain  fixed  dates,  and  in 
this  arrangement  ;ill  holidays  and  anniversaries 
wtjuld  always  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  week. 

As  to  convenience  this  new  calendar  would 
doubtless  prove  it.self  a  great  improvement  over 
the  old.  It  certainly  is  much  simpler  and  more 
.systematic,  'i  he  only  inconvenience  incurred  in 
the  new  method  would  be  met  with  during  the 
first  years  after   its   adoption    in   reverting  to 


time  under  the  old  order  and  reckoning  that 
lime  in  terms  of  the  new.  Even  here  the  fauU 
will  be  due  to  the  old  calendar,  not  to  the  new. 
The  superstitious  will  doubtless  object  to  the 
thirteen  months  as  very  unlucky,  lint  they  will 
be  in  the  minority,  and  perhaps  the  proposed 
name  of  the  new  month  will  compensate  for  any 
fears  on  that  .score.  The  .-Xmerican  lujual  Month 
Calendar  Association  urges  that  this  calendar  be 
adopted  to  take  efTect  on  Sunday  the  first  day 
of  the  year  1922,  and  that  the  change  would 
cause  scarcely  any  difficulty.  A  bill  to  this  effect 
has  already  been  introduced  in  Congress. 

If  accepted  by  the  United  States  this  plan  will 
likely  become  of  world-w^ide  accej^tance.  It  is 
well  worth  our  while  to  consider  the  proposal. 


WUX  TH.AT  TIME  EVER  COME? 

Xot  least  among  the  "joys"  attached  to  vaca- 
tioning, is  that  of  coming  back  again.  In  this, 
as  in  everything  else,  there  are  degrees  of  en- 
joyment. All  stages  of  emotion  from  tears  to 
smiles,  are  registered  on  the  countenance  of  the 
returning  voyagers.  It  is  not  essential  to  the 
jiroper  api)reciation  of  this  return  to  the  fold,  to 
have  ex])erienced  it  before.  .\ny  one  can  do  full 
justice  to  the  occasion.  In  fact,  those  who  have 
been  hardened  to  the  discomforts  of  home-leav- 
ing, cannot  always  see  all  the  disadvantages,  as 
can  the  uninitiated.  A  return  to  studies  to  them 
means  another  prolonged  sojourn  at  that  tire- 
some school.  In  some  cases  it  even  resembles  a 
veritable  descent  into  Avernus. 

The  months  following  the  Christmas  holidays 
ought  not  to  ])e  such  a  bugbear  to  school  girls. 
While  thev  undoubtedI\-  mean  the  most  import- 
ant period  of  concentrated  labor  in  the  whole 
year,  thev  yield  other  results,  if  <mu'  only  cares 
to  look  for  llu'm.  The  short  home-visit  has 
shown  that  one  is  still  attentively  regarded  by 
her  family,  and  that  the  sensation  of  being  a 
stranger  in  the  strange  land  of  home,  is  not  .so 
bad  after  all  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  at  school, 
liasty  ac(|uaintances  of  the  first  few  weeks  have 
become  readjusted,  and  true  friendshi])s  are  now 
beginning  to  take  r(K)t. 

They  say  that  coming  back  to  school  ought  m  t 
to  be  a  bad  penance,  so  perhaps  some  day,  a  hun- 
dred years  from  now,  it  will  not  be! 
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RESOLUTION  DAY. 

Even  tlinugh  one  may  rot^ard  llic  old  practice 
of  niakinj;-  Januarv  1  a  "Resolution  Day,"  to  be 
a  custom  as  worn-out  as  the  "Mother-in-law 
Joke,"  still  there  is  something  vaguely  wrong 
with  the  individual  who  does  not  have  a  sense  of 
renewed  opportunity  for  improvement  when 
New  Year's  Day  arrives.  Just  to  write  "1920" 
has  a  tendency  to  make  one  a  little  more  thought- 
ful as  to  the  passage  of  time  and  the  use  that  is 
made  of  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  fundamental 
basis  in  human  nature  for  the  much-used  but 
ever-forceful  metaphor  of  the  bright,  new  page 
of  the  New  Year.  A  glance  at  the  old  pages, 
headed  with  praiseworthy  resolves  but  covered 
over  too  often  with  blameworthy  deeds,  fills  one 
with  misgivings.  But  ho]:ie  has  a  happy  way 
of  shining  brightly  when  the  New  Year  begins 
and  the  old  resolutions  are  taken  anew  and  some- 
how, despite  so  many  failings,  the  prospect  of 
keeping  them  tliis  time  seems  surer  than  before. 

So  January  1  is  a  day  of  optimism.  This  is 
in  the  very  atmosphere.  It  is  an  encouraging 
day.  How  much  the  cordial  wish  for  a  "Happy 
New  Year"  is  cause  or  effect  of  the  pervading 
optimism  is  debatable.  lUit  it  is  well  to  have 
such  a  day  in  our  calendar,  whether  we  are  giv- 
en to  taking  formal  "resolutions"  or  whether  we 
are  merely  thoughtful  within  ourselves ;  we  are 
bound  to  bolster  up  our  courage ;  and  it  is  better 
to  have  tried  and  failed  than  never  to  have  tried 
at  all. 


FRIENDS. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  resolutions  are 
in  order,  it  is  well  to  think  about  the  friends  we 
have  made.  If  we  have  made  new  friends  this 
last  year  are  they  the  sort  of  whom  we  should 
be  proud,  or,  now  that  we  have  taken  the  time  to 
think  about  them,  do  we  wish  that  we  had  chosen 
differently?  I*or  the  student  this  is  a  question 
of  supreme  importance.  Most  of  what  has  been 
learned  in  the  class  room  will  probably  be  for- 
gotten, but  if  real  true  friendships  have  been 
formed  the  time  has  been  well  spent.  However, 
insincere,  toadying  satellites  are  worse  Aan  no 
companions  at  all  for  they  serve  only  to  develop 
the  trivial,  baser  side  of  our  characters  and  are 
instrumental  in  the  wasting  of  much  valuable 


time.  Let  us  decide  that,  in  the  \  ear  t(j  come,  we 
will  choose  friends  who  will  be  an  inspiration 
and  a  joy  in  the  after-years  when  we  shall  be 
separated;  and  that  we  will  devote  the  time  and 
energy  necessary  for  the  right  development  of 
such  friendshi])s. 


SELF  DEFENSE. 

A  well  known  speaker  recently  noted  a  marked 
contrast  in  xA.merican  and  European  colleges,  stat- 
ing that  Americans  have  a  tendency  to  confine 
their  search  for  knowledge  to  the  class  room, 
while  students  on  the  continent  gain  as  much  from 
one  another  during  recreation  hours  as  from  the 
professor's  lectures. 

Observation  proves  this  statement  too  sweep- 
ing, for  our  American  colleges  are  known  to  vary 
in  this  respect. 

It  is  natural  that  where  social  life  is  the  center 
of  college  activity  it  will  fill  the  majority  of  free 
hours,  only  a  few  dull  moments  being  allowed 
for  study.  Then  it  is  that  studying  is  considered 
tedious  and  boresome,  a  subject  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed when  considering  the  ])leasure  of  others. 
This  reduces  the  allotted  study-hour  to  the  mini- 
mum time  ref[uired. 

Saint  Mary's  has  a  way  of  arousing  a  spirit  of 
good  fellowship  in  study  as  well  as  in  play.  This 
cieates  a  lasting  interest  in  the  progress  of  other 
students  and  promotes  a  friendly  rivalry  in  scho- 
lastic achievement. 

However,  this  most  desirable  college  spirit  is 
not  as  prevalent  in  the  United  States  as  it  proba- 
bly will  be  when  our  institutions  of  learning  are 
as  old  as  those  in  the  old  country. 

MY  HOBBY. 

LoUF.TTA   GKA1)^■,  '22. 

I  don't  suppose  that  it  would  ever  occur  to  the 
average  stranger's  mind  to  even  consider  that 
such  a  plain,  straight-hairerl  miss  as  myself 
would  dare  to  say  right  out  loud  that  she  had  a 
hobby!  But,  then,  still  waters  run  deep,  and  in 
this  progressive  day  when  women  are  coming 
into  their  own,  I'm  gathering  courage  enough  to 
walk  around  saying  calmly,  O  very  calmly,  "In- 
deed, yes,  I  have  a  hobby,"  and  in  such  a  tone  as 
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to  iiulicatc  tliat  she  who  is  hohljylcss  is  to  be  del- 
egated to  tlie  background. 

And  since  I've  realized  that  1  have  a  main  holj- 
l)y,  1  have  become  quite  presum])tuous  and  as- 
sumed several  minor  ones.  lUit,  tliougli  tliey're 
not  connected  directly  with  the  major  one  in  your 
mind,  they  very  often  are  closely  connected  in 
mine.  \<m  see  they  are  such  things  as  walking, 
skating,  driving,  and  dancing.  They're  exceed- 
ingly lively,  too,  compared  to  the  major  one. 
whicli  is  reading.  Are  you  surprised  that  m\ 
chief  delight  is  to  get  snugly  settled  in  a  ])ig, 
soft  chair,  with  a  very  fine  book,  and  that  I  can 
remain  there  for  hours  and  hours  in  the  highest 
state  of  contentment?  If  so.  \()U  are  not  an 
ardent  lover  of  the  Story  liook  World  yourself 
and  you  don't  know  what  you've  missed.  If 
not.  then  you  understand  me  j)erfectly  from  the 
beginning  and  that  is  lovely,  isn't  it  ? 

h.ver  since  I  can  rememl)er.  I've  l)cen  a  hook 
worm.  I  used  to  hide  in  corners  and  read,  rea  I, 
read  until  my  fond  parent  would  drag  me  fortli 
and  dispose  ot  the  Ixxik,  to  niy  constant  disinax'. 
Such  a  thing  as  meals,  things  to  he  done.  i)laces 
to  be  reacheil  on  time,  etc..  are  bubbles  when 
I've  once  begun  a  good  book. 

I  he  characters  seem  to  open  a  door  and  I  ste]) 
right  into  their  \\<  rid  and  live  in  it  :  for  the\-  com- 
pletely fascinate  me  and  master  all  my  faculties, 
as  regards  doing  anything  else.  It''-  like  tearing 
out  my  heart  to  leave  a  boiik  and  I've  sat  into  the 
wee  hours  of  the  cold  morning  linisliing  one  but 
I  never  knew  it  was  cold. 

They've  fostered  my  imagination  to  the  degree 
of  being  put  into  action  by  tlu'  slightest  occur- 
rences; and  when  1  refer  you  to  my  other  hob- 
bies, you  can  see  the  relations  inslanth.  can  von 
not.'  I  do  not  know  where  it  w  ill  lead  me  but 
as  I  told  an  elderly  gentleman  to  anuise  him — 
"I'm  going  to  write  a  book  myself  some  day,  mav- 
be."    .\nd  he  believed  me.    (iod  l^less  ilim. 


.M  \(.  Ri:vii-:\v. 

ihe  December  Century  deviates  from  the  us- 
ual form  aiul  general  make-up  of  that  periodical. 
Perhaps  because  of  the  Christmas  sea.son.  the 
Editors  decided  to  make  it  a  bit  more  festive  in 


appearance,  and  whimsically  bedecked  its  former 
sober  pages  with  illustrations. 

Speaking  of  illustrations,  "The  Seasons"  four 
autochromes  by  Henry  O.  Reck,  deserve  particu- 
lar mention. 

The  stories,  too,  are  unusual  in  plot  and  in 
treatment  anrl  those  factors  make  the  magazine 
doubly  welcome.  " \n  luiemy  of  Santa  Claus" 
is  a  Qiristmas  story  with  many  differences  from 
the  standard  patented  variety.  Jt  is  a  tale  cen- 
tering around  a  twelve-year-old  Scotch  boy,  who 
constitutes  himself  British  Plenepotentiarv  when 
he  visits  his  American  cousins. 

Margaret  P)Usbee  Shipp's  "Closed  Gentians" 
is  a  thoughtful  view  of  the  old  triangle  tin-ougli 
distinctly  modern  eves. 

■'(  )ur  h'.rratic  Idealism."  "The  l-'uture  of  the 
I  lapsburg  Dominions,"  "Life  and  Letters  of  Wil- 
fred Laurier,"  tend  to  sui)ply  the  demand  for 
more  serious  articles;  while  the  reader's  thirst 
for  i)oetry  is  (juenched  by  "The  Star"  by  Wil- 
liam Rose  ilenet,  "The  Retrospect"  by  Louis  Un- 
termeyer.  and  "The  Celt"  by  Walter  Adolphe 
l\(  iberts. 


(iLMVNINGS 

0{'\<  pl.iii.s  ill  faitli  and  hope  .-ire  made ; 
W  c  wait  for  N  ew  Year'.s  day  to  conic 
I  n  rearrange  our  lives. 
.Mas,  what  i)lan  survives! 

So  let  our  aims  he  not  in  vain — 
We'll  fight  and  we'll  hold  fast, 

.And  when  another  year  lias  come, 
We'll  reach  our  goal  at  last. 

Gl. Ally's  l-{KMrK. 

—  Re])inl  fmni  the  Academic  Department 
gives  numerous  trips  to  town,  victrola,  fudge, 
I'ard  i)arties  and  social  evenings  as  ])rominent 
numbers  on  their  I  loli(la\-  Program. 

— The  crowning  feature  of  the  Christmas  Cele- 
bration,—  Midnight  Mass.  broitght  the  fulness  of 
the  Yuletide  to  all  at  St.  Mary's,  as  it  nnist  also 
have  done  to  the  many  outsiders  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  i)rivilege  of  attending  it.  The 
Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Connor, 
CS.C.,  chaplain,  who  was  assisted  at  the  .\llar 
by  the  Revs.  (i.  (iailagher.  Deacon  and  J.  Farley, 
Snbdeacon.  The  sermon  was  delivered  by  Fath- 
er Connor,  and  si)ecial  nnisic  was  furnished  by 
.St.  Mary's  choir. 
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— l)()ul)ly  l)k'ss(.'il  with  tlu'  st'ast>n's  graces 
were  Mary  I'-tliel  and  llck-ii  Holiday,  who  at 
Michiight  Mass  received,  for  the  first  time,  Iloly 
Communion. 

— (lorgeous  |)oinsettas  of  "joe's"  own  foster- 
ing, so  rare  in  tlie  vicinity,  in  such  great  demand, 
made  up  the  elaborate  decorations  for  Christmas 
and  the  Religions  ceremonies  on  Jan.  6. 

—  It  is  with  i)ride  the  Chimes  prints  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Christmas  greeting  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Cochran- Ryan,  former  secretary  and 
now  on  the  l)oard  of  Directors  of  the  St.  Mary's 
N'otre  Dame  College  Clnb  of  Chicago :  "The 
St.  Mary's  Notre  Dame  Club  of  Chicago  gave 
a  most  enjoyable  and  successful  'Thanksgiving 
Dancing  Party'  in  the  Gol^l  Room  of  the  Con- 
gess  Hotel,  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  25,  which  was 
largely  attended.  It  was  like  a  St.  Mary's  'Home 
Coming,'  an  occasion  where  the  students  revived 
old  friendships  and  formed  new  ones.  The  stu- 
dent of  the  early  60's  met  those  of  1920  in  a 
comradship  that  comes  from  mutual  interest. 
"St.  Mary's  rich-blue  and  white'  pennants  blend- 
ed most  effectively  with  the  elaborate  decora- 
tion of  the  Gold  Room.  The  membership  of  the 
club  is  increasing.  A  very  superior  and  enticing 
program  is  offered  for  the  next  meeting."  Mrs. 
Ryan  has  ever  been  as  faithful  a  reporter  of  the 
various  events  wdiich  have  taken  place  within  the 
circle  of  the  St.  Mary's  N.  D.  Clnb  as  she  is  a 
loyal  and  devoted  alumna  of  St.  Mary's  itself. 
Announcement  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Murphy,  corres- 
ponding secretary  of  the  next  meeting  sets  the 
date  as  Tuesday,  Jan.  20,  with  Professor  Richard 
Seidel  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Miss  Kathleen  Fleming,  reader,  on  the  program 
for  its  session.   Officers  of  the  Club  for  1919-20: 


Miss  Anna  limit  President 

Miss  CatluTine  Renipe  1st  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Alma  Koyce-Sunderland   2d  Vice-President 

Mrs.  J.  Panieil-Egan  Recording  Secretary 

Mrs.  Catherine  Healy-Murphy  Cor.  Secretary 

Mrs.  Ella  Legner-Wolterding  Treasurer 

OiRKCTOKS — Mrs.  Mary  Cochran-Ryan,  Mary  Sniytli- 
Xelson,  Pauline  Murfey-Sauter,  Henrietta  O'Pirien- 
Crowley,  Miss  Sarah  Gleason,  Miss  .Mary  P)ranslield. 

— On  Dec.  28,  St.  Mary's  was  favored  in  hav- 
ing the  H(jly  Cross  Seminarv  choir  of  Notre 
Dame  for  ISenediction. 

— To  the  "Season's  Cndefeated  Champs"  as 
well  as  to  those  in  charge  of  the  "1919  Review," 
St.  Mary's  offers  sincere  congratulations.  We 
are  greatly  pleased  with  the  "modest,  respectfully 
dedicated"  Booklet. 

— As  the  Chimes  goes  to  press  holidays  are  of 
the  past  and  the  students  by  the  earnest  work 
begun  are  putting  into  practice  the  good  resolu- 
tions made  on  Jan.  1. 

— Christmas  Chimes  were  preceded  by  wed- 
ding bells  that  rang  on  Dec.  8,  to  announce  the 
nuptials  of  Ramona  Slattery  and  Mr.  George 
C.  Blohm  of  Culver,  Indiana. 

— After  three  months'  absence,  the  Misses 
Helen  Mills  and  Josephine  McCarthy  are  again 
enrolled  on  St.  Mary's  student  list. 

— Many  interested  schoolmates  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  May  Agnes  Hilleke,  Claudia  Red- 
mond and  Elizabeth  Williams  are  domiciled  in 
the  north  wing  of  the  Convent. 


— Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Chimes  St.  Mary's 
has  united  in  the  sorrow  that  has  come  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  George  Rem]je,  to  Doris  Whelan, 
Dorothy  Hayes,  Josephine  Wasmer  and  Mr. 
William  N.  Young  in  the  death  of  a  beloved  one. 


RELKilOUS  CEREMONIES. 


"We  have  seen  His  star  in  the  East,  and  are  come 
to  adore  Him.  *  *  *  And  they  offered  Him  gifts;  gold, 
frankincense  and  myrrh."    St.  Matt.  H. 

In  his  sertnon  on  the  above  text,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Kemper,  S.  J.,  made  striking  application 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Religious  Reception 
which  took  place  in  the  Community  Church  at  St. 
Mary's  on  Jan.  6 : 

The  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  God's  manifesta- 


tion to  the  gentiles  in  the  persons  of  the  Wise 
Men  who,  "felt  the  call,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  kindred  and  friends,  journeyed  into  a  distant, 
unknown  land,  the  star  before,  guiding  them," 
was  re-enacted  by  the  eighteen  young  ladies  who 
had  voluntary  responded,  not  forced  by  a  noon- 
day splendor,  to  the  call  of  a  gentle  star  which  led 
them  on  a  far  dift'erent  journey,  beset  too,  with 
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(lifiiciiltii's.  1)111  into  a  w cll-i-xploinl  laiul.  Ik-ic 
tlicy  also  opeucil  the  treasure  of  their  liearts  and 
offered  freely  the  gold  of  jjoverty,  tlie  frankin- 
cense of  obedience  (the  sacrifice  of  tlie  will), 
and  the  myrrh  of  chastity — preservative  of  vir- 
ginal purity. 

l-'ather  Kemper  illustrated  the  close  connection 
hetween  the  sacrifice  by  the  candidate  herself  and 
that  of  her  parents,  "who  gave  what  was  dearer 
than  gold — their  danghter,  the  frankincense  of 
their  obedience  in  the  recognition  of  ( iod's  liigh- 
er  claim,  and  myrrh — fiesh  of  their  llesh  and 
b  ;ne  of  their  bone,  wherein  they  too,  partake  in 
her  chasteness."  lie  further  emphasized  the 
world's  great  need  of  consecrated.  Christian  wo- 
men, especially  now  when  it  seems  mad  with  its 
greed  f(jr  money  and  when  all  modest\  has  gone 
from  it. 

.\fter  congratulating  the  young  ladies  on  their 
choice,  the  Community  on  the  acquisition  of  new 
members  and  the  Church  on  tiie  manifested  pref- 
erence for  the  evangelical  councils  by  which  more 
glory  is  given  to  Cod,  heather  Kemper  concluded 
with  the  words  of  the  I^pistle  for  the  day  which 
he  addressed  directly  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  lloly  Cross: 

".\rise,  l)c  enhv(htene<l,  O  Jerusal  cm;  for  tliy  lii^lu  is 
conic,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  iiimn  tlu-i'. 
[•'or  hchold,  darkness  shall  cover  thv  earth  ;m<l  a  tliick 
darkness  ti  e  people:  but  upon  thee  shall  the  Lord  arise, 
and  upon  thee  shall  His  glory  he  seen.  And  the  gen- 
tiles shall  walk  in  thy  light,  and  kings  in  the  brightness 
of  thy  rising.  Lift  up  thine  eyes  round  about  and  see: 
all  these  things  are  gathered  together:  they  are  come  to 
lliee;  thy  sons  shall  come  from  afar  and  thy  daughters 
shall  rise  uj)  at  thy  side.  Then  shalt  thou  see  and  abound; 
thy  heart  shall  wonder  and  be  enlarged  when  the  multi- 
tude of  the  sea  shall  be  converted  to  thee,  when  the 
strength  of  the  gentiles  shall  coir.e  upon  thee.  .\  mul- 
titude of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of 
.\Iadian  and  i-'pha ;  all  from  Saba  shall  come,  ])ringing 
gold  an<l  frankincense,  and  showing  the  praise  of  the 
l^.rd."  (  Laias  LX,  1-6). 

The  names  of  the  young  ladies  who  received 
the  llabit.  and  th<ise  by  which  the)  will  be  known 
ill  I  he  f  titnre  are  : 

Miss  Catherine  Uunft,  ShefTield,  Illinois,  Sister  M. 
.\nna  Raphael  :  Miss  Anne  Roche.  Constablesville,  .V.  Y.. 
Sister  M.  (jenerosa:  Miss  .Margaret  .Sliealiaii,  Co.  Lim- 
erick, Ireland,  Sister  M.  Mansueta;  .Miss  .Mary  Conlon, 
Co.  RoKconinioii,  Irelaiul,  Sister  .M.  Augusta;  Miss 
.Mice  .McDerniott,  Co.  Roscommon,  Ireland,  Sister  M. 
(iuartlian  Angels;  Miss  Cecelia  Teders,  Keiidallville. 
Ind.,  Sister  .M.  .\gnes  Cecile ;  Miss  Margaret  Worden. 
Yale,  Mich.,  Sister  M.  l-'ranciana ;  Miss  Mary  Ruby 
Rogers,  Hot  Springs,  South  Dakota,  Sister  \].  Antonita; 


.Miss  (lene\ieve  ll;igerty,  l^ouili  lleml,  Indiana,  Sister 
Heiiedict  :  Miss  .\giies  Ryan,  Daiu  ille.  111.,  .Sister 
M-  Teresa  Joseph;  Miss  Elizabeth  .Miller,  Xebraska 
City,  X'ebr.,  Sister  ^L  Columbiere ;  Miss  Helen  Kehoe, 
Chicago,  111.,  Sister  M.  Gcorgetta ;  Miss  Cecilia  Kelley, 
X'.ilp.'iraiso,  Indiana,  Sister  M.  Canicc:  Miss  Marg.aret 
Si)ear.  Chicago,  111.,  Sister  M.  Clregoria  •  Miss  Lillias 
(k)eitz.  I'altimore.  Md..  Sister  M.  Regina  Clare;  Miss 
Rose  -Mary  l"itzp;itrick,  Stratford,  Calif..  Sister  M. 
Rose  Virginia:  .Miss  Dorothy  Ackerman,  l'"resno,  Calif., 
Sister  M.  .Monessa;  Miss  M.iry  Haxter,  P>oise.  Idaho, 
Sister  M.  Teresa  Clare. 

The  .Xovices  admitted  to  h'irst  or  Temporary 
vows  are: 

.Sister  -M.  .Matilda,  Sister  .M.  .Anna  Therese,  Sister 
M.  Colunicill,  Sister  M.  Laurita,  Sister  M.  Magdalen, 
Sister  M.  Rose  Klizabeth,  Sister  M.  Cecilia  Patrice,  Sis- 
ter M.  Leo  Maria,  Sister  M.  Helen  Frances,  Sister  M. 
De  Fazzi,  Sister  M.  Inez,  Sister  M.  .Angela.  Sister  .M. 
Agnes  Marie.  Sister  .M;iria  Henedict.'i. 

Those  Xovices  who  having  com])leted  the  time 
of  Temporary  \'ows  (3  years)  pronounced 
hinal,  or  I'erpetual  vows  are: 

.Sister  iM.  Pertha,  Sister  M.  Lydia,  Sister  M.  Elaine, 
Sister  M.  Henedictus,  Sister  .M.  .Athanasius,  .Sister  M. 
( )s\vald.  Sister  M.  Mag(l;din;i,  .Sister  M.  .Agnes,  Sister 
.M.  .Moni(|ue. 

The  ceremonies  of  Reception  and  I'rofession 
were  |)resided  over  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Ilerman 
Joseph  ;\lerding,  D.D.,  iJisho])  of  the  diocese, 
who  also  celebrated  the  Mass  which  followed. 

Assisting  the  Celebrant  ;it  the  Mass  were: 
Tlie  Rev.  Joseph  (  lallaglu'r,  C'.  .S.  C".,  .Assistant 
I'riest;  the  Revs.  Joseph  iloyle.  C..S.C.,  and 
William  Leiiuartz.  C..^.(  .,  Deacons  of  Honor; 
the  Rev.  John  Delaunay,  C.  S.  C,  Deacon;  the 
Rev.  Cornelius  Ilagerty,  C.  S.  C,  Subdcacon  ; 
the  Rev.  W'illiiim  R.  Connor,  C.  .S.  C.  Master  of 
Ceremonies,  and  .Seminarists  from  lloly  Cross 
.Seminarw  .\otre  I  )ame. 

In  tin-  .Saniiiiary  were  : 

The  Revs,  hraiicis  Kem])er,  .S.  J.,  of  l-doris- 
-;uil.  .Mo.;  !•'.  J.  Janseii,  of  IClkharl,  Ind.;  John 

Wickham,  of  New  \'ork  ;  W.  .M .  .Murtaugh, 
.Sheffield,  ill.;  Iv  J.  Mungovan,  \'alparaiso.  Ind.; 
W.  .Siilliv;in,  Wabash,  Ind.;  I'".  ILdpiu.  Kendal- 
ville,  Ind.;  I'.  J.  Crosson,  l.ogansporl,  Ind.;  the 
\  ery  Rev.  J.  J.  iM-eiich.  vne  Revs.  Kirsch,  A.  B. 
O'Neill,  J.  DeCrootc.  1..  J.  llei.ser,  W.  A. 
Ilolger,  C.  L.  Doremus.  W.  I'\  Carey,  J.  W. 
Donahue,  W.  1'.  Couoran.  C.  Marr,  J.  h'arley 
|.  Maguire  and  C.  .Marshall  of  tlu'  Cniversity 
of  Notre  Dame. 


D'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
iiporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

e  make  nnd  keep  in  stock  every  class 
of  goods  required  by  difTerent 
Religious  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

Lake,  Union  and  'Eagle  Sts* 

CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

W'c  arc  licadquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
(hirabilily  and  art.    As  agents  for 
the  leadinif  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade ;   for  the   custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful    fitting   and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

11  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Relatives  and  friends 
of   Notre   Dame  and 
St.     Mary's  students 
who    desire    to  keep 
posted   on  University 
and   Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month ;  two 
months    or   more,  35 
cents    a    month;  one 
year,    $4;    by  mail, 
postage  paid  cash  in 
advance. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furni.shed  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  IJelits,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
I'riest.s'  Albs.                  Priests'  Supplies. 
Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 

IINGEL  &  KUEHN 

i  PERFECT 

i  Shoes 

Tver  Opera  House  BIdg.    Personal  Attention 

rvfK^.       Home  5842         ^    ■  ,        Home  5702 
•^"^^       RellSSe                             Bell  3561 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

HE    1.    W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXUUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
I'ICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Office  Residence 
ell    Phone  689             Bell  Phone  1162 
ome  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

M.  Stiidebaker  Office  Bldg.,  WEshington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

KUEHN  k  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Offipp  and  Yarfl<5   1717  9n   Main  ^trppt 

V_y              ctllU     IcLlt-lo,   JLIJ-I    OU.   iVl dill  Otltl^CL. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mf.s.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

1 


Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Be iper  Floral  Q 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  C 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U. 
131  North  Michisan  Street 

Opera  Slicks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

W e  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


TiiK  Wii  1  1  1-:  I  lousii 

WASHINGTON 

.My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite  the  unusual  burdens  imposed  upon  our 
people  by  the  war  they  have  maintained  their  schools  and  other  agencies  of 
eriucation  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  continued 
tliroughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  ofif  in  attendance  in  elementary  scliools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  affecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues there  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  and  most  thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After 
the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of 
industrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  jjreparation  on  the  part  of  all  the  people.  /  would  therefore  urge 
that  the  people  continue  to  give  goierous  support  to  their  schools  of  all  grades 
and  that  the  schools  adjust  themselves  as  nisely  as  possible  to  the  new  cotuiilions 
to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  because 
of  the  zvar  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  siroigthened  as  it  can  only  be  through 
the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WOODKr)\V  WILSON. 

IloN'.  I'ra.nki.in  K.  Lank, 


Sc(rclarx  of  the  hilrrior. 


TF^^bruarp,  1920 


When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

came  to 

"Mirror"  Candles  sold  here  exclusively. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER&SON 

opposite  Postofflce, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  ItKND.  IND. 

nOTII      PIfONBS  8S» 

DiitIoi    LaundrT-    Co.,    2.^40-51  Cottage 
C;rore  Avr.,  (  blrnicn,  f'hon« 
Calumrt  1U70. 


Strrllnr  SIlTer  CorHa^e  Douquet  Hold- 
em. 

Ktf-rllnK  Silver  2  and  4-Pln  Sets. 
Htrrllnv  Sllvrr  and  Knarnel  Cuff  Link*. 
noSAUY  HEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOUXn     BBNI),  INDIANA 


OPTOMETRY 


OPTO— Eye. 
METRY— to  Measure 


DR.  JOHN  H.  BM.Ifl,  Optometriat, 

Suite  B12.  J.  M.  S.  13iilldlng:, 
Sooth    Ilrnd,  Indlnna. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 
216  W.  Washington  Ave..  South  Bend 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

yVoi//e  5  Motto: 

ITTAKES  THE 
TO  MAKE  THE 
AND  PAYSTHE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  It  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 

J.  R.  NOBTT.E  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  965 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENU  INDIANA 


McCray 
Rcfri)i:;erator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

007  Mill  Street,  KBND AI.L.VIL.L.D,  IND. 


Eyes  Examined 

(iUmkca  Properly  Fitted 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

OPTICIANS 

2.30  S.  Mich.  St. 

E^t.  1900         Both  Phones 


Electric 
Appll 


lances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economical 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  dainty 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  heat 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.    Established  186t 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
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CAP,  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Mary's,  for 
one  or  two  Passengers,  $1.00,  and  60o 

for  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Passenger 
rates.  Seven  Passenger  Cars  for  all 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 
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Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street. 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mlshawaka,  Ind. 


Home  Phone,  1474  Bell  Phone,  660 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOU,  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER 

820  EAST  COLFAX  AVBNtTB:. 

Holllngsworth-Turner  Co. 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 
831  South  Mam  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 


HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
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Chartered 
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Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics.  Modern  Literature.  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
cience,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
lechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
al  School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 
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Midwinter  Showing  of  Philippine  Lingerie 


A  complete  wardrobe  includes  dainty  hand-made  lingerie  from  the  I'hilippine.s. 
Exquisitely  fine  in  materials  and  in  the  embroidery  designs  used  to  decorate  them,  these 
garments  are  delicate  bits  of  finery  which  contribute  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  wearer. 
.\  full  line  of  gowns  and  chemises  is  available  here  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.98  to  $5.95. 


ROBERTSON  BROTHERS  CO.,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


t.  Angela  s  Academy  '    st.  joseph  hospital 

Training  School  for  Nurses 


'his  delightfully  located  institution, 
irtered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 


■t  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
n.  Music  and  art  receive  special 
ention. 

."he  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
ke    it    a    most    desirable  boarding 

lOOl. 

For    terms  address 
ilSTERS    OF    THE    HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Anj!:ela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 

(Hoosier) 

vank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

228  North  Michigan  Street 
South  Bend, Ind. 


Conducted    by    the    Sisters    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  most  acceptable  age  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For    further    information  address 
SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Aotre  Dame  Ave.  and  Madison  Street 
SOUTH   BEXD,  IXD. 


An  Ideal  Catholic  Publication. 

Dublin  Review. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catholic  Magazine, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  the 
Blessed  X)irgm 

26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.     Published  weekly  and 
monthly.    With  illustrations. 
The  Greatest  Variety  of  Good 
Reading   by   the  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions. $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
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A  PRAYKR  FOR  CAXDLEMAS. 

Ji)Si-:)'Hi.\K  Ryan,  '21. 

Candle  on  riiy  altar,  God,  1  hum. 
The  flame  that  is  my  spirit,  fed  by  Thee, 
Oh  grant  that  when  my  frail  humanity 
In  ashes  lies,  tlie  llame  may  he  undinnned, 
And  rise  to  burn  throughout  eternity. 


•THREE  NO\'ELS  ( )E  CAX(  )X  SHEEH.VX." 


LoKKTTA  McGuiRE,  R..\.,  '19. 


ON  October  5,  1913,  there  ])as.^ccl  away 
one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  loved 
of  Catholic  priests,  Canon  Sheehan.  of 
Doneraile,  'Ireland.  Although  he  deserves  to  be 
known  and  loved  for  himself,  for  the  simpk'  sin- 
cerity and  beauty  of  his  life,  and  for  the  jier- 
fection  of  his  priesthood,  it  is  rather  through  his 
ability  as  a  novelist  that  he  has  become  a  public 
figure.  And  next  to  being  a  great  and  good 
priest,  Canon  Sheehan  was  a  great  and  good, 
novelist.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  know  hiiu  as 
the  former  is  through  his  novels,  for  they  are  hi- 
life.  Whatever  else  he  wrote,  he  wrote  himself. 
0{  his  ten  novels,  "My  New  Curate,"  "Blindness 
of  Dr.  Gray,"  and  "Miriam  Lucas"  are  the  most 
autobiographical.  With  a  brief  sketch  of  his  boy- 
hood for  preface  we  will  examine  these  three 
novels  as  reflections  of  the  man  himself. 

Canon  Sheehan  was  born  in  March,  18.^2,  at 
Mallow,  Ireland.  When  he  was  old  enough  he 
was  sent  to  the  local  National  School.  There  we 
see  him  a  fair  haired,  delicate  boy  with  large, 
wistful  eyes  that  seemed  to  see  something"  be- 
hind, and  beyond  you.  When  the  other  boys  were 
at  play,  he  went  to  some  thicket  with  a  book. 
More  often  withotit  one  he  would  sit  and  think. 

In  1869  he  went  to  Maynooth  where  he  was 
graduated  with  honors  in  1874.  Here  he  became 
ac([uainted  with  the  writings  of  Milton,  Shelley, 
Keats,  and  Browning.  Later  on  he  studied  Italian 
and  became  a  lover  of  Dante's  "Divina  Com- 
edia."'  All  these  influences  were  of  immense 
service  to  him  in  later  years  in  the  ])erformance 
of  his  pastoral  duties  and  in  the  ajiostolate  of  his 
writings. 

His  surroundings  furnished  ample  material  for 


the  con(em])lative,  and  jMietic  mind  of  the  boy, 
and  he  meditated  a  great  deal  on  the  significance 
of  nature  and  its  relation  to  actual  life.  The  first 
sign  of  a  vocation  to  the  |)riesthood  manifested 
itself  in  his  admiration  for  a  great  tall  student 
from  .Alaynooth.  This  excerpt  taken  from  ".X 
Spoiled  Priest  and  Other  Stories"  gives  one  a 
glim])se  at  the  sweetness  of  the  friendship. — 
"One  summer  night  the  seminarist  took  the 
sleepy  boy  on  his  shoulders  and  wrapped  him 
round  with  the  folds  of  his  great  Maynooth  cloak 
that  clasjied  with  brass  chains  running  through 
lions'  heads,  carrying  him  out  under  the  stars,  as 
the  warm  air  ])layed  around  them." 

The  next  three  years  he  spent  in  studying  the- 
ology in  prei)aration  for  his  ordination  which  took 
])lace  in  Cork,  on  the  feast  of  the  Patronage  of 
St.  Joseph,  April  18,  187.S. 

Father  Sheehan,  in  his  young  priestly  career, 
spent  two  years  in  England  on  mission,  was  re- 
called to  Ireland  and  served  as  curate  at  Mallow 
and  Queenstown.  From  1895  till  his  death  in 
1913  he  was  ])astor  of  Doneraile,  Ireland.  He 
has  during  the  years  of  his  curacy  at  Queens- 
town  and  Mallow,  found  a  special  delight  in 
urging  the  youth  of  the  parish  to  higher  inspira- 
tions and  ambitions.  That  he  was  determined  in 
his  purpose  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  car- 
ried out  this  idea  of  Catholic  growth  and  educa- 
tion by  means  of  his  pen.  His  first  book,  "Geof- 
frey -Austin,"  was  dedicated  to  the  Catholic  youth 
cf  Ireland  and  an  edition  of  it,  which  was  un- 
noticed for  some  time,  finally  was  published  in 
the  American  Ecclesiastical  Rez'ieiv.  After  he 
had  established  his  merit  as  a  priest  and  writer  he 
was  encouraged  and  laid  aside  his  anonymity  and 
became  a  wide  influence.  His  reputation  grew 
rapidly  and  ]iresently  he  was  made  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral. 

The  priest  as  a  writer  is  not  so  unusual  as  a 
])riest  as  a  hero  of  novels.  Canon  Sheehan  gives 
I's  both  in  his  studies  in  Clerical  life — "My  New 
Curate"  and  "The  Blindness  of  Dr.  Gray."  In 
each  the  priest  is  the  central  figure,  and  in  spite 
of  his  apparent  inelibigility  to  the  role,  is  the 
great,  human,  lovable,  leading  character  through- 
out. 

W  hen  "My  New  Curate"  appeared  in  1900  it 
was  to  a  large  audience  that  "Daddv  Dan"  was  in- 
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troduccd.  Tlie  creator  of  this  lovable  character 
cf)ul(l  not  have  been  anything  but  a  parish  priest, 
nor  in  anv  i)lacc  but  Ireland.  It  was  out  of  the 
jirecious  years  at  Doneraile  that  Canon  Sheehan 
('r-.v  his  material.  "Daddy  Dan"'  proni])tly  won 
the  hearts  of  all.  After  Pius  X  read  it  in  Ital- 
ian, he  conferred  on  the  author  the  doctorate  of 
divinity.  From  the  title  of  the  book  one  would 
be  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  proper  and 
progressive  young  Fr.  Letheby  who  is  to  be  ex- 
alted, but  that  is  before  one  has  found  out  "Dad- 
dy Dan."  the  gentle  old  priest  who  loved  to  study 
Horace  and  \'irgil  and  had  a  great  dislike  for 
coffee-drinking.  What  an  irresistible  person  he 
is  with  his  old-fa.shioned  ideas,  his  sympathies 
for  children  and  his  boundless  and  reciprocal 
love  for  all. 

Canon  .Sheehan's  biograjiher  tells  us  that  it 
was  no  task  for  him  to  write.  He  had  the  eye  that 
saw  and  the  soul  that  understood  and  what  he 
wrote  was  exactly  what  he  saw.  Father  Phelan 
expresses  it  "He  had  a  mind  that  absorbed  facts, 
stories,  and  impressions  like  a  blotting  pad."  His 
plots  devcl()])ed  spontantx)us]y.  lie  did  not  write 
for  the  sake  of  the  art  itself,  but  he  wished  to 
raise  the  ideals  of  his  people.  His  was  the  art 
of  story  telling,  scarcely  ever  the  revision  of  his 
manuscript.  His  characters  are  real  and  human, 
and  they  are  dramatic  enough.  Most  of  them  are 
figures  copied  from  the  life  around  him.  From 
this  fact  it  was  assumed  that  he  was  a  realist,  but 
he  never  made  it  possible  for  his  readers  to  point 
their  finger  to  an  individual  and  say :  this  is  the 
man.  One  sees  in  his  picture  of  Daddy  Dan  out 
of  what  a  full  heart  he  wrote.  To  Fr.  Sheehan, 
the  priest  was  literally  what  he  was  called, 
"I'ather,"  and  his  offices  of  pastor  were  as  im- 
l)crative  as  those  more  dignified  ones  of  ])ricst 
and  teacher.  He  made  "Daddy  Dan"  embody 
this  Clirist-like  idea  of  his,  and  in  the  light  of  it 
one  can  better  understand  the  implied  contrast 
in  the  picture  of  the  new  curate  and  one  can  ap- 
jireciate  this  passage  characterizing  him.  "1  went 
out  and  welcomed  with  what  warmth  I  could,  my 
new  cooperator.  It  was  too  dark  for  me  to  see 
what  maimer  of  man  he  was,  but  I  came  to  some 
ra|)id  conclusions  from  the  way  he  spoke.  He 
bit  off  his  words,  as  riflemen  bite  their  cartridges, 
he  chiselled  every  con.sonant,  and  gave  full,  free 
scope  to  every  vowel.  This  was  the  accent  he  had, 
an  accent  of  precision  and  determination,  and 
formalism  that  struck  like  a  knell,  clear  and 
piercing  on  my  heart." 


The  curate  was  very  ambitious  (as  all  new 
curates  are)  and  the  parish,  went  through  a  great 
reformation.  "Daddy  Dan,"  though  he  liked  to 
keep  to  the  old  rule,  tried  his  best  to  conform. 
When  he  drew  on  his  stiff  white  amice  instead 
of  his  old  wrinkled  one,  he  went  through  a  veri- 
table agony,  only  to  be  exceeded  by  his  dismay 
at  finding  that  his  alb  could  stand  on  the  floor, 
it  had  so  much  starch  in  it. 

Fr.  Sheehan  never  forgot  the  faults  of  his  peo- 
ple either  and  if  he  told  about  Ireland's  brave 
deeds,  he  did  not  excuse  the  people  in  present 
dangers.  lie  tells  in  an  interesting  and  humor- 
ous way  how  his  curate,  coming  home  late  one 
night  from  a  sick  call  heard  a  "Shun!  'verse 
arms''  with  the  tramp  of  armed  men  echoing 
down  the  darkness.  The  interested  young  curate 
followed  the  sounds  and  found  a  troop  of  agita- 
tors who  resembled  very  much  our  modern  so- 
cialists, lie  heard  them  plan  a  meeting  for  the 
following  Sunday  and,  with  Daddy  Dan's  ap- 
])roval  was  present.  The  village  tailor,  lame  in 
one  leg,  known  as  "Hop-and-Go-One"  was  the 
orator.  He  had  just  reached  the  climax  of  his 
speech  when  hY.  Letheby  caught  him.  These 
gatherings  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  and 
the  seeds  these  young  fanatics  had  propagated 
were  none  too  good.  A  series  of  heated  discus- 
sions followed  and  it  was  only  the  tender  ])er- 
suasion  of  Daddy  Dan  with  the  determination  of 
Vr.  Letheby  wliicii  l)r()nght  them  to  an  end. 

Daddy  Dan  loves  every  one  else  so  much,  that 
he  himself  is  lovable.  And  if  he  is  ever  a  father 
to  his  j)co])k'.  it  is  as  their  confessor.  One  sees 
him  thus  hearing  confessions  for  the  first  I'riday. 
I  le  sits  in  his  own  arm  chair  under  the  statue  of 
the  I'lessed  Mother,  and  the  little  children  pick 
tiieir  way  across  the  floor  to  "Daddy  Dan,"  put 
their  dirty,  clas])e(]  fingers  on  his  cassock,  toss 
tiieir  iiair  from  their  eyes,  and  then  looking  at 
iiim,  tell  their  little  stories  to  him  and  God.  The 
little  girls  say,  "Thank  you,  h'ather,"  and  the 
boys,  ".Ml  right,"  when  they  receive  their  ])cn- 
aiice.  Daddy  Dan  says  he  sometimes  ex])ects  to 
hear  "old  fellow"  added. 

Here  one  finds  all  the  eleincnts  of  great  fiction. 
The  simjjlicity  and  ])urity  of  heart  so  dominant  in 
the  above  ])icture  is  seen  throughout  the  whole 
book,  liy  no  more  simple  character  and  in  no 
other  setting  than  Ireland  could  such  a  perfect 
atmosphere  be  created.  Father  Dan's  was  a  mis- 
sion from  Christ  and  he  felt  its  full  dignity. 
Since  he  was  the  shepherd  of  the  flock  he  re- 
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ccivc'tl  countless  joys  from  tlie  docility  of  his 
people,  their  affection,  and  their  reverence.  He  is 
the  niediattir  hetween  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  people,  partaker  in  their  joys  and  sor- 
rows ;  ho])es  and  fears;  wealth  and  poverty.  The 
truth  derived  from  a  study  of  this  hero  is,  that 
he  emhodies  the  essence  of  the  hij^h,  ideal,  and 
the  nohle  Christian  life.  Daddy  Dan  was  all  this 
and  more.  He  is  the  pattern  after  which  true 
followers  mold  their  lives. 

"The  Blindness  of  Dr.  Gray,"  with  its  solitary 
figures,  its  dramatic  situations,  its  humor  and 
l)athos  is  in  many  res]5ects  a  counterpart  of  "My 
New  Curate."'  The  plot  and  character  develop- 
ment in  the  latter  is  very  slight,  compared  to  Dr. 
Gray.  In  fact,  the  character  growth  in  Dr.  Gray, 
and  his  curate  is  the  plot.  The  former  is  trained 
in  the  Jansenistic  rigor  of  theology  and  views  all 
things  in  the  light  of  law,  but  in  the  end  he  sees 
how  love  dominates  as  the  sole  law  of  the  moral 
world. 

Dr.  Gray  is  very  different  from  the  cherished 
"Daddy  Dan."  On  first  meeting  him  we  think 
that  he  is  a  hard,  proud,  and  domineering  man, 
but  when  we  see  him  saying  Mass  in  the  home  of 
one  of  his  sick  parishioners  he  is  all  tenderness. 
The  little  grandchild  had  been  told  to  give  him  a 
half  sovereign  for  his  trouble,  but  his  heart  was 
too  big  to  accept  the  humble  offering.  However, 
he  is  stern  and  exacting ;  and  this  severity  makes 
his  people  afraid  of  him.  The  old  priest  then 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  dislike  as 
well  as  fear  him. 

The  incidents  leading  up  to  his  farewell  in  the 
])arish  were  very  trying  to  him.  A  murder  had 
been  committed  in  his  vicinity,  an  innocent  per- 
son had  been  accused,  and  a  terrible  chain  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  had  been  drawn  around  the 
unhappy  criminal.  The  day  of  trial  arrived  and 
the  case  against  him  was  overpowering.  Dr.  Grav 
felt  the  responsibility  of  determining  the  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  and  he  testified  in  his  be- 
half. He  was  released  but  the  occurrence  of  the 
murder  increased  the  sadness  of  the  old  priest. 

Dr.  Gray's  niece,  Anne  O'Farrell  from  Ameri- 
ca, was  living  with  him  and  she  did  not  hesitate 
in  telling  her  uncle  (  whom  she  is  not  the  least 
afraid  of)  just  what  she  thought  about  the  okl 
Irish  customs. 

"In  America,"  she  said,  "We're  above  such  lit- 
tle things.  Seems  to  me  that  you  liere  in  Ireland 
are  going  to  keep  up  the  Kilkenny  cats  programme 
to  the  end." 


It  was  difficult  for  him  to  understand  her  inde- 
])endence.  .Anne  was  young  and  was  filled  with 
all  the  insatiable  desires  and  ambitions  of  youth. 
She  wanted  to  go  to  a  new  field  of  advenliu'e  and 
attained  her  desires  when  she  went  abroad  as 
professional  nurse  to  an  invalid  boy  ordered 
south  to  save  his  life. 

The  girl's  choice  in  the  eyes  of  the  aged  priest 
was  contrary  to  the  old  ideas  of  modesty  and  pru- 
dence. lUit  with  all  his  peculiar  eccentricities  we 
love  him  sincerely. 

His  ])eople  really  admired  his  untainted  life,  hut 
stood  in  awe  of  him  because  his  principles  were 
too  high  for  them  to  reach.  To  all  this  he  was 
intellectually  blind,  as  the  months  passed  by,  he 
became  physically  blind  and  decided  to  give  up 
his  position  as  pastor. 

His  last  sermon  is  full  of  pathos  and  intense 
feeling. 

"I  can  say  with  St.  Paul,  that  I  did  not  covet 
your  gold  or  silver.  Probably  you  thought  I  was 
often  exacting  about  dues ;  but  it  wasn't  for  my- 
self, but  because  I  thought  it  was  a  duty  I  had 
to  discharge.  In  other  things,  too,  you  thought 
me  hard  but  it  was  the  kindness  of  the  father 
that  seeks  the  welfare  of  his  child,  and  puts  his 
eternal  salvation  before  everything  else.  Hence  I 
know  that  I  was  neither  loved  nor  liked  in  this 
parish." 

?Tis  people  had  grown  to  love  and  esteem  him 
all  these  years  on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  the 
law  of  God,  but  his  manner  forbade  their  show- 
ing it.  Now  he  was  interrupted  by  an  old 
woman  who  crierl : 

"^'ou  were,  you  were,  your  Reverence,  but  you 
didn't  know  the  jjeople,  you  kep'  away  from  'em 
but  they  loved  you  in  their  heart  of  hearts.'' 

Thus,  the  jKCture  of  Dr.  Gray  left  in  the  mind, 
is  the  "lovely  old  priest  whose  devotion  through 
life  is  to  law  rather  than  to  love,  cherishing  in 
his  heart  a  ])assionate  svm|)athv  for  the  fenians 
of  his  youth." 

The  simplicity,  humor,  manners  and  life  of  the 
Celtic  peo])le  are  more  distinctly  ])ortrayed  in 
the  minor  characters.  There  is,  for  instance, 
"Dick"  Duggan,  a  high-tempered,  jealous,  and 
unambitious  rogue;  he  is  shown  his  faults  by  the 
stern  but  kind  old  priest  who  brings  out  all  the 
(|ualities  of  the  man  that  had  been  latent  within 
him  si)  long.  Mow  simj^ile  and  frank  is  Dick's 
mother  with  her  deep  respect  for  the  "jjriesht'' 
and  her  "God  save  ye".  Then,  there  is  Delane, 
tile  would-he  artist,  who  converses  with  Fr.  Lis- 
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ti)ii.  the  curate,  on  the  scliool  of  Tintoretto  and 
is  in(Hj;nant  that  he,  a  student  of  Titian  and 
Raffaelle.  should  have  io  ])aint  in  red  and  ochre 
the  cn])hoards  of  a  farmer's  house. 

Here  again  the  priest  is  the  hero  and  as  usual 
Canon  Sheehan  takes  the  main  features  of  Dr. 
(iray  from  the  definite  original  but  develops  it 
without  reference  to  the  first  model.  W'itliin  the 
story  many  scenes  are  reminiscences  which  har- 
monize with  his  own  feelings.  It  contains  numer- 
ous noteworthy  i)assages  and  as  one  of  his  crit- 
ics puts  it :  "they  are  so  true  and  delicate  in 
their  analysis  as  to  suggest  unconscious  biog- 
rai)hy."  There  is  a  marked  resemblance  between 
Canon  Sheehan  and  Dr.  Gray.  Dr.  Gray's  devo- 
tion to  law  rather  than  to  love  portrays  the  life 
of  Fr.  Sheehan  during  his  early  pastoral  years 
at  Doneraile.  just  as  through  Fr.  Letheby,  in 
"My  New  Curate"'  he  interprets  many  of  his 
own  personal  experiences,  ambitions  and  mis- 
takes. 

Dr.  Gray  had  to  be  known  before  he  was  liked, 
but  when  at  length  his  i)eople  found  him  to  be 
their  truest  friend,  they  revealed  their  love  for 
him  l)cneatli  timid  dcv<)tion.  Just  as  "Daddy 
Dan"  e(|uals  the  ])ricstly  i)osition  given  him  so 
also  does  Dr.  Gray  fulfill  his  Christ-like  mission. 
Thus  he  s|)eaks  of  his  work :  "To  do  God's 
work,  however  imperfectly ;  to  serve  Ireland, 
however  unwortliily". 

In  "Miriam  Lucas"  the  canon  has  used  the 
novel  to  depict  the  stirring  events  from  the  ideal 
Irish  life.  It  is  a  story  of  Irish  life  with  all  its 
superstitions.  One  super.stition  which  is  en- 
twined in  the  whole  story  is  the  curse  of  Glen- 
darragh  placed  on  it  by  a  mother  whose  son  had 
i)een  hanged.  She  kneels  and  prays  to  the  Most 
High  God  that  every  owner  of  Glendarragh  may 
'lie  a  violent  death  until  the  day  of  judgment. 
Miriam,  about  whom  the  |)lot  centers,  is  a  young 
girl  and  is  despised  by  society  because  of  some 
mysterious  fault  of  her  mother.  In  solving  the 
problem  of  her  own  life,  she  also  lifts  the  curse 
from  Gleuflarragh. 

Miriam  says  when  f|uestioned  (m  her  attitude 
in  life : 

"It  is  because  I  have  reason  and  what  is  more, 
experience,  on  my  side,  that  I  have  taken  this 
strange  part  for  a  woman.  Can  you  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you.  that  I  never  lay  my  head  on  my 
pillow  but  with  a  hope  and  a  prayer  to  the  Tn- 
vi>ible  that  I  might  never  wake  again.  Yet,  wliat 
have  I  done?   One  fearful  shadow  is  over  all  my 


life.  What  it  is,  I  know  not.  Men  shun  me  for 
it,  women  treat  me  as  a  leper.  If  I  go  into  a 
drawing  room,  the  i)eople  gather  into  a  corner, 
and  leave  me  alone,  I  am  an  outcast.  What  is 
it  all  ?  Some  secret  connected  with  my  motlicr 
that  I  cannot  understand.  The  poor  have  never 
shunned  me.  Hence  I  have  proclaimed  with  my 
feeble  girl-voice,  war  against  that  evil  thing — 
society  and  tlie  righteous  doctrine  that  no  soul 
should  sufi^er,  or  be  made  to  suflfer,  except  for 
its  own  sins." 

The  materia]  from  which  "Miriam  Lucas"  is 
drawn  is  very  familiar  to  him,  from  the  local 
conditions  and  scenes,  and  at  the  same  it  aflfords 
him  a  chance  to  give  his  people  a  moral.  The 
underlying  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  show  how 
Ireland  is  an  oppressed  nation,  and  serves  as  a 
warning  against  political  uprisings  without  or- 
der and  comi)ctent  leadership. 

These  three  novels  are  representative  of  Can- 
on Sheehan's  ability  and  his  subject  matter.  "My 
New  Curate"  and  "The  Blindness  of  Dr.  Gray" 
will  always  remain  ecclesiastical  classics, — the 
field  for  the  ]iricst  in  each  is  a  ministry  of  labor 
and  sacrifice,  while  "Miriam  Lucas"  will  be  the 
Irish  life  idealized,  l^esides  these  novels  he  has 
written  a  volume  of  short  stories,  another  of 
poems,  four  of  essays,  one  of  sermons,  and  a 
drama. 

In  the  answer  to  the  ([uestion  :  is  C"anon  Shee- 
han's literary  work  of  permanent  value,  it  suf- 
fices to  say  that  his  work  draws  men  of  every 
nationality.  It  is  his  broad  toleration  in  matters 
of  opinions  and  tastes,  that  ])ervades  them,  to- 
gether with  his  ex<iuisite  humor  so  original  and 
exclusively  Celtic.  No  matter  what  judgment 
is  formed  of  Canon  Sheehan's  writings,  one  can 
easily  see  from  his  life  at  Doneraile  what  he 
achieved  in  the  betterment  of  home  conditions. 
As  a  true  she])her(l  of  his  flock,  he  not  only 
labored  conscientiously  as  a  spiritual  guide  and 
pastor  of  souls,  but  he  looked  after  their  temporal 
interests,  relieved  the  poor  and  contributed  to  the 
gnod  of  the  pul)lic  community. 

Dr.  (Iray  and  Daddy  Dan  embody  and  reflect 
in  one  form  or  anolher  tlie  deeds  of  the  good 
shepherd  imder  all  the  dif¥icidties  that  beset  life 
with  all  their  virtues,  and  failings  in  their  work. 
Canf)n  Sheehan  through  his  own  ministry  may  be 
said  to  have  striven  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  he  was 
capable,  the  aims  which  he  has  drawn  for  us  in 
his  writings.  Truly,  it  is  said  he  loves  best  the 
Irish  Catholic  life,  and  of  this  he  wrote  best. 
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A  STAR. 

Helen  Johnson,  '22. 

W/UMN  first  I  saw  a  candle  flame, 
1  tliought  I'd  like  to  be  the  same ; 
It  burns  for  God,  one  breath  of  love, — 
So,  I  would  send  my  heart  above. 

But  now  my  mind  has  changed, — by  far 
Rather  than  candle,  I  would  be  a  star 
And  send  to  Him  all  night,  all  day, 
Light  that  beams  love  in  every  ray. 


THE  CHARM  OF  BEOWULF. 


Esther  Carrico,  '20. 


MOST  of  us  moderns  regard  the  typical 
after-dinner  speech  a  most  refined  sort 
of  persecution,  to  be  borne  only  when  it 
is  unescapable.  Few  there  are  who  will  not  pass 
severe  sentence  upon  that  "much-sinning  one" — 
the  long-winded  speaker.  Yet  this  was  not  al- 
ways so.  When  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxons,  for 
example,  fought  and  feasted  in  the  early  centur- 
ies the  post-prandial  speaker  was  held  in  the  very 
highest  esteem.  Not  least  among  the  possessions 
of  those  primitive  people  was  their  love  for  a 
story,  and  the  lengthier  the  story  the  better  it 
pleased  them.  Especially  did  they  enjoy  a  story 
after  a  proud  conquest,  when  the  folk-king  with 
his  band  of  earls  and  his  battle-famed  warriors 
celebrated  the  event  in  the  mead-hall  with  eating, 
drinking,  and  division  of  spoils.  After  they  had 
done  all  justice  to  the  banquet  the  songs  of  the 
gleeman  and  the  lays  of  the  minstrels  were  in 
order.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  folk  of  that 
time  had  nothing  to  read  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  their  keen  interest  in  the  ballads  of  the 
six)kesmen.  Yet  that  fact  does  not  account  for 
the  whole  difference  between  them  and  us.  We 
should  no  doubt  be  much  more  tolerant  of  the 
present-day  entertainer  if  his  toasts  only  savored 
somewhat  of  the  sanity  and  art  which  character- 
ized the  intellectual  entertainment  at  the  ban- 
quet of  olden  times. 

We  shall  take  for  brief  consideration  the  most 
national  and  the  most  important  of  the  literary 
productions  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxons,  the  epic 
poem  Bcozi'ulf,  which  was  the  favorite  recitation 
on  all  occasions,  and  shall  observe  some  of  the  in- 
tiinsic  wortli  of  matter  and  expression.  The 
Cleats  liavc  just  erected  a  hall  house  and  there 


is  a  banquet  given  for  the  king  and  his  host  of 
young  warriors.  In  keeping  with  invariable  cus- 
tom on  such  occasions  a  story  is  told  after  the 
banquet.  It  is  very  like  the  Bible  story  of 
the  creation  of  the  world.  Note  the  simple  ele- 
mental but  dignified  poetry  of  the  one  that  "knew 
how  to  tell  of  man's  first  making  of  old."  He 
said,  "that  the  Almighty  framed  the  world,  the 
plain  bright  in  beauty  which  the  waters  encircle, 
and,  glorying  in  His  handiwork,  set  the  sun  and 
moon  to  lighten  the  earth  dwellers,  and  decked 
the  corners  of  the  earth  with  boughs  and  leaves, 
and  gave  life  to  every  kind  of  creature  that  walks 
alone.  So  the  warriors  lived  in  joy  and  plenty, 
till  one,  a  friend  of  hell,  began  to  do  evil.  The 
grim  demon,  the  fell  prowler  about  the  borders 
of  the  homes  of  men,  who  held  the  moors,  the 
fens,  and  the  fastnesses,  was  called  Grendel.  In 
the  domain  of  the  giant-race,  Cain,  the  mail  reft 
of  joy,  dwelt  for  a  time,  after  the  Creator  had 
doomed  him.  On  his  posterity  the  Eternal  Lord 
took  vengeance  for  the  murder,  in  that  he  slew 
Abel.  God  took  no  joy  in  that  feud,  but  ban- 
ished him,  for  his  deed,  far  from  mankind.  By 
him  were  the  wanton  ones  all  begotten,  the  eotens 
and  elves  and  monsters  of  the  deep,  the  giants 
also  who  strove  long  against  God — for  that  He 
repaid  them  in  due  requital." 

By  the  end  of  this  story  the  king  and  the 
"companions  of  his  hearth"  had  drunk  so  much 
they  were  doughty  with  wine  and  fell  asleep. 
"Sorrow  they  knew  not  nor  the  evil  haps  of 
men.  The  baneftd  wight,  grim  and  greedy,  fierce 
and  pitiless  was  soon  alert,  and  took,  where  they 
rested  thirty  thanes."  Grendel,  the  monster,  had 
come  and  gone,  e.xulting  in  this  "glut  of  slaugh- 
ter." Henceforth  the  war  is  on  and  the  rest  of 
the  poem  is  concerned  with  the  ambush  made 
for  this  grisly  and  loathed  one  and  of  the  relent- 
less strife  between  him  and  tlie  liero,  Beowulf, 
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whom  the  poet  characterizes  as  "strongest  in 
niiglit  of  manhood  in  his  life's  day,  nohle  and 
powerfnl."  Pieownlf,  who  had  in  his  hand-grip 
the  strength  of  thirty,  was  indeed  the  l)ul\\ark 
of  his  people  against  all  unfriendly  folk. 

The  art  with  which  the  author,  whoever  he  may 
have  heen.  depicts  the  onset  of  Beowulf  against 
(irendel  is  most  effective  in  gri])])ing  tlic  synijja- 
tiietic  interest  of  the  reader,  i  lie  variety  and  viv- 
idness of  the  description,  the  storm  of  emotion 
and  the  intensity  of  tragic  feeling  make  it  one  of 
the  finest  passages  in  literature.  There  is  no 
wasting  of  words.  i  he  ease  and  economy  witli 
which  the  effect  is  achieved  is  proof  of  liow  gen- 
uine is  the  art.  The  well-ordered  speech  willi 
wliicli  tile  narrator  concludes  the  account  is  well 
worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  story. 

"In  the  morning,  then,  as  1  have  heard  tell, 
was  there  many  a  warrior  alxmt  the  mead-liall  : 
from  far  and  near  the  leaders  of  the  people 
fared  through  the  wide  ways  to  see  the  marvel, 
the  tragic  of  the  foe.  ( irendel's  life-ending 
seemed  no  matter  for  sorrow  to  any  of  those  that 
scanned  the  way  he  trod  after  his  undoing,  how 
in  the  weariness  of  heart,  worsted  in  the  light, 
hunted  forth  and  nigli  unto  death,  he  hare  him- 
self away  then  in  flight  to  the  mere  of  the  nick- 
ers. Its  f1of)d  tiiere  was  seething  with  gore,  its 
dread  coil  of  waters  all  mingled  with  hot  hl(X)d  ; 
the  deej)  welled  with  the  hlood  of  slaughter,  after 
tiiat,  hereft  of  joys  he  laid  down  his  life,  his 
heathen  soul,  doomed  to  death,  in  his  fen-shelter, 
where  hell  took  him." 

In  words  n(j  less  fitting  and  elTectixe  he  relates 
liie  second  exploit  of  l>eowulf,  with  (irendeTs 
mother,  "the  she-wolf  of  the  sea-hottom,  the 
miglity  water-wife,"  who  has  come  to  avenge  the 
death  of  her  son.  lieri'in  occurs  the  gra])hic  de- 
scription of  the  home  of  these  monsters,  the 
gloom  of  which  is  terrifying: 

■■'i'hey  take  as  theirs  a  country  hidden  away, 
the  wolf-fells  and  winrly  nesses,  perilous  fen- 
ways,  where  tile  Hood  of  the  mountain  stream 
goeth  downward  under  the  earth  heneath  tiie 
mists  of  the  forlands.  It  is  not  far  hence,  meas- 
ured in  miles,  where  tiie  mere  standeth.  Rime- 
covered  thickets  hang  over  it  :  a  wood  fast-root- 
ed shadoweth  the  waters.  There  may  a  fearful 
marvel  he  seen  each  night,  a  fire  in  the  Hood. 
None  liveth  ever  so  wise  of  the  cliildren  of  men 
lliat  knf)welh  the  hottom.  Though  tiie  rover  of 
the  heath,  the  stag,  strong  with  his  antlers,  may 
seek,  hunted  from  afai".  that  thick  wood,  he  will 


yield  up  his  S])irit  first,  his  life  on  its  brink,  ere 
he  will  hide  away  his  head  within  it.  The  place 
is  not  goodly.  Thence  riseth  a  coil  of  water 
to  the  clouds,  when  the  wind  stirreth  up  foul 
weather  till  the  air  groweth  thick  and  the  heavens 
make  out-cry.  ' 

.\s  LJeowulf  returns  from  this  battle  he  meets 
the  old  warrior,  llrothgar,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived most  valuable  advice  as  to  his  conduct  after 
such  a  victory.  Ueowulf  thanks  the  old  veteran, 
and  his  words  reveal  his  manliness.  Upon  his  re- 
turn there  is  merr}-  making  and  great  gladness 
throughout  the  kingdom  in  the  celebration  of 
ISeowulf's  e\])loits,  his  peerless  courage  and 
erat'l  in  battle.  This  juljilee  is  accounted  by  the 
author  with  the  easiest  and  most  unconscious  art. 

lleowulf  lives  and  rei,gns  the  champion  of  his 
people  for  fifty  years  and  he  is  duly  appreciated 
ami  idolized  by  the  ])eople  he  has  served  so  long 
and  so  valiantly.  J  lis  career  is  concluded  with 
another  great  fight,  with  a  marauding  firedrake 
who  has  been  hoarding  treasures  in  his  moun- 
tain lair.  ( )ne  day  a  wanderer  happens  by  the 
enchanted  cave  and  takes  away  with  him  a  gold 
cup.  ibis  boldness  em^agcs  the  dragon,  and 
there  follows  a  night  of  terror,  revenge,  and 
slaughter  in  the  villages  thereabouts.  In  a  fierce 
encounter  lleowulf  slays  the  dragon.  The  big 
chief  is  overcome,  afterwards  by  the  fire  and 
smoke  in  the  den  of  the  monster,  and  in  his  bat- 
tered armor  he  falls,  llis  last  hours  are  spent 
there  on  the  sands  beside  the  corpse  of  the 
dragon.  Word  is  sent  to  the  people  concerning 
the  ])light  of  lleowulf.  lie  be(|ueathes  to  them 
the  treasures  which  he  has  just  wrested  from  the 
ilra.gon.  lie  orders  his  body  to  be  buried,  and  a 
lighthouse  to  be  built  on  the  s])()t,  overlooking 
the  sea.  The  .Spear  Danes  lament  in  deepest 
grief  the  death  of  their  \ori\  and  most  fondly 
celebrate  the  fame  of  their  mighty  warrior  in 
highest  praise. 

"They  i)raised  his  earlship,"  says  the  poem, 
"and  did  honor  to  his  prowess  as  best  thi'y  knew. 
It  is  meet  that  a  man  thus  ])raise  his  leigelord  in 
words,  hold  him  dear  in  his  heart,  when  he  nuist 
forth  from  the  body  to  become  as  a  thing  that  is 
naught." 

".So  the  Geat-folk,  his  hearth-comrades,  grieved 
for  their  lord,  said  that  be  was  a  king  like  to 
none  other  in  the  world,  of  men  the  mildest  and 
most  gracious  to  men,  the  most  friendly  to  his 
people  and  most  eager  to  win  praises." 

In  this  concluding  tribute  tf)  the  dead  hero  we 
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have  the  characteristic  qualities  of  this  primitive 
poem  at  their  best.  Few  heroes  have  been  hon- 
ored witli  a  finer  or  more  sincere  obitnary  than 
that  accorded  this  chief  of  the  Danes  in  tliese 
hist  few  Unes  of  the  epic  which  bears  his  name. 
It  is  the  magnificent  ending  of  a  poem  that  is 
great  in  many  ways.  One  is  struck  most,  per- 
haj)s.  by  tlie  reaHstic  descriptions  done  in  a  man- 
ner so  simple  that  for  the  moment  we  advert  not 
to  the  consummate  art  of  them,  ilt  is  in  the  rare 
c|uahty  of  artistic  simplicity  and  directness  that 
the  Uterature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  excels.  From 


l)eginning  to  end  Beowulf  illustrates  well  the  com- 
])letely  natural,  harmonious,  and  eflfective  lan- 
guage in  wiiich  they  s])eak  of  life's  greatness  and 
grandeur.  Tiiey  had  tiiat  highest  power  of  set- 
ting even  tlie  most  familiar  things  of  life  in  words 
that  delight  the  mind,  of  giving  a  charm  to  the 
commonplace.  They  give  to  every  thought  its 
most  a])t  expression  and  to  every  feeling  a  force 
that  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  reader.  Well  might 
we  moderns,  with  our  artificiality,  borrow  of 
them  some  of  their  elemental  thought  and  vital 
naturalness. 


FROST  FRESCOES. 

Bernice  O'Melia,  '20. 

DREATH  of  the  night, 
Silver  and  white 

On  my  window-pane  at  dawn, 
Born  while  the  earth  dreams, 
P'retted  by  moonbeams  : — 

At  a  glance  of  the  sun  you  are  gone ! 


THE  GAELIC  FAIRY-STORY. 


Clara  Se  Legue,  '21. 

THE  short  story  as  it  arises  from  the  imagin- 
ation of  a  primitive  people  is  interesting  as 
a  study.  When  it  derives  its  origin  from  a 
race  which,  even  in  its  infancy,  excelled  in  rich- 
ness of  fancy  and  beauty  of  thought,  the  short 
story  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  The  old  Irish  fairy 
and  folk  tales  are  unspoiled  by  interpolation ; 
though  they  are  primitive  in  form,  they  display 
an  inventiveness  and  a  power  of  sustained  narra- 
tive which  are  surprising. 

There  are  a  few  stories,  obtained  in  the  orig- 
inal Gaelic  from  the  peasants  of  Connach  by  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde,  which  compare  in  antiquity  with 
the  earliest  French  contes.  Dr.  Hyde  has  trans- 
lated these  as  literally  as  possible,  though  he 
says,  no  two  languages  could  be  more  unlike 
than  Gaelic  and  English. 

The  story  of  "The  King  of  the  Black  Desert," 
one  cf  this  group,  was  narrated  to  him  by  one 
Lawrence  O'Flynn,  a  native  of  Connacht.  It  is 
merely  a  good  fairy  tale,  neither  above  nor  be- 
low the  average,  and  truly  typical  of  its  class. 
The  beginning  is  traditional.  "When  O'Conar 
was  king  over  Ireland,  he  was  living  in  Rath- 


scraghan  in  Connacht."  It  is  the  adventures  of 
the  King's  son  with  a  little  wizard  man,  the  King 
of  the  Black  Desert,  that  occupy  the  narrative. 
The  little  wizard,  it  seems,  was  not  averse  to  a 
game  of  chance,  being  truly  Irish ;  nor  was  the 
King's  son,  being  of  the  same  race.  So  the  two 
played  at  cards.  The  King's  son  won  continually 
at  first,  and  the  little  man,  according  to  the  bar- 
gain, did  whatsoever  he  asked.  But  alas !  the 
day  came  when  the  King's  son  lost  and  the  en- 
chantment would  be  upon  him  unless  he  could 
find  the  King's  fairy  dwelling  in  the  Black  Des- 
ert. This  was  a  thing  no  man  had  ever  yet  done, 
but  with  his  native  luck,  and  the  assistance  of 
weird  friends,  the  King's  son  not  only  found  the 
place,  but  fell  in  love  with  the  little  wizard's 
youngest  daughter,  Finmeala.  This  beautiful 
maiden  guided  him  through  all  trials  and  then 
they  lived  happy,  presumably,  ever  after. 

"Cairnin  of  the  Furze,"  with  appropriate  de- 
tails, ushers  in  that  little  man  so  sought  in  the 
hills  of  Ireland — the  leprechaun.  Belief  in 
dreams  is  also  emphasized ;  the  little  Cairnin 
must  dream  the  same  thing  three  nights  in  suc- 
cession to  bring  it  to  realization.  The  story 
abounds  in  comedy,  and  has  a  happy  ending,  in 
that  Cairnin  finds  a  pot  of  gold  left  by  the  little 
wizard  man. 
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The  IcgciKl  of  Paiulycen  O'Kecraliun,  the  giant, 
SDii  of  Patrick  and  Xuala.  is  the  most  character- 
istic of  the  group.  Paudyeen,  named  after  his 
father,  "little  Patrick,"  did  not  live  up  to  liis 
name;  for  he  was  the  tallest  and  strongest  man 
in  many  counties.  He  is  a  delightful  irisli  char- 
acter, delighting  by  his  innocent  boast  of  jjrowess 
as  by  his  undeserved  generosity,  lie  took  serv- 
ice with  the  king  of  a  neighboring  province,  and 
performed  for  him  all  manner  of  arduous  tasks. 
The  Dall  (die,  a  cunning  blind  man  wlio  was  the 
king's  adviser,  plotted  against  Paudyeen's  life, 
but  the  giant  always  got  the  better  of  him.  Once 
till-  king  told  him  to  l)ring  u])  from  lu-ll  his 
brother,  who  was  to  be  distinguished  by  having 
a  very  long  front  tootli.  I'audyeen  serenely  de- 
scended to  the  accurseil  regions,  and  brought 
back  with  him  f(jrty  men  answering  to  the  de- 
scri])tion  of  the  king's  brother.  i'"ventually 
Paudyeen,  joyous  as  ever,  returned  to  his  native 
county,  bearing  in  his  ])()ckets  most  of  the  king's 
treasury  as  wages,  and  lived  in  great  state  there- 
after. 

Tliere  are  many  luore  of  these  talcs,  some  in 
old  (iaelic,  soiue  in  modern,  all  of  them  bear 
one  thing  in  conmiMU  the  stamp  of  ilu'  unmis- 
lakable  Irish  fancy  and  wit.  They  are  not  com- 
plete, but  convincing  in  their  siiui)licity .  Through 
the  medium  of  these  errant  myths  we  have  the 
life  of  the  whole  ])eo])U-  brought  before  us;  we 
see  the  crowds  throng  the  market  ])lace  on  fair- 
day  ;  we  see  the  mystic  abodes  of  the  Little  Peo- 
ple in  the  forests,  we  hear  the  chime  of  fairy 
liells  about  the  most  ini|)retentious  cottages  of 
peasants;  and  best  of  all.  we  see  how  rich  they 
ina\'  be  in  the  treasures  of  fancy  who  are  ac- 
cotmted  by  the  world  to  be  poor. 


A  .SXf)\\  I'  L,\K['. 

I'l.l/.AIIKTII  MaIIONICV,  '21. 
A     .S.NOWFI.AKK,  I, 

Tossefl,  low,  tos.sc'l  Iiiuli, 
Twi.xt  land  and  sky, 
I  float  and  fly 
To  earth. 

.Star  pointed,  vvliitc, 
A  wind-winded  lliulu 
I've  made  from  Iu-IkIu 
f)f  hfa\cn  lirijjlit. 
To  carlli. 


.MV  .\b:PIIK\V  ELMER. 

M.\i<r,i-Ki(iTK  Cli.ve,  '21. 

HA.XK  Roberts,  being  a  simple  minded  man, 
had  cast  on  his  son  the  plebian  naiue  of 
ICImcr.  Elmer's  mother,  however,  was 
not  to  be  daunted  in  the  high  hopes  she  had  for 
him  and,  so  that  his  name  should  befit  his  future 
greatness  had  added  W  ellington.  Thus,  we  have 
I'".  Wellington  Robert,  fat,  fussy,  and  fifty,  dozing 
before  the  wide  hearth  of  his  comfortable  library. 
The  bright  rays  from  it  showed  the  room  to  be 
umisually  large  and  luxuriantly  furnished,  well 
suited  to  prosperous  Mr.  Roberts  whose  shiny 
bald  crown  could  just  be  seen  over  the  back  of 
his  lounging  chair,  almost  lost  from  view  in 
clouds  of  fragrant  smoke. 

.Suddenly  the  ])eaceful  (|uiet  was  marred  by 
the  loud  jangle  of  the  door  bell.  E.  Wellington 
was  on  his  feet  with  a  startled  jerk  and  hurried 
lo  the  door  as  fast  as  his  two  hundred  and  fifty 
avoirdupois  would  let  him. 

"Telegram,  sign  here.  Mister,"  announced  a 
carroty  headed  messenger  boy.  A  few  minutes 
later  we  find  ])oor  Mr.  Roberts  staring  blankly 
at  the  message  in  his  hand — "Am  sending  your 
ne])liew  as  ordered — can  expect  him  on  N.  Y. 
Central  at  11:10— M.  .Xbblen,"  he  read  slowly 
aloud.  ".\ow  woiddn't  that  stagger  a  person!  A 
nephew — why  that  conldn't  be  for  I've  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  the  famih-  in  thirty  years.  At 
any  rale  it  says  'as  ordered'  and  gcwdness  knows 
I've  ordered  no  nei)hew,  so  it's  not  my  af- 
fair," he  nuised  as  he  subsided  again  into  his 
chair.  Ten  mimUes  later  he  suddeidy  jerked  out 
his  walch.  "Wonder  who'll  be  there  to  meet  the 
young  chap  it'll  be  rough  on  him  to  be  adrift 
this  lime  of  night  alone.  Maybe  I'd  best  go  and 
meet  him  feel  like  a  little  excitement  anyway 
and  tomorrow  we  can  lind  his  relatives."  So 
saying  he  rang  for  Ling  I'oo  and  then  remember- 
ing that  his  slant-eyed  man  of  all  work  was  out 
for  the  evening  luirrie(||y  called  for  a  taxi  and 
donning  his  overcoat  and  hat  set  forth  in  (juest 
of  his  nephew. 

The  station  was  rather  deserted  and  the  peo- 
ple occu])ying  llie  rows  of  benches  looked  pale 
and  fagged  onl.  However,  I'".  Wellington  as  he 
chose  to  be  called,  did  not  have  long  to  wait  and 
as  he  stood  watching  the  crowd  luu-rv  in,  his  luild 
blue  eyes  searched  attentively  for  a  long-legged 
\ontli  thai  nn'ghl  hi'  in  search  of  an  uncle.  As 
the  crowd  1  binned  ont,  he  was  about  to  turn 
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;i\va\  ;  when  a  tired  \vratliy-e\  cd  individual  wcar- 
inij-  a  wide  "willow"  plumed  hat  and  carrying  a 
rather  dirty  little  hoy  ahout  one  year  old  while 
a  little  girl  not  so  much  older  tagged  hehind,  ac- 
costed him  thus,  "Are  you  lookin'  fur  ycr 
nephew?   Well,  here  he  is!" 

"Why,  why,"  stammered  K.  Wellington  aghast 
as  she  all  hut  threw,  the  haby  into  his  unwilling 
arms,  "not  this  kind." 

"I  thought  'twould  be  a  woman,  but  you  seem 
to  be  the  only  person  waitin'  fur  anything.  Yer 
name's  Roberts,  ain't  it — his't  is  too — Elmer 
Roberts — he's  a  chore,  too.  I'd  never  do  a  thing 
like  this  again  fur  any  money — nuthin'  could  per- 
suade me  to,  even  if  I  did  feel  sorry  fur  the  kid — 
well,  goo'-by — hope  your  wife's  a  strong  woman, 
she'll  need  to  be."  With  this  explosive  speech  she 
grabbed  what  must  have  been  her  own  child  by 
the  arm  and  fairly  hurdled  her  way  through  the 
remaining  passengers. 

If  E.  Wellington  had  not  been  quite  so  fat  or 
his  "nephew"  quite  so  wiggly  an  infant  he  most 
certainly  would  have  run  right  after  her.  As  it 
was,  he  took  a  few  hurried  steps  in  that  direction 
and  then  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks  with  amaze- 
ment as  little  Elmer  let  forth  a  lusty  howl,  beat- 
ing a  tattoo  against  his  would-be-uncle's  breast  in 
accompaniment.  E.  Wellington  looked  wildy 
about  in  search  of  help  but  almost  everyone  had 
left.  The  howls  increased  in  volume !  and  in  des- 
peration he  seized  the  shrieking  infant  violently 
and  rushed  out  in  search  of  a  taxi.  Once  within 
its  dark  confines  he  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
deposited  the  now  somewhat  subsided  infant  on 
the  seat  beside  him. 

"Gosh,  what'll  I  do  now  ?"  exclaimed  "Uncle" 
Elmer,  mopping  his  brow.  "Guess  I'll  have  to 
keep  you  till  morning  at  any  rate.  Too  late  to 
]nit  you  anywhere  tonight.  Named  Elmer !  Such 
a  name — no  wonder  you  yell — you  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourself.*'  With  this  the  one-sided 
conversation  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  abrupt 
halt  of  the  taxi,  and  then  the  wailing  began 
once  more.  Hurriedly  he  paid  the  driver, 
clambered  on  the  elevator  and  was  soon  fumbling 
for  a  latch  key  when  Ling  Foo  opened  the  door. 

"Idere,  do  something  with  this,"  exclaimed  E. 
Wellington  as  he  thrust  the  protesting  infant  into 
Ling's  astonished  face. 

Now  E.  Wellington  Roberts  was  inclined  to  be 
fussy  and  there  were  limits  to  his  good  nature  so 
wdien  a  half  hour  later  little  Elmer  yelled  as  lus- 
tily as  ever,  he  grew  des])erate.  Ling  Foo's  yel- 
low face  was  shiny  with  exertion.    He  had  of- 


fered everything  in  the  room  including  a  few  of 
the  "bosses"  best  cigars  to  the  child  without 
avail.  Elmer  simjjly  sat  on  the  fur  rug  before 
the  fireplace,  opened  his  mouth  and  gave  forth  the 
most  nerve-racking  sounds  that  reverberated 
throughoul  the  whole  childless  apartment,  or  so  it 
seemed  to  the  two  horror-stricken  men. 

"Do  you  supiMise  he'd  slo])  if  we'd  go  taxi 
riding?"  questioned  the  newly  made  imcle  (jf  the 
newly  elected  nurse. 

just  then  a  knock  sounded  at  the  door  and 
Ling  Foo  sprang  to  open  it.  "Can  I  do  anything 
to  help  you  ?"  inc|uired  a  pleasant  feminine  voice. 
"You  see  I  heard  you  come  in  so,  though  it 
seems  an  intrusion,  why  I  couldn't  resist  offering 
to  help,"  she  finished  lamely. 

"Madam,  dome  light  in,"  encouraged  Ling, 
bowing  his  lowest. 

Shortly  afterward  Elmer  cuddled  in  the  arms 
of  a  pretty  woman  whose  hair  shone  in  the  fire- 
light, and  now  and  then  chuckled  knowingly  to 
himself.  E.  Wellington  and  Ling  Foo  stood  back 
and  marveled  at  this  wonder-worker. 

"You  know  I  am  expecting  a  nephew  myself 
one  of  these  days — my  brother  died  in  Colorado 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  they  are  sending  his  little 
son  to  me.  He  must  be  about  this  kiddie's  age," 
explained  the  wonder. 

"Say,"  exclaimed  E.  Wellington,  a  great  light 
breaking  over  his  countenance.  "^laybe  it's  you 
he  belongs  to — would  }ou  mind  telling  your 
name  ?" 

"Why,  no ;  my  name  is  Elvira  Roberts  and  I 
live  next  door,"  she  answered. 

"Then  he  must  be  yours — there  was  a  mistake 
in  the  telegram  and  my  initials  are  E.  W.  He's 
your  nephew,  he  was  just  wished  on  me  at  the 
depot." 

""Sly  nephew  !  Mistake  in  telegram,''  exclaimed 
Miss  Roberts.  "Let  me  see  it.  Why,  sure  enough; 
Mr.  Abblin  directed  my  brother's  affairs.  I  cer- 
tainly am  glad  he  is  safe  and  I'll  relieve  you  of 
him  this  instant.''  So  saying  she  gathered  up  her 
nephew  and  prepared  to  depart. 

"Thank  you  so  much,''  exlaimed  .\unt  Elvira, 
gazing  at  E.  Wellington.  "Tell  the  gentleman 
nighty-night,  Elmer,  dear,"  she  continued  and  so 
hurried  from  the  apartment. 

Ling  I'\)()  and  his  "boss"  exchanged  relieved 
glances  but  crafty  old  Ling,  standing  in  the  shad- 
ows observed  that  E.  Wellington  gazed  long  and 
soulfully  at  the  dying  fire  and  rubbing  his  hands 
together,  the  Chinaman  murnnired  to  himself, 
"Alebbe  he  be  Uncle  Elmer  slum  day"! 
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TH H  PRKSKXTATIOX. 

Rdski.i.a  Kkamkk,  '22. 

"T*  1 1  F.  sunlight  plays  on  marble  floor, 
'     The  teni])le  glows  in  radiant  light; 
She  kneels,  in  silent  ecstacy, 

With  parted  lips,  eyes,  sweetly  bright. 

llir  arms  a  l)urden,  loved,  enfold, 
.\  child,  in  offering,  she  brings; 

lUr  downcast  eyes  grow  sorrowful. 
And,  far  above,  an  angel  sings. 


( )l"R  Al  'DIENCES. 


.\mki.ia  Schlecht,  '22. 

TIM",  liopc  of  ever  reviving  the  drama  to 
something  of  worth  again  was  almost  de- 
>])aire(l  of  in  tlie  eighteenth  century.  It 
had  reached  its  clima.x  in  Shakespeare  and  liad 
gradually  dwindled  down  in  the  heginning  of  the 
century  miiil  it  retained  only  a  semhlance  of  it- 
self. During  the  last  years  of  the  century  the 
drama  was  almost  entirely  sui)])lanted  hy  the  new 
form  of  amusement,  the  novel.  With  the  success 
of  Sir  Walter  .Scott  came  the  fever  of  the  liter- 
arv  world  to  ahandon  the  stage  and  to  write  the 
ever  increasing  p<)])idar  fiction.  The  English 
mind  had  tired  of  tlie  frivolous  unreal  stage  and 
wanted  something  lo  hold  its  interest.  To  read 
a  drama  became  a  thing  of  the  past ;  it  required 
a  little  effort  to  transport  oneself  from  the  mere 
reading  to  actually  visualizing  the  play  as  it  was 
acted,  whereas  the  novel  expanded  the  situations 
and  instances  so  vividly  and  in  such  detail  tliat  it 
rc(|uire<l  only  the  attentinn.  So  tiie  husy  money 
makers  gave  their  su])port  to  the  novel  and  actors 
were  afraid  to  start  something  new,  keeping  to 
the  plays  that  had  gainecl  favor  and  trying  no 
new  forms. 

In  studying  the  drama  one  fimdamental  in- 
Ihu-nce  staiuls  out  very  prominently,  namely,  tliat 
of  the  theater  itself.  The  |)rimitiv<'  (Ireek  ])lays 
were  acted  in  the  market  plaic,  and  tlie  sjjecla- 
tors  sal  on  temporary  benches;  later  a  space  was 
leveled  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Acro|)o]is  and  the  s])ec- 
lators  gron|)cd  tliemselves  in  tiers  alxivc  tiie  Hat 
s|)ace  of  the  orchestra  rising  liigii  on  llie  moun- 
tain. 'Hiere  was  no  scenery  and  no  elevated 
stage.  Tiie  Romans  took  the  mo(kl  (ireek  stage 
for  their  own  but  modified  it  lo  suit  their  taste. 
The  benches  were  put  in  the  orchestra  itself  and 
the  stage  elevated  so  that  actors  could  be  seen  by 


all.  Later  came  the  pageants  with  their  stage 
on  a  float ;  the  acting  was  not  done  on  the  float 
all  the  time  but  in  the  street  itself.  The  plat- 
form had  no  scenery  and  represented  any  need- 
ed j)lace — one  side  of  the  stage  representing 
I'Vance,  the  other  E-ngland,  if  need  be.  Then 
under  the  Tudors  came  a  group  of  actors  whose 
])urp()se  was  to  amuse  the  great  nobles.  After 
they  were  forbidden  the  right  of  playing  in  Lon- 
don, undaunted  they  left  the  city  and  planned  to 
build  a  theater  of  their  own.  As  they  had  no 
])lan  by  which  to  go,  knowing  little  of  the  stages 
of  other  countries,  but  in  view  of  the  advantages 
of  the  courtyard  inn,  they  erected  an  open  rec- 
tangle with  galleries  rising  upon  all  sides;  hence, 
the  playhouse  was  built  after  the  model  of  the 
English  Inn.  The  h'rench  had  invented  rude 
scene  painting  and  a  drop  curtain  and  had  the 
entire  building  enclosed  and  lighted  by  candle 
light.  The  courtyard  stage,  the  stage  Shake- 
speare wrote  for  had  no  drop  curtain,  was  un- 
covered, and  the  only  light  was  sunlight. 

.\ll  this  had  its  effect  on  the  i)laywright.  The 
situation  of  his  ])liit  and  its  development  un- 
aided l)y  scenery  had  to  be  strong  enough  to 
make  the  audience  perceive  its  worth.  Hrander 
Matthews  says  in  his  "Study  of  the  Drama," 
"Manilet  would  move  the  majority  of  the  specta- 
tors if  it  should  be  acted  before  inmates  of  a 
(leaf  and  dumb  asylum."  liaigh  says  of  the  clos- 
ing of  Shakespeare's  scenes,  "The  calm  and  tran- 
(|uil  manner  in  which  the  scenes  were  brought 
to  a  close  originated  in  the  casual  circumstances 
lli;il  the  old  i'.nglisli  stage  had  no  dro])  scene; 
llu'  successive  ])ortions  of  a  play  were  terminated 
not  l)\  a  curtain  but  by  the  actor's  walking  off 
the  stage;  and  for  this  reason  it  was  impossible 
to  finish  up  with  a  climax,  as  is  now  the  invari- 
able custom."  Later  the  stage  was  lighted  with 
candles  ami  lanijis  and  the  dro|)  curtain  iiitro- 
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(luccd  :  tlidugli  llu'  result  was  a  j^roat  iniprovo- 
incnt  tlie  lijjliting  was  most  inadetiuato.  This 
,s;ave  rise  to  the  stage's  curving  out  into  the  audi- 
eiice.— the  space  hetween  the  how  of  footlights 
and  the  curtain  heing  known  as  the  "a])ron."  All 
the  hest  acting  was  done  on  a  portion  of  the 
"apron"  where  the  light  could  best  [)lay  u])()n  the 
features  of  the  actor.  This  nearness  to  the  au- 
dience gave  rise  to  long  soliloquies.  I'inally  with 
the  ccMiiing  of  the  gas,  limelight  and  electric 
light,  the  "apron"  was  taken  off  and  today  we 
have  the  twentieth  century  picture  frame  stage. 
The  reform  has  spread  rapidly  into  all  the  coun- 
tries and  the  i)laywright  of  today  the  world  over 
writes  for  the  picture  frame  stage. 

The  revival  of  the  drama  also  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  actor.  The  real  actor 
wants  action  and  character ;  the  making  of  the 
play  depends  upon  the  actor  as  he  makes  or  un- 
makes the  character  he  is  impersonating.  .\11 
the  great  playwrights  have  written  their  dramas 
for  one  special  actor, — even  Socrates  is  recorded 
as  writing  for  the  great  actors  of  his  time.  As 
is  also  the  case  with  Shakespeare.  And  Ros- 
tand's great  "Cyrano  de  Bergarac"  with  its  many 
sided  aspects,  was  composed  for  the  great  Co- 
quelin,  who  had  played  in  every  form  of  drama 
and  whose  range  of  impersonation  was  so  extra- 
ordinary. 

The  last  great  influence  is  the  audience.  The 
play  because  it  appeals  to  the  crowd  must  appeal 
to  it  as  a  whole  and  also  to  the  commonplace 
things  that  interest  as  a  whole.  M.  Le  Bons 
says,  "The  dramatist,  because  he  writes  for  a 
crowd  writes  for  an  uncivilized  and  uncultivated 
mind, — a  mind  richly  human,  vehement  in  appro- 
bation, violent  in  disapproval,  easily  cred- 
ulous, largely  enthusiastic,  boyishly  heroic,  care- 
lessly thinking." 

But  the  effect  of  the  play  depends  upon  the  in- 
dividual self ;  one  spectator  wants  action,  another 
emotion  and  ancHher  will  be  looking  for  charac- 
ter development.  At  the  present  the  success  of 
a  play  may  even  depend  upon  the  stage  decora- 
tions. The  effect  of  the  lighting  system  has 
brought  a  vividness  that  stays  with  one  for  years. 
A  case  in  ]>nint  is  the  sand  storm  in  the  "Garden 
of  Allah,"  a  most  real  storm  by  the  use  of  elec- 
tric lights.  The  great  stride  in  perspective  scene 
])ainting  transports  us  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
with  its  coming  the  purely  descriptive  parts  of  the 
drama  have  taken  their  leave  with  the  old  stage. 

Generally    the    individual    goes    to   the  play 


to  relax  from  tlu'  day'>  strenuous  duties.  The 
author  is  imi)ressing  his  personality  ui)on  this 
spectator  who  is  not  generally  directly  conscious 
of  the  i)rincii)les  that  he  is  imbibing.  In  this  lies 
the  great  power  of  the  stage  that  nnist  be  reck- 
oned with. 

\\  itli  the  Industrial  Revolution  came  Individ- 
ualism. W  hatever  way  the  individual  saw  that 
he  could  best  better  himself  and  be  true  to  him- 
self, that  was  the  right  way  for  him  and  he  should 
be  allowed  to  pursue  his  way,  regardless  of  his 
duties  to  others.  The  playwrights,  catching  the 
trend  of  thought,  skillfully  made  their  plots,  and 
the  "careless  thinking"  audience  scarcely  knew 
that  it  was  calmly  witnessing  attacks  upon  prin- 
ciples that  it  held  or  should  hold  most  high.  The 
marriage  vow,  the  family,  religion,  all  were  at- 
tacked. ^\'ealth  getting  and  wealth  using  was  the 
great  predominate  passion. 

The  playwrights  are  true  to  life,  yes,  but  to 
unadorned  realism  that  has  taken  the  worst  in 
life  and  made  it  scorn  or  laugh  lightly  at  the 
fogy  idea  of  obeying  other  than  self.  \\'e  come 
away  excusing  the  bad  and  with  the  important 
idea  that  we  are  masters  of  our  destiny,  without 
being  really  conscious  that  we  are  so  doing. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  drama  began  to  revive  and  with  the 
waning  of  the  novel  has  come  the  great  rush  of 
so-called  dramatic  writers.  As  every  writer 
wanted  a  little  in  the  field  of  the  novel  in  the 
eighteenth  and  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury so  later  each  was  trying  his  pen  at  the 
drama. 

The  changes  are  wakening  the  audiences  and 
now  they  are  demanding  better  plays  in  every 
way.  The  people  are  demanding  to  go  below  the 
surface  and  bring  up  the  noble,  clean,  uplifting 
life  that  will  show  the  value  of  sacrifice  for  an 
ideal,  that  will  help  the  growing  nation  to  see  the 
right  and  follow  the  highest  ideals.  The  actors 
are  helping  in  this  great  movement:  "fewer  and 
better  plays"  is  the  resolution  they  have  adopted 
for  the  new  year.  However,  the  greatest  influ- 
ence will  be  the  audience  itself.  If  it  insists  on 
the  best,  the  authors  will  have  to  give  the  best  or 
go  out  of  business.  It  needs  be  that  the  people 
shall  be  on  their  guard,  because  the  great  danger 
is  that  we  do  not  know  we  are  poisoned  until  too 
late.  Therefore,  with  the  co-operation  of  our 
audiences  we  will,  we  must  have  improved  plays 
which,  contrary  to  the  wrong  philosophy  shall 
radiate  right  standards  and  jjrinciples. 


TO  ST.  VALENTINE. 


Makii-la  Greene,  '20. 

CT.  Vai.e.vtine  of  Feriiie,  patron  saint, 
*^    Today,  I  come  with  my  petition,  true, 
I  never  sought  your  aid  before,  Saints  Jude 
.And  Rita  hear  iny  urging  prayers  to  sue 

l-"(ir  quick  release  from  troublous  fears.    And  now 
I  pray,  Saint  Valentine,  when  you  are  kneeling  there 

Hefore  our  Mother's  throne,  you  say,  "A  maid 
Is  truly  glad  that  you  have  red-brown  hair." 


FOR 


Marguerite  Cummins,  '22. 


C 


rR  T.MX  tlK-  west  with  a  burning  gold, 
.Scarlet  and  blue  with  its  flames  combine, 

Draping  the  path  of  the  winter  sun, 
lUiilding  ;i  throne  for  my  V^ilentine. 


D 


FOR  GRANDMA'S  BIRTHDAY. 

Marcuerite  Ci.ine,  '21. 

\1\  Grandma,  for  your  birthday  wish, 
1  cannot  dress  my  thoughts  in  verses  fine. 
So  please  just  take  my  loving  heart 
.And  let  me  be  your  Valentine. 


A 


TO  MY  VALFXTIXF. 

Kathleen  Sui.i.ivan,  '21. 

LiiTi.K  valentine,  I  send, 
.'\  greeting  fond  and  true, 
To  say  that  in  my  steadfast  heart, 
1  never  have  forj^often  yiiu. 


A  mf:ssage  of  lovf. 


■()  MY  VALI'.XTIXI-.. 


I'.I  RDINE  ToniN,  '21. 


•'i.nRi-:\(  K  Doi.AN,  '22 


I   .Skm)  my  love  to  you, 
'  it's  on  this  valentine, 
.'\n<l  may  you  think  of  me 
In  this  small  gift  of  mine. 


There  is  so  much  for  you 
If  it  were  sent  Ity  weight, 

1  know  without  a  doul)t 

That  it  wotdd  go  liy  freight. 


Skmi  this  liny  verse 
In  liopes  that  you  will  see 
lo\e  you  just  an  awful  lot 
\iid  wish  that  you'd  love  nie. 


I'm  just  a  little  boy,  but  still 

That  is  no  reason  wliy 
^'oll  can't  love  me  like    I   lo\c  you- 

llitt.  anyway,  just  try. 
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A  pravi:r. 

I  I I  I. K.N   DlXANKY,  '22. 

IL'ST  like  tile  candles  glowing  night  mid  day, 
^    tiiving  their  lives  to  Thee,  their  King, 
Dear  (lod,  let  love  so  fill  niy  heart. 
Thai  of  I  liy  praises  it  may  sing. 


THE  FABLE. 


M.\KIK  GUKOKI.HOEFER,  '21. 


THE  fable  idea  was  predominant  before 
Chaucer's  time  and  survived  it.  A  fable 
may  be  defined  as  a  "narrative  of  fictitious 
events  concerning  beasts  or  animals  told  express- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  moral  lesson." 
In  earliest  times  the  name  was  synonymous  with 
"mvth,"  but  this  confusion  ceased  with  deeper 
literary  insight  into  the  mental  conditions  of 
primitive  man.  The  fable  is  perhaps  both  the 
least  and  the  greatest  among  didactic  stories.  It 
is  a  narrative  so  great  and  so  useful  in  its  nar- 
row range  that  it  necessarily  was  invented  early 
in  the  history  of  literature.  It  may  be  consid- 
ered a  reflective  spirit  united  to  and  workitig  upon 
the  stories  of  beasts  common  to  nearly  all  sav- 
ages. The  fable  differs  from  the  apologue  in 
this,  that  the  animals  take  the  parts  assigned  to 
men  and  thus  the  humor  and  strength  of  the 
moral  is  much  increased.  The  fable  is  sometimes 
considered  as  the  argument  among  the  literary 
types  of  exemplary  stories.  It  has  a  very  limited 
range  with  but  a  few  real  plots  and  an  enormous 
repetition  of  the  best  ones. 

The  best  fables  were  handed  down  to  us  chiefly 
from  three  sources.  One  was  through  the  many 
version  of  the  so-called  Romulus,  a  prose  render- 
ing in  Latin  of  the  verse  fables  written  in  the  first 
century  by  Phoedrus.  Another  is  by  the  famous 
Avian  who  put  into  prose,  the   fables  of  the 


Greek  Babrios  of  the  third  century.  The  third 
was  the  collection  of  the  Eastern  stories  which 
later  reached  the  West.  Nearly  all  these  seemed 
to  have  a  common  origin.  The  English  fables 
were  very  poor  literature  and  need  only  to  be 
mentioned,  in  order  to  make  clear  an  intermedi- 
ary step  the  development  of  the  short  story.  Be- 
fore the  Xorman  Conquest,  we  have  no  record 
of  any  fable  manuscripts  in  English  literature. 
But  after  the  Conquest,  England  succeeded  in 
cultivating  the  fable.  Some  of  the  very  best 
were  written  by  Marie  of  France,  who  took  most 
of  her  stories  from  an  English  translation  made 
by  ".\lurez  le  Roi."  Besides  these  special  col- 
lections of  the  fable,  the  best  and  most  original 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
])reacher,  the  moralist,  and  also  the  historian. 
Sometimes,  they  were  used  in  sermons  as  exani- 
])les,  sometimes  they  were  independent  stories  edi- 
fying in  themselves,  and  often  they  had  the  char- 
acter of  parables. 

Among  the  most  recent  fables  are  those  of 
Hans  Christian  Anderson  and  the  examples  of 
the  Russian  Krilof.  Save  for  the  work  of  Low- 
ell in  America  and  of  Twaine  in  France  the  fable 
would  seem  to  be  lost  to  modern  literature. 
Rostand  and  Maeterlink  have  made  some  attempt 
to  revise  the  fable,  with  a  view  merely  to  the 
artistic  morals  embodied  in  it. 


MEMORIES. 

Marguerite  Ci.ine,  '21. 

"T^HE  day  is  a  book, 

Dawn  and  sunset  the  covers, 
On  each  hourly  page 

Some  dear  memory  hovers. 
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ST.  M.\RY'S  .\XD  THE  CENSUS. 

Since  that  far-off  time  when  Moses  originated 
the  fashion  l)y  the  nuinliering  of  the  tribes,  we 
have  followed  tlie  e.\am])]e  of  mir  Uible  ances- 
tors, and  have  continued  to  take  census  at  various 
intervals.  .\s  I'^iO  marks  another  reckoning-up 
time,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  spirit  of  "ceiisus- 
ing"  should  sjjread  to  other  fields  of  activity. 
Certainly  it  has  reached  St.  Mary's. 

While  Uncle  Sam  is  busy  numbering  the  heads 
•  )f  his  children,  others  none  the  less  diligent  al- 
though less  cons])icuous  arc  following  his  ex- 
ample elsewhere.  From  the  troubled  graduate, 
worriedly  consulting  her  "hours"  necessary  for  a 
diploma  in  June,  to  the  carefree  freshman  doing 
impossible  calculations  in  hours  and  minutes 
which  must  elai)se  before  the  next  vacation,  the 
tendency  to  count  U|)  something  is  ever  ])resent. 
.\o  sooner  are  e.xaminations  painstakingly  added 
u]i  ;nid  laid  away  than  fresh  activities  commence. 
The  new  semester  brings  forth  in  the  classroom 
lists  of  re(|uired  work  for  the  coming  months, 
whose  sum  total  threatens  ncrvrms  debilitation 
for  any  conscience-burdened  sttulent.  .According 
to  some,  an  e.xjiert  accountant  would  be  busily  oc- 
cti|)ied  if  he  tried  to  determine  the  number  of 
theme  arrangements  in  the  official  notebook. 

Apparently  the  fever  is  raging  here  as  else- 
where, but  as  all  affiictions  must  end,  iK  rliai)s  St. 
Mary's  epidemic  of  census-taking  will  also  cease 
when  it  has  been  sufficiently  doctored. 


I  I-:i!I<L',\KV  14— I  IIM  DAY  Oi'  LOVI'".. 

.^t.  X'alentine  is  the  saint  of  kiiumess.  of  good 
will,  and  of  love;  and  iiis  feast.  I'ebruary  14, 
is  by  long  custom,  the  ficcasion  of  sending  love 
messages  to  friends  and  dear  ones.  It  is  a  day 
to  observe  in  an  especial  manner  that  sweet  com- 
mand. "Love  ftne  another." 


Is  there  not  a  ])eculiar  significance,  then,  in  the 
fact  that  the  first  draft  of  the  League  of  Nations 
covenant  was  read  to  the  Paris  conference  and 
given  to  the  world  by  President  Wilson,  on  the 
14th  of  February,  a  year  ago?  We  wonder  if  it 
was  merely  a  chance  coincidence ! 

Though  there  is  much  disputing  going  on  now 
as  to  whether  the  League,  if  entered  into,  would 
])romote  peace  or  war,  it  is  certain  that  it  avows 
itself  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  blessed 
order  in  which  love  and  brotherhood  and  good- 
will among  the  nations  are  to  take  the  place  of 
war.  .\nd  it  surely  ought  not  to  be  alleged  that 
the  men  of  responsibility  who  conceived,  con- 
structed and  now  recommend  the  League 
of  Nations  as  an  instrument  to  promote 
love  and  cooperation,  as  they  profess  have,  in 
reality,  secretly,  subtly,  and  knowingly  planned 
entanglements  to  engender  hate.  So,  although 
all  do  not  agree  as  to  the  wis(k)m  of  its  provi- 
sions or  its  potentiality  for  practical  success,  it 
ought  to  be  cause  for  rejoicing  that  the  principle 
of  love  itself  has  received  this  much  recognition, 
and  that  a  great  eff'ort  is  being  made  to  apply  it, 
in  the  large,  as  between  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, and  we  ought  to  pray  on  St.  X'alentine's 
(lav  that  the  (  iod  of  Love  will  direct  us  the  way 
to  universal  love,  according  to  liis  will. 


OX  HOLDING  VOl'R  TOXCUE. 

In  these  days  of  freedom  of  speech,  the  old 
ma.xim,  hold  your  tongue,  is  buried  in  the  attic 
under  the  cut-glass  wine  service,  the  sofa-doilies 
and  the  wool\-  bear-skin  rugs.  It  is  out  of  fash- 
ion. To  1)1'  modern  we  must  talk  incessantly  and 
exciledh  ;d)out  ])el  "])eave"  whether  it  be 
the  high  cost  of  eggs,  the  telephone  service,  the 
al)ilit\'  of  our  home  senator,  profiteers,  or  the 
I  -eague  of  .Nations. 

W  e  are  becoming  ,i  nation  of  scolds.  Poor  old 
.\antii)])e  had  a  terrible  rei)utation  that  made  her 
infamous  the  world  over.  A'et.  such  is  the  rate  of 
progress  in  this  world,  that  had  .\antii)pe  lived 
today  instead  of  yesterday,  she  would  have  |)assed 
unnoticed  in  the  atmosphere  charged  with  the 
r.'uicorous  scolding  and  trouble  making  of  the  in- 
imitable I"",mma  ( ioldman  and  her  friends. 

Put  now,  our  sage  old  Congress,  harrassed  and 
goaded  beyond  endtnance,  has  rallied  around  the 
standard  of  true  Liberty  and  declared  that  there 
are  limits  to  freedom  of  speech  as  well  as  action. 
The  favorite  national  indoor  sport  is  to  be  ccn- 
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sored.  Coiij^ress  isn't  afraid  of  lioiiii;'  old-fasli- 
ionod  wlicn  national  lionor  is  at  stake.  it  has 
frowned  tin-ough  its  spectacles  and  sna])])cd,  "Von 
(|ncrnlinis,  fnssv  children,  hold  your  tonsj^nes!" 


WORRY. 

Worry  has  spoiled  more  digestions  than  dough- 
nuts and  ruined  more  dispositions  than  nagging. 
It  is  the  hlack  sheep  of  the  thought  family  and 
like  all  ne'er-ilo-wells  needs  most  of  all  to  be  un- 
der strict  discipline.    Examination  time  is  a  good 


season  at  which  to  ])reach  this  ductriiie  {<>  stu- 
dents, for  it  is  then  that  most  of  them  have  the 
greatest  need  of  it.  W  hen  work  piles  u\t  until 
there  seems  to  he  no  end  of  it  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
make  the  pile  very  neat  and  orderly,  take  a  little 
off  the  top  and  then  run  away  from  the  rest  of  it 
until  that  bit  is  finished.  Worry  never  hel])ed  get 
any  work  done  because  by  it  more  time  and  en- 
ergy are  wasted  than  would  be  needed  to  elimin- 
ate the  cause  of  our  worry.  To  show  that  we 
have  well-trained,  well-balanced  minds  wc  should 
e.xclude  worry  from  its  activities. 


OUT  OF  MANY  MINDS. 


SOME  CURRENT  M.\GAZIXE  POEMS. 


Xellie  Lee  Holt,  '21. 

When  we  consider  current  poetry  we  must  also 
consider  its  new  forms.  In  doing  so,  we  vamiot 
overlook  expositions  of  free  verse.  One  conspicu- 
ous example  is  Amy  Lowell's  "Contession  of 
A  Cuckoo  to  a  Passion  Flower,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Bookman  for  December.  It  is  odd.  Its  theme 
is  unusual,  tiresome,  and  not  especially  poetic. 
Nothing  but  the  weird  jangle  of  free  verse  could 
let  it  pass  for  poetry,  at  all.  What  its  object  is,  I 
cannot  understand  ;  nor  can  I  attempt  analysis.  It 
is  not  successful  in  establishing  any  impression, 
in  either  leaving  a  weird  elYect  or  its  opposite.  It 
merely  rambles  on.  endlessly.  Yet  the  Bookiiiaii 
gave  it  a  space  of  seven  pages ! 

In  the  same  magazine  is  an  eight-line  poem  in 
a  time-proven  meter.  Technically  perfect,  poeti- 
cally complete,  "Transformation,"  by  Charles  L. 
O'Donnell,  reaches  the  height  of  intense  drama- 
tic concentration,  ■  and  stands  contradictory  to 
whatever  of  art  there  may  be  in  Cuckoo  "Con- 
fession." ills  expression  is  delicacy,  almost  fra- 
gility, crystalized.  The  thought  is  resonant  with 
a  pealing  tone  of  deep,  religious, — Christian 
meditation.  Yet,  it  is  simply  in  a  spirit  of  the 
Greater  Love  which  makes  every  word  linger  in 
the  reader's  mind  until  it  becomes  a  part  of  him. 

Another  illustration  of  the  strength  in  thought 
com])ression  is  a  real  poem  in  four  lines,  "In- 
violate," by  Ruth  Lambert  Jones,  in  Bookman 
for  January.  It  is  thoughtful,  but  not  exactly 
serious.  The  idea  is  so  wholesome,  so  cheering, 
and  glad,  that  we  welcome  it,  because  it  did  not 


need  to  go  into  the  underground  ])ath  of  pessim- 
ism to  attract  attention.  It  is  one  new  poem  that 
dares  to  cherish  "The  hope  of  shining  hours  to 
be."  If  there  were  more  poems  like  "Inviolate" 
ours  would  be  less  often  called  an  age  of  materi- 
alism. Poets  would  then  teach  the  joys  of  livmg, 
not  the  tediousness,  the  monotony  of  existence. 

As  current  poetry  is  not  complete  without  it 
occasional  free  verse,  so  it  must  have  a  lyric.  In 
the  Litcrarx  Digest  of  January  17th  was  given 
the  poem  "Song"  by  the  young  English  poet, 
Charlotte  Mew.  It  is  a  lyric  in  style,  thought, 
and  of  course,  tone.  Its  buoyant  spirit  sings  this 
"Song"  and  makes  its  music  laugh  with  the 
sheer  joy  of  love  and  loving,  youth  and  romance, 
but  because  of  its  Epicurean  carelessi-.css,  and 
in  s])ite  of  it,  the  music  moderates  into  a  minor 
key  with       "Love  is  not  always  here." 

It  is  a  new  ])oem  of  a  new  poet,  but,  of  itself,  it 
is  as  old  as  ]joetry,  and  people. 

One  of  the  recent  poems  which  I  like  especial- 
ly, is  "Archibald's  Example."  by  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson  in  Atlantic  Monthly  for  january. 
Few  poets  would  attempt  to  use  such  a  unique 
subject  as  Archibald:  still  fewer  could  use  it  as 
successfullv  as  Mr.  Robinson  did.  His  special 
gift,  that  of  dramatic  intensity  has  served  him 
well.  He  who  is  a  philanthropist  and  a  natural- 
ist in  combination  may  disagree  with  .Vrchibald. 
and  condemn  him  as  a  Darwinian  advocate  for 
the  "suicide  of  the  weakest."  lUit  he  cannot 
den\-  that  the  poem  is  an  achievement,  one  of 
the  achievements  in  current  poetry.  Archibald 
lives.    We  hope  he  will  talk  to  us  again. 
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Vekoxica  McCaiik.  '22. 

TIk'  folldwing  ])()c"nis.  all  of  which  have  ap- 
])caml  recently  in  the  Literary  Digest,  paint  fur 
lis  varied  pictures  of  the  out-of-doors. 

In  "After  War."  l)y  Nina  Murdock.  the  charm- 
inj^  sights  and  sounds  which  come  with  earl\ 
si)ring.  are  represented  as  displeasing^  to  the  one 
who  waits  in  vain  for  the  creak  of  the  gate  and 
the  cheerv  whistlins;  whicli  used  to  mark  these 
days. 

I'.ut  in  "The  (  Road."  by  jolm  Jerome 
Kooney.  an  author  who  is  in  a  more  cliecrfid 
mood,  sings  the  praises  of  the  narrow  old  road 
which  passed  l)y  hi->  motlicr's  lionie.  'I"hout;h 
bordered  only  by  "zigzag  fences"  and  "chestnut 
trees''  and  disagreeable  because  it  is  (histy  in 
.Summer  and  nuiddy  in  .Spring,  he  loves  it  more 
than  any  other. 

Tassing  from  the  daytime  scenes,  we  liave 
".Montana  Night."  by  I'.lliotl  C.  Lincoln,  liclow 
tlie  l)lack.  star-studded  sky.  there  is  lieard  from 
the  world  of  shadows  the  gentle  call  of  the  night 
l)irds.  the  soft  rush  of  the  breezes  and  the  oc- 
casional bark  of  a  dog.  I'>y  tlie  light  from  an 
isolated  cabin,  we  may  see  the  shadowy  forms  of 
cattle  in  the  pasture.  The  effect  of  it  all  is  f|uile 
soothing. 

I>f)oking  up  into  tlie  --ky.  we  see  llie  ".Stars," 
which  W.  J.  'i  unier  describes  for  us.  i-'rom  dusk 
till  dawn,  they  seem  to  him  to  sing.  Tiieir 
strange  gaze  comnninicates  their  melody  to  him 
also.  They  are  the  gems  of  the  rivers  until  dawn 
])Uts  them  to  flight. 

(  hanging  to  another  season,  we  have  "Wool- 
ton  Hill  in  Winter."  by  Sylvia  Lyii.  The  power- 
ful .\ortli  winds  bend  the  trees  low  with  their 
weight  of  snow.  .\s  the  fury  of  the  gale  sub- 
sides, they  straighten  again.  r>iit  the  winds  come 
on  again  like  an  "old  song  '  or  "like  m\  lliouglils 
when  I'm  alf)ne." 

.Since  each  author  has  chosen  a  different  sub- 
ject, we  have  before  us  ([uite  a  panorama  of 
Nature.  Their  i)ictures  have  been  painted  vivid- 
ly and  the  effect  is  pleasing. 

*    ♦    *  * 
.Makv  Loi  isK  Lknniin.  'Jl. 

The  current  poetry  f()r  the  month  of  january 
is  characterized  by  being  reflective  and  individual, 
l-'dwin  .Xrlington  Robinson  is  a  favorn,  poev  as 
he  is  recognized  by  The  I. it  miry  lUtjcst  and  VV/c 
.Itlaiilic  Monthly.  He  has  <listinctive  |)oetic  gift, 
his  poems  are  of  varied  subjects,  and  are  all 


marked  by  his  strong  iiidividualitv  of  thought 
and  expression. 

In  The  Piycs't,  his  "Twilight  Song"  is  a  merrv 
lyrical  verse,  made  very  musical  by  the  re])etitioii 
of  words  and  the  rhyme  scheme.  The  first  and 
third  and  the  tenth  and  twelfth  verse  endings  of 
each  of  tlu'  four  stanzas  have  the  same  rhyme. 

"Ilemvick  I'inzer,"  also  in  The  Digest,  has  al- 
ways been  known  to  us  as  type,  but  through  the 
medium  of  .Mr.  Robinson's  excellent  vision  we 
get  to  know  I'x'iiwick  Finzer  as  an  individual. 

Mr.  Robinson's  poem,  ".Archibald's  Example,'' 
in  I'he  .Itlaiitie  Monthly"  is  most  reflective  and 
typifies  certain  men  of  today.  Old  .Archibald's 
vision  of  the  beautiful  sunset  was  spoiled  by 
trees,  so  he  ordered  the  trees  cut  down. 

"Trees,  yes:  but  not  a  service  or  a  joy 
To  God  or  man,  for  they  are  tliieves  of  light." 

riien  the  old  pliilosoi)her  added: 

"Trees  are  like  incii,  sometimes:  and  tliat  being  sn, 
.So  nmch  for  (bat." 

.\  ])oem  called  "Stafford's  Cabin"  in  The  di- 
gest is  a  stoi'}-  of  an  old  deserted  house,  and  it 
seems  a  co-incidence  that  Mr.  Robinson  shoubl 
use  a  character  such  as  Old  .Archibald  again. 

broin  The  .Ithiiitic  MciitJilw  there  is  a  poem 
called  "  The  I  ncoiujuered."  by  .\nior\-  Male.  It 
is  a  reflective  and  serious  ])oeni  ;  and  leaves  with 
us  the  idea  that  no  matter  what  we  do,  that  earth- 
ly action  must  be  reflected,  and  we  must  think  of 
death  and  the  great  jov  or  punishment  of  the 
eteriiitv  to  follow  our  life.  It  em|)hasizes  the 
truth  that  we  are  responsible  for  each  earthly 

action.  :|:        ;1:        *  :(: 

RosKi.i.A  Kkamkk,  '22. 

The  majorit\-  of  the  i)oems  in  the  current  mag- 
azines of  tlu'  month  t'ltlingU'  ex|)ress  tiie  spirit  ot 
the  season.  Tlie\-  are  all  e\(|uisite  in  liK'nir  with 
a  tone  of  underlviiig  hope,  and  are  worth  nioro 
llian  a  casual  reading. 

In  tile  Ceiiliirx  I  found  a  (kdiglil  I'ni  littie  pneni 
b\  Robert  .Nichols,  entitled  ".Song  and  .Soul."  its 
charming  simplicity  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Nichol's 
(|uiet.  contemplative  moods.  i'lie  ])oet  compares 
the  eager  flight  of  the  lark,  that. 

'".SingiiiK,  lakes  tlic  --Ueii. 
.Nor  to  sing  need  bait  " 

to  the  wa\  ward  slnbborn  lliglil  of  a  soul.  I'veii 

"Tbine  be  tbe  miracle. 
Both  lo  climb  and  sing." 

AiKither  ])(K'm,  in  the  Ihiokiiiaii,  "Inviolate," 
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Iiy  Ruth  LamlK'rl  Jones,  though  only  four  Hues, 
is  ])rettily  o])tiniistic  in  the  renu'nil)rauce  of  sliin- 
ing  hours  gone  by  and  tlie  hope  of  tlieir  revival. 

"Transformation,"  written  I)y  Reverend 
()'l)onnell,  also  from  the  Bookman  is,  |)erhai)s, 
the  most  sincere  poem  of  my  selection.  It 
touches  a  joyous  note  in  the  heart  of  its  reatlers. 
I  think  that  the  "spirit  of  Love,  whose  bare  feet 
bled  with  cold,"  will  sometime  find  admittance 
at  everyone's  "sullen  door." 

"The  My.stery,"  published  in  Scribiicrs,  de- 
picts genuine  feeling  and  pathos  remarkably 
well.  The  poet,  Tertius  \'an  Dyke,  has  chosen 
the  old  story  of  ambition,  failure  and  the  loss  of 
youth  and  hope  in  the  struggle,  but  has  made  it 
original  in  the  rediscovery  of  innocence. 

There  is  a  poem  in  Harpers  that,  though  out- 
side of  the  ranks  of  the  poems  mentioned  above, 
I  selected  because  of  its  dashing  vigor.  It  is,  "A 
\'illanelle  of  Life  and  Death,"  by  Hesper  Le  Gal- 
lien.  There  is  an  air  of  haste  and  impatience 
throughout.    The  first  stanza, 

'"Come!  taste  of  life  before  it  is  too  late 

And  twilight  shadows  creep  across  the  skies, 
For  Death  is  waiting  at  the  western  gate." 

suggests  the  remaining  lines.  It  is,  perhaps,  too 
worldly,  too  epicurean,  yet  it  presents  the  jire- 
vailing  philosophy  of  modern  life. 

^       ^  ^ 

Beatrice  Rea,  '21. 

This  month  of  sleet  and  snow  brings  with  it  a 
wealth  of  strong,  hopeful  verse,  and  some  that 
blossoms  into  real  ])oetry. 

Symbolic  of  the  embryo  life  of  spring ;  and 
appreciative  of  the  eternal  beauty  of  youth,  is 
"The  Florist  Shop,"  by  Charles  Brookett,  wTiich 
appeared  in  71ic  Century.  Robert  Nichol's, 
"Song  and  Soul"  is  a  comparison  of  the  soaring 
lark  to  the  infinitely  greater  flights  of  the  soul, 
that  "despite  weak  wing,"  may  fly  far,  far  be- 
yond the  heights  of  the  singing-bird. 

The  latest  copy  of  The  Bookman  includes  sev- 
eral delightful  verses.  Richard  La  Gallienne's 
])oem,  "On  Rereading  La  Motre  D'Arthur"  con- 
tains some  fine  lines ;  and  also,  it  expresses  his 
deep  love  for  those  beautiful  old  English  legends 
in  poetry  and  prose — for  the  ballads  and  early 
tales ;  and  for  the  greater  works  in  English  Lit- 
erature that  have  their  foundations  in  these  ear- 
lier forms. 

In  the  perfect  little  four-line  stanza  "Inviolate" 
by  Ruth  Lambert  Jones  are  enclosed  the  eternal 


magnitudcN  of  lri'a>ure,  nuMunry  and  ho|)e  ;  e  ven 
as  the  tiniest  blade  of  grass  manifests  the  won- 
der of  ( lod  in  "I  lis  .Nature." 

A  lovely,  fanciful  poem,  is  William  Rose  Ben- 
el's  dedication  to  llenrv  J.  I'urd.  ft  seems  as  if 
this  little  verse  echoes  all  the  loving  voices  of 
the  children  whose  dreams  led  through  wonder- 
ful fairylands,  at  the  stroke  of  this  wizard,  "art- 
ist and  artisan  of  miracles.  ' 


The  customary  Recital  given  by  the  Ensemble 
Class  is  an  honor  eagerly  anticipated  by  the  stu- 
dents of  St.  Mary's  Conservatory  of  Music.  (  )n 
that  occasion  Professor  Richard  Seidel,  Critic  of 
the  department,  assists,  shall  we  say  "plays  sec- 
ond fiddle,"  and  it  means  something  to  a  would-be 
artist  to  play  with,  or  even  more  to  accompanv, 
such  a  master.  On  Jan.  22  the  class  presented  the 
following  program  : 

Trio  in  G  M;ijor  Haydn 

I'iulin — Professor  Seidel. 
'Cello— K.  Schlecht. 
Piano — M.  Purman. 

VVarum   Schumann 

R.  Kramer. 

The  Virgin's  Last  Slumber   Massenet 

Violins — C.  Blanco,  G.  Broussard,  C.  Burke,  L.  Gleason, 
M.    B.    VanHeuvel,   H,   Campbell,    M.  Keown, 
W'.  Hart,  M.  Kahl,  Z.  Nutter,  M.  Ward, 
H.    Brazzill,    Professor  Seidel. 
Pianos — H.  Weinrich,  (i.  Hamelius. 


Rondo   Schubert 

Violin — Professor  Seidel. 
Piano— y..  L.  Holt.  . 

K;iniennoi   Ostrow   Rubinstein 

B.  O'Melia. 

Landler   Longer 

The  Mill   Gillef 

String  Orchestra. 
Piano — M.  Purman. 

Allegretto  poco  mosso   Franck 

Violin — Professor  Seidel. 
Piano — E.  Broussard. 


GLEANINGS. 

— Semester  examinations  were  held  during  the 
week  of  Jan.  24-31,  which  accounts  for  the  ex- 
pression of  great  relief  visible  on  many  a  coun- 
tenance. 

— A  "Fashionable  Old  Maids'  "  party,  given  by 
the  college  department  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  20, 
was  the  occasion  of  much  laughter  and  gaiety.  As 
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hostesses,  the  juniors  led  the  i^rand  march,  with 
senior  companions.  A  prize  for  the  best  costume 
was  awarded  to  Xoreen  Riley  of  Iowa.  Artis" 
orchestra  furnished  the  music. 

— On  the  morninc:-  of  Jan.  30.  tlie  films  of 
"F-vangeline  '  were  shown  in  .'^t.  Angela's  I  Tall, 
and  on  I'eb.  11,  the  students  enjoyed  Marguerite 
Clark  in  "A  Curl  Named  Mary." 

— A  \'ocal  Recital  on  Jan.  24,  by  Mrs.  Sybil 
Comer,  Soprano,  was  enthusiastically  enjoyed. 
The  numbers  on  the  charming  program  were  en- 
hanced by  the  singer's  delightful  personality. 

In  a  few  "Scenes  of  iveel  Life,"  Jan.  17,  the 
Third  .\cs  gave  the  solution  of  many  mysteries 
that  have  been  puzzling  the  students  of  late.  Tal- 
ent and  inventiveness  w-ere  evidenced  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

— The  Junior  class  entertained  on  I'eb.  1  in 
honor  of  the  four  members, — Nellie  Lee  ilolt. 
Mary  Louise  Lennon.  Ruth  I'^jster  and  Dorothy 
Ilackett,  who  celebrated  ihcir  ili  (  'n  l)irtli(la\- 
on  that  date. 

— Dr.  Maurice  DeW'ulf  of  Louvain  Lniversity 
sp(jke  to  the  students  on  I-'eb.  2.  His  lecture,  on 
"Mamiscrii)ts  of  the  13th  Century,"  was  very  en- 
lightening. Dr.  DeWulf  has  written  .several 
books  on  Scholastic  I 'hiloso])hy. 

— During  the  month.  St.  Mary's  sent  blessing 
and  congratulations  in  res])onse  to  the  marriage 
announcements  of  Mary  .Ann  Whakn  to  Mi-. 
Thomas  Hugh  1  learn,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
i-'ranees  Ceraldine  Iteming  to  Mr.  William  S. 
O'Rourke,  jr.,  b'ort  Wayne,  ind..  and  Helen 
Armstrong  to  .Mr.  john  |.  Mahony,  jr.,  Ensley, 
Alabama. 

On  l"rb.  S  the  students  of  St.  .Mary's  en- 
joyed a  musical  treat, — a  Harp  Recital  by  Edytlie 
Marmion  Urosius.  'J'lie  ])rograin.  varied  as  it 
was  interesting,  showed  great  musical  intelli- 
gence, <leptli  of  feeling  in  the  soft  and  melodious 
numbers,  as  well  as  contrasting  strength.  Wch- 
ni(|ue  and  precision  in  the  more  brilliant  conipo 
sifions.  The  artist's  charming  stage-presence  to- 
gether with  her  genius  as  a  musician  have  made 
Wa.shington  proud  of  her  ;ind  the  entire  nnisical 
world  very  glad  of  her. 

"Is  it  a  miracle?"  The  noon  hour  >eems  to 
have  been  lengthened  into  two.  "No,  only,  the 
Post  (')fifice  equiijment  has  been  installed  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  college  which  adds  the  lux- 
ury of  a  Private  Mail  P»ox." 


— .St.  .Mary's  (dee  Club  is  doing  excellent  prac- 
tice-w<irk,  and  will  begin  its  regular  stage  per- 
formances in  the  near  future.  Former  members 
and  new  ones  as  well,  are  happy  to  have  Estelle 
iiroussard  as  accompanist.  Officers  of  the  Glee 
Chi  I)  are:  President.  Morencc  Guthrie;  \  ice- 
i 'resident,  Dorothy  Ryno ;  Librarian,  Ethel 
I  '>urkhartsmeier. 

— ( )n  Jan.  21,  the  .Vcadeniics  entertained  at  a 
"Children's  Party"  in  St.  .Angela's  Hall.  A  vari- 
ety of  costumes  from  "Topsy"  with  her  numer- 
ous pigtails,  to  the  famous  bicycle  girls  com- 
mended the  artistic  ability  of  the  participants. 

— .Several  Academic  and  Collegiate  classes 
have  organized  Basketball  teams.  Much  excite- 
ment !  The  season  opened  with  an  inter-dcpart- 
meni  game  played  by  the  Fourth  Acs  and  the 
I'reshnien,  with  a  score  of  13  to  9  in  favor  of 
the  collegiates. 

—  A  novena  of  Holy  Hours  which  closed  on 
the  h'irst  hriday.  was  made  in  thanksgiving  for 
j)reservation  from  any  grave  illness  during  the 
recent  e])idemic. 

— Among  the  guest-list  for  the  month  are  the 
names  of  Mrs.  Marie  lUitlcr-Faulkner,  the 
Misses  Marguerite  Cowan  and  ICileen  Sullivan. 

— At  the  "Week  End  Party,"  including  an  in- 
imitable Minstrel  jjcrformance,  on  1'\>1).  10,  the 
.So])homorcs  netted  a  neat  sum  for  the  IJengal 
.Missionary  I'und. 

.\  basketball  game  is  scheduled  for  Feb.  20, 
to  be  ])laye(l  by  the  Junior  and  Fre.shman  classes. 
iMithusiastic  fans  are  busy  with  conjectures  as 
to  the  victors,  to  say  nothing  of  a  "walk-over" 
score.  (?)  ( )n  the  same  date,  the  Frejiarator- 
ies  and  h'irst  .Academics  will  contest  for  athletic 
honors. 

"The  Desire  of  Nations,"  a  reading  by 
Robert  lienson  llewetson,  Dec.  7,  was  omitted, 
nniiiUntionallv,  from  the  annoinicenienls  in  the 
lanuary  issue  of  the  Ciiimi;.s.  The  play  was  Mr. 
llewetson's  poetic  composition,  and  it  proved  a 
lilting  iirelnde  to  the  religious  celebralinn  of  the 
seascju. 


— .St.  Mary's  ofTers  sincere  symi)alhy  to  the  be- 
reaved relatives  of  Mr.  lulwin  P.  Ilammond, 
.Mrs.  Augusta  Hogan-Murphy,  Mr.  K.  J.  Kelly, 
.Mrs.  Jf)hn  (iibbons,  Mrs.  Mary  Ryan-Rigney, 
.Mary  Gf)nzales,  and  I'jlward  \V.  Madden. 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Importers  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

We  make  nnd  keep  in  stock  every  class 
of  goods  required  by  different 
Religious  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 
Lake,  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 

CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.    As  agents  for 
the  leadini^  makers,  we  are  con- 
.stantly  prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  i.s  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
be.st'   trade ;   for   the   custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  pfoods, 
careful    fitting-   and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Relatives  and  friends 
of    Notre   Dame  and 
St.    Mary's  students 
who    desire    to  keep 
posted   on  University 
and   Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month ;  two 
months    or   more,  35 
cents    a    month ;  one 
year,     $4;     by  mail, 
postage   paid   cash  in 
advance. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Lij^hts,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cassocl^s  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Priests'  Albs,                  Priests'  Supplies. 
Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 

KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 

Oliver  Opera  House  Bldg.    Personal  Attention 

rscc          ITome  5842         „    .  ,        Home  5702 
"<^"       Rell  886              Residence  3,^, 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 

/J/>  nfi  of 
LJi£flLlc>L 

511  T.  IM.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

THE    1.    W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXaUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend, Ind. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co, 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking-  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Office  Residence 
Bell    Phone  689             Bell  Phone  1162 
Home  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

J.  M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner  I 
Michigan  and  Washington 

I 


LYON  &  HEALY 
ApartmeriL  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Beger  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
131  North  Itllcliignn  Street 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


Till-:  W'liiTK  I  Idi  sK 

WASHINGTON 

My  dear  Mr.  Secret:iry: 

I  am  jik-ascd  to  know  tliat  (les]Mte  tlio  iimisiial  burdens  imposed  upon  our 
people  by  tlic  war  they  have  maintained  their  schools  and  other  agencies  of 
ethicaticn  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  continued 
throuj^l  c  nt  tliC  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  off  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  affecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
lir.ues  there  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of 
the  hisjl.est  and  most  thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After 
the  war  there  will  he  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of 
iu'lustrial.  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  preparation  on  the  part  of  all  the  people.  /  zconld  therefore  urge 
that  the  people  continue  to  give  generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all  grades 
and  that  the  schools  adjust  themselves  as  uisely  as  possible  to  the  nezv  comiiiions 
to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  because 
of  the  'war  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  ran  only  he  through 
the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  ygurs, 

WOOnKOW  V/ILSON. 

I  Ion.  Franklin  K.  Lam;, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

Ceune  to 

"Mirror"  Candles  sold  here  exclusively. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER&SON 

Opposite  Postofflce, 
11K-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH     PHONES  8B9 

Dartea    Laandrr    Co.,   2349-51  Cottar* 
GroTe  Atf.,  Chlraico,  Phone 
Calamet  1B70. 


SterlInK  Sliver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

StrrllDK  SIlTcr  2  and  4-Pln  Seta. 
flterlInK  8llT«r  and  Knamel  Cuff  Links. 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOUTH     BEND,  INDIANA 


OPTOMETRY 


OPTO— Eye. 
METRY— to  Measure 


DR.  JOHN  H.  EI>L,IS,  Optometriat, 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Hiilldlnsr, 
Soatb    nend,  Indiana. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 
216  W.  Wathington  Ave..  South  Bend 
Phono:  Bell  144:  Home  3144 

Mobiles  Motto: 

ITTAKESTHE 
TO  MAKETHE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELLTHE 
And  It  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  965 


National  Grocer  Co. 

IVholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENn  INDIANA 

McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 


Builders  of  ref rleeratorB  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 


rerrlE-e 
)r  all 

Catalogrs  and  estimates  free. 


067  Mill  Street,  KENDALL. VILLB.  IND. 

Eyes  Examined 

GUsRes  Properly  Fitted 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

OPTICIANS 
¥      2.30  S.  Mich.  St. 

E»t.  1900         Both  Phones 


Electric 
Appll 


lances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economical 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  dainty 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  heat 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Tour  Business.    Establlahed  1861 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork  ond  Beam, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Yellow  Taxicab  and 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Michigran  St.  and  Colfax  Ayenus 
Bell  Phones  Home  Phones 

614  6616 


22 


6022 


CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Mary's,  for 
one  or  two  Passeng:ers,  )1.00,  and  60o 

for  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunlc  rates  are  same  as  Pasaenarer 
rate.s.  Seven  Passenger  Cars  for  all 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Offlcc:— Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Home  Phone,  1474  Bell  Phone,  680 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTIIACTOR,  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER 

820  EAST  COLPAX  AVBNIIB. 

Hollingsworlh-Turner  Co. 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricki  &  Moldt 

83 1  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics.  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy.  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
kience,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
VIechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
:ial  School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 

CATALOGUES    ON    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


Midwinter  Showing  of  Philippine  Lingerie 

A  CDiiiplclc  wardrobe  incliules  dainty  hand-made  lingerie  from  tlie  riiilippines. 
Ex([tiisitely  fine  in  materials  and  in  tlie  embroidery  designs  used  to  decorate  them,  these 
garments  are  delicate  bits  of  finery  which  contribute  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  wearer. 
.A  full  line  of  gowns  and  chemises  is  available  here  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.08  to  $5.95. 

ROBERTSON  BROTHERS  CO.,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


It.  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
altered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
.rt  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
an  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
^n.  Music  and  art  receive  special 
tention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
alvp  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
honl. 

For    terms  address 
SISTERS    OF    THE    HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  IM-. 


Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 

(Hoosier) 

wank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

228  North  Michigan  Street 
South  Bend, Ind. 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conducted    by    the    Sisters    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
year."?,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  room.s  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  most  acceptable  age  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For    further    information  address 
SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Notre  Dame  Ave.  and  Madison  Street 
SOUTH   BEIVD,  IND. 


An    Ideal   Catholic  Publication. 

Dublin  Review. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catholic  Magazine, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  the 
Blessed  Uirgin 

26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Published  weekly  and 
monthly.    With  illustrations. 
The  Greatest   Variety  of  Good 
Reading   by   the  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year.  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  in- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre'  Dame,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  DAWX-I-LOWF.R. 


Ci.ARA  SeLeguk,  '21. 

HE  iiiglit-winds,  dying,  sigh;  the  dawn-winds  make  reply, 

With  a  wcaltli  of  love  and  sorrow  in  their  meaning; 
And  a  light  is  slow  unfinled  o'er  the  ramparts  of  the  worUl 

That  stains  the  mountain-peaks  with  wondrous  sheening. 
l'"or  the  Day  will  conu'  at  last  tlirougli  tlie  tempest  and  the  lilasl, 

The  Day,  that  calls  a  Flower  into  living 
i'or  which  the  dawn-wind  sighed  ere  the  liitter  night  wind  died, 

.And  men  gave  life  and  gloried  in  the  giving. 

O,  Flower  of  dawn  and  dream,  for  tiiee  the  lance-points  gleam, 

Where  the  rising  sun  falls  on  tluni.  past  the  counting: 
I'ur  thee,  from  altars  gray,  from  the  thorn  emiilnssomed  way, 

rile  incensedaden  ])rayers  are  ever  mounting, 
i-rom  Doneg.al  marcli  forth  the  legions  of  tiie  north; 

FVoni  south  and  east  the  clash  of  arms  is  ringing; 
Through  the  land  of  Inisfail  l)reathes  the  courage  of  the  (iael 

To  guard  the  F'lower  that  the  dawn  is  bringing. 

O!  Erin's  sons,  arise;  ere  the  night-wind's  echo  dies 

The  torch  of  battle  through  the  dark-  is  gleaming. 
What  though  the  dawn  lie  reil  when  tln'  IHovver  lifts  its  head 

Whose  fragrance  lidds  the  essence  of  your  dreaming? 
Its  petals  shall  imfold  like  llame-tongues  tipped  with  gold, 

And  flash  a  mystic  portent  to  your  nation; 
While  the  night-winds  f.ir  recede,  ,ind  the  winds  of  dawning,  freed, 

Caress  it  with  a  song  of  cNultation. 
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"MARCH  TWEXTV  FIRST." 
Beatkkk  Rka,  '21. 

SHE  passed  me  on  her  solitary  way, 
A  maiden  fair,  from  youth's  eternal  realms 
She  came.    Like  jonquils  after  April  rain, 
Her  sunny  hair  shone  with  the  early  dew: 
Like  violets  were  her  eyes,  and  soft  her  cheek 
.As  apple  blossoms  blowing  in  May-time. 
Now  over  barren,  broken  meadow-lands, 
Stripped  of  their  snowy  robes,  her  white  feet  sped, 
.And  on  her  path  wee  points  of  green  appeared. 
.A  flowing  garment,  emerald-jeweled,  carressed 
The  lilac's  bow, — and  budding  love  was  there 
For  her.    So  through  the  lanes,  she  happy  danced, 
-And  soon  she  paused  beside  a  leaping  brook 
That,  as  Endymion,  dreams,  and  sees  with  joy 
.A  nymph-like  face  reflected  on  its  heart, 
-And  melting  at  her  glance  then  ripples  sweet 
Its  praises  jubilant!    And  then  I  heard 
Her  liquid  tones  soar  high  in  trills  of  joy, 
And  her  song,  it  was  free  as  singing  birds! 
Her  voice,  it  was  the  music  of  young  Spring! 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  SUFFERING  IN  THE 
BOOK  OF  JOB. 

AnKLAiDE  Hopkinc;ek,  '19. 

THE  existence  of  suffering  and  evil  in  the 
world  is  and  always  has  been  one  of  the  su- 
premely difficult  facts  to  reconcile  with  the 
existence  of  an  omnipotent  God.  The  apparent 
incompatibility  resolves  itself  in  to  some  such 
dilemma  as  this:  If  God  is  good.  He  must  hate 
evil,  and  the  suffering  consequent  U]ion  it,  and 
if  He  is  all  powerful  He  need  not  endure  them, 
but  since  evil  and  suffering  exist,  He  cannot  be 
all  good  and  all  powerful.  The  great  war  has  so 
multiplied  the  aspects  of  suffering  that  this  ques- 
tion has  become  more  than  usually  acute.  What- 
ever questions  vex  humanity  today  have  always 
vexed  it;  and  whatever  solutions  are  to  be  given, 
have  been  found  in  the  very  early  history  of 
mankind.  The  Book  of  Job  written  almost  with- 
in the  memory  of  the  sons  of  Adam  furnishes  us 
with  one  of  the  best  solutions  of  our  problem  of 
suffering. 


Let  us  preface  our  study  of  the  Book  of  Job  by 
a  few  philosophical  observations  on  free  will, 
evil  and  suffering,  for  upon  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  these  terms  the  solution  of  the  apparent 
dilemma  depends.  God  created  man  physically  per- 
fect, but  left  him  to  work  out  his  own  spiritual 
perfection,  and  for  this  very  reason  gave  him 
free  will.  God  might  have  created  man  without 
this  gift,  but  had  He  done  so  man  would  have 
remained  merely  His  slave.  Man's  salvation, 
therefore,  would  have  been  in  no  way  due  to  his 
own  efforts  but  he  would  have  been  a  bound 
creature.  In  no  sense  could  he  merit  any  gifts 
from  God  and  that  ineffable  dignity  of  human 
nature  earned  by  avoiding  sin  would  be  entirely 
absent.  Free  will  is  the  most  perfect  gift  of  the 
Creator  and  by  it  man  is  able  to  choose  freely 
between  the  greater  and  lesser  goods  which  his 
intellect  presents  to  him.  However,  in  this  very 
attribute  of  free  will  by  which  we  are  able  to 
earn  God's  gifts,  we  are  also  able  to  spurn  them 
and  in  this  freedom  of  choice  lies  the  solution  of 
the  question  of  evil  upon  which  suffering  de- 
pends. 

The  first  man  did  not  use  his  free  will  to 
choose  the  greater  good  but  fell  into  sin  and  by 
this  disorder  in  God's  creation,  evil  and  suffer- 
ing entered  the  world.  With  the  first  sin  God 
cursed  the  world  and  from  thence  we  receive  the 
heritage  of  woe.  In  considering  the  nature  of 
this  evil  which  resulted  from  the  luisuse  of  free 
will  under  temptation,  we  find  that  it  was  a  sub- 
traction of  man's  perfection,  that  it  was  the  loss 
or  lessening  of  goods  that  man  had  before  pos- 
sessed, that  it  was  not  an  actual,  positive  thing 
but  a  negation.  "Evil  is  the  deprivation  of  that 
which  a  thing  was  born  to  have  and  ought  to 
have."  Since  evil  is  a  lack  or  absence  of  some 
part  of  a  good  nature,  it  did  not  require  a  crea- 
tor and  hence  God  could  not  be  its  author.  Many 
things  commonly  regarded  as  evils  may  not  be 
really  so,  as  loss  of  wealth,  power,  or  position, 
(iod  made  us  "to  know  Him,  to  love  Him,  and  to 
serve  Flim  in  this  world,  and  to  be  happy  with 
Him  forever  in  the  next."  If  we  fulfill  these 
conditions  nothing  else  is  essential  to  our  nature, 
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ami.  tlicrcfore,  the  only  essential  evil  is  separa- 
tion from  (">ocl.  since  "to  be  iiappy  witli  llini"  is 
what  we  were  '"horn  to  have"  and  al)sohUely 
"ought  to  have". 

Evil  is  the  cause  of  suffering'.  Loss  or  de- 
privation gives  rise  to  suffering.  'M'ain  is  the 
natural  and  inevitable  effect  of  evil  in  conscious- 
ness." But  since  pain  is  a  positive  conscious  state, 
it  is  a  good  and  not  an  evil,  for  unlike  evil  it  is 
not  a  negation,  but  something  real  and  inherent  in 
our  nature  because  we  are  imperfect.  Pain  is  a 
good  because  it  is  useful,  and  among  its  uses  we 
find  three  chief  in  importance:  first,  it  serves  to 
avenge  violations  of  law;  second,  it  serves  as  a 
warning  against  evil  ;  and  third,  it  serves  as  an 
aid  to  perfection. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  we  may 
prcKeed  to  investigate  the  ])rol)lem  of  suffering 
as  presented  in  tlie  I'.ook  of  Job,  that  sul)lime 
epic  of  suffering  wliicli  illustrates  the  ])urifying 
use  of  pain.  'I  he  .Scriptural  narration  opens, 
"There  was  a  man  in  the  land  of  ilus,  whose 
name  was  Job,  and  that  man  was  sim])k'  and  u])- 
right,  and  fearing  ( iod  and  av(Mding  evil."  It 
unrolls  to  us  a  mighty  ej)ic  and  a  sublime  (h'ama. 
The  story  tells  of  his  blessings  of  wealtii  and 
l)ower  and  the  favor  of  God.  In  the  court  of 
heaven,  (lo(l  j)raises  Job,  "Hast  thou  considered 
mv  servant  Job,  that  there  is  none  like  him  in 
the  earth,  a  sim|)le  and  u])right  nian.  and  fearing 
God,  and  avoiding  evil?"  Satan,  however,  ac- 
costs the  Lord  with  the  question,  "Doth  Job  fear 
God  in  vain  r"  And  to  ])rove  Job's  constancy, 
God  i)ermits  all  of  his  pros|)erity  to  be  swallowed 
uj)  and  his  children  killed,  'i'liis  suffering  was  in 
no  sense  a  punishment  deserved  by  Job,  for  by 
God's  own  testimony  Job  fulfilled  his  whole  duty. 
|->ut  it  was  inflicted  ui)on  him  in  order  to  i)rove 
to  Satan  the  ktyalty  of  a  true  innnan  heart,  to 
serve  as  an  example  for  us,  for  (  iod's  own  glory 
anfl  to  increase  the  merits  of  Job.  This  is  the 
first  of  the  trials  of  Job,  a  loss  of  ])n)|)erly  and 
family,  a  cause  of  regret  and  sorrow  it  is  true, 
but  not  really  the  great  evil.  Job  recognizes 
this,  for  in  the  midst  of  his  t rilmlations,  he  re- 
mains constant  and  utters  that  act  of  complete 
abnegation  and  tlependence,  "Naked,  came  T  out 
of  mv  mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall  T  return 
thither:  the  Lord  gave  atid  the  Ix)rd  hath  taken 
away:  as  it  bath  pleasefl  the  I-ord  so  is  it  done: 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."   Family,  prop- 


erty and  wealth  are  not  essential  to  the  nature  of 
man  nor  are  they  the  necessary  things  which  "I\Ian 
was  born  to  have  and  absolutely  ought  to  have." 
Still  Satan  scoffs  at  this  trial  and  demands  a 
further  proof  and  God  jjcrmits  Job's  body  to  be 
touched,  lie  is  stricken  with  black  leprosy,  re- 
garded in  those  days  as  the  most  terrible  visita- 
tion of  God's  wrath.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
his  greatest  trial  of  soul,  when  in  his  anguish  no 
friend  remains  true  to  him.  As  before  God  tried 
him  outwardly,  now  the  test  takes  the  form  of 
the  supremest  inward  confusion  and  agony.  Job's 
wife  is  all  that  is  left  to  him,  but  she  proves  to 
be  his  tempter  rather  than  his  comforter;  for  she 
bids  him  curse  God  and  die.  And  even  in  the 
extremity  of  his  sufl'ering  his  patience  answers 
her,  "1"hou  hast  s]>oken  like  one  of  the  foolish 
women:  if  we  have  received  good  things  at  the 
hand  of  (Iod  why  should  we  not  receive  evil?" 
\-.wn  here  Jol)  does  not  regard  his  bodily  suffer- 
ing as  the  real  evil.  The  agony  of  his  soid  re- 
sults when  he  seems  to  be  deserted  by  God.  God 
is  the  one  essential  and  sustaining  need  of  man. 
This  se])aration  is  what  causes  him  to  curse  the 
day  of  iiis  birth  and  to  regard  life  itself  as  an  un- 
bearable burden. 

iU'cause  of  liis  disease.  Job  takes  U])  his  abode 
on  a  (lung  hill  at  tiie  outskirts  of  the  city  and 
when  his  misfortune  is  noised  abroad,  his  three 
friends,  h'Jiphaz,  the  Themanite,  Baldad,  the  Su- 
hite,  and  S()])har,  the  Namathile  come  to  visit 
and  comfort  him.  ".\nd  they  sat  with  him  on 
the  ground  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and  no 
man  spoke  to  him  a  word  ;  for  they  saw  that  his 
grief  was  very  great."  if  ever  a  man's  soul  was 
tested  it  was  during  those  seven  days  and  nights 
in  which  no  word  was  spoken,  but  minds  were 
st'archeil,  |)hilosophies  formed,  and  questions 
asked  of  (iod.  Job  knew  no  Innnan  reason  for 
iiis  sufferings,  for  all  of  the  days  of  his  life  he 
had  served  God  as  ,1  most  faithful  servant.  His 
was  a  histoi'N'  of  prosjieritv  "moiniting  even  to 
the  heavens"  and  then  of  this  adversity  "descend- 
ing even  to  the  abyss",  h-arthly  reward  for  his 
service  to  God  was  a  body  racked  by  the  most 
loathsf)me  disease,  his  mind  deprived  of  every 
consolation  and  his  soul  desolate. 

In  considering  Job  it  nnist  be  remembered  that 
lie  lived  f)utsi(le  of  the  Law  of  Moses  and  was  a 
Gentile,  and  not  one  of  the  chosen  people.  He 
inherited,  however,  the  traditions  of  Adam  and 
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Noc  and  kiu'w  of  croatiiin  and  (if  (iod's  Provi- 
donco.  However,  in  tliis  nif^lit  of  adversity  ( iod 
seems  to  have  deserted  liim,  bnt  a  j;reat  fidelity 
and  ])atience  supjwrt  liini.  \\  itii  the  sense  of 
(lod's  prcsenee  withch'awn  from  him  job  feels 
tile  weakness  and  misery  of  luiman  nature.  In 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart  he  searches  the  deptiis 
of  his  soul  and  discovers  its  nothingness.  Witii 
iiis  whole  spirit  humbled  he  finds  trust  in  self  a 
mockery ;  nothing  remains  but  Clod,  and  hoi)e, 
and  patience.  Mnally,  from  the  depths  of  his 
horror  and  desolation  Job  bursts  forth  and  curses 
the  day  of  his  birth,  mourning  the  miseries 
of  man's  life.  In  this  we  see  that  Job's  inferior 
nature  is  manifesting  itself  in  resentment  to  suf- 
fering and  di.sgrace.  But  Eliphaz  accuses  Job  of 
guilt  and  impatience ;  for,  having  given  counsel 
to  others,  he  himself  now  falters  under  God's 
hand ;  that  if  sin  was  found  even  in  the  angels, 
how  can  man  hope  to  justify  himself.  Job,  how- 
ever, maintains  his  innocence  and  charges  his 
friend,  "Why  have  you  detracted  the  words  of 
truth,  whereas  there  is  none  of  you  that  can  re- 
prove me."  Even  in  his  friends  he  finds  only  re- 
proach and  so  is  forced  to  address  himself  to 
God.  Baldad,  too,  thinks  it  necessary  to  accuse 
Job  of  sin  and  unrepentance,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  justice  of  God.  He  attempts  to  ])rovc 
that  the  innocent  always  prosper  and  the  sinful 
are  always  punished,  but  Job  refutes  him.  In 
Sophar's  words  no  further  comfort  is  found  ;  for 
he  reiterates  the  advice  already  given,  that  suf- 
fering is  caused  only  by  some  sin  of  the  individ- 
ual. He  is  not  able  to  recognize  the  right  of  God 
to  test  men's  souls  in  order  to  prove  the  purity 
of  their  love  for  Him.  The  total  of  their  philos- 
ophy is  that  suffering  is  always  punishment,  giv- 
en either  for  obstinancy.  unrepentance,  or  pride 
in  sin.  H  the  victim  does  not  see  the  reason, 
then  there  is  some  hidden  sin  for  which  God 
sends  sufTering  as  a  warning.  .In  all  of  the  words 
of  his  friends  Job  finds  no  consolation  but  mere 
sophistries.  He  detects  the  weakness  of  their 
arguments  and  the  falsity  of  their  opinions,  and 
reproves  them,  "Hath  God  any  need  of  your  lie 
that  you  should  speak  deceitfully  for  Him?"  Hi? 
friends  will  not  admit  that  they  can  not  know 
the  mysteries  of  Divine  Providence.  Job  alone 
is  humble  in  his  faith  in  God.  He  knows  that  he 
is  not  perfect  in  the  sight  of  the  awful  Goodness 
of  God,  but  he  also  knows  that  he  is  gm'lty  of  no 


great  crime.  In  cliai)ter  XXX  i,  lie  vindicates 
himself  from  the  sins  of  the  Hesli  and  of  llu; 
mind  and  none  of  his  friends  can  gainsay  hiuL 
lie  longs  for  the  iudgmcnt  of  (iod  in  the  midst 
of  the  injustice  of  his  friends,  "Who  can  make 
him  clean  that  is  conceived  of  unclean  seed?  Is 
it  not  thou  who  only  art?''  He  realizes  here  that 
through  original  sin  sufifering  entered  the  world, 
and  only  through  God  can  man  be  purified.  He 
confesses  his  strength  and  faith  in  God  by  an  act 
of  illimitable  trust,  "although  he  should  kill  me, 
I  will  trust  in  Him  ;  but  yet  I  will  approve  my 
ways  in  His  sight."  He  longs  for  the  sympathy 
of  his  friends,  "Have  pity  on  me,  have  pity  on 
me,  at  least  you  my  friends,  because  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  hath  touched  me." 

The  friends  of  Job  illustrate  the  accepted 
pagan  view  of  sufYering.  With  them  one  does 
not  serve  God  for  naught,  but  because  it  is  a 
paying  proposition.  If  one  led  a  good  life,  God 
blessed  him,  if  one  led  a  bad  life.  God  punished 
him.  Therefore,  in  this  crisis  of  their  friend's 
life  they  could  offer  no  comfort.  Job's  sufifer- 
ings  became  for  him  the  path  to  a  firmer  faith 
and  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  God.  Per- 
haps before  in  his  life  of  wealth  and  ease  he  had 
never  profoundly  considered  God  but  took  many 
things  for  granted.  \\'hen  his  sufferings  came 
upon  him  unawares  and  without  any  foundation 
in  personal  sin  he  was  forced  to  ponder  the  mys- 
teries of  life  and  Providence.  He  saw  that  in 
all  men  there  is  a  desire  for  perfect  and  lasting 
happiness  and  since  this  desire  is  never  fulfilled 
in  this  world  another  life  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
it.  He  began  to  see  that  without  this  desire  suf- 
fering would  not  be  great  or  intense,  and  in  this 
he  saw  a  hope  for  eternal  life.  He  realized  from 
his  own  personal  experience  that  in  this  world 
the  innocent  were  often  punished  with  the  guilty, 
that  the  powerful  oppressed  the  weak  and  poor, 
and  lived  upon  the  fat  of  the  land  until  the  end 
of  their  lives.  He  knew  that  a  Creator  who  was 
all  powerful  guided  our  destinies  and  that  Cre- 
ator to  be  all-powerful  must  also  be  all-just.  But 
how  could  an  all-just  Being  tolerate  the  injus- 
tice of  this  world?  The  hope  of  the  life  after 
death  became  imperative.  His  faith  in  the  eter- 
nal life  to  come  became  fuller  and  more  perfect, 
for  in  it  he  saw  a  place  where  all  would  be  made 
right.  He  began  to  know  himself  and  God.  Rec- 
ognizing the  efTect  of  suffering  in  himself,  he 
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realized  its  purifying  and  ])erfecting  power.  Were 
there  no  life  after  death  it  would  l)e  useless  to 
strive  for  purification  and  Job  knew  that  the  Cre- 
ator did  nothing  in  vain.  .\  hope  dim  and  vague 
at  first  grew  stronger  and  .stronger — that  some- 
how God  was  aiding  him  in  working  out  his  jjuri- 
fication.  Although  he  knew  that  he  could  never 
understand  the  ways  of  God  he  could  say  with 
faith,  "But  he  knoweth  my  way.  and  has  tried 
me  as  gold  that  passeth  through  tlie  fire."  Had 
he  turned  his  face  westward  he  could  iiave  been 
comforted  by  the  words  of  the  Wise  Man, 
"whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chastiseth." 

W  ith  strength  of  faith  came  j^eace,  and  job 
was  willing  to  rest  his  case  with  God.  Then  b^li- 
hu,  a  young  man  who  has  been  a  listener,  be- 
comes indignant  that  no  one  is  able  to  give  Job  a 
satisfactory  answer  for  the  reason  of  his  suffer- 
ings. Insjiired  by  (iod  he  bursts  forth.  Job  re- 
ceives condenmation  for  asserting  his  innocence 
too  strongly  for  even  the  just  man  is  not  with- 
out fault.  I  lis  sufferings  are  the  means  by  which 
(jod  is  purifying  him  and  lea<ling  him  to  ])crfec- 
tion.  "Behold  all  these  things  God  workelh.  tliat 
he  may  withdraw  their  souls  from  cori;ui)tion, 
and  enlighten  them  with  the  light  of  the  living." 
"For  He  will  render  to  man  his  work  and  ac- 
cording to  the  ways  of  everyone  lie  will  render 
them."  "Can  he  be  healed  that  loveth  no  judg- 
ment ?"  "Who  can  searcli  out  (iod's  ways?  or 
who  can  sav  to  Ilim:  Thou  ba>l  wrought  in- 
ifjuity  ?" 

(  )ut  of  the  whirlwind  God  answers  tlieni,  up- 
holding the  words  of  IClihu  and  censuring  Job 
for  speaking  inconsiderately.  However.  r,od  vin- 
dicated him  and  rewarded  his  faith,  while  he  con- 
demned his  friends  for  "lie  said  to  l''lii)lia/.  tiie 
Thcmanite;  my  wrath  is  kindled  against  thee,  and 
against  thy  two  friends  because  you  have  not 
spoken  the  thing  that  is  right  before  me.  as  niy 
servant  job  hath."  "And  the  Lord  gave  Job 
twice  as  much  as  he  had  before." 

Today,  still,  the  |)roblem  of  suffering  is  as  per 
I)lexing  to  our  minds  as  it  was  to  those  Patriarchs 
four  thousand  years  ago.  I'ut  today,  we  have 
greater  reason  lo  believe,  since  we  iiave  the  e.\- 
anij)lcs  of  Jesus  and  Mary  to  follow.  They,  t(K), 
were  sinless.  But  no  one  has  ever  suffered  in 
cf)mparison  to  tlicni.  Those  men  of  old  cannot 
be  held  wholly  culjtable  for  their  misconcei)tion 
of  suffering  for  it  was  only  with  the  coming  of 
Christ  that  the  idea  of  love  predominated  over 


fear,  and  vicarious  suffering  shown  to  be  a  means 
of  ])urification  for  the  world  to  come.  We  can 
understand  with  greater  significance  the  suffer- 
ings and  sorrows  of  innocent  Job,  if  we  see  in 
him  the  figure  of  Christ :  for  only  through  (."hrist 
does  suffering  receive  its  purifying  eft'ect.  The 
"judgment  passed  upon  Job,  on  his  dunghill,  was 
passed  upon  Christ  on  his  cross."  Like  Christ 
"job  has  to  contend  in  the  fight  of  patience  with 
invisible  as  well  as  visible  adversaries,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  endure  his  grievous  suffering  and 
utter  desolation."  As  Christ  exclaims,  "My  God, 
my  God,  why  has  thou  forsaken  me?"  Job 
pleads  with  God  "Why  hidest  Thou  thy  face  and 
tliinkest  me  thy  enemy?"  As  Oirist  commended 
his  spirit  into  ( iod's  hands,  so  Job  leaves  to  God 
his  justification.  .\s  Christ's  sacrifice  was  ac- 
cepted for  others  so  Job's  pravers  for  the  expi- 
ation of  his  friends.  In  our.selves  as  in  Job  by 
suffering  we  may  come  to  the  realization  of 
(iod's  holiness  and  our  own  want  of  sancity,  and 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  utter  hel])lessness  and 
nothingness  of  our  natures  without  God's  help 
and  grace. 

The  lesson  of  Job  reveals  to  us  the  ])urpose  of 
suffering.  Job  re])resents  the  natural  man  know- 
ing ( iod  through  reason  rather  than  faith, — later 
by  revelation  but  only  as  a  reward  after  his  ter- 
rible trials.  I'^irst  we  noted  that  loss  of  property 
is  only  a  relative  evil — J(!b  regarded  it  as  such. 
Xeither  did  he  consider  bodily  affliction  though  a 
cause  of  great  pain  to  be  ab.solutely  evil.  The 
evil  which  drove  him  to  curse  the  day  of  his  birth 
and  the  miseries  of  man's  life,  was  the  loss  of 
the  sense  of  God's  presence.  That  is  the  high- 
est good  of  the  .soul  and  its  deprivation  is  the 
greatest  of  evils;  hence  a  tragedy  of  suffering 
results.  Out  of  all  this  Job's  faith  after  having 
been  i)roved  is  jiurified  and  raised  to  the  height 
of  vision  which  comprehended  all  the  articles  f)f 
faith  that  coidd  be  known  before  the  Incarna- 
tion. The  i)urpose  of  suffering  then  is  to  "en- 
lighten men  with  the  light  of  the  living."  And 
since  our  existence  in  this  world  is  a  period  of 
probation  1)\  which  we  win  or  lose  heaven,  suf- 
fering is  a  good  which  drives  us  on  to  perfection 
and  understanding. 

Job  represents  one  of  the  chosen  ones  of  God. 
whoui  lie  (Icenu'd  worthy  to  lead  along  this  path 
of  perfection.  lie  was  so  righteous  that  God 
was  able  to  test  him  in  order  to  ])rovc  the  quality 
of  his  love  for  Iliin.    .As  a  lover  might  wish  to 
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prove  wIk'IIkm"  his  I'dovcd  best  loves  liiin  or  liis 
gifts,  so  ( iod  wislu'il  to  prove  that  Job  loved  lliiu 
for  liis  i)ersonalit\-  alone.  It  was  such  a  love  as 
("lod  asl\s  from  j^reat  souls.  This  was  the  dis- 
criiuinalion  wliich  job  was  tryiuj^'  to  make  for 
his  friends  but  tliey  would  not  see.  Suffering 
then  is  not  an  evil  since  it  does  not  lessen  our 
being.  It  is  rather  a  moral  necessity  for  those 
working  toward  purification  and  salvation,  for  it 
keeps  ever  present  tlie  consciousness  of  our  im- 
perfection. Sin  alone,  in  this  world  is  evil  for 
it  only  will  sej^arate  us  from  God.  The  ques- 
tion should  not  be  why  does  God  allow  sufifering, 
l)ut  rather  why  does  He  tolerate  us  in  our  in- 
iquity at  all.  A  fan  is  the  only  creature  in  the 
universe  who  wantonly  insults  liis  creator.  W'e 
may  ask  with  Job,  "What  is  man  that  Thou 
shouldst  magnify  him  ?  Or  why  shouldst  Tiiou 
set  Thy  heart  upon  him?"  There  is  no  need  of 
questioning  God's  ways  and  should  we  sutTer 
without  knowing  the  immediate  cause,  we  can 
be  sure  that  somehow  He  is  aiding  us  in  w^orking 
out  our  salvation.  Even  the  Wise  Man  was 
forced  to  say,  "Only  this  have  I  found  that  God 
made  man  right  and  He  liath  entangled  himself 
with  an  infinity  of  questions."  Job's  supreme  act 
of  faith  was  the  result  of  his  sufferings;  "For 
I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  in  the  last 
day  I  shall  rise  out  of  the  earth.  And  I  shall 
Ije  clothed  again  with  my  skin,  and  in  my  fiesli  I 
sliall  see  my  God.  Whom  I  myself  shall  see.  and 
my  eyes  shall  behold  and  not  another.  This  is 
my  liope  laid  up  in  my  bosom."  His  trial  was 
great,  but  how  glorious  his  victory ! 

In  his  afflictions  we  can  trace  out  his  gradual 
sjiiritual  development  until  it  embraces  almost  all 
of  the  articles  of  our  creed  :  belief  in  God,  the 
Father,  Almighty  Creator,  in  the  Redeemer  to 
come,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  and  life  everlasting.  These  are  the 
eternal  realities  and  if  suffering  reveals  them, 
its  mission  is  that  of  Christ,  its  work  that  of  re- 
demption, its  reward  eternal  union  with  tlie  God 
of  the  Cross. 


W.WDERLUST. 

Ch.\rlottk  Vofs,  '20. 

/^VER  the  melting  snow 

Comes  the  eternnl  call  of  Spring, 
Drawing  us  ever  on, 

Promising  gypsy  joys  to  bring. 


FUR  A  MAkCll  lilRTlllMY. 

Makv  Jonks,  '21. 

I'M  wishing  joy  for  you 
*  And  skies  of  blue. 
May  sorrow  ne'er  molest  you. 
And  may  your  way 
Be  ever  gay 
And  May,  dear  heart,  God  liless  yon. 

THE  AAfERICAN  SHORT  STORY. 
Helen  Dklaney,  '22. 

THE  short  story,  a  vital  force  in  tlie  modern 
world  but  more  especially  in  the  life  of 
the  American  people,  is  a  brief,  imagin- 
ative narrative,  unfolding  a  single  predominating 
instance  and  a  chief  character.  It  contains  a 
plot,  the  details  of  which  are  so  compressed  and 
tlie  whole  treatment  so  original,  as  to  produce  a 
single  imj^ression.  It  is  the  one  type  of  literature 
which  America  can  claim  as  her  own  and  it  is 
her  most  significant  contribution  to  general  liter- 
ature. 

Tiie  terms  "short  story"  and  "tale"  are  often 
used  interchangeably  ;  but  the  tale  does  not  con- 
form to  the  important  law  of  the  short  story, — 
that  it  should  march  in  all  its  parts  directly  and 
swiftly  towards  a  single  impression.  The  tale 
admits  of  digressions,  moral  or  amusing  reflec- 
tions, and  loosely  connected  narratives.  The  cur- 
rent magazines  are  printing  many  charming  tales 
which  conform  in  a  number  of  points  to  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  short  story,  and  in  proportion 
as  they  do  this  they  become  more  fully  less  a  tale 
and  more  a  short  story  until  sometimes  the  wall 
of  partition  becomes  "like  hair,  too  thin  to  split." 
Irving  says  that  he  considers  a  story  merely  a 
frame  upon  which  to  stretch  his  materials.  It  is 
the  play  of  thought  and  sentiment  and  language  ; 
the  weaving  in  of  characters,  lightly,  yet  express- 
ly delineated:  the  familiar  and  faithful  exhibition 
of  scenes  in  common  life:  and  the  half-concealed 
vein  of  humor  that  is  often  ])laying  through  the 
whole ;  these  are  among  his  aims.  In  that  expo- 
sition of  his  art,  Irving  erected  the  first  critical 
half-way  house  between  the  tale  and  the  short 
story. 

Whatever  honor  is  due  to  us  on  account  of  the 
short  story  should  be  offered  to  Irving  and  Poe. 
Some  critics  allege  that  Poe  is  the  actual  discov- 
erer of  the  modern  short  story.    If  he  is  not,  he 
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al  It-asl  broiiglil  it  b_v  own  cfUnt  to  a  lii^h 
state  of  development;  he  is  professionally  the 
first  writer  of  the  short  story  considered  as  a 
type  in  itself.  Unlike  Irving,  whose  subjects  were 
mostly  attractive,  destined  to  entertain.  I'oe's  mat- 
ter is  generally  abnormal  and  repulsive.  It  is  in 
technique  that  l*oc  excels;  he  combineil  wonder- 
ful mastery  and  artistic  treatment  and  laid  tin- 
most  critical  and  ini])ortant  stress  on  the  form  of 
the  short  story.  Ujj  to  this  time  the  short  story 
had  been  lacking  a  certain  amount  of  specific 
gravity,  a  certain  balancing  of  worth  and  weight. 
All  this  Poe  attained  and  thus  brought  the  short 
story  to  its  highest  development. 

The  short  story  of  torlay  draws  its  rich  life 
Idoud  also  directly  from  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Orient.  Many  of  these  narratives  have,  in 
varying  forms,  been  current  for  centuries,  their 
original  source  remaining  by  most  of  us  unsus- 
pected. The  rich  color,  the  fascinating  move- 
ment, the  mystical  beliefs  of  the  East.  i)ermeate 
these  more  or  less  religious  tales  and  invest  them 
with  a  charm  often  (|uite  the  e(|ual  of  that  which 
we  feel  in  the  familiar  .Arabian  Nights.  The 
iiible  contains  some  of  the  best  stories  to  be 
fomid  anywhere,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 
.Modern  art  is  powerless  to  a])])roarli  the  simple 
beauty  and  effectiveness  of  "The  I'rodigal  Son" 
and  the  idyllic  tale  of  "Ruth."  It  is  a  source  of 
constant  marvel  that  such  venerable  stories  should 
have  contained  in  large  i)art  the  forecast  of  what 
writers  are  today  striving  after  as  standards.  Un- 
disputed they  take  their  place  at  the  head  of  that 
small  grou])  of  stories  of  all  languages  which, 
though  they  are  the  jiroduct  of  earlier  centuries, 
remain  today  the  best  examples  of  their  art. 

As  the  ordinary  novel  cannot  be  read  at  one 
sitting  it  deprives  itself  of  the  charm  and  force 
of  unity.    Outside  interests  between  the  pauses 


of  perusal  change,  modify,  or  counteract,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  impression  of  the  book. 
In  the  short  story,  however,  the  author  is  enabled 
to  carry  out  the  fulness  of  his  intention,  be  it 
what  it  may.  During  the  hour  or  so  of  reading 
the  soul  of  the  reader  is  at  the  writer's  disposal. 
There  are  no  disturbing  outside  influences  to  de- 
tract from  the  interest  of  the  story. 

In  the  short  story  no  word  should  be  written 
which  does  not  contribute  to  the  one  pre- 
established  ])ur])ose,  thus  a  picture  is  painted 
which  leaves  in  the  mind  of  the  one  who  contem- 
])lates  it  a  sense  of  comi)lete  satisfaction.  The 
idea  of  this  tale  has  been  ])resented  unblemished 
because  undisturbed,  and  this  is  an  end  unattain- 
able in  the  novel.  Undue  brevity  is  to  be  just  as 
nuich  avoided  as  undue  length,  one  should  try  to 
strike  the  happy  medium  of  writing  a  story  that 
re(|uires  not  less  than  a  lialf-hom-  and  not  more 
than  two  hours'  reading. 

De  Mau])assant  made  himself  the  foremost 
master  of  the  art  of  short  story  writing  in  a  grou]) 
of  writers  who  seemed  to  know  instinctively  the 
limitations  and  resoin\'es  of  a  literary  form  which 
exacts  the  nicest  jierceptions  and  surest  skill.  He 
almost  tuierringly  selected  a  single  situati(in,  re- 
lated one  or  more  characters  vitally  to  it,  sup- 
pressed all  details  that  did  not  contribute  to  por- 
traiture, sketched  a  background,  situation  and 
denouement  stronglx'  together  to  secure  iniitv  of 
plot. 

( )ne  of  the  most  imi)orlant  reasons  for  the  re- 
markable popularity  of  the  short  story  is  the 
spirit  of  i)lav  which  abounds  in  a  world  as  de- 
voted to  work  as  is  oiu's.  In  the  humor  of  the 
short  story,  as  in  its  puzzles,  its  breathless  ad- 
ventm-es,  and  its  love  appeals,  millions  take  daily 
recreation — and  thus  tiUMi  aside  to  a  life  of  fan- 
tasy that  softens  the  hard  life  of  fact. 


TK.ANSI'K.LIK.ATION. 
V'l.KA  Kays,  '22. 

FROM  tlie  clear,  cold  .sky, 
Tile  sun's  resplendent  glow 
Touched  the  frozen  earth 

And  made  white  glory  n(  the  snow. 

.And  swift  a  vision  came  to  me, 

.As  I  gazed  from  the  window  below, 

"His  I'ace  did  shine  as  the  sun. 

His  garments  became  white  as  snow." 
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TO  WALK  WITH  THKK. 
Gertrude  Gref.n,  21. 

O  walk  with  thee  is  sweet  to  iiie, 

When  spring's  soft  breatli  is  winging 

Along  the  breast  of  earth  and  sea, 
And  robins  gay  are  singing. 


To  walk  with  thee  is  sweet  to  nie, 
When  May's  pure  smile  is  beaming, 

In  tender  rays  on  blnff  and  tree, 

Throngh  dove-clouds  brightly  gleaming. 


To  walk  with  thee  is  sweet  to  me, 
When  woodland  nooks  beguiling. 

Dark  violets  hold:  and  o'er  the  lea 
The  tender  hilK  are  smiling. 


To  walk  with  thee  is  sweet  to  me, 

My  bliss  'till  life's  last  even,' 
.•\nd  when  no  more  earth's  spring  we  see, 

I'll  walk  with  thee  in  Heaven. 


A  TRIBUTI<:  TO  SAINT  PATRICK 


Makili,a  Greene,  '20. 


A Shepherd  Boy,  a  captive,  whose  fervent 
prayers  made  a  golden  path  to  heaven, 
God  ordained  should  one  day  lead  his  cap- 
tors to  the  fold  of  Catholicism  after  freeing  them 
from  the  ensnaring  brambles  of  DruicHsm.  The 
hoy  was  St.  Patrick.  Many  years  after  his  cap- 
tivity, the  memory  of  the  days  spent  among  the 
Irish  hills  was  so  fresh,  and  the  desire  to  return 
and  christianize  tiie  people  so  strong,  that  lie 
worked  and  prayed  incessantly  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  help  them.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great 
joy  that  he  received  his  commission  in  423  from 
I 'ope  St.  Celestine  I,  to  bring  tlie  christian  trutlis 
to  the  Irish  people,  to  be  their  Apostle. 

The  Providence  of  God  had  singularly  ecjuipped 
St.  Patrick  for  his  mission,  and  with  the  same 
])rovidential  care,  He  prejjared  the  people  to 
whom  he  was  sent.  The  Irish  people  are  highly 
spiritual.  The  mysterious  and  profound  holds 
great  fascination  for  them.  Learning  has  always 
been  held  in  high  esteem  among  them.  In  a  word, 
tliey  are  a  nation  of  irrepressible  idealists.  It  is 
to  tliese  people  that  St.  Patrick  came,  bringing 
the  story  of  the  Incarnation  and  Redemption,  and 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  gave  them  an 
inexhaustible  ideal.  The  clerity  that  marked  the 
conversions  of  St.  Patrick  recall  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Church.  But  what  is  more  remarkable, 
there  were  no  martyrs  to  baptize  with  their  blood 
the  beginnings  of  Christianity  in  Ireland.    It  was 


a  peaceful  victory.  His  struggle  with  the  Druids 
was  brief  and  decided.  The  unquenchable  fire 
kindled  by  Patrick  on  Tara's  Hill,  Easter  Satur- 
day, March  26,  433,  is  the  symbol  of  the  flaming 
spirit  of  Faith  that  has  never  been  extinguislied 
in  the  Island  from  that  moment. 

St.  Patrick,  while  he  encouraged  them  to 
attain  great  sanctity,  also  urged  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellect.  In  450,  he  established  a  monastery 
and  school  at  Armaugh.  It  soon  became  famous, 
attracting  many  pupils  from  afar.  In  all  parts 
of  Ireland,  there  were  groups  of  men  who  had 
withdrawn  from  the  world  to  meditate  on  God 
in  solitude.  At  the  urging  of  St.  Patrick,  they 
formed  monasteries  and  schools.  Tiie  monastic 
character  of  the  early  Giurch  in  Ireland  is  its 
outstanding  feature.  Their  natural  predilection 
for  study  and  admiration  for  learning  propelled 
l)y  their  religious  zeal,  soon  brought  forth  many 
men  of  exceptional  ability  and  genius.  From 
tliese  Irisli  monasteries  came  Colgan,  St.  \'ergil- 
ius,  Alcuin.  Erigena,  Duns  .Sct)tus,  the  illustrious 
( J'Niell  and  many  other. 

To  the  Irish,  their  faith  became  such  a  vital 
part  of  their  lives  that  they  were  filled  with  zeal 
to  comnninicate  their  knowledge  to  others.  They 
set  out  in  hide-covered  wicker  curachs  to  the 
nearby  islands  and  then  continued  to  Wales,  Brit- 
tany, Gaul,  Belgium,  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Spain 
and  Italv.    Among  these  missionaries,  tlie  names 
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of  St.  Columban,  St.  Columbkill,  St.  Aiclon,  St. 
lirendan.  St.  IJoniface,  and  St.  Honiold  are  pre- 
eminent. Wherever  the  Irisli  monks  planted  the 
cross,  they  established  schools. 

The  schools  of  Ireland  were  suppressed  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  they  ])crscvere(l  in  their 
search  for  learninj;  at  the  "hed^e"  schools 
at  home  and  in  foreign  Universities.  They  were 
forbidden  to  ])rofess  their  I'aith,  but  tliev  con- 
tinued to  do  so  in  caves  and  on  lonely  mountains. 
Their  Faith  withstood  the  many  years  of  cease- 
less ef^'ort  to  overthrow  it  by  means  of  strins^ent 
laws,  poverty,  ignorance,  and  bloodslu-d. 

l>ut  what  has  enabled  the  Irisii  people  to  re- 
tain so  uncompromisingly  their  I'aitli  ?  It  is  the 
l)rayers  of  St.  Patrick.  The  love  of  this  Saint 
for  his  peo])le  was  so  great  that  he  prayed  al- 
ways and  fervently  that  they  might  have  the  grace 
to  persevere  in  the  l'"aitli  he  iiad  taught  them. 
While  he  was  with  them  on  earth,  like  the  great 
Hebrew  leader,  Moses,  he  would  fre(|uently  with- 
draw fnjm  everyone  and  going  up  the  llol\  llill. 
spend  days  and  nights  in  |)rayer.  Here  he  gained 
the  great  victory  over  the  evil  powers,  driving 
them  from  the  island  for  seven  years.  l'ro])hetic 
visions  were  ])ermitted  him,  and  in  one  lie  saw 
the  Catholic  I'"aith  in  Ireland  under  the  >yml)(>l 
of  a  light.  It  grew  smaller  and  dinimer  and  was 
aluK.st  extinguished,  but  at  the  anguished  cry  of 
the  Saint,  it  became  stronger  and  I)righttr  tnilil 
it  filled  the  whole  island. 

One  time  after  untiring  da\  s  of  jjrayer.  ( lod 
sent  an  angel  to  l^t.  Patrick  willi  these  fuc  |)rom- 
ises : 


1.  Wliocver  in  a  spirit  of  ])enance  recites 
your  iiymn  before  death  will  attain  the 
heavenly  reward. 

2.  Many  souls  will  be  saved  from  Purga- 
tory through  your  intercession. 

3.  ilarbarian  hordes  will  never  attain  sway 
in  the  Irish  Church. 

4.  Seven  years  before  Judgment  Day,  the 
sea  will  spread  over  Ireland  to  save  its 
])eople  from  the  tem])tations  and  terrors 
of  the  anti-t  hrist. 

St.  Patrick  will  be  deputed  to  judge  the 
Irish  race  on  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prayers  of  St.  Pat- 
rick have  been  efficacious.  There  has  never  been 
iicresy  or  schism  in  the  Catholic  Cluu'ch  in  Ire- 
land. To  the  world,  "Irish"  has  become  .synony- 
mous with  "Catholic."  As  a  race,  they  are  the 
most  practical  Catholics  in  the  world.  St.  Pat- 
rick's labors  have  born  fruit  a  hundredfold  and 
so  com])let('  and  efficient  has  been  his  accomplish- 
ment thai  there  was  never  need  of  a  second 
apostle. 

This  is  the  greatest  tribute',  both  to  his  sanctity 
and  his  genius.  Today,  when  the  Irish  renais- 
-^ance  is  in  the  ascendency  as  when  she  was  labor- 
ing under  her  greatest  alHictious,  the  ])ure  llame  of 
Irish  I'aitli  is  burning  on  Cod's  .Altar,  paying  the 
sn])reme  tribute  to  their  beloved  apostle.  .St.  Pat- 
rick. 


TO  IKKL.WI). 
Gladys  Rkmpk,  '20. 

01'  all  the  nations  in  tin-  land, 
'I'lic  fairest  ;tn<l  most  liravi-, 
U  I'.rin  with  licr  liisli  hand 
.\n<l  ^nlil(•  for  which  we  crave. 

Is  it  not  true,  \v  men  so  wise, 

That  such  a  land  divine — 
This  hit  of  earth  from  out  the  skies — 

Should  rule  without  coniini'? 

.So  let  her  not  endure  cruel  fate, 
Hut  hy  St.  Patrick's  Rrace, 
'       We'll  loose  the  chains,  then  liuilii  a  throne 
-And  re-create  her  place. 


ST.  PATRICFvS  DAY. 


Rkknk  k  O'Mki.ia.  "20. 


IS  tlie  hreak  of  a  golden  March  Morning, 
A  bird  is  singing  the  while ; 


The  earth  is  astir  with  new  mnrniurs 
Greeting  the  dawn  witli  a  smile, 

Men  laugh  with  joy  of  the  Springtide 
Now  gilding  the  winter's  gray ; 

Why  is  the  whole  world  so  happy? 
Of  course— 'lis  St.  Patrick's  Day. 


ST.  PATRICK. 


0 


TO  ST.  PATRICK. 
Irknk  Matthews.  '22. 

ERIN'S  Saint,  so  l)rave  and  true 
To  Ireland,  in  the  days  of  yore. 
When  yon  recall  the  pain  and  strife, 
Your  children  through  the  ages  bore. 

Oh,  help  the  Irish  cause  today. 

Oh,  pray  that  they  may  light  the  fight. 
More  brave  and  true  to  Trelanil's  need. 

And  God's  will  be  done  aright ! 


Patricia  Sullivan,  '22. 

j  N  days  of  old, 

So  I've  been  told. 
On  Ireland's  sunny  shore ; 
In  every  brake, 
There  lived  a  snake 
Who  was  an  awful  l)ore. 


St.  Patrick  came 

And  won  his  fame. 

By  chasing  out  the  bore ; 

Dear  Irish  Saint, 

Who  saved  complaint. 

For  snakes  there  are  no  more. 


N.ATURE  GREETS  ST.  PATRICK 
Veronica  McCabe,  '22. 

I Hear  a  tinkle  in  the  brook. 
The  ice  is  floating  by. 
It  tinkles  out  the  joyous  news. 
"St.  Patrick's  Day  is  nigii." 


I  hear  a  whisper  in  the  trees. 

The  branches  softly  sigh, 
'Tis  time  to  waken  from  our  dreams, 

"St.  Patrick's  Day  is  nigh." 


I  hear  a  merry  little  song. 

There's  witchery  in  the  sky. 
Pours  forth  the  happy  little  bird, 

"St.  Patrick's  Day  is  nigh." 
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SPRIX(;  HAS  COMK. 

MaKC.ARKT  Al'BKKY,  '22. 

CPKIXG  lias  come  with  streamlets  flowing, 
From  the  hilltops  warm  winds  l)lo\\  ing 
Whisper  softly  of  the  (lowers. 
Which  will  bloom  with  springtime  sliowers. 
On  the  hillsides,  grasses  growing. 
Spring  from  Mother  Nature's  sowing, 
In  the  distance,  heads  are  lowing; 
Hirdlings  call  from  leafy  bowers. 
Spring  has  come. 

Hearts  beat  high  with  joy  o'erflowing. 
Footsteps  free  and  spirits  glowing: 
What  though  storm  clouds  dark  may  lower, 
We  are  kings  with  such  a  dower. 
List  the  song  on  ^cjuth  wiml^  hluwing. 
Spring  lia>  come. 


\\.\\«         Till".  L.\ST  OI'  Till'.  n.\STINGS. 


IIkknkk  O'.Mki.i.s,  "20. 

Tl  I IC  ])c-Uc(l  and  sok'  male  niciiilKT  of  the 
]  lastings  family  was  seated  (ni  the  edj^e 
of  the  side-porch  inf.;iori()iisly  Inirrowiiij; 
lioles  in  the  Hower-bed  with  his  hare  toes.  .\ 
black  .scowl  sat  heavily  upon  his  regal  counten- 
ance, and  his  dimpled  chin  rested  on  two  clinched 
fists.  ,\t  times  he  ceased  his  mutilation  of  na- 
ture to  tlunnp  the  ])orch  with  his  heel.  Clearly 
the  ro\al  disposition  wa>  at  variance  with  the 
world. 

"I  Iaro-o-f)-ld  !'■'  came  a  feminine  \-oice  fiom 
within.  Harold  hated  the  wav  lii^  rclalix'es  had 
of  ascending  a  whole  (jclave  when  calling  his 
name,  Aunt  Jane  esj)ccially !  licr  voice  was  the 
neighlKjrIiood  dinner  bell.  Wasn't  it  bad  enough 
that  a  fell(jw  had  to  have  such  a  name,  witlioiu 
all  his  women  folks  shrieking  it  out  to  tlu'  world  f 

He  stirrcfl  uneasily,  "lluh?" 

"ilarfild  dear,  come  here  a  mimite." 

"I'm  busy."  It  is  the  privilege  of  ill  humored 
monarchs  to  be  cross  and  impolite. 

"Hut  Harold,  here  is  some  fresh  bread  and 
jam.    Don't  you  want  .Ainitie  to  give  you  some?" 

"I  ain't  hungry !" 

In  disgust  he  pickerl  up  the  bundle  at  his  side 
and  slid  to  the  groinid,  then  stalked  grumpily  to 
the  apple  tree  some  yards  away.  There  he  s])icd 
the  garrlen  hose  which  evidently  called  u]i  dis- 
tasteful recollections. 

"Humph!   Hose-bath!   Don't  they  think  I'm 


ever  goin'  to  grow  up?  I  low  do  they  'spcct  I'll 
ever  get  to  be  a  man  when  1  don't  know  how  to 
swim?  Hose-bath!" 

lie  climbed  into  the  first  crotch  of  the  apple 
tree,  still  clutching  the  package,  which  now  gave 
indications  of  being  a  swimming  suit. 

"I  guess  Bill  Dufify  is  as  good  as  anybody,  an' 
he  said  he'd  teach  me  to  swim.  She  don't  need 
to  act  jus'  like  she's  scared  to  death  !  All  the 
fellows  do  it !"' 

In  the  house  Aunt  Jane  and  Aunt  Mabel  were 
discussing  the  youthful  Harold's  irritability. 
.Aunt  Jane  was  speaking. 

"Alabel,  I'm  so  grieved  that  we  had  to  refuse 
llarold  anything,  Init  he  is  bearing  his  disap- 
])ointment  beautifully,  don't  you  think?" 

"A'es,  very  calmly,"  agreed  Aunt  Mabel,  glan- 
cing toward  the  ])orch  whence  the  victim  had  just 
removed  himself. 

"When  1  think  of  what  he  means  to  us,"  Attnt 
Jane  continued,  "1  tremble  to  think  of  letting  him 
go  to  that  awful  swimming-hole.  He's  so  young, 
and  there's  no  telling  what  that  rough  William 
1  )ut"fy  might  do  to  him  !"' 

"Hut,  Jane,  you  must  remember  that  our  Har- 
old will  grow  up  sometime!  .Knd  he's  the  only 
man  in  our  family  and  the  only  Hastings  left!" 
.\tmt  Mabel  almost  shed  tears  whenever  she 
thought  of  the  possible  fall  of  the  house  of  Hast- 
ings. 

".Still,  he  is  young  yet,  and  we  must  shelter 
him,  .Mabel.  I  feel  that  the  very  inspiration  of 
his  noble  name  will  siuxdv  inlluence  his  years!" 
"'llarold'  and  'Hastings',"'  she  breathed,  "what 
greater  examples  could  we  hold  up  to  him?  Har- 
old, the  last  great  hero  of  .  the  Sa.xons,  and  our 
own  llarold,  the  last  of  the  Hastings!  His 
nioilicr  was  right — we  nnrst  remind  him  continu- 
all\  of  his  ore;ii  j)rototype,  and  nourish  his  young 
life  with  such  thoughts." 

The  unha])])y  recipient  of  this  legacy  of  an- 
tiquilv  would  scarcely  have  been  interested  in 
this  enlogv.  I  ie  alre;id\'  knew  it  by  heart.  In- 
stead, seated  in  the  crotch  of  the  friendly  apple 
tree,  he  was  thinking  his  own  thoughts.  But  as 
all  things  must  die,  so  1  larold's  fit  of  kingly  tem- 
])er  was  beginning  to  grow  weak  from  mahmtri- 
t  ii  m. 

.Suddenlv  a  whistle  at  the  gale  aroused  him. 
He  i)eered  through  the  leaves.  From  the  van- 
tage of  the  tree,  he  could  see  Bill  Dufify,  the  no- 
torious, with  whom  he,  Harold  Hastings,  might 
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not  associate,  i)repariiig  to  jump  tlie  wicket  fence 
into  the  yard.  Harold  scented  trouble  if  Aunt 
Jane  discovered  tlic  disreputable  Hill  in  tbe  pres- 
ence of  the  unsullied  llarold. 

■•Hal!"  shouted  Hill. 

He  must  meet  the  emergency. 

"Don't  stop  for  me,  I'ill !"'  he  called  back.  "I 
ain"t  goin'  today !" 

"Bill,  discovering  the  viiice,  was  over  the  fence 
and  making  for  the  hiding  place  before  Harold 
could  interfere. 

"What's  the  idea,  Hair'  (lettin'  scared?" 

"Xo,  1  jus'  ain't  goin',"  insisted  Harold. 

"Aw,  come  on,  I  won't  duck  you!  Honest,  I 
won't!"  urged  the  tem])ter. 

"Huh,  I  ain't  afraid  o'  you!  Mv  aunt  wants 
me  to — to — to  help  aroimd  here!" 

"Oh,  you  scared-cat!  Before  I'd  let  a  couple 
of  women  run  me !" 

"Say,  Bill  Duffy,  don't  you  talk  abf)Ut  my 
aunts,  or  I'll  come  down  and  I'll — I'll — " 

"Ho!  Ho!"  mocked  Bill,  "your  aunts  can't 
scare  me!  They  can  take  care  of  a  baby  like 
you—." 

"You  go  out  of  my  yard  !" 

The  setting  for  a  second  battle  of  Hastings 
was  complete ;  the  rival  armies  drawn  up  on  the 
disputed  field,  were  only  watching  the  moment 
to  attack.    It  came. 

Aunt  Jane  and  Aunt  .Mabel  were  still  working 
in  the  kitchen.  Suddenly  from  somewhere  be- 
low came  the  crash  of  a  tumbling,  sliding  bodv. 
Scratching,  rattling,  crunching,  crying  followed 
in  quick  succession. 

"Harold!"  shrieked  Aunt  Jane.  "Mabel,  where 
is  Harold?"  They  rushed  out  on  the  porch,  fol- 
lowing the  growing  commotion.  Harold  was 
not  in  sight ;  but  the  disturbance  was  surely  in 
the  cellar. 

"Harold!"  they  cried  again.    Harold  did  not 
answer.    Then  they  gasped. 
"Mabel!" 

"Jane,  what  is  it?" 

Out  of  an  open  cellar  window  was  pouring  a 
shower  of  black  lumps.  Faster  and  faster  thev 
came,  until  the  yard  was  dotted.  At  this  rate, 
Aunt  Jane's  coal  supply  would  hardly  last  much 
longer. 

The  two  ladies  had  firmly  expected  to  see  their 
helpless  little  1  larold  being  stoned  to  death  by 
.the  hidden  marauder  in  the  cellar.  But  to  their 
increasing  astonishment  bold  Bill  Duffy  was  the 


target,  and  vainly  trying  to  escape  the  range  of 
these  missiles  behind  the  ap])le  tree. 

"William  Duffy!"  shrieked  .\unt  Jane.  "What 
have  you  done  to  Harold?" 

I>ill,  the  uncon(|uered.  the  fearless,  gave  one 
look  a(  the  (|uestioner, — and  lied.  1'])  the  fence 
and  down  the  street  as  fast  as  his  retreating  legs 
coidd  carry  him,  he  ran. 

The  hai)i)enings  of  the  ne.xt  few  moments  bade 
fair  to  unsettle  the  two  aunts,  for,  out  of  the  cel- 
lar, close  on  the  heels  of  the  cowardly  William, 
climbed  a  grimy,  black  little  animal,  so  besmeared 
with  soot  and  coal-dust  that  he  was  unrecogniz- 
able. In  unabated  anger  he  pursued  the  enemy, 
hurling  coal-lumjjs  into  the  street. 

"Now,  Bill  Duffy!"  Ik-  taunted,  "come  on  back 
an'  call  us  names  !" 

Ihll  never  heeded. 

Now-  for  the  first  time,  the  aunts  perceived 
who  the  little  mad  animal  really  was. 

"Harold!"  they  wailed. 

He  strutted  toward  them  nonchalantly. 

"Don't  pay  to  talk  about  my  folks!"  he  ob- 
served.   "I'll  fix  'em  every  time." 

"Oh,  oh,  Harold!  .\re  you  hurt,  darling?" 
cried  .\unt  Jane. 

"Did  that  awful  boy  hurt  our  little  Harold?" 
comforted  Aunt  Mabel. 

Two  pairs  of  arms  embraced  the  grimy  body 
of  the  warrior  and  two  pairs  of  lips  pressed  up- 
on his  dirty  face.  After  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  extricate  himself,  the  hero  finally  re- 
marked, "Say,  Aunties,  there  ain't  enough  water 
in  the  whole  place  to  wash  me  up !  Now  you'll 
jus'  have  to  let  me  go  swimming!" 


1-ROM  MY  WINDOW— EAST. 

Mary  M.vkilla  Rrown,  '20. 

T  HE  cold  March  rain  comes  slanting  down 
1    To  earth  all  sodden  wet  and  brown. 
The  barren  trees  in  lines  so  straight, 
The  damp,  cold  firs  their  branches  weigh 
Against  a  background  dim  and  grey. 
The  gold  dome  hides  its  lustrous  light 
In  fogs  more  dense  than  darkest  night. 
Within  is  home-sick  want  of  cheer. 
Without,  a  cardinal  sings  clear. 
Disdainful  of  spring  showers,  he. 
Singing  of  sun  that  is  to  be. 
I'or  rain  his  spirits  cannot  quench 
Nor  rain  his  little  l)ody  drench. 
I'oretelling  April,  May  and  June; 
Forgetting  March  in  his  brave  tune. 
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rRlSOXS  AXl)  l^EARLS. 


Marii.i.a  (iRickni:,  "20. 

DA1)I)"S'.  I'.ol)  and  I  canic  down  to  llie  Cliis- 
liolni's  '  >nninu'r  home  a  torlnit^ht  before 
r)oi)'s  wcdilins^.  it  wa--  rather  liard  on 
Daddy  becau>e  L'.oh  has  been  solcHerins^-  for  two 
years  and  we  were  so  glad  to  see  liim  that  it 
hurt  to  have  him  leave  so  soon,  i'ol)  wa>  >o 
m<K)dy  and  solemn-like  that  Dad  and  I  i)rc- 
tended  that  we  were  just  wild  to  sec  his  beloved 
Katheryne  and  most  anxious  to  liave  someone 
to  help  me  fill  mother's  place.  It  took  a  good  bit 
of  courage  to  do  this.  l)ut  Daddy  is  very  brave. 

It  was  to  be  a  June  wedding  and  a  hot  spell 
liad  just  begun.  I  had  resolved  to  be  very  cool 
to  Katheryne  Chisiiolni  because. — well  hadn't  she 
taken  my  brother  from  Dad  and  me?  Hut  when 
I  saw  her  at  tlie  little  country  station  looking  so 
sweet,  eager  and  hapi)y.  I  forget  my  resolve  and 
gave  her  a  big  sisterly  kiss.  Daddy  liked  her. 
too.  And  I'ob — well  lie  looked  just  like  tin- 
day  he  caught  sigjil  of  Daddy  at  ihe  pier  in 
.New  York. 

There  wasn't  nuich  to  do  as  there  were  no 
guests  besides  mvself.  and  the  (  hisholni  family 
was  engrossed  with  Katheryne's  trousseau. 
Katheryne  and  liob  went  riding.  When  Mr. 
Chisholm  and  Dadily  started  out  to  visit  a  model 
l)rison  in  tiie  ni-xt  town,  I  Ix-ggi'd  tliem  to  take 
me  al(jiig. 

It  was  very  hot  and  the  roads  were  dusty.  The 
men  were  talking  about  some  new  system  that  I 
ctiuld  not  understand  so  1  began  to  pretend, 
I  imagined  myself  a  lady  reformer  sent  by  a  big 
state  board  to  investigate  the  |)rison  and  see 
that  the  inmates  were  being  pro|)erly  ])unished. 
1  began  to  feel  important  and  interested. 

The  prison  was  very  large  and  there  were  so 
many  <|ueer-looking  men.  I  though  that  one  of 
them  looked  like  the  chauffeur  we  had  before 
the  war  began,  Mr.  Sa.xon  sliowed  us  the  ofifice 
where  a  few  of  the  best  behaved  i)risoners  work 
clerks  and  accountants.  He  said  that  there 
was  one  man  in  there  who  was  a  fine  fellow  but 
he  just  coidd  nf»t  resist  pearls.  I  looked  around 
the  room  and  saw  the  handsomest  young  man 
standing  over  at  the  file  case.  He  l(M)ked  most 
refined.  That  must  be  the  one.  I  thought.  I  fc 
looked  so  nice  and  so  honest,  I  could  not  believe 
that  he  was  a  criminal. 

We  went  through  all  the  shops  anrl  corridors 


until  I  was  afraid  I  could  go  no  further.  It  was 
warm  and  my  head  ached.  When  we  returned 
to  our  car,  a  man  hurried  out  to  the  warden. 

■■-Mr.  Sa.xon.  muuber  10473  has  escaped.  He 
must  have  walked  right  jiast  the  guards  and  out 
of  tile  main  door." 

"What?  Cha])mau  ?  Who  would  have  thouglit 
it  !  'Diat  lad — wliy — get  jackscnville  on  the  wire, 
Tom,    I'll  be  there  directly." 

.Mr,  Chisholiu  and  Daddy  talked  of  nothing 
but  tile  escape  and  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  the 
man,  1  suppose  tiiey  ex]:)ected  to  see  a  hard- 
looking  man  in  a  striped  suit  dragging  a  ball 
and  chain  because  they  took  no  notice  of  a  man 
in  a  grey  flannel  sliirt  who  was  striding  along. 
1  shut  my  eyes  when  we  ])asscd  him  because — 
well,  I  did  not  want  to  recognize  him. 

.\Iy  head  ached  and  f  felt  so  weak.  ICvery- 
thing  seemed  to  be  moving  around.  I  tried  to 
think  about  the  wedding.  It  was  so  hard  to 
keej)  my  head  erect  and  the  front  seat  was  mov- 
ing back  and  forth  at  such  a  rate  that  I  won- 
dered why  Daddy  did  not  sjieak  of  it,  1  must 
have  talked  to  myself  because  Daddy  turned 
around  and  said,  "What  did  you  say,  Sheila?" 

".\wful  dumb  to  have  wedding  next  door  to 
a  prison.  They  might  steal  the  pearls  and  every- 
thing. Of  course  if  they  are  good-looking  it 
isn't  so  bad,"  1  nnimbled, 

"What !  Sto])  the  car.  Sheila,  do  you  hear  me?" 

Hut  that  front  seat  was  so  unsteady  that  I  just 
s'lut  my  eyes  and  stoppi'd  thinking. 

*  :;<  *  * 

I  was  dressed  in  my  beautiful  bridesmaid  gown 
and  the  little  pearl  necklace  Daddy  gave  me  on 
my  sixteenlh  ])irtliday,  I  was  standing  in  the 
library  looking  at  the  gifts  and  most  especially 
at  the  f;unily  pearls  that  I'ob  had  given  to  Kath- 
ervne.  The  bride  and  groom  liad  just  left  and 
I  felt  lonesome,  ,\ir.  ("hisholm  entered  with  a 
young  man,  I  did  not  feel  sur|)rised  when  T 
recognized  the  escaped  i)risoner,  I  had  been 
waiting  for  him,  Mr,  t'hisholm  inuocentls'  in- 
Irodnced  (  ha])man  ;md  left  him  with  nie  and 
those  ])earls.  Why,  he  was  not  even  trying  to 
disguise  his  name.  I  liked  him  for  that.  Ho 
talked  easily  about  the  events  of  the  morning 
and  I  almost  forgot  that  he  was  a  thief. 

I  ie  glanced  over  the  gifts  and  then  ]Mckcd  up 
l!.e  necklace,  I  got  cold  all  over.  .Should  T  call 
Mr,  ("hisliolni  or  Dad"  lUit  he  did  not  look  like 
;  thief,  I  decided  that  T  would  save  him  in 
spite  of  himself.    T  would  not  let  him  out  of  my 
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siglit.  1  tdld  him  the  beautiful  Icgciul  and  his- 
tory lit  the  pearls,  lie  seemed  deeply  interested. 
Xow,  he  eould  never  take  such  a  i)ersonal  thin<;. 

The  room  bef^an  to  fill  up  and  1  suj^gested 
that  we  leave.  Mr.  Chapman  carelessl)-  put  the 
necklace  in  his  jiockel  and  smiled  his  assent.  1 
stopped,  horrified.    1  ])retended  to  laugh. 

"You  are  so  absent  mindeil,"  I  chided.  '"Do 
you  know  what  you  did?  You  put  the  necklace 
in  your  pocket." 

"Did  1?  Well,  don't  be  surprised  at  anything 
that  1  do  because  I  don't  seem  to  be  conscious  of 
anything  but — but — you."  • 

He  blushed  confusedly  and  returned  the  neck- 
lace to  its  case.  He  was  not  a  bad  criminal  any- 
way. 1  looked  around  to  see  if  anyone  had  seen 
him  and  if  the  other  gifts  were  untouched.  I 
felt  greatly  relieved  anil  led  the  way  to  the  door. 

Mr.  Stone  met  us  and  insisted  that  we  join 
his  group  at  the  far  end  of  the  piazza. 

"This  is  Mr.  Chapman,  Grace,"  he  said  to  his 
wife.  "You  remember  I  spoke  of  meeting  him 
at  Jacksonville  a  fortnight  ago.  He  is  a  friend 
of  Harry  Norton." 

Mrs.  Stone,  having  three  unhandsome,  unmar- 
ried daughters,  immediately  monopolized  my 
charge.  I  was  trying  to  listen  to  the  pompous 
Mr.  Godwin's  discourse  on  the  virtues  of  my 
brother  when  I  noticed  that  Mrs.  Stone  was 
wearing  a  beautiful  pearl  necklace.  Mr.  Chap- 
man was  leaninc  over  her  chair  in  a  listening 
attitude.  I  had  that  same  frozen  feeling.  How 
could  I  get  him  away  from  those  pearls! 

Billy  Clemens  joined  us  and  I  had  my  plan. 
Eilly  is  very  romantic  looking  and  loves  to  play 
"Romeo."  I  always  imagined  him  a  gallant 
knight.  Of  all  the  boys  that  Bob  brought  home. 
I  liked  him  best  because  he  paid  attention  to  me 
and  taught  me  how  to  dance.  Of  course,  he  be- 
gan his  usual  nonsense  and  soon  Mrs.  Stone  sum- 
moned us.    She  likes  Billy. 

I  managed  to  get  between  Mrs.  Stone  and  my 
prison  man.  The  necklace  was  still  safe.  .Vt 
the  first  opportunity,  he  suggested  that  we  leave. 
I  was  anxious  to  comply  and  suggested  the  sum- 
mer house. 

To  me,  it  seemed  that  everyone  was  wearing 
pearls  that  day.  The  warden  had  told  us  that 
jewel  thieves  were  very  deft  at  removing  neck- 
laces and  I  had  difificulty  watching  Mr.  Chapman. 

When  we  reached  the  summer-house,  I  deter- 
mined to  gain  his  confidence.    I  spoke  of  my 


visit  to  the  prison  and  s\  uipathized  with  the  men 
who  were  trying  to  begin  life  over  again.  \ 
maintained  that  1  would  be  most  anxious  to  hell). 
1  looked  straight  ahead  during  this  talk,  because 
1  did  not  want  to  embarrass  him.  I  was  just 
gttting  u])  courage  to  face  him  when  our  old 
chaurteur,  dressed  like  a  footman,  appeared  in 
the  entrance  and  said  that  my  father  wished  to 
see  me.    He  must  have  escaped,  too,  I  thought. 

We  returned  to  the  house  and  I  went  u])  stairs 
to  Dad,  but  I  could  not  find  him.  I  heard  a 
commotion  down  stairs  and  hurried  out  into  the 
hall.  I  met  I\Ir.  Chishclm  and  asked  him  what 
had  haiipened. 

"The  necklace — it  is  stolen."  he  shouted  and 
ran  down  stairs. 

I  felt  very  dizzy  and  cold,  but  I  tried  to  follow 
him.  My  handsome  prisoner  was  just  a  com- 
mon thief  after  all.  He  would  always  be  a 
criminal  and  be  locked  up  in  a  prison.  Someone 
was  rushing  up  the  stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time. 
I  managed  to  stoj)  him.  Tt  was  Mr.  Chapman. 
He  looked  anxiously  at  me. 

"Why? — Why — did  you  do  it?  Xow  you  will 
have  to  go  to  ])rison  again,"  I  said.  But,  my 
voice  sounded  far  away  and  shaky.  My  head 
hurt  abominably  and — oh — it  was  all  bandaged 
up. 

"Never  mind,  no  one  will  take  me  to  prison," 
said  my  prisoner  beginning  to  smile. 

"Then  you  did  not  take  those  pearls?"  I  de- 
manded more  firmly. 

"Eh?  What? — Er — no.    Of  course  I  didn't." 

"Oh!  All  right.    I'm  glad." 

"Are  you  feeling  better.  Sheila?"  Daddy 
asked. 

I  was  so  glad  to  see  him.  I  felt  much  better. 
He  kissed  me  and  I  promised  to  go  to  sleep.  I 
did  not  look  at  the  prisoner  again  because  I  was 
too  tired  to  ask  him  how  he  changed  his  clothes 
so  quickly  and  looked  so  professional-like. 

He  was  there  when  I  waked  the  next  morning 
and  asked  me  if  1  had  located  the  pearls.  His 
name  is  not  Chapman.  It  is  Dr.  Gerald  B. 
Hanna.  He  is  sometimes  summoned  to  attend 
the  patients  at  the  prison.  He  comes  to  see  me 
every  day.  I  like  him.  Yesterday  afternoon, 
when  we  were  in  the  summer-house,  I  told  him 
about  the  dream-pearls.  He  laughed  but  then 
looked  verv  serious  and  promised  me  that  there 
would  be  no  escaped  prisoners  to  mar  the  wed- 
ding tomorrow.  Katheryne  has  promised  to  toss 
her  veil  to.  me  and  I  feel  so  excited. 
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Tin-:  \vi-:.\Ri.\(;  of  tiii-  (;ri:i:\'. 

\\  lio  wears  green  on  tlie  seventeenth  ui  .March  ; 
man,  woman,  and  child!  lew  and  (lentile! 
I'rench.  Irisli.  and  Italian!  MvervhuiK  !  All  dis- 
l)lay  then  a  hit  of  Irish  rihhon  or  a  verdant  silken 
sliamrock.  ( )ne  no  longer  has  to  l)e  from  I  liher- 
nian  stock  to  he  entitled  hy  cnstom  In  the  ])rivi- 
leges  of  St.  Tat  rick's  Day. 

Why  the  |)()])ularity  of  this  Saint's  feast?  I'.ven 
Lent,  somhre  and  ash-covered,  gives  way  momen- 
tarily before  the  charms  of  this  "greendittcred  ' 
(lay.  W'e  celebrate  -everybodx  does.  It  seems 
St.  Patrick,  with  true  Irish  spirit,  can't  resist  a 
bit  of  humor — consistent  with  historical  rei)iirts 
of  him;  he  must  needs  continue  to  banish  dis- 
agreeable invaders  of  man's  peace  and  joy.  a  bit 
at  least,  from  his  realm.  So  no  fasting,  no  long 
faces,  no  .iiinor  music  on  his  feast,  e'en  though  il 
ever  falls  within  the  season  of  ])enance. 

Does  everyone  wear  green  on  ."^l.  Patrick's  l)ay 
jiist  to  entitle  himself  to  a  share  in  the  imnninit) 
from  strict  fast  on  that  day?  Or  is  it  true  that 
the  world  at  large  appreciates  the  hiimaiiit.irian 
service  of  this  world-renowned  saint,  who  through 
his  zeal  and  sanctity,  made  "this  world  ;i  bitter 
place  in  which  to  live."  by  implanting  in  the  sin- 
cere and  generous  hearts  f)f  the  .sons  of  Ireland 
the  seed  of  that  beautiful  faith  that  converted  the 
Emerald  Isle  into  the  Isle  of  Saints.  I'nr  many, 
iiifleed.  this  is  the  case:  il  is  a  laudable  admira- 
li<  n  anrl  to  all,  who  love  the  world  as  ;i  beautiful 
gift  of  riod,  who  wish  to  see  il  purilieil  by  faith 
and  enriched  witli  the  blessing  and  intercession  of 
one  of  His  greatest  saints,  and  who  love  the  Irish 
hearts  that  through  the  greatest  difficulties  and 
hardshi|)s  have  fr)nglit  to  keep  out  of  their  garden- 
s|K)t  the  vermin  of  infidelity — to  all  these  belongs 
justly  the  privilege  of  "The  Wearing  of  the 
Green." 


EXIT   I.XDrSTRl  A ;   EXTER  \V1I.\T? 

W  lun  w  inter  reluctantly  bids  farewell  to  the 
last  remaining  patches  of  snow,  and  sets  otY  for 
a  sojourn  of  many  months  among  northern  cli- 
mates, he  takes  along  as  travelling  companions 
all  desires  for  study  that  schoolgirls  ever  pos- 
sessed. 'I  hose  who  wwc  formerh  most  e.xem- 
])lary  students,  without  the  slightest  regret  appar- 
ent, fall  from  grace  and  backslide  to  the  ranks  of 
horrible  exam])les.  With  careless  consciousness 
they  hope  (if  indeed,  they  even  consider  at  all) 
that  a  previous  rei)ntation  for  studiousness  will 
somehow  survive  the  classroom  debach  and  escort 
them  through  to  June. 

It  is  characteristic  that  this  mental  laxity 
should  go  side  l)\'  side  w  ith  the  most  violent  form 
of  ])hysical  exercise.  Xoise  seems  the  one  kind 
of  i)roficiency  everyone  desires.  I  lousccleaning 
is  the  occupation  of  the  dav,  both  inside  and  out. 
I  laniiless  articles  of  furniture  w  liicli  have  re])()seil 
(|uietly  in  one  s])ot  for  months  past,  now  demand 
to  be  moved  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  room, 
into  the  hall,  or  any  other  free  s])ace.  .\i)par- 
ently.  the  more  completelx  one  succeeds  in  ii])- 
setting  the  established  order  of  the  winter,  the 
more  tittingly  is  she  welcoming  s])ring.  If  bv 
standing  at  her  window  ;ind  dropping  to  the 
yard  below  ,  secti(  us  of  orange  ])eelings,  banana 
skins,  ice  cream  cartons,  waste  pai)ers.  et  cetera 
;id  inlinitiim.  slu'  can  add  to  the  geiu'r;il  spring- 
like' atmi  is])here,  that  is  w  hat  she  w  ishes  most 
lo  do. 

Is  il  then  snr|)i"isiiig  that  niort'  conscientious 
-onis  long  for  the  bygone  da\s  when  order  was 
recognized  as  Heaven's  first  Law  ? 


\      ^  lo  II  MM'ixi'.s.s. 

\  most  etticacions  means  to  liai)piness,  and  one 
di.it  every  one  can  resort  to.  is  the  spirit  of 
yielding  acce])tance. 

We  see  jo\-  and  |)i'aec  of  mind  and  lightness  of 
heart  among  the  poor  and  ihosi'  afllicted  with 
hardships  and  trials,  whose  li\cs  are  toilsome  and 
strenuous;  we  find  it  .among  the  sick  and  en- 
feebled, the  old  and  the  wearied.  While  others, 
amid  riches  and  ease,  are  restless  and  discon- 
tented, and  they  sometimes  wonder  what  is  the 
secret  key  to  happiness,  which  they  observe  others 
to  possess,  but  which  they  seem  to  desire  in  vain. 
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Now  liappincss  is  a  condition  of  mind  or  soul. 
It  is  satisfaction  and  contentment  to  which  joy 
is  added.  It  cannot  abide  where  there  is  con- 
stant resistance  against  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  that  surround  us,  or  restless  desire 
and  pursuit  of  things  that  cannot  be  attained. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  generous  yielding  and  ac- 
ceptance of  trials  and  difficulties,  of  burdens  and 
infirmities,  and  of  every  condition  of  life;  in 
short,  an  ef¥ort  to  "make  the  most"  of  every- 
thing, will  conquer  the  most  formidable  difficul- 
ties and  bring  happiness  to  the  mind.  Thus, 
what  appears  to  some  as  hard  and  distasteful,  to 
others  appears  easy  and  delightful.  Thus  one 
seeks  feverishly  for  satisfaction  in  a  thousand 
places  and  finds  it  not ;  wdiile  the  other  finds  it 
easily  wherever  he  may  be. 

One  girl  in  a  boarding  school  may  be  very  un- 
happy because  she  restlessly  desires  after  certain 
liberties  and  privileges  which  are  not  allowed 
by  the  rules;  she  chafes  under  their  restraint 
and  obeys  but  with  reluctance.  Another  accepts 
with  a  yielding  spirit  the  order  of  things  as  they 
are ;  she  seeks  not  the  pleasures  forbidden  nor 
sighs  after  them,  but  avails  herself  of  those  that 
are  within  her  reach.  She  herself  is  happy  and 
makes  others  ha])])y.  She  is  forming  a  habit  of 
yielding  acceptance  which  will  insure  her  con- 
tentment all  through  life,  no  matter  if  her  way 
be  hard  or  easy. 

So  also  a  girl  who  enters  into  a  Retreat,  not 
resisting  the  silence  and  restraints  imposed,  but 
gladly  embracing  them,  derives  therefrom  much 
benefit  and  happiness.  While  another,  who  by 
the  spirit  of  resistance  causes  the  silence  to  be- 
come an  oppressive  burden,  derives,  little  benefit, 
and  makes  of  the  Retreat  an  ordeal  to  be  endured 
instead  of  a  delightful  rest  and  spiritual  repast 
to  be  enjoyed.   

A  WONDERFUL  HERITAGK. 

(  )ne  who  recently  attended  a  program  I)y  ("lalli- 
Curci  found  fault  with  only  two  circumstances  ; 
that  it  did  not  last  longer,  and  that  her  voice 
could  not  be  "canned"'  and  carried  home.  But, 
u]ion  second  thought,  she  realized  that  Edison 
had  made  it  possible  to  preserve  the  human 
voice ;  and,  going  home,  she  renewed  her  pleasure 
in  hearing  the  great  prima  donna  again  and  again. 

Apart  from  the  great  benefit  that  the  talking 
machines,  now  brought  to  a  remarkable  degree 
of  perfection,  are    in    developing   the  musical 


sense  of  so  great  a  number  of  the  i)eople  who 
could  never  hear  these  great  artists  except 
through  them,  ihiiik  what  a  legacy  it  will  lie  tn 
future  generations  to  possess  the  best  art  of  oiu' 
age  in  music  and  song,  along'  with  tlieir  own. 
( ireat  singers  there  have  been  in  the  past,  but  all 
that  we  can  know  of  them  is  what  has  been 
written.  lUit  the  children  of  coming  generations 
may  hear  the  voices  of  the  i)resent  day  songsters, 
may  see  them,  as  in  life,  moving  about  on  the 
screen  of  the  moving  picture. 

Edison  has  even  combined  the  talking  ma- 
chine and  pictures,  though  this  invention  has  not 
been  perfected,  and  Mayor  Gaynor,  long  after 
his  tragic  death,  can  be  seen  and  heard  address- 
ing the  people.  How  wonderful  it  would  have 
been  if  we  could  thus  see  and  hear  Lincoln  de- 
livering his  Ciettysburg  address!  Through  these 
inventions  the  world,  as  it  were,  preserves  the 
artist  and  his  works  after  he  is  dead.  No  longer 
do  painting,  sculpture  and  literature  alone  possess 
the  prerogative  of  permanency  among  the  arts. 


TURX  OX  THE  SUXSHIXE  — SMILE. 

.\ow  that  blue  skies  have  paled  to  gray,  some 
of  us  may  be  infected  with  the  "blues."  Truly 
"the  melancholy  days  have  come."  nature  frown's 
on  us  and  we  are  deprived  of  the  sunshine  of 
(jod's  smile.  But  here  is  a  chance  to  radiate  a 
little  sunshine  all  our  own.  (dad  hearts  are 
dynamos  of  good  cheer.  Joy  thrills  through  ev- 
ery vein  and  overflowing  bursts  into  a  beaming 
smile.  No  matter  how  dreary  the  day,  or  how 
difficult  the  duties  of  the  day,  still  it  is  good  to  be 
alive.  We  must  just  remember  that  although  the 
trees  are  bare,  they  will  be  green  again  ;  although 
winter's  breath  stings  our  cheeks,  softer  will  seem 
the  touch  of  spring ;  and  even  though  we  be  bur- 
dened with  care,  sweeter  will  be  the  surcease 
from  pain.  There  is  joy  in  every  living  thing. 
We  borrow  joy  from  the  sunbeams,  the  rippling 
brook,  the  stirring  leaves.  So  too  we  should  be 
generous  and  lend  a  bit  of  our  happiness.  It  will 
all  come  back  tc^  us  with  the  increased  interest  of 
loving  gratitude.  Did  you  ever  meet  a  stranger 
who  smiled  at  you?  And  didn't  you  smile  back 
at  him  with  a  feeling  of  joyful  comradeship  in 
your  heart  ?  ^\'e  are  never  so  weary  or  depressed 
that  we  can  not  find  a  soul  more  needy  and  lone- 
ly than  our  own.  So  let  us  be  happy,  be  gener- 
ous, and  turn  on  the  sunshine — smile! 
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REVIliW  OF  CLKRliXT  PUi:TRV. 
Makii.i.a  (ikkknk.  '20. 

In  the  February  magazines,  the  poets  present 
goblets  filled  with  water  drawn  from  the  springs 
of  Reminiscence  and  Melancholy.  But  I  found 
a  few  Ijejewcled  g(il)lc'ls  tillc-d  with  ihc  si)arl<Hng 
nectar.  Loveliness. 

In  "Homesick  by  liic  Sea."  ai)pearing  in  the 
Allantk  Monthly,  (irace  I'.illow  Norton  has 
chosen  whimsical,  plea(Hng.  lonesome  phrases  to 
stimulate  the  feelings  and  create  the  right  atmos- 
])here  for  her  poem,  '"'riie  leaping  ships"  recall 
the  tall  hcndocks  of  her  beloved  mountains,  the 
roaring  surf,  the  winds  through  the  branches. 
The  hemlock>  are  ])ictiu-es(juely  and  vividly  de- 
scribed. In  the  last  stanza,  there  is  an  attempt  to 
banish  the  memories. 

"Fade  and  set  inc  free. 
I'or  flower,  to  pluck,  where  a  white  prow  (lip>, 
The  blue  flower  of  the  sea!" 

In  the  same  magazine,  h'annie  .'^tearns  (liHUrd 
offers  "Trysts."  tlie  rellecticjns  of  a  busy  mother 
of  her  dead  parents.  Tlie  trysts  witii  them  are 
not  s])ent  at  the  graves  or  before  their  ])<)rtrails, 
but  while  she  is  abnut  the  huniely  tasks  that  they 
taught  her.  It  is  a  comforting  i)oem.  "Divina- 
tion." by  John  Drinkwater  in  the  Cciihiry,  is  a 
plea  for  confidences.  I  think  that  it  is  a  father 
begging  a  favorite  daughter,  now  married,  to 
confide  her  sorrows  and  troubles  to  him.  still,  as 
she  has  for  the  ])ast  twenty  years.  It  seems  tn 
come  from  a  lonely,  loving,  an.xious  iieart.  1 
liked  it. 

I  here  are  twf)  ex(|uisite  |)oems  about  loveliness, 
the  one,  in  Iltirf^cr's,  "C  atalogue  of  Lovely 
Things"  by  Richard  Le  (iailiemie,  and  the  other, 
'White  Loveliness  floes  liy'  bv  .\nna  Hemp- 
stead I'ranch,  in  America.  This  last  poem  is  a 
somiel  that  cf)ntains  lines  of  |)nre  lyric  beauty. 
The  sight  of  loveliness,  of  whatever  kind,  enkin- 
dles a  glow  of  warmth  that  radiates  to  our  sur- 
rouiulings.  making  them  |)artakc  in  the  roseate 
light  for  the  mrMiient — then — 

"Their  flaming  lianners  sink  into  a  shade ! 
While  this  earth's  sunshine  seems  the  koMch  'lusl 
Slow  settling  frf)ni  the  radiant  cavalcade." 

I  think  that  these  last  two  lines  are  beautiful 
anfl  woidd  make  the  poem  worth  while. 


The  "Catalogue  of  Lovely  Things"  is  rich  with 
fresh,  gorgeous  beauty.  It  intoxicates.  Each 
beautiful  thing  is  given  a  lovely  setting.    There  is 

"  The  water-lily   in  its  sanctuary 
Of  reeded  pools :  and  dew-drenched  lilac  sprays." 

and 

"The  fireflies  dancing  in  a  netted  maze 
\\'o\cn  by  twilight  and  trantiuillity." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  lines  that  appealed 
to  the  beauty  sense,  but  the  whole  poem  could  he 
not  unfittingly  quoted.  I^ach  line  adds  to  the 
charm  of  this  exquisite  lyric.  It  is  the  kind  of 
l)oetry  that  makes  one  thank  God  for  poets  who 
make  one  thank  (lod  for  Loveliness. 


^       .Makv  .Makii.i.a  Hkowni;,  '2(1. 

,\  curious  atmosphere  of  gloom  hangs  o\er 
and  ])ervades  the  ])oetry  of  the  month  of  l''eb- 
ruary.  It  is  decidedly  meditative  and  somber 
with  a  slight  inclination  to  i)reaching.  I'erlia])s 
it  is  because  I'ebruary  is  the  last  month  of  the 
cyclic  year  of  growth,  that  death  and  the  things 
of  death  are  treated  so  ])rofusely  just  at  this  time. 

The  ])oem  in  the  Literary  Pif/cst  "(ireat  and 
.Small"  b_v  ICdith  Dart  is  nothing  more  than  a 
solilo(|uy  on  the  empt\-  feeling  that  comes  to  one 
on  the  loss  of  a  fi'ieiid.  This  loss  is  not  so  nuicii 
the  big  loss  of  the  persoual  friend  but  the  little 
things  which  tlie\  had  in  common  and  can  lia\e 
no  more.    !~^he  sa\  s  : 

".Strange!  how  the  trillcs  sting 
In  the  face  of  a  greater  thing." 

The  theme  of  "  The  Hereaved"  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  "(ireat  and  Small.  "  but  it  gives  a 
bit  of  timely  advice  in  addition.  It  asks  the  one 
bereaved  not  to  shut  himself  up  in  ".Self-indul- 
gent" sorrow  but  to  be    — "like  one 

W'hci  finds,  instead  of  death  .iiul  life  midoiK'. 
()iily  the  promise  of  a  tiling  tn-gnii." 

"lilue  Water,"  by  .\melia  |ose])hiiie  lUur  in 
Tlir  Hoakniaii  can  not  tell  us  of  the  sea  which 
separati's  us  from  snrnn  .Sjiain  without  recall- 
ing that  : 

"/Mthough  its  w,i\es  are  crystal  clear 
We  know  what  dead  lliey  hold." 

Robert  (iordon  .Anderson  in  his  poem.  "Li'ader 
of  .Men,"  pays  a  worthy  tribute  to  our  great 
cdinpatriot.  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt,  whose 
ojjinions  will  ever  be  remembered.  Mr.  Anderson 
infers  that  they  are  much  more  ai)i)reciated  and 
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respected  nnw  than  tliev  ever  uiTe  in  tlie  life 
time  of  their  author.    lie  characterizes  them  as: 

"Judgments  so  filled  with  common  sense 
l'\iols  did  not  realize  their  gold." 

I'Aiu  tile  musty  smell  of  worm  eaten  volumiis 
which  permeates  Archie  Austin  Coates'  little 
])oem,  "Uallads  of  a  Second-Hand  Book  Shop," 
has  something-  of  decay  about  it.  This  poem  is 
very  quaint  and  really  delightful.  Tt  is  written  in 
the  old  French  form  of  ballad  witii  the  lines  of 
each  verse  rhyming  with  the  corresponding  lines 
of  the  other  verses  and  the  refrain  at  the  end  of 
each  ;  tlien  the  F.uvov  at  tlie  end  of  the  ballad 
proper. 

Although  the  poetry  of  the  month  has  a  very 
|)oignant  ap])eal  it  does  not  give  jov.  Rather  it 
stimulates  along  lines  ([uite  serious. 


— The  Department  of  Expression,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Alice  Kernan,  gave  the  follow- 
ing program  the  evening  of  February  19: 

"My  Rival"         ------  Kipling 

LlNn.^  MiNAHAN 

Piaiiologne  "Soap"  ------ 

Zklla  Young. 

"  The  Legend  of  Service"    -----  Anon. 

JMaK-^'   LoL'ISE  Ch  KISTWAN. 

"The  In  Or  In"        -----  Tarkiiu/ioii 
Kir.KKN  Cusack. 

"Roses  of  Picardy"        -----  Wood 

I'ioliiis — M.  Bl.^nco,  G.  Bhoussard,  C.  Burke,  II.  Br.^zzili.. 
II.  Campbell,  L.  Glkason,  M.  Keown,  M.  Kahl, 
J.  RvAN,  Z.  Nutter,  M.  VanHf.uvel, 

E.  \'oORHELS. 
'Cl-llo  i'l.     LoESCIt,    A.  ScllLECllT. 

Cornet — Hortense  1I<ilt(in 
Piano — K.  Broussard. 


"Snburhanites" 


Fucii.i,K  Tuja(;uk. 


'Mother  O'  Mine" 


Cooke 

AlKlll. 

Anon. 


VlOI.A  A'il.WAKl). 

"Daisy's  Music  Practice  Hour"    -       -  - 
Madkral  McLf.an. 

H*  -i' 
nANClNG  KXIIIBITION. 

Fnder  the  graceful  direction  of  Miss  Margaret 
(iavin  the  classes  in  Dancing  gave  tbe  following 
l)rogram,  Februarv  12: 


I  lumoresciue 
Waltz  Caprice 
lilue  Damihe 
I'Vench  Minuette 


Class  A. 
Juniors. 
Class  B. 
Juniors. 


Russian  Peasant  Dance 

Class  H. 

(iathering  Daisies         -       -       -  - 
Elizabeth  OBERWiNriRR. 


l^olka  Fantastique 
In  Twilight 


Class  A. 
Class  B. 

NOTES. 


Torrey 
Patilhaber 

Chalif 

Chalif, 
I'anlliahcr 
Faulhabcr 

Chalif 
Patilhaber 


— The  Devotion  of  I'orty  Hours  was  opened 
.Sunday,  February  15  with  a  procession  and  Sol- 
emn High  Mass  of  which  Rev.  Josepb  Maguire, 
C.S.C.,  was  celebrant,  and  Revs.  Qias.  Miltner, 
C.S.C.,  and  Cornelius  Hagerty,  C.S.C.,  as  deacon 
and  subdeacon. 

— "In  Old  Kentucky,"  with  Anita  Stewart  in 
the  leading  role,  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  tbe 
St.  Mary's  movie  fans,  when  it  was  presented  on 
h'ebruary  25. 

— On  the  evening  of  February  29,  tbe  Second 
.\cademics  gave  their  class  play,  "St.  Mary's 
h.cho."  Tt  received  hearty  applause  from  the  en- 
tire student  bndy. 

— "I'^rance  and  Her  Future"  was  the  subject  of 
the  interesting  talk  given  by  Dr.  Joseph  Harring- 
ton of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  February 
28th. 

— ^The  Song  recital  given  by  Miss  Ethel  Jones 
to  the  students  and  teachers  of  St.  Mary's  on 
I'eljruary  14  was  one  of  tbe  most  enjoyable  we 
have  been  privileged  to  hear.  Miss  Jones  pos- 
sesses a  true  mezzo-soprano  voice  of  sympathetic 
quality,  and  splendid  interpretation.  Her  selec- 
tions were  chosen  from  the  best  songs  of  modern 
American  composers. 

— On  February  18,  students  of  the  Vocal  De- 
partment presented  a  pleasing  program  before 
Mother  M.  Pauline. 
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— On  the  afternoon  of  l-\'brnarv  17.  Mr.  lienl- 
lev  Bajl.  baritone,  delighted  the  audience  of  St. 
.Mary'.s  with  an  interesting  and  instructive  recital. 
His  program  began  with  tribal  melodies  of  the 
Indians  and  ended  witli  the  compositions  of 
modern  .\merican  composers.  They  may  be 
classified  as:  the  Indian,  Mountain.  Cowboy, 
Xegro-American,  and  niddern  .Xnierican  songs, 
Mr.  Ball  is  to  be  es]x'cially  congratulated  on  his 
splendid  diction  and  the  characteristic  style  in 
which  he  portrayed  the  various  songs. 

— Sermons  during  the  month  liave  l)een  given 
by  the  Revs.  Joseph  (iallagher,  C.S.C..  Francis 
Wenninger.  C.S.C.,  and  James  .Stack,  C.S.C. 

— The  Idee  Club  tjf  .St.  Mary's  College,  or- 
ganized in  January,  has  held  some  very  successful 
meetings.  The  ])urpa.se  of  the  Idee  Clul)  is  to 
di.scuss  current  ([uestions.  particularly  those  of  a 
jjolitical  and  economic  nature.  There  have  been 
very  interesting  talks  on  Social  and  liealth  In- 
surance and  on  various  jihases  of  the  .Suffrage 
Question.  The  Idee  Club  meets  regularly  on 
Monday  evening. 

— St.  Mary's  received  announcenu-nt  of  tlic 
marriage  on  I'ebruary  14  of  Bertha  ISroussard  to 
Mr.  James  Roane  of  i'eaumont,  Texas.  Heartiest 
congratulation  and  good  wishes  are  extended  to 
Mr.  and  .Mr^.  Roane. 

— On  the  first  I""riday  of  I"'ebruary  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Preparatory  Department  were  i)rivi- 
leged  to  receive  their  first  lloh  (  oniinunion — 
.Margaret  Wellington.  .Margaret  (  rnin])ackcr  and 
.\lbina  ( iranata. 

—  SlOfX)  has  been  addeil  to  the  St.  .Mary's 
i'luilding  I'und.  by  the  same  faitliful  and  highly 
esteemed  benefactor,  who  last  year  contributed  a 
like  amount.  .Activities  for  the  I'und  were  bc- 
gim  four  years  ago  when  a  former  student  laid 
the  foundation, — $.^().(X)(),  During  the  war  atten- 
tion was  turned  to  the  Countrv's  nee  1.  S- 
then,  the  original  ]>roject  has  been  renewed  and  if 
present  plans  mature,  work  on  ihc  nnub  ncedccl 
new  building  will  be  begini  in  llic  near  futiue. 

— ( )n  the  afteriKKMi  of  .March  7,  Colonel  Jose])h 
I'atrick  r)'\cil.  I,'.  S.  R.,  of  Camp  Custer,  was  a 
welcome  visitor  at  St.  Mary's.  \\  !u  n  a  mere  boy 
in  .Salt  Lake  C'ity.  Col.  O'.Neil  was  a  i)Ui)iI  of  Sis- 
ter M.  ICuguenia  and  the  present  cordial  meeting 
proved  that  tlie  nnitual  regard  of  leaclier  and 


inii)ii  liad  not  diminisiied  during  the  many  years 
separation. 

Ji  NioK  THori;nTs  at  1():(H)  a.  m.  l~i:nKrAKV  24. 

— "What  l)ell  is  that?  Oh,  I've  slept  through 
l-'nglisli  and  h'rench  and  here  goes  to  sleep 
through  Psychology  and  then, — it's  town  for  me! 
( lod  bless  tile  originator  of  'late  sleeps'." 

— .According  to  custom  at  .St.  IMary's,  the  day 
following  the  I'roni  \\a>  s])ent  in  town  by  the 
lucky  Juniors. 

— It  was  a  ".Senior  i)rivilege"  to  attend  the  De- 
troit .Symphony  orchestra  at  .Xotre  Dame  on  b'eb- 
ruary  23. 

— The  I'irsl  IntermecHate  Music  Recital  was 
given  i*\'bruary  25. 

— ( )ur  three  deparlmenls  celebrated  Washing- 
ton's birthday  unanimously  witli  a  delectable  din- 
ner Smiday  the  22.  This  was  followed  on  Mon- 
day by  the  Junior  I'roni  in  the  College,  a  jiatri- 
otic  dance  in  the  .Academy,  and  a  Colonial  Party 
in  the  J unii n'  I )e])artment. 

— We  are  looking  forward  to  the  momentous 
(lav  when  our  Seniors  will  don  for  the  first  time 
tlu  ir  caps  and  gowns. 

— The  recent  organization  of  .State  Clubs  at 
Saint  .Mary's  lias  been  most  successful  in  aqcom- 
plishiiig  its  ])ur])ose — to  better  ac(|uaint  and  unite 
the  girls  from  different  sections  of  the  country. 
■  Xnd  in  a  social  way  the  club  meetings  afiord 
uni(|ue  methods  of  entertainment.  Rare  opportu- 
nities, such  as  California  entertaining  hVance,  are 
offered.  And  the  limit  has  not  yet  been  reached 
in  llu-  desirable  results  the  clubs  are  producing. 

In  the  l;n"gi'  colleges  of  the  country,  similar 
clubs  lia\c  long  \)vvn  eslablished.  N'ears  of  growth 
liav(.'  made  their  |)laces  secure.  At  Saint  Mary's, 
llic  need  of  such  an  organization  was  demon- 
sti'atcd  1)\  the  heart  \  ;in(l  unanimous  res]Kj!ise  to 
its  introdiu'tion. 

Two  great  interests  strengthened  by  these 
clubs  are  love  for  Alma  Mater  and  the  respective 
states.  I "nrtlierniori',  lhe\  mark  tlu'  school  as  a 
s|)len(lid  cosnio])oliian  renter,  a  fact  sometimes 
overlooked. 

St.  .Mary's  "4(J0"  has  welcomed  the  State 
Clubs  enthusiastically  and  looks  forward  to  their 
continuation.  .May  they  soon  become  part  of  the 
tradition  of  the  school. 
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durability  and  art.    As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
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those  who  want   reliable  goods, 
careful    fitting   and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
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11  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
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and   Academy  doings 
should  read 
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Tribune 

40  cents  a  month ;  two 
months    or   more,  35 
cents    a    month ;  one 
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advance. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
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J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 
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DENTIST 
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M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 
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EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 
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Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
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Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Beper  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE  * 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cul 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telcpraplied  to  all  parts  of  the  II.  S 
131  North  Michigan  Street 


Opera  Siicf^s  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  mal^e  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


The  VVhitf  House 
washington 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite  the  iimisiial  burdens  imposed  upnn  our 
people  by  the  war  they  have  maintained  their  schools  and  other  agencies  of 
educaMon  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  contiiuicd 
throughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  off  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  affecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues there  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  and  most  thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After 
the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of 
industrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  preparation  on  the  i)art  of  all  the  people.  /  would  therefore  urge 
that  the  people  continue  to  give  generous  .<:upport  to  their  schools  of  all  iiradcs 
and  that  the  schools  adjust  Ihemseh'es  as  basely  cls  possible  to  the  new  cotuiilious 
lo  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  hai'e  less  opportunity  for  education  because 
of  the  war  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  can  only  he  Ihrongh 
the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yoiu^s, 

WOODROW  WILSON. 

Hf)N.  Franklin  K.  Lank, 


.Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


:2Vprll,  1920 


When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

came  to 
#    ^                /  /? 

"Mirror"  Candles  told  her«  exoluslvaly. 

D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

CHAS.  H.  NIES 
rTtscTiption  Uruggtst 
216  W.  Wa»Kington  Ave.,  South  Bend 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  3144 

Electric 
Appliances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economical 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  dainty 
luncheons.   No  waste  of  time  or  heat 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

 «  

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors   Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER&SON 

Opposite  PoBtoffloe, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 

Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Ccupets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  IJEND.  IND. 

DOTH      PHONB9     8  SO 

Davlea    L.nandry    Co.,    2340-51  Cottac* 
UroTe  Ave.,  ChlcnKO,  Phone 
Calumet  1070. 

Sterling  flilTer  Corsagre  DnuQuet  Ho]d- 
em. 

ntrrlInK  Bllvcr  2  and  4-Pln  Seta. 
SterlliiK  Hllver  and  ICnamel  Cuff  Links. 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO, 

SOUTH    BBND.  INDIANA 

OPTOMETRY 

OPTO— Eye. 
v^^fc^   ■    METRY— to  Measure 

DR.  JOII^  II.  RL.L.IS,  Optometrtat. 
Suite  612.  J.  M.  S.  Bulldlnff, 
Sontb    Bend,  Indiana. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street,  BOSTON,  1IAS& 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.    Established  IMI 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork.  Beana, 

Fir 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE,  KT. 

Mobiles  Motto: 

ITTAKESTHE       /   11  Tl  A  T 
TOMAKETHE       \    U  L  V  1 
ANDPAYSTHE      /    |1  P   \  1 
TO  SELLTHE         )    1  1  1  |  1  |  1 

And  it  Tastes  the     |    mJ  U  KJ  L 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  8.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602          Home  Phone  966 

National  Grocer  Co. 

IVholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT),  INDIANA 

McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
nil  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

Gff7  Mill  Street,  KCNDAMiVILLB,  IND. 

Yellow  Taxicab  and 
Transfer  Co, 

Cor.  No.  Michlg-an  St.  and  Colfax  Avenue 
Bell  Phones           Home  Phones 
614  6615 
22  6022 

CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Mary's,  for 
one  or  two  Passengers,  $1.00,  and  60e 
for  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Passenger 
rates.     Seven  Passenger  Cars  for  all 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 

Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Office: — Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Home  Phone,  1474          Bell  Phone,  6*0 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOn,  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTE3R 

820  E3AST  COLFAX  ATBNUIS. 

^^^ttBSS^^,    ^y^^  Examined 

^^^^             ^^^^ik    GUsMS  Proptrly  Fitted 

'^^■"''^  XSlMStL  \  OPTICIANS 
^^ym^y      230  S.  Mich.  St. 

^^^wt-i                  E«t.  1900         Both  Phonei 

Hollingsworlh-Turner  Co. 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 
831  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Founded 

1S42 


Chartered 
1844 


F„11  Colleee  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,    History,  Journalism,  Library 
ScieLe  DoSic  anTpo  eign  Commerce.  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agnculttire,  Engineering  (C.v.1, 
'MSical  Elec^^       Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.    Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
cial School' with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 

CATALOGUES    ON    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


Midwinter  Showing  of  Philippine  Lingerie 

A  complete  wardrobe  includes  dainty  hand-made  lingerie  from  the  Philippines. 
Exquisitely  fine  in  materials  and  in  the  embroidery  designs  used  to  decorate  them,  these 
garments  are  delicate  bits  of  finery  which  contribute  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  wearer. 
A  full  line  of  gowns  and  chemises  is  available  here  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.08  to  $.r9r. 

ROBERTSON  BROTHERS  CO.,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


.Angelas  Academy 

This  delightfuHy  located  institution, 
ichartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  aU  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention.  .  , 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
imake  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For    terms  address 
SISTERS    OF    THE    HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL,. 


Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 

(Hoosier) 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

228  North  Michigan  Street 
South  Bend, Ind. 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conducted    by   the    Sisters    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  de.siring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  most  acceptable  age  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For    further    Information  address 

SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Notre  Dame  Ave.  and  Madison  Street 

SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 


An   Ideal  Catholic  Publication. 

Dublin  Review. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catholic  Magazine, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  the 
Blessed  Dirgin 

26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Published  weekly  and 
monthly.    With  illustrations. 
The  Greatest  Variety  of  Good 
Reading   by   the  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year.  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3.  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  in- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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ST.  MARY'S  CHIMES 

CHIMES  ARE  SWEET   WHEN  THE  METAL   FS  SOUND  
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AX  RASTER  1) AW  X. 

Rkrnick  O'Melia,  '21). 

THE  crimson  blush  of  morning 
'     Colors  the  clouds'  wide  way, 
While  a  bird  alilt  in  the  tree  top, 
Sings  the  promise  of  Easter  Day: 

A  message  full-throated  and  clear  ; 
"He  is  risen;  He  is  not  here  I" 


THE  P^OWl'.R  OF  SA\'ONAROLA. 
Beatrice  Rea.  '21. 


THE  tracing  of  Savonarola's  life  in  Florence 
as  de])icted  by  (k'orge  Eliot  in  her  great 
historical  novel,  "Romola",  is  like  the 
eager  following  of  a  mighty  torch  that  beckons 
and  ini])els  ns  to  follow  wherever  it  leads.  It 
tlanies  through  the  sin  laden  and  depraved  j^olit- 
ical  life  of  beantiful  hlorence.  only  to  panse  at 
the  end  of  its  emblazoned  conrse,  shaken  by  the 
!)last;  and  finallv  enccmpassed  in  a  mighty  flood 
of  opposition  and  ])arty  jealousy,  is  snuifed  out, 
and  abandoned  to  its  own  darkness  as  one  would 
throw  aside  a  useless  candle  end. 

\\'hen  studying  the  ecstatic  and  spiritually  im- 
passioned life  of  Savonarola  one  feels  the  need 
of  all  authentic  opinions  possible,  including  the 
Catholic  Eiicvclopcdia,  on  the  subject  of  this 
Dominican  monk  who  swayed  the  destinies  of  all 
southern  Catholic  Euro])e  diu-ing  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

His  earl}-  life  throws  mucii  light  nn  the  cause 
of  his  later  conduct.  Savimarola  came  from  a 
noble  famil}-  of  l^errara.  lie  was  intellectually 
very  talented  and  devoted  himself  with  great 
zeal  to  studies,  es])eci-dly  I'liilosoijliy  and  Medi- 
cine. Through  the  influence  of  an  .\ugustin- 
ian's  "Sermon  on  Repentance"  he  resolved  to  re- 
nounce the  world,  and  entered  the  i)(!minican 
order  of  llologna  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of  his  parents,  lie 
was  1)}'  natin\'  a  reformer,  and  feeling  the  moral 
depravity  of  the  era  of  Renaissance,  be  devoted 
his  time  to  prayer  and  ascetic  practices  with  all 


the  ardor  of  his  being.  He  was  later  made  the 
instructor  of  novices  which  testifies  to  a  sane  and 
thorough  interpretation  of  hi^  obligations  as  a 
religious.  During  this  time  he  wrote  philosoph- 
ical treatises  based  on  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
and  .Saint  Thomas  Aqnin.  In  1481-82  he  was 
preaching  in  hlorence  and  becoming  "more  and 
more  absorbed  in  Apocalyptic  ideas"  concerning 
his  own  era.  In  1490  he  was  sent  to  preach  in 
the  ])ulpit  of  San  Marco,  and  the  following  }ear 
was  made  the  prior  of  San  Marco,  which  was  then 
separated  from  the  congregation  of  monks  in 
Lombardy.  He  re-establishe  1  the  monasteries  of 
Tuscany  on  a  new  basis  of  p;  verty  and  asceticism 
and  greatly  increased  their  membership.  As  \  icar 
General  of  the  new  congregation  he  failed  to  visit 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  head  of  civil  power  in 
Morence  at  that  time;  and  bitterly  attacked  the 
Medici  family  and  Roman  Curia  for  their  ])at- 
ronizing  "]iaganized"  art  and  "free  "  living.  V>\ 
the  people  as  a  general  class  he  was  admired  for 
his  wonderful  eloquence  and  "looked  ujion  and 
venerated  as  a  prophet."  Mis  avowed  spiritual 
enemy,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  has  died  and  his  son. 
I'ietro  de  IMedici,  has  been  stoned  from  the  city 
when  (ieorge  Eliot  begins  her  wonderful  stor\' 
of  Romola. 

It  is  through  her  heroine  that  the  author  en- 
deavors to  give  us  a  ])ersonal  ac([uaintance  with 
Savonarola.  Romola,  in  anguish  of  mind  and 
with  every  fibre  of  her  noble  nature  in  a  violent 
revolt  against  her  imhappy  married  life,  has  fled 
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in  disguise  frum  licr  city,  and  |);m^infj  to  rest  be- 
yond the  walls  is  greeted  by  a  jiassing  friar.  In  a 
voice  whose  tones  vibrate  through  her  very  soul 
and  shake  her  courage  to  the  heart's  depth  he  ac- 
cuses her  of  fleeing  under  ia\>v  ini|)rc>sions  and 
of  seeking  only  her  own  will.  When  Romola, 
indignant,  demands  his  anthorilv  to  address  her. 
he  answers  that  he  s]ieaks  with  "liie  right  of  a 
messenger,"  ami  that  it  is  the  truth  only  that  com- 
mands her.  'rhi>  monk  who  stood  before  her  had 
nothing  transcendent  in  his  face.  "It  was  strong- 
featured,  and  owed  all  its  retinenuMil  to  liabits  of 
mind  and  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  body."  He 
made  her  feel  that  he  had  a  strong,  impersonal 
interest  in  her.  .^he  felt  drawn  towards  him  in 
reverent  submission  by  hi>-  gaze  in  which  "sim])Ic 
human  fellowship  e.\])ressed  itself  as  a  strongly 
felt  bond."  lie  brought  before  her  with  fearless 
accusatif;n  her  debt  to  Morcnce.  her  debt  to  Iut 
state  in  life.  Mis  words  suggested  to  her  mind 
the  "strength  there  might  be  in  sulimission." 

It  is  in  this  conversation  that  deorgc  b.liot  has 
Savonarola  express  the  aim.  the  very  golden  cross 
towards  which  the  religious  orders,  —  and  of 
course  hi-  Dominican  ( )rder, — were  laboring. 
"The  servants  of  ( iod  are  struggling  after  a  law 
')f  justice,  jjeacc  and  charity  that  the  hundred 
thousand  citizens  among  whom  you  were  born 
may  he  governed  righteously."  And  of  individ- 
ual gof)d  he  says:  "It  is  not  a  thing  of  choice; 
it  is  a  river  that  flows  from  the  foot  of  the  In- 
visible Throne,  anrl  flows  by  the  ])atli  of  obedi- 
ence." In  hf)W  sublime  a  maimer  docs  be  de- 
clare that  the  perfect  good  for  bis  people  and  his 
beloverl  I'Morence  should  procc'ed  from  perfect 
r)l)edience!  In  judging  his  later  life  the  auth<ir 
calls  the  problem  of  wheri'  tlie  sacredness  of 
oliedience  ends  and  where  rebellion  begins,  "ball' 
the  tragedy  of  his  life."  "Mis  was  tlu'  battle  of  a 
mind  jjossesseil  by  a  never  silent  hunger  after 
purity  and  simplicity  yet  caught  in  a  tangle  of 
aesthetic  demands,  false  ideas,  and  dififictdt  out- 
ward conditions,  that  made  sim|)licity  in)|)ossible," 
says  the  author  of  Nuiimhi. 

I'analicism  showed  itself  in  his  denunciation  of 
the  vice  and  political  corruption  of  bloreiice.  1  be 
political  intlnence  be  gained  tbrongli  bis  success- 
ful negotiations  with  the  I  rench  l<ing,  through 
his  jjersonal  magnetism,  and  his  fearless,  soul- 
stirring  serniftus  to  the  masses  of  the  |)eople, 
gave  him  the  power  to  set  up  the  Dominican  doc- 


trines, ]X)litical  and  social,  as  embodied  in  the 
new  Theocratic  Democracy, — in  which  Christ  was 
made  the  "King  of  Florence."  .\lthough  Savon- 
arola did  not  take  a  direct  position  of  control  over 
civil  and  political  afTairs,  still  his  word  from  the 
pulpit  was  law  in  the  new  order  of  things.  The 
extreme  manner  in  which  his  severe  moral  stand- 
ards were  carried  throughout  the  practical  life  of 
the  gay,  pleasure-loving  Florentines  is  told  with 
some  humour  and  a  little  underlying  ])athos  in 
the  scene  of  the  "grey"  carnival.  The  bargain- 
ing IJratti  Fervavecchi  comjilains :  "1  get  no 
])rofit,  but  what  with  the  famine  and  the  new 
religion  all  other  merchandise  is  gone  down."  The 
angelic  and  somewhat  im])ish  choir  boys  have 
much  serious  sport,  for  instead  of  throwing" 
stones,  thev  stri])  from  morall\'  defenseless  vic- 
tims, trinkets,  jewels,  and  all  instruments  of  lux- 
urv  and  vice,  saying,  "They  (the  jewels)  are  too 
heavy  for  you.  tliev  are  heavier  than  a  millstone, 
and  are  weighting  \T)u  for  perdition!"  .And  when 
poor  Madame  r)rigida  is  deprived  of  all  her  falsi- 
ties, she  is  accosted  by  the  gutteral  tones  of 
liratti,  who  is  selling  crucifixes,  "()nly  fom-  ([uat- 
trini.  Madonna,  blessing  and  all!  lUiy  it,  you'll 
iind  a  comfort  in  it,  now  your  wig's  gone,''  and 
the  "Madoiuia"  regarding  her  shorn  head  mourn- 
fully replies,  "It  doesn't  matter  about  being  old 
if  one's  a  I'iaguone." 

.\lthough  the  bonfire  of  the  "vanities"  emblaz- 
oned the  skies,  the  position  of  .Savonarola's  gov- 
ernment was  far  from  seciu-e.  I'"oretelliug  the 
downfall  of  the  Dominican  |)ower,  the  lo(|uacious 
•Macchiavelli  sa\s  that  Savonarola  will  have  the 
hatred  of  the  ("hnrcb  for  exposing  its  interior  cor- 
ru])tion.  the  hatred  of  the  nobility  for  opposing 
it,  and  tinally,  the  encomi)assing  bate  of  the  com- 
mon ])eople  for  disappointing  them.  There  were 
manv  citizens  from  all  classes  who  said  b'lorence 
should  join  the  league  and  make  common  cause 
with  the  great  Italian  slates.  I'ut  the  impas- 
sioned reformer  saw  onl\  the  cr\ing  need  for 
universal  moral  regeneration,  with  l''lorence.  his 
cherished  citv  as  a  starting  ])oint.  and  with  tlie 
l''reneh  king.  Italy's  enemy,  as  the  scourge  of 
nations.  Me  ])reache<l  with  increasing  violence 
anil  recklessness  against  "the  immortality  of  .Alex- 
ander \  II  and  the  i-orrnj)lion  of  the  C'uria."  .\1- 
though  commanded  in  holy  obedience  to  keep 
silence  mitil  he  should  vindicate  his  j)rophecies 
and  denunciations  in  Rome,  he  contimied  i)rcach- 
iiig  "to  infuse  needed  faith  and  patience."  Romola 
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Sfckinj^'  spii'itual  pracc  is  depressed  i)y  "weaii- 
soint"  visions"  and  vas;no  allegories.  Tlu"  i)opnlar 
I'xcitonient  was  ra])idly  increasing  and  schism 
threatened,  "lie  knew,"  says  (ieorge  I'lliot,  "that 
e.xcomnmnication  was  imminent  and  he  Iiad 
reached  the  point  of  defying  it.  lie  held  up  the 
condition  of  the  Gnirch  in  tlie  terrihle  mirroring 
of  his  unflinching  siieech,  which  called  things  hy 
their  right  names  and  dealt  in  no  jinlite  para- 
phrases." With  opposition  his  ])reaching  took  on 
the  aspect  of  ■■i)ersonal  exasperation"  as  well  as 
"indignant  zeal." 

With  Savonarola's  excommunication  came  the 
plague  of  14*)/  and  the  lessening  of  public  vener- 
atit)n  and  trust  in  him.  His  lowering  of  ideals,  or 
rather  the  making  them  the  cause  of  his  party  is 
shown  by  the  author  in  Savonarola's  last  conver- 
sation with  Romola  when  he  says:  "The  cause 
of  my  party  is  the  cause  of  God's  kingdom."  Sav- 
(jnarnla  declared  the  excommunication  invalid, 
saying:  "A  wicked,  unbelieving  Pope  who  has 
gained  the  pontifical  chair  bv  bribery  is  not 
Christ's  \'icar."  lUit  the  universal  Catholic  faitii 
in  the  infallible  authority  of  morals  and  dogma 
remained,  an  1  only  hastened  the  downfall  of 
Savonarola.  In  vain  did  his  flaming  spirit  cry  out 
in  the  Benediction  given  by  his  morally  bound 
hands:  "Lord,  if  T  have  not  wrought  in  sincer- 
ity of  soul,  if  my  word  cometh  not  from  Thee, 
strike  me  in  this  moment  with  Thy  thunder  and 
with  the  fires  of  Thy  wrath  enclose  me."  The 
Church's  stigma  of  disapproval  was  upon  him  and 


his  srul  was  weighed  down  the  maiKudes  <if  e.x- 
comnnmicatii in.  The  thought  of  personal  suffer- 
ing and  of  self  entered  into  the  mind  that  had 
once  existed  only  for  (iod  and  His  cause  in  I'Mor- 
ence.  His  delicate,  sensitive  mind  recoiled  from 
the  thought  of  trials  by  fire;  and  torture  only 
made  him  sway  to  and  fro  froiu  recantation  to 
the  avowing  of  the  cause  for  which  he  died,  "the 
furthering  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth."  (ieorge 
Kliot  dwells  on  the  disillusionment  and  shaking 
of  those  people's  faith  who  had  venerated,  eager- 
ly followed,  and  jiassionately  loved  him.  How- 
ever true  this  might  have  been,  the  facts  of  his 
ardent,  self-sacrificing  life  remain;  nothing  can 
alter  the  sublime  beauty  of  his  original  ideals  and 
the  nobility  and  grandeur  of  his  true  nature.  Con- 
tu  calls  him  "a  man  of  faith, — superstition,  of 
genius  abounding  in  charity."  "He  was  no  apos- 
tle of  reform  as  understood  bv  Luther,"  savs  I\Ir. 
Symonds  in  his  History  of  the  Renaissance  ; 
and  again  :  "It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  doubt  the 
institutions  of  his  Church  or  to  question  her  au- 
thority," declares  Mrs.  Oliphant  in  her  Makiui:; 
of  Florence. 

Personal  love  and  veneration  for  his  memory 
are  exemplified  by  George  Eliot  in  the  devoted 
commemoratory  exercises  of  the  Romola  to 
whom,  as  to  many  thousands  of  other  Florentines, 
he  had  brought  in  the  hour  of  greatest  need  the 
knowledge  of  that  Divine  Assistance  for  which 
her  darkened  soul  had  felt  the  insatiable  need  all 
the  days  of  her  "jiaganized"  youth. 


EVEN  AS  HE 
(Christ  was  sad:  for  He  loved  the  young  man) 
Stklla  Scott,  '22. 


u 


.VSEEIXG,  he  turned  from  Thee 
To  what  hand  could  hold. 

Thinking  to  find  soul-ease, 
In  toucli  of  gold. 


My  childlike  love,  so  hurt  The  dreams  of  crowding  years 

At  pain  in  Thy  sweet  face.  That  youthful  flames  have  dimmed  somehow. 

Marvelled  that  one  could  count  the  cost.  Until  that  story  once  so  dear. 

To  gain  Thy  love,  Thy  grace.  In  me,  no  thrill  awakens  now. 

But,  dearest  Lortl,  do  not  allow 

That  my  poor  heart  be  barred  to  Thee, 
That  Thou  shouldst  turn  away  in  pain. 

Thy  thirst  for  love  unquenched  by  me. 
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A  SONG  OF  EASTER. 
Margaret  Aibre^.  '22. 

A>  the  purple  mists  of  morning 
Slowly  fade  like  wraiths  from  si^ht, 
\n'l  the  dawn  with  rosy  lingers 

Draws  the  curtain  of  the  night; 
Silent  on  their  lov  ing  mission. 

The  three  Marys  swiftly  fare, 
All  intent  upon  performing 

One  last  act  of  tender  care. 
"Rejoice!  Thy  Ixjrd  is  risen  I" 
What  means  the  joyful  cry'' 
"Rejoice!  for  Christ  has  coiK|ueied 

.And  sin  and  terror  fly!" 
So  spoke  the  shining  messenger. 

"Rejoice!  .Again,  1  say! 
.And  till  the  world  with  gladness 

On  this  first  Easter  Day! 
(jo  forth  with  tiiese  sweet  tidings 

To  cheer  the  sad  of  heart  I" 
For  Calvary  and  Easter  Day — 
Earth's  saddest  day  and  ghuldest  day, — 
Were  just  one  day  apart  I 


i)R.\.M.\ric  .\RT  i.\  Till".  .mi:r(  ii.\.\  r 

OF  \  E.XICK. 


h'KA.NCKS  Kknnijiiv,  '22. 

B\-A-(  )K1C  coiKsidering  the  dramatic  art  in  "'Vhv 
.Mcrcliant  of  \  cnici-,""  the  i)riiiiar\  re(niiNi|{' 
w  ill  he  t<i  find  the  real  nuaninj;  of  the  term 
dramatic  art.  Some  one  has  defined  it  as  heiuf^ 
tlie  art  and  science  of  e.\i)ressing  thoughts  arli-ti- 
cally  llirough  voice  and  hody  actions.  .\  work  of 
art,  to  be  deserving  of  the  name,  nnist  he  mural, 
proportionable  and  true  to  naliirc  "The 
Merch  ant  o|  \  en  ice  measurt'^  Iii  the  true 
standard  of  art  for  the  poet  represented  men  a-~ 
lie  had  seen  them,  neither  ri'])ealing  nor  ignoring 
the  f)ld  law  of  luiman  nalme. 

lo  ^ee  the  real  dramatic  art  in  this  |)la\.  neme- 
sis in  the  case  of  the  jew  must  he  considered, - 
nemesis  being  one  of  the  simi)lest  and  most  imi- 
\cr>al  of  dramatic  niotives.  .X'emi'sis  is  retribu- 
tion as  it  appears  in  the  world  cf  ari.  ;inil  no 
dramatic  etiecl  is  more  inllnential  in  nidileiii 
drama  than  that  uiiich  em|)hasizes  the  |)rinciple 
that  a  man  will  Ite  ])aid  according  to  his  due.  In 
reality,  a  double  nemesis  occurs  in  the  stor\  of 
the  leu,  that  of  ,Shyl(Kk  himself  and  that  of  his 
victim,  ,\nlonio,  each  distinct  in  itself,  \  et  de- 
pendent on  the  (!ther.  Tlie  supreme  contidence 
of  Antonio  receives  its  nemesis  in  his  snprenu' 
hiuniliation  at  the  hands  of  the  jew  and  this 
humiliation  is  in  return  the  crime  which  brings 
rrtribntion  to  .Shylock.    The  usurer's  |)nnishment 


is  felt  to  be  ])reordained  and  iiis  own  jwlicy  of 

"an  eye  for  eye"  is  the  one  by  whicii  justice  is 

meted  out  to  him.    He  would  exact  the  bond  to 

the  letter  of  the  law  . 

"The  pound  of  llesh  which  1  demand  of  Inin 
Is  dearly  Ixnight  'tis  mine  and  I  will  have  it." 

and  til  the  letter  is  he  punished,  for  when  the 
wheels  of  fate  tmns  again,  he  finds  himself  and 
all  he  |)ossesses  at  the  mercv  of  his  enemy,  i  lav- 
ing rendered  no  mercy,  his  pitiable  cry  is 
"I  am  content."  Xemesis  in  the  case  of  .\n- 
tonio  is  more  unexpected  since  the  Merchant  is  a 
genercuis,  kindhearted  man,  large  and  liberal  in 
spirit,  loving  freely  and  hating  frankly.  lUit  An- 
tonio is  too  self-sufficient,  too  seciu-e  in  ])rosper- 
it\-,  hence  his  great  lunniliatiou  is  the  more  keen- 
ly felt. 

In  the  casket  story  is  an  entirely  different  kind 
of  dramatic  ability.  Here  is  afforded  the  oppor- 
timity  of  an  idealization  v.{  the  most  common 
liroblem  in  daily  experience,  the  problem  of  judg- 
ment by  api)earances.  This  method  of  practical 
life  is  satisfied  in  all  conditions  in  the  casket  story, 
where  the  outcomt'  of  an  all  ini|)nrtant  c|uestion 
seems  to  rest  mi  chance.  The  character  of  the 
tliri'e  suitors  is  cleverly  jxirtrayed  bv  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  metal  inscrii)tioiis.  IJassanio 
alone  shows  enough  love  and  honor  "to  give  and 
hazard  all  he  hath." 

'I  he  avoidance  of  difficulties  in  a  storv  is  an 
element  obvious  in  any  artistic  handling,  but  the 
weaving  logellier  of  tales  is  a  more  important 
branch  of  art.  The  monstrosity  of  the  jew's  char- 
acter repels,  but  repulsiveness  is  i)artlv  forgotten 
when  sympalhx  is  engaged  and  pity  moved  at  his 
being  si)urned  by  the  ( ientiles  :  and  again  w  hen  his 
si)irit  is  broken  and  fate  is  against  him.  I  lis 
absurd  method  of  usury  is  exiilained  bv  .\ntoiiio's 
not  uudersianding  the  principle  that  "money 
makes  uioiu'v."  In  the  trial  scene  .Shvlock  and 
■  \nloui(),  I'nrlia  and  I'assam'o,  Xerissa  and 
'■raliaui'  all  uiei'l,  llius  bringing  the  main  char- 
acters together  and  making  our  varied  interests 
bleml  inln  one.  .So  ;iyv  the  stories  connected,  feel- 
ing for  and  against  each  actor  expressed  and  diffi- 
culties made  natural. 

Another  tealure  worthy  of  note  is  the  union  of 
the  light  and  serious  story,  the  combination  of 
gloom  and  brightness.  This  uiingtiiig  of  the  grand 
and  gay  lends  huuian  interest  to  the  tale  and 
works  up  to  an  effective  liajjpy  climax,  giving  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished if  each  story  w  ere  taken  iudividuallv . 
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Tl  IK  IJI'IC-GIVKR. 
Ci.AKA  SkLecuk,  '21. 

LAST  night,  where  the  moonlight  just  lingers 
.\hove  the  old  path  to  the  wood, — 
I  >;iw  how  the  delicate  lingers 
Of  raindrn])s  made  all  clean  and  good; 

When  they  tonched  the  trees'  grim  twisted  liranches, 

'1  he  gTdund  that  was  sodden  and  l);ire. 
When  they  poured  down  the  gold  avalanches 

Of  nuHinheams, — wee  hnds  \entured  there. 


TIIK  COXOUEROR:  PRIDE  OR  PREJUDICE' 
Nrn.LiE  Lee  Holt,  '21. 


< '  1 T  is  a  trttth  tiniversally  acknowle(ls.;e(l  that  a 
I  single  man  in  possession  of  a  good  fortnne 
must  be  in  want  of  a  wife."  A  wise  state- 
ment, made  bv  one  of  the  wisest  of  novelists! 
It  is  thus  sim]:ily  that  Jane  Austen  begins  her  most 
s])ontaneonsly  vivacious  novel  nf  manners.  ISe- 
hind  the  extremel\-  delicate  and  whimsical  irony 
of  that  introductory  sentence  lurks  tlie  ke\n<>le 
to  "Pride  and  Prejudice."  It  is  one  of  shrewd 
seriousness  revealed  in  high  sjiirits  by  an  excep- 
tionally clear  intellect.  It  also  reflects  the  au- 
thor's own  nature,  blending  exhibitions  of  her  re- 
fined wit  and  artistically  true  delineation  of  char- 
acter with  the  definite  self-portraiture  of  a  richly 
charming  tem])erament.  It  is  original.  It  is  im- 
aginative. 

While  Jane  .Austen's  predecessors  were  enter- 
tainingly wise  and  realistic,  they  lacked  the  im- 
agination to  see  their  novels  as  wholes,  and  to 
follow  this  conce])tion.  This  gift  of  imagination 
was  one  of  Miss  .Austen's  superior  (|ualities.  She 
recognized  a  need  for  its  develo])ment.  She 
obeyed  its  demands,  calling  it  a  necessary  step 
toward  perfection.  .\s  a  result,  she  sacrificed 
much  of  what  was  wanderingh-  romantic.  She 
became  scru])ulous,  ])Ut  not  cowardly. 

"Pride  and  Prejudice"  illustrates  this  idea  of 
artistic  ])erfection,  but  it  shows  nothing  of  the 
so])histication  which  generally  accompanies  de- 
liberate ])lcinning.  It  jxissesses  all  the  merry 
spirit  and  Itumorous  gtisto  that  spring  from  the 
invention  of  ctudous  amusement,  h'or,  al)ove  all 
cdsc,  lane  Atisten  annised  herself,  and  conse- 
((uenlly,  her  readers. 

Iler  material  is  nothing  UKjre  innisual  than  the 


manners  of  her  own  English  society.  She  clung 
to  the  traditions  of  realism  in  that  she  copied  ex- 
actly, but  sim]dy.  However,  her  simplicity  arises 
from  a  ])owerful  imagination  guided  by  a  power- 
fid  intellect.  Rut  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  is  mere- 
ly sim])le  on  the  surface.  It  reveals  common 
sense,  rich  judgment,  and  profound,  understand- 
ing insight.  Its  theme  is,  of  course,  manners; 
its  structure  hinges  on  the  pride  of  Darcv  and 
tlie  prejudice  of  Elizabeth.  In  short,  the  storv 
is  entirely  built  on  the  inevitable  contest  between 
his  ])ride  and  her  prejudice.  The  building  is 
natural. 

Although  Elizabeth  says  that  her  motive  for 
acting-  through  the  whole  weaving  of  the  plot 
was  prejudice — absurd  "blind  partial  prejudice," 
it  must  have  been  aroused  by  the  very  thing  she 
foiunl  most  al)ominable  in  Mr.  Darcy.  His 
neglect  froze  her  tolerance  of  him  to  the  limits 
of  uncordiality.  Throughout  the  development  of 
the  story,  she  is  constantly  mentioning  his  pride 
and  his  prejudice,  while  she  believes  herself  free 
from  both.  She  sees  her  own  faults  in  Darcy 
and  gives  him  advice  she  should  have  turned  to 
herself-  "it  is  ])articularly  incumbent  on  those 
who  never  change  their  o]Mnion  to  be  secure  of 
judging  properly  at  first." 

Elizabeth  had  judged  hastily,  rashly.  ITer 
dee|)  dislike  for  him  had  taken  root  uncautionsly. 
With  an  immovable  disapprobation,  she  coldly 
disected  his  manners  and  exposed,  not  without 
satisfaction,  his  arrogance,  conceit,  and  selfish 
disdain  of  the  feelings  of  others. 

Although  her  ])rejudice  was  unforgiving,  and 
her  resentment,  tmappeasable  ;  neither  was  with- 
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(Hit  reasonable  iiii))etiis.  Mr.  liiiigley,  who  luiil 
introduced  Mr.  Darcy  to  the  society  of  Xetlier- 
field  Park,  gained  by  comparison  witli  his  guest, 
wliile  tile  latter  unmistakably  lost.  Their  two 
(lepcsitions  were  ])ositive  contra-ts.  Mr.  llingley 
po.ssessed  a  delightful  easiness,  an  assuring  ()i)en- 
ness.  and  docilit\  of  tem})er  that  made  everyone 
satisfied  with  hini.  hnrthermore,  it  made  him 
(|uite  -atisfied  with  hini'-elf.  On  tlie  otlier  hand. 
Mr.  Darcv  gave  the  im])ression  of  dissatisfaction 
not  only  with  iiimself,  but  with  the  world  in  gen- 
eral. .Mthough  his  manners  were  faultlessly  and 
truly  well-bred,  they  were  inviting  in  Ud  res])ecl. 
His  a])])earance  wholly  lacked  animation  ;ind  a 
fastidious  reserve  bcnmded  his  clever,  in  fact,  su- 
perior, intellect  with  haughtiness.  Nevertheless, 
justice  demanded  this  from  Mr.  W'ickham.  "Mr. 
Darcy  can  please  when  he  chooses,  l  ie  does  not 
want  abilities  *  *  *  Among  those  who  are  at  all 
his  equals  in  conse(|uence,  he  is  a  very  different 
man  from  what  he  is  to  the  less  prosperous,  llis 
pride  never  deserts  him  :  but  w  ith  the  rich  he  is 
liberal  minded,  just,  sincere,  rational,  honorable, 
and,  ])erhai)s.  agreeable,  allowing  -(inulhing  for 
fortune  and  figure." 

The  very  ]}ersonaIities  of  .Mr.  Darcy  and  h.liza- 
beth  established  the  l)lot  of  their  story,  .\gainst 
his  fastidious  reserve  was  opposed  her  daring  im- 
|)ertinence ;  against  his  dignity,  her  animation; 
against  his  j)ri>nd  manner,  her  irresislalilc  brilli- 
ancy. He  was  unsocial ;  she  tried  to  be  so  toward 
him.  Yet,  unaware  of  it,  she  had  attracte(l 
Darcv,  bad  charmed  him,  and  had  made  him  love 
Ikt  des]x-rately  even  against  his  uwn  will  and 
reason. 

.So  were  llicir  relations  when  Dariy  suddenly 
asked  Klizabeth  to  be  his  bride,  lie  knew  that 
she  had  never  solicited  even  his  good  opinion, 
nnich  less  his  love.  I'.nt  .illbongb  he  sjjoke  ol 
his  apprehension  and  anxiety,  he  addressed  her 
with  a  countenance  of  real  security.  Then,  with 
a  liaugluiness  that  was  all  insolence  ami  pride, 
he  mimitely  exjdained  his  own  condescension  in 
making  the  ofTer.  At  first  Elizabeth  could  only 
have  been  astonished.  "She  stared,  cohered, 
doubted,  and  was  silent."  Hut  his  elociuence  f)n 
the  subject  of  his  pride  and  condescension  was 
equal  to  his  elocjuence  on  the  subject  of  his  ten- 
derness. Jfer  utter  dislike  for  him  made  im])os- 
sible  any  compassion  civility  demanded.  After  a 
dreadful  pause  she  made  little  endeavor  to  re- 


strain her  anger.  It  fonnd  .Mr.  Darcy  more  sur- 
])rised  than  resentful. 

In  that  instant.  Elizabeth's  prejudice  humbled 
Mr.  Darcy 's  pride,  although  he  did  not  recognize 
the  change  until  after  he  had  written  to  Eliza- 
beth. h"or  a  while  he  was  not  remnrseful  be- 
cause (if  his  manner  of  address.  A  temjier  be 
had  never  learned  to  control  responded  to  her 
cruel  rejection.  W  hen  she  bitterly  accused  biiu 
of  ungentleiuanly  behavior,  she  found  him  un- 
arnieil,  A  virtuous  yet  mightil)'  ])roud  abhor- 
rence of  disguise  had  refused  to  conceal  his 
struggles,  had  forced  him  to  admit  that  his  un- 
(jualified  love  was  in  s])ite  of  his  reason,  not-be- 
cause  of  it.  (iler  family's  manners  naturally 
aroused  just  feelings  of  rei)ulsion.)  But  her  re- 
jection had  shown  him  that  his  conceited  ])reten- 
timis  were  insnfticient  to  please  a  worthy  woman. 

.Much  more  gradually,  however,  did  Mr.  Dar- 
cy's  pride,  now  a  deserved  self-respect,  break 
through  the  walls  of  hdizabeth's  prejudice. 
Womanlike,  she  was  pleased  because  she  had  un- 
consciously inspired  a  strong  affection,  .\fter  he 
had  ex])lained  his  motive  in  separating  jane  and 
.\lr.  I'ingley,  and  after  he  had  told  her  about  Mr. 
W'ickliaiu,  her  feelings  toward  him  changed 
greatly.  She  was  humiliated  because  her  own 
v.'uiily  bad  been  gratified  by  a  useless  trust  in  Mr. 
W'ickham.  .She  realized  that  her  pride  in  her 
valued  abilities  of  discernment  had  courted  ])re- 
possession,  driven  reason  away,  and  so,  built  up 
her  ]HX'judice.  She  had  never  known  her  own 
mind.  .Vfter  he  |)roved  his  lasting  love  for  her 
b\  aiding  Mr.  Wickham  and  Eydia.  she,  too,  was 
Immbled,  grieved,  repentatit,  and  ashamed.  Then 
she  aihiiitted  first  to  herself  and  later  to  Mr.  Dar- 
cy, that  respect  for  his  valuable  (jualities,  and 
gratitude  for  his  jealous  esteem  had  forced  her 
to  contradict  what  she  had  once  said:  "Stupid 
men  arc  the  onl\'  ones  worth  knowing,  after  all." 


TEARS. 
Riisii.i.A  Kkamkw,  '22. 

F()K    cxery    tc.ir    llial  glistens 
In  l)al)y's  eyt's  of  hrovvii, 
I  see  a  smile  a-lurking 
Behind  his  little  frown. 

I'.'en  as  die  dew  that  trcnihles 
On  every  flow'r  and  thorn. 

Is  hnl  a  teardrop  hiding 
A  smile,  that  'waits  tiie  morn. 


SPRING. 


JoSKl'H  INK  RVAN,  '21. 

PROS'l'-vvliito,  (law II -pink — 
Just  ail  Apple  Tree ; 
N'et  from  every  blossomed  bough 
Angels  smile  at  me ! 


THK  DAX'CER 

MarII.I.A  ("iRKKN'K,  '20. 

APRIL,  merging  from  the  water, 
Danced  with  rythmic,  spritely, 
Whirling  motions  through  the  fields  and 
Gardens  sprinkling  lightly, 

Everywhere  the  raindro|)s  from  her 
Dripping  gown.    Swift  darting. 

Chased  by  sunbeams,  caught  by  rainbows, 
April  smiles  at  parting. 


THE  VIOLETS. 
Madf.e  Carky,  '21. 

THE  angels  with  the  falling  dew 
Dropped  cloudlets  from  an  evening  sky 
That  wafted  where  the  soft  winds  blew. 
O'er  hill  and  vale  the  pieces  flew — 
To  violets  changed,  by  brookside  grew. 

.And  still  they  nod  as  winds  pass  by. 
Since  angels  with  the  falling  dew- 
Dropped  cloudlets  from  an  evening  sky. 


TO  THE  RLI'ERIRD 


SPRING. 


Y 


Marion  Rkmi'F.. 

OUR  soft  blue  feathers  liU  with  joy 

The  artist,  seeking  fame  through  yon. 
And  poets,  too,  their  arts  employ 

To  tell  your  charms,  which  count  not  few. 

Your  pretty  song  has  cheered  the  hearts 
Of  all  who  heed  your  call,  so  lift 

The  sunless  curtain  far  apart 
And  let  in  Happiness — your  gift. 


l.oKRTTA  Vauc;hey,  '22. 

E  welcome  Thee,  O  Lady  Spring, 
Maid  of  the  sunshine  hair. 

We  greet  thy  coming  joyfully. 
Season  of  seasons  fair. 

To  honor  Thee,  kind-hearted  guest. 
The  world  in  beauty's  born. 

.After  the  night  of  winter,  thou'rt 
A  glorious  Easter  Morn. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  APRIL. 

Charlotte  Voss,  '20. 

DLFi-ASE  open  your  heavens,  kind  .\pril, 
hVom  earth  wash  away  every  stain  ; 
The  hionth  of  Our  Lady  is  coming 
.And  we  would  her  sweet  favor  gain! 


14_' 
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TllK  RL'XAW  \V. 
Gkrtri'dk  Grkknt.  '21 

AI'KIL.  April,  sweetly  dreaininp; 
(iolden  dreams  in  silver  days. 
Lovely  breezes  'round  iIuh-  ]ilayin,t;. 

Tnnilile   throiiijih    d.iwn's    siiining  ways. 

Xpril,    \i)ril.  -.wiftly  fleeting, 

l.angliinK        the  tinglint;  rain. 
Meadows,  nooks  all  yellow  gleaniing. 
Call  and  cling  to  you  in  \  ain. 


rill".  i'.\.ssL\(<  oi'  Till-:  I'.swi !!()-(■( )s.\iir  riRci.i':. 

Jn>i  I'Mi .si;  R^■.\.\.  '21. 


IF  you  iiave  never  lieard  of  the  I 's\ cliio-Cosniic 
Circle  I  am  not  surprised,  for  it  was  indeed 
most  exclusive,  and  also  sliorl-lived.  the  span 
of  its  existence  measuring  less  than  six  months, 
ihe  name,  I 's\  cliio-Cosmic,  was  significant  of 
the  high  ])urj)ose  of  the  organization,  which,  as 
^et  forth  by  ihc  erudite  president,  .\ugustus 
Jones,  was  "to  provide  an  atmosi)lu  re  i)ernu'ated 
with  intellectuality  wherein  those  rare  s  ills 
whose  Cosmos  was  essentially  ])sychic  niit^ht  Hnd 
a  refuge  from  the  vulgar  hedonism  of  the  rahhle; 
and  strive  for  a  more  perfect  tmderstanding  of 
their  ])hysical  evolution  while  their  spirits  hasked 
in  the  light  wiiicli  emanated  from  the  sacred  writ- 
ings of  I'lato,  Schopenhauer  and  C  harles  Dar- 
win." Sixteen  "rare  souls"  had  been  basking  thus 
for  a  little  over  five  months  when,  in  all  the  glory 
of  white  side  whiskers  and  ])ince-nez  with  a  dan- 
gling black  cord  the  learned  countenanci'  of  I 'ro- 
fessor  .\rlhm-  Cregory  Mullen  was  l)la/.oned 
forth  in  the  newsjjapers.  .Accompanying  these 
portraits  were  vivid  and  enthusiastic  accounts  of 
his  recent  .sojourn  among  the  l"".skimos  for  the 
l)nrpose  of  "investigating  primitive  |)sychological 
c<jn(litions."  {-"or  over  a  year  the  Professor  had 
been  exposing  his  scantily  padded  organism  to 
the  inclemencies  of  (jreenland,  and  now,  armed 
with  a  meek  secretary  and  a  trunk  ful  of  notes, 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  cpiiet  elegance  of  a 
Plains  Hotel  suite.  .According  to  the  "Evening 
Courier"  Pntfessor  Mullen  was  "crystalizing  a 
new  and  wonderful  theory  of  Metaphysical  Invo- 
lution in  a  masterly  work  soon  to  aijjxar  under 
the  title  of  "The  .Xcqnisition,  Involution  and  (  ul- 
mination  of  the  Psychic  (Jrganism  of  the  (jenus 


I  1  uman( irum' !"  jnsi  Imw  one  lone  little  volume 
was  going  to  struggle  along  under  tlie  op])ressive 
weight  of  such  a  title  the  Courier  did  not  state; 
neither  did  it  throw  any  light  on  exactly  what 
" M ela])li\sical  I'.vohuion"  was.  lUu  let  that  ])ass, 
such  things  are  immaterial. 

While  the  intellectuals  of  Ocean  City  waited 
with  bated  breath,  so  to  speak,  for  the  appear- 
ance of  tile  m  ister|)iece,  there  was  generated  in 
the  surcharged  atmosphere  of  the  Psychio-Cosmic 
Circle  an  idea  of  the  first  magnitude.  l"or  this, 
credit  must  be  given  to  .Miss  Marianabelle  Mc- 
(  li.sky,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  society,  who 
was  a  rather  remarkable  young  lady  in  many 
wa\s,  combining  as  she  did,  red  hair,  shell-rim- 
med s])('Clacles  and  I'luster  I'.rown  collars  so  as 
to  |)roduce  a  general  effect  of  vast  erudition. 
Aghast  at  lu'r  presuiii])lioii,  and  scarcely  daring 
to  express  their  delighted  hopes,  Marianabelle's 
fellow  Psvchio-C"<:smics  listened  to  and  a])proved 
of  her  plan  to  iiuilt'  IVfifessor  .Arthur  ( Iregory 
.Mullen  to  address  the  members  of  the  Circle  on 
aii\  siibjccl  lie  miglu  choose.  Accordingly  the 
ne.Nl  da\  llure  was  consigned  to  the  care  of 
Cncle  Sam  a  square  cream  envelo])e  enclosing  a 
sheet  of  correspondingly  correct  stationery  in- 
scribed in  Mariaiialielle's  best  violet  ink  writing 
with  the  fi illowiiig  gem  : 

.1/v  Ih'iir  rrufcssiir  Mullen: 

It  is  with  tlu'  gri'atest  trepidation  and  an  over- 
wludming  sense  of  in_\'  own  niiw  ortliiness  that  I 
venture  to  a])proacH  such  a  foiintaiii-liead  of  in- 
tellectualil V  as  vourself.  lint  I  am  reassured  by 
the  kiunvledge  that  tlii'  inily  great  ari'  always 
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most  willing  to  give  car  to  those  admirers  who 
hokl  as  sacred  the  very  crumbs  that  fall  from  the 
table  of  greatness.  Conseciuently,  without  more 
ado  1  will  ])resent  my  i)etition.  I  hesitate, — 1 
tremble,  as  the  words  leave  my  pen  1  am  over- 
whelmed with  my  own  audacity,  but  i  cast  my- 
self upon  your  benignitw  ^  on,  no  doubt,  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Phychio- 
Cosmic  Circle,  but  each  and  every  one  of  us,  its 
members,  has  read  with  ecstatic  enjoyment  your 
every  printed  word.  And  now  our  re(|uest, — 
as  I  address  these  w^ords  to  you  I  ask  myself 
"how  can  I  dare"  ?  Yet,  such  is  the  intensity  of 
my  longing  to  hear  from  your  own  sacred  lips 
even  a  few  words  that  I  dare  do  anything.  Be 
assured,  dear  Professor,  that  your  every  word 
A  ill  be  treasured  up  as  a  pearl  of  great  \)rice  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Psychio-Cosmics,  and  do  not  I 
implore  you,  disappoint  us. 

Your's- —  overawed,  —  admiring,  —  pleading, 
— expectant : — 

(MlS.S)    I\lARIANABELr.E  McClOSKY, 

(Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Psychio-Cosmic 
Circle.) 

One  might  live  long  in  Ocean  City  and  yet  nev- 
er set  foot  in  Plum  Alley.  Narrow,  dirty,  paved 
with  cobblestones,  it  wound  a  sinuous  way  from 
an  opening  between  two  shacks  on  a  blind  alley 
down  to  the  evil-smelling  fish  wharves.  Old  din- 
gy buildings,  long  innocent  of  paint,  lined  its 
sides,  and  tucked  in  between  a  Pawn  Shop  and  a 
Chop-Suey  House  was  the  Plain  Hotel.  Built  on 
the  general  architectural  principles  of  a  rabbit 
warren,  it  presented  its  grimy  windows  to  the 
passers-by  with  an  apologetic  air,  as  if  its  dingy 
muslin  curtains  were  worn  flags  of  truce  wdiich 
it  was  tired  of  waving  in  the  face  of  a  frowning 
world.  From  the  weather-beaten  street  door  with 
its  faded  sign  "Rooms  to  Rent.  Cheap,  50c  &  Up", 
rickety  stairs  led  up  to  dim  vistas  of  red- 
carpeted  halls.  Half-lit,  unaired,  odorous  with 
the  ghosts  of  long  departed  boiled  dinners  and 
Monday  washdays,  no  ogre's  cavern  ever  present- 
ed any  more  uninviting  aspect  than  these  passage- 
ways. Scarcely  more  attractive  were  the  tiny, 
ill-ventilated  rooms  which  opened  off  them.  En- 
tering one  of  these  one  would  find  modern  con- 
veniences wliich  consisted  of  electric  light,  sup- 
plied by  one  fiy-s])ecked  globe  suspended  by  a 
knotty  cord  :  and  nmning  water, — that  is,  it  ran 
splashingly,  gurglingly  when  a  lipless  jiitcher  was 
inverted  over  the  Queensware  basin  standing  on 


the  s])avined-legged  dresser.  it  was  to  the 
charms  of  such  a  bcnidoir  that  tiie  llobo  o])ened 
his  drowsy  eyes.  .Some  time  ela))seil  before  he 
could  locate  the  sound  that  had  aroused  him,  but 
finally  the  increasing  vigor  of  the  perturbing 
bangs  upon  the  door  made  him  realize  that  some- 
one desired  admittance.  The  1  lobo  rose  sleep- 
ily, shuffied  across  the  bare  Ijoards  and  opened  the 
door  a  cautious  inch.  Early  morning  visitors  in 
the  Plain  Hotel  were  too  often  of  the  blue  coated, 
silver  starred  race  known  as  "de  cops".  How- 
ever, the  red  chapped  hand  of  the  Hobo's  land- 
lady reassured  him  as  it  was  thrust  through  the 
aperture,  its  bony  fingers  clutching  a  large  creamy 
envelo])e. 

"Letter  f'r  yuh,"  she  said  laconical! v  and  stalk- 
ed down  the  hall,  leaving  the  Hobo  to  close  the 
door  and  take  the  letter  to  the  window  where  he 
rubbed  his  eyes  over  the  address : — 

PROKi;S.SOR  AUTIll  R  CKlic  .oR V  ML'LLEN 
I'LAl.N  HOTKL 
CITY. 

Strangely  enough  the  Hobo  handled  the  en- 
velope awkwardly  and  with  shaking  hands  ; — but 
then  the  Hobo  had  not  received  any  mail  for 
ten  years  and  the  last  letter  had  turned  his  world 
to  ashes  and  dead  sea  fruit  and  changed  him 
overnight  from  a  promising  young  student  to  a 
wanderer.  Now  the  memori'  of  a  faithless  girl's 
selfish  words,  once  seared  upon  his  brain,  came 
over  him  with  a  sudden  sickening  vividness.  But 
the  Hobo  was  no  weakling,  in  an  instant  he  re- 
gained his  composure  and  even  laughed  over  what 
he  thought  must  be  a  joke.  Almost  before  he  had 
finished  the  page  he  realized  that  it  was  no  joke 
but  a  strayed  letter.  .\  close  glance  at  the  en- 
velope showed  that  a  tiny  spiral  of  violet  ink  had 
been  partly  obliterated  by  a  postman's  dirty  hand. 
— a  loss  of  one  letter,  ljut  it  spelt  all  the  dift'er- 
ence  between  the  magnificence  of  the  Plains  Ho- 
tel on  Oceanview  .A.venue  and  the  squalor  of  the 
Plain  Hotel  on  Plum  .\lley.  .V  coincidence  in 
names  had  done  the  rest  and  the  invitation  of  the 
Psychio-Cosmic  Circle  had  found  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  Arthur  Gregory  Mullen.  Hobo,  instead 
of  those  of  Arthur  Gregory  Mullen,  High-Brow. 

Perhaps  for  a  short  space  of  time  the  Hobo 
intended  to  deliver  the  letter  to  its  rightful  own- 
er, but  this  good  intention  lasted  at  most  not  more 
than  three  minutes.  Followed  a  period  of  mi- 
usual  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Hobo.    .\s  the 
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rt'snlt  of  a  surrcjjtitions  \  to  niu'  of  ihc  w  rilini; 
HKinis  of  tlio  I'laiiis  Hotel,.  Miss  .M ariaiiahrllc 
McClosky  received  a  note  of  acceptance  written 
on  the  Hotel's  best  linen-lawn,  naming  an  evening 
a  week  distant  as  tlu-  time  when  I'rofessor  Mul- 
len would  ■"be  hai)])y  to  speak  to  the  Psychio- 
C  osniic  C  ircle  on  a  few  f)f  the  new  theories  con- 
tained in  the  volume  now  being  prepared  for  jnib- 
lication."  A  week  jjassed, — a  week  sweet  witli 
anticipation  for  the  I'sychio-Cosmics  :  full  of  un- 
wonted occupations  for  the  Hobo.  The  ac(|uisi- 
tion  of  .some  "coin"  l)y  the  simple  expedient  of 
|)awning  his  few  unnerevsary  possessions  was  fol- 
Io\\c<l  b)  hours  s])cnl  in  a  jniblic  library  and  oth- 
er liMiu-s  si)enl  in  his  own  room  with  a  stubh\- 
pencil  and  a  three-cent  note  bi)ok  :  and  last  in 
time,  but  not  in  iniixirtance.  a  visit  to  a  renter  of 
clieap  theatrical  costumes  and  evening-  clotlies. 

Heboid  then  the  entrance  of  "Professor  .\rtlnir 
(Iregory  Midlen"  into  the  sacred  circle  of  tlie 
Psychio-Cosmics,  behold  tlie  ecstatic  beaming  of 
President  Augustus  Jones,  tlie  welcoming  smiles 
of  the  spectacled  Marianabelle,  the  radiant  coiui- 
tenances  of  the  fom-teen  other  members.  Near, 
too.  the  whisi)ered  comments  :-  -"  I  sn'l  he  wonder- 
ful— so  much  \oiniger  than  I  thought  from  his 
liicture  -so  distingnisheil  looking-  erudite  ])er- 
fectly  marvellous — He  simply  exudes  refined  in- 
tellectuality!" This  last  being  the  contribution  of 
.Miss  (  lytcnmestra  .Mudd.  a  somewhat  archaic 
maiden  whose  teeth,  it  was  whispered,  were  like 
the  sunnner  stars  in  that  they  came  out  every 
night.  'I  hen  came  a  profound  hush  as  the  Pro- 
fessor, serene  in  his  rented  evening  clothes  and 
false  side  whiskers,  removed  his  notes  from  their 
resting  place  in  his  vest  ])ocket,  and  shattered  the 
breathless  silence  with  the  words: 

"My  dear  friends.  m\  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  I'sycliio-Cosmos.  I  have  decided  to  lay  lu  fon 
you  this  evening  in  as  few  words  as  possible  the 
new  theory  which  is  soon  to  revolutionize  the  en- 
tire world  of  science."  W  ild  apjjlause  interrupt- 
ed him  and  the  feminine  PsychioCosmics  wc])! 
with  ]()\.  The  i'rofessor  shifted  to  a  more  com- 
fortable position  and  cleared  his  throat  before 
beginning. 

"The  soul,  my  friends,  the  i)rinciple  which  ani- 
mates this  poor  clay,  (striking  himself  dramat- 
ically in  the  region  of  the  solar  plexus),  is  not 
tangible.  It  cann^tt  be  located  like  the  core  of  an 
onion,  but  it  is  elusive  like  the  odor  thereof." 
Thus  having  introduced  his  subject  the  Professor 


jiroceeded  to  l;iy  before  the  breathless  sixteen  his 
theory  ol  the  evolution  of  the  soul.  In  words 
l)lucked  from  the  most  unex])k)red  recesses  of 
Webster's  I'nabridged  he  described  the  wander- 
ings of  the  soulless  Kmbryonic  Amoeba  through 
the  ])rimitive  pandemonium  of  the  Cosmos.  I'p 
the  steep  inclines  and  down  into  the  cavernous 
abyj^ses  of  the  evolving  universe  tied  the  unfor- 
tunate Amoeba,  always  urged  on  bv  a  yearning 
tor  a  spirit,  a  soul, — a  jisychic  organism  in  short. 
iMually  the  metamorphosis  of  Chaos  into  Cosmos 
generated  .Soul-l".ssence.  .Soul-I-lssence  was  at 
lirst  volatile,  intangible,  elusive.  ( again  consider 
the  onion.)  Later,  .Soul-l^ssence  became  strong- 
er, resembling  garlic  more  than  onion  now,  and 
came  in  contact  with  the  l""mbryonic  Amoeba  and 
permeated  it.  ( )n  and  on  went  the  now  happy 
.\moeba,  and  after  re])eated  nndtiplication  of 
cells  assumed  more  complex  form  and  after  count- 
less ages  finally  evolved  into  Man!" 

These  were  the  most  salient  points  of  the  the- 
ory which  the  Professor  imfolded  to  his  wor- 
shipping audience.  Mere  words  cannot  do  justice 
to  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  I 's\'chio-Cosmics, 
suffice  to  say  that  after  a  little  wliispered  consul- 
tation the  Professor  was  in\ited  to  be  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  ban(|uet  to  bi'  given  in  a  week's  time 
at  the  Plains  Hotel;  Augustus  Jones  being  ap- 
pointed as  a  committee  of  one  to  make  the  ar- 
rangements. C])on  Mariannabelle  devolved  the 
imp()rtant  duty  of  writing  up  the  meeting  for  the 
Courier,  which  task  she  performed  willinglv  and 
admirably. 

Some  three  da\s  later  while  the  Psychio-Cos- 
mics still  walkeil  in  r(!sy  clouds  of  memory  and 
anticipation,  a  visitor  was  sliowti  into  the  library 
of  Augustus  Jones.  I  le  was  a  liltle  dried  up  man 
whost'  white  side  whiskers  trembt'd  with  indigna- 
tion, i\-sembling  nothing  so  much  as  the  whiskers 
ot  a  rabbit  that  ([iiivers  with  anticipation  on 
scenting  letlnre  in  the  immedialt'  vicinity.  A 
small  while  oblong  of  cardbnard  thrust  forward 
in  the  shrixclled  li.ind  of  the  pugnacious  visitor 
bi )n.'  ihc  name  : 

I'kol  l-.s.soK    \KIIII  N  liRldOin'  mi'i.i.kn! 

In  the  interview  that  followed  all  the  perfi'ly 
of  the  imi)oslor  was  disclosed.  The  real  Profes- 
sor, nev'.r  bavin;-  receive  ,  tlie  mvitation  an,l  cc^n- 
se(|uently  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Psy- 
chio-Cosmic  Circle,  had  been  startled  by  the 
( "oiu'ier's  headline  anncnmcement  : 
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"I'Roi-'KssoR  mi'i.i.I':n  .\i)1)Ri;ssI'S 

I'SVCII  lO-COSM  IC    ClUCl.l".  !" 

( )n  roadiiii^  ihc  column  thus  introilucc  l,  llic 
professorial  iulrllcct  inmu'iliatclv  |)crctMV(.'(l  that 
some  one  had  '"taken  a  lihertw"  lience  his  visit 
to  the  I'resident  ot'  the  Circle,  and  his  disclosure 
ol'  the  deception  practiced  upon  the  j^ullihle  l's\- 
chio-Cosmics.  ()f  the  ensuing'  wrath  of  the  vic- 
tims little  need  be  said  save  that  it  was  entirely 
adeipiate  to  the  heinousness  of  the  crime.  At  an 
indignation  meeting  hastily  called  bv  the  i)er- 
turbed  Augustus  a  counter-plot  was  hatched.  Ac- 
cording to  the  dark  ])ur])ose  of  the  conspirators 
the  day  of  the  ban((uet  came  and  the  Hobo  did 
not  know  that  his  fraud  had  been  discovered. 
Therefore  it  was  a  distinct  shock  to  the  blissfullv 
ignorant  guest  of  honor  when  he  entered  the  ban- 
quet room  and  found  himself  the  object  of  threat- 
ening glances  from  sixteen  angry  Psycliio-Cosmics 
])Ius  the  enraged  Professor  of  "Metaphysical 
Evolution."  The  Hobo  grasped  the  situation 
(|uickly, — so  quickly  in  fact  that  he  cut  short  the 
upbraiding  words  of  Augustus  Jones  before  the 
first  period  was  reached.  Standing  at  ease  in  front 
of  the  door  he  had  just  entered,  the  Hobo  sjioke, 
easily,  fluently  and  composedly. 

"You  are  a  Society  of  Idiots,"  he  began,  "and 
it  is  people  like  you  that  are  doing  irreparable  in- 
jury to  higher  education.  Ten  years  ago  T  was  a 
student  in  one  of  the  finest  universities  in  the 
country,  I  had  a  promising  career  before  me, — 
but  then,  there's  no  need  of  telling  you  the  storv 
of  my  life.  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about  a  man  who 
was,  like  yourselves,  a  pseudo-intellectual.  He 
didn't  have  the  brains  that  (iod  gave  a  lack  Rab- 
bit but  he  wore  soft  collars  and  flowing  ties  and 
he  could  spout  about  the  'Cosmic  urge'  and  the 
EvoUition  of  the  species, — he  even  wrote  odes  to 
the  missing  link  in  blank  verses!  He  wasn't  con- 
tent to  believe  that  the  Lord  made  him  and  gave 
him  a  soul — no,  he  wanted  something  'more  in- 


tellectual.' And  all  the  time  he  talked  lu'  couhhi'l 
have  defined  one  ui  the  big  words  he  used  so 
gliblv  to  save  his  worthless  ni'ck.  I  had  more 
knowledge  of  science  in  my  little  finger  than  he 
had  in  the  entire  skull  full  of  shredded  wheat  he 
carried  for  a  brain,  and  vet  a  woman  turned  me 
down  iov  him.  She  broke  her  ])arents'  heart  by 
marrving  him,  she  ruined  my  life;  I  left  college 
the  day  she  married  him  and  I've  been  a  llobo 
ever  since.  The  man  In  in  the  Insane  Asylum 
now,  his  wife  taki's  in  sewing  to  sup])ort  the  chil- 
dren. 

"When  I  came  here  and  palmed  myself  otif  for 
Professor  Mullen  T  meant  it  merely  as  a  joke, — 
a  little  comeback  at  the  sort  of  l)unk  that  ruined 
m\  life.  lUit  it  is  more  than  a  joke;  I  talked  the 
most  unadulterated  rot  to  )ou,  f  misused  words,  I 
ex])ounde(l  a  theory  so  ridiculous  that  I  could 
hardly  kee])  from  laughing  as  I  talked, — and,  you 
hung  on  mv  every  word!  If  you  were  harmless 
idiots  1  wouldn't  care,  but  you  are  a  real  menace, 
you  are  keeping-  people  away  from  higher  educa- 
tion. Do  \im  think  that  people  who  hear  you 
drivel  about  the  Cosmos  and  the  Embryonic 
.Nmoeba  and  ])rimitive  Chaos  will  ever  want  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  study  the  sciences  you  pre- 
tend to  be  so  familiar  with?  No, — they  are  afraid 
that  they  will  turn  out  to  be  driveling  idots  like 
you,  for  few  of  them  realize  that  it  is  not  educa- 
tion that  is  the  matter  with  vou,  it  is  the  lack  of 
it,  and  the  senseless  apeing  of  a  knowledge  you 
don't  possess,  pseudo-intellectualism !  That  ought 
to  suit  your  ears  since  they  are  so  well  attuned  to 
long  words  that  never  saw  a  dictionary.  Psychio- 

Cosmics  ! — merely  another  way  of  s])elling  d  

fools !" 

.\  ([uick  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door,  steps 
in  the  hall, — and  the  Hobo  was  gone!  And  with 
his  going  the  PsychioCosmic  Circle  died  i)ain- 
lessl\-  and  without  ])rotest,  and  its  soul  was  wafted 
awav  on  the  night  air  which  swallowed  up  the 
I  I  obo. 


TN  APRIL. 
Makcukrite  Cline,  '21. 


A Laughing  little  sunlienni 
Peeped  out  from  'neat'h  a  cloud. 
And  made  a  million  diamonds 
Upon  the  wet  earth's  .shroud. 


l!ut,  vvlien  sweet  nature  w;ikened. 
She  cried, — "What  can  this  mean  : 

Kach  tiny,  glistening  raindrop 

Had  decked  some  tree  witli  green. 
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BEFORl'.  ilic  time  of  Irviiii;.  tlie  i1l•^ultint^ 
qut'stion,  ■■\\'Iio  reads  an  American  book?", 
liad  endured  uitliont  any(;ne  even  attempt- 
ing a  rei)l\.  Irving,  liowever,  (inietlv  answered  in 
his  own  way  by  writing  books  wbicli  ever\boil\ 
read.  W'itli  liis  charm  and  natiirabiess,  lie  re- 
minded Englislimen  of  the  antlior  of  tlic  "Spec- 
tator." hence  be  was  immediateh  cliristened 
"the  American  Adcbson." 

Addison  and  Irving  were  somewhat  alike'  in 
style;  both  wrott-  in  a  smooth,  flowing,  polisheil 
manner.  Too,  Addison  in  his  '".^ir  Roger  de 
Coverley  ]'a])ers"  treats  of  country  life  and  Irv- 
ing in  "Bracebridge  Hall"  shows  that  .Vddison 
has  merely  touched  u])iin.  m  t  exhausti  d.  the  "lit- 
erary IX)Ssibihties  of  comury  life."  However, 
.\ddison  invented  the  modern  essay  by  his 
"Tatler"  and  "Sjjectatfjr."  and  he  wrote  to  cor- 
rect the  little  vanities  and  big  vices  of  his  time: 
while  Irving  invented,  (jr  at  least  developed,  the 
modern  short  story,  and  wrote,  not  for  reform, 
but  for  the  sake  of  literature  itself.  I'.oth  are 
great  and  may  be  fairly  compared.  XiMisoii 
wrote  mainly  on  I'.nglish  themes,  but  Irving  en- 
tered a  wider  lleM.  He  in  rlraxcd  l-jiglish  coun- 
try life  which  he  had  clustK'  (il)ser\cd  :  he  went 
to  Spain  and  iLinid  material  and  literarv  treas- 
ures, forgotten  or  overlooked  1)\  the  .Spaniards 
themselves;  biU  abii\c  ;dl  he  gave  America  a 
legendary  history  ;nid  was.  in  the  words  of 
I  hackeray,  "the  tirst  ambassador  wlnun  the  .\'ew 
World  of  letters  seni  to  the  <  )ld."  \lw;i\s,  he 
was  a  disci:verer  and  km  w  just  Imw  to  tell  in 
the  most  interesting  mannir  possible  what  he 
had  found. 

.\e.\t  came  liryant,  the  high  prii-si  i.f  nalure 
in  .America,  lie  became  known  as  "the  Aiiieri 
can  Wordsworth."  .\lthough  Wordsworth  ami 
liryant  were  both  nature  poets;  though  llus  bulh 
had  a  similar,  innate  retinenunt  and  haniioiu 
with  nature,  we  think  it  hardly  fair  to  coni])are 
the  twf>;  r.ryant  would  suffer  too  grealh  in  cun- 
se(|uence.  He  established  a  standard  nf  pm-trv 
in  -America  aufl  was  the  first  to  cmbodv  a  na- 
tional spirit  in  verse.  He  is  a  true  i)oet.  esjiecial 
ly  to  the  few  who  love  nature  as  he  rlid,  and 
stands  second,  we  can  safelv  affirm,  to  Words- 


worth "in  his  ability  to  express  man's  thought 
and  feeling  in  presence  of  the  niightv  life  of 
nature." 

I'.ngland,  after  reading  Cooper's  tales  of  stir- 
ring adventure,  condescendingly  titled  him  "the 
American  .Scott,"  i^xcept  in  their  aims,  namely, 
"a  rnmantic  and  exaggerated  portrayal  of  the 
heroism"  of  their  respective  countries,  we  con- 
sider ilu'  comparison  rather  forced  or  strained, 
."■^cott's  range  was  nuich  wider  than  that  of 
Cooper,  Moreover,  ( Doper  w  as  the  tirst  .\meri- 
can  tale-bringer,  while  .Scott  had  only  to  walk  in 
a  road  already  i)aved.  llesides,  C'oniier  was  a 
strong,  original  genius  who  believed  in  telling 
his  stor\  in  his  own  way,  whether  cjthers  liked 
it  or  not.  He  was  ever  a  leader,  not  a  follower. 
l'.s])ecially  is  this  true  of  his  sea-tales.  Before 
his  time  the  ocean  was  a  place  of  fear,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  a  place  of  romance.  This 
in  itself  was  no  small  achievemeiU.  .Scott  cre- 
ated a  number  of  enduring  characters;  Cooper 
])roduccd  only  three  or.  at  the  most,  four, — Long 
Tom  Coflin,  the  ])irate;  Harvey  Hirch,  the  |)atri- 
(ilic,  self-sacrificing  .American  soldier;  Xatty 
i''nni])]io,  the  woodsman;  and  Chingachgook.  the 
I  nili.an. 

The  names  thus  given  lo  our  writers  by  the 
I'.nglish  may  be  very  coni|)linientar\-,  but  the  first 
(|ualil\  noticeably  in  our  national  literature  is  its 
originality.  Who  ever  wroti'  a  "Knickerbocker 
History,"  or  a  "Rip  \  an  Winkle",  or  a  tale  like 
"The  .S])y"  or  "'I'lu'  Red  Ro\cr",  or  wlure  else 
cm  w\'  find  a  pnem  like  "A  horesi  Ihnin"'-' 

It  is  true,  as  Irxing  prdxcil,  (hat  mw  American 
books  are  a  i)arl  i  f  the  great  bo(l\  of  b.nglish 
letters,  and  we  shdnM,  therefore,  he  luiited  in 
s])iril  :  hut  Amerii-a  is  a  distinct  coinUr\  .•mil  we 
desire  her  tn  ha\e  ;i  literature  nf  her  own.  .She 
devi-lo|)eil,  in  the  hirst  National  I'eriod,  a  na- 
tional literatni'e;  she  established  Ann'rican  liter- 
ary criticism,  the  short  sto|-\ ,  the  romance  of  the 
sea  and  lln'  wilderness,  ;ind  a  national  poelrw 
.America  had  awalscned  to  a  sense  of  her  tnu' 
worth,  she  nnilerstood  that  she  was  able  to  hold 
her  own  with  other  n.alious  ;md  mi  lunger  neeik'd 
to  depend  on  b.ngland.  I  hus,  too,  she  knew  lu'r 
writers  were  c;ii)able  of  standing  on  their  own 
feet  without  being  sn|)|iorled  In    I'.nglish  titles. 


TO  Mo  riii.K. 


UAL). 


l/iRi.TTA  \'.\r(;iu\,  '22. 

PEARl.S  world  deck  the  throiu-  I'd  make  you. 
Were  I  Queen  of  Fairyland  ; 
Argent  hells  at  morn  woidd  wake  you. 

Lilies  in  an  eltin  hand. 
Sleep  at  e\  e  would  gently  woo  you. 
Zephyrs  sweet  ,.t  your  eommand  : 
Tell  me,  dearest  Mother,  do  you 
\\'ant  to  come  to  h'airyland  ? 


Tm-LM.x  Wentz,  '22. 

TF1E  world  is  full  of  treasured  songs 
.\hout  our  niotliers'  loving  care 
And  sometimes  hout  our  sisters  small. 
With  gold-hrown  eyes  and  hair. 

'llout  naughty  I'oh  who  steals  the  jam, 
And  Jack,  who  fought  at  Venlun  Mill, 

But  won't  someone  please  think  of  l),id, 
Hesides  the  times  he  pays  the  hill? 


TO  MY  FATHER. 
Beatkuk  Ri  a,  '21. 

HOW  shall  1   sing  my  love  for  you? — 
Who  through  the  golden  days 
Of  life  have  hlled  with  joy  anew 

Its  happy,  happy  ways  ! 
So  like  the  pine  that  stands  apart 

And  communes  with  the  stars. 
The  dew  within  the  rose's  heart, 

The  liird  that  heaven's  hars 
Besieges  with  its  song  of  .Spring; — 

So  high,  so  sweet,  to  true 
Your  love; — Yet  1  can  only  sing 
My  father,  1  love  you! 


MY  UXCLE  JOE. 
Doris  Cunningham,  '22. 

Oh'  all  the  people  that  I  know 
Xo  fine  can  heat  niy  L'ncle  Joe  : 
l  ie  plays  and  romps  with  me  although 
He  may  he  tired  and  wish  to  go. 

Xow  Uncle  Joe  is  very  old 
But  never  did  he  learn  to  scfild. 
He  cannot  he  unkind  and  cold. 
His  heart  is  made  of  purest  gold. 


JIM. 

Mar(,l  kkite  Mi  rencv,  '23. 

hioiluT  Jim's  tha  funny  "lil"  "feller," 
My  name  he  can  hardly  say. 
He  ex  en  calls  luy  hlue  dress  "yeller" 
lie  t.dks  mistakes  like  that  all  day. 

There's  loads  of  things  he  doesn't  know 
.\nd  yet  he's  dear  somehow  or  other, 

'Cause  there's  one  thing  he  says  just  so, 
.\nd  this  is  it,  "I  lo\e  you,  'Muver'." 
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.MOODS  Ol-'  OL'K  II()1.IDA^■S. 

J  lie  year  is  not  just  a  cycle  of  nionoii.n-) 
(lays,  of  sniisliine  v.\n\  sun-setlinfis. —  for  which 
we  are  thankful!  I 'sychologically,  at  Ica-t.  it 
resembles  more  the  inuhilation  of  waxes  than  the 
steady  flow  of  an  even  stream.  The  crests  of 
the  waves  are  onr  holidays.  They  stand  out  a- 
the  high  ])laces,  ])oints  of  reckoning;  to  look  for- 
ward tf).  to  l(M)k  hack  npon.  .\nd  these  holidav- 
Iiave  thi-ir  moods,  corresjionchng  with  the  si  ml  of 
man  and  with  the  mooils  of  nature  as  well,  'i'hex 
are.  in  their  atmo--i)l'.ere  and  feeling,  distinctlv 
individual. 

I'.aster,  even  ai)art  from  it>  religions  aspect,  is 
the  festival  of  i^esmrection.  The  moon  is  new. 
the  earth  is  new.  the  fields,  the  grass,  the  (lowers, 
the  trees  are  new  :  man,  following  the  lead  id' 
nature,  puts  on  new  r.iimcnt.  The  fcminint'  ]'or- 
tion  especially  feels  iniijclled  lo  this.  I'.ui  it  g(jfs 
deejjcr  than  the  e.xterior,  this  newness.  .Spring 
Ijrings.  as  it  were,  a  rebirth  of  the  soul.  The 
exuberance  of  yontii  abounds.  The  jo\  of  spring, 
no  matter  how  oft  reiieatcd  in  llie  coursi'  of 
years,  is  ever  new,  excr  dclighl  ful,  ever  intoxi- 
cating in  its  perennial  freshness. 

Si  l'",aster  is  the  festival  of  life,  of  \iiulh  ami 
vitality,  of  joy  and  vivacious  hope. 

Thanksgiving,  the  festival  of  autumn,  is  the 
answer  to  the  call  of  spring.  It  is  the  promisi' 
fulfilled.  It  is  not  a  call  to  action,  a  spur  to 
energy,  but  an  invitatii  n  to  rest  and  cnjov  the 
rich  harvest,  giving  th;mks  to  the  (lixcr  of  all 
gf)od  things. 

Tlie  calm,  sweet  spirit  of  famiK  love  iiresides 
over  the  festival  of  (  'hristmas.  It  is  the  day  for 
the  home-coming.  I  rom  the  far  away  cities, 
b^'chives  of  bustle  and  industry,  it  draws  every 
soul  home,  if  not  in  body,  when  thai  is  imjxjs- 
siblc.  always  in  thought  and  desire.  I'"amilv  ties 
grow  close  anrl  dear  on  (  hristmas  day,  in  nu  in- 


ory  of  that  most  beautiful  family  of  three  which 
began  first  to  exist  on  this  day.  Nature  here 
again  consjiires  with  subtler  forces  to  draw  men 
t;  gether.  hTosty  air  and  falling  snows  outside 
make  hearth-fires  most  attractive.  Love  for  onr 
own  glows  warmly. 

.\'ew  Year's  day  is  the  time  for  "taking  stock" 
of  ourselves.  .\  year  has  passed,  a  year  begins. 
W  here  do  we  stand  ?  ( )pi)or(unity  looms  large, 
ho])e  shines,  moral  fiber  is  strengthened,  courage 
brings  resolve. 

July  4th,  hidependence  day,  has  its  own 
mood.  Patriotic  fervor  seeks  expression,  whether 
in  firewm'ks  or  s|)eech-making  or  waving  of  flags. 
The  spirit  of  the  day  pervades  every  heart. 

-And  so  do  all  our  holidays  reflect  onr  moods. 
.So  do  thc\'  keep  alive  and  nourish  and  give  ex- 
])ression  to  the  varied  sentiments  of  the  human 
heart. 


TIIF  NECESSITY  ()!•  XICKX.NMKS. 

Througli  MIC  of  his  characters  .Shakespeare 
asks  "What's  in  a  name?"  The  (|uestion  has 
been  vainl_\-  repeated  by  everyone  after  him,  but 
none  has  answered  it, — and  so  the  question  will 
no  doubt  go  on  till  Doom's  day.  Perhaps  a  more 
])ossible  and  profitable  question  would  be,  "What's 
in  a  nickname?"  .Some  ver\-  |)ro])er  persons 
would  sa\-  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  vulgarity. 
They  ha\e  a  hol\  liorror  (d'  all  nicknames,  and 
lake  the  pains  to  avoid  them.  l'"or  instance,  the 
young  mother  christens  her  first-born  with  ridic- 
idous  deliberation,  reviewing  the  wdiole  calendar 
of  the  .Saints  in  an  effort  to  find  for  her  darling 
a  name  which  cannot  ])ossil)ly  be  perverted.  Iler 
child  must  not  be  made  common  bv  a  nickname, 
if  the  child  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  remain  the 
only  one,  there  is  a  slim  chance  that  the  efl'ort 
mav  succeed,  but  as  certain  as  there  is  a  second 
idiild  the  two  of  them  will  rename  one  another 
If  tlic\  should  fail  their  companions  at  play  or 
;  I  school  w  ill  surely  dub  them  pro])erly.  When 
llu're  is  qui'stion  of  giving  a  title  to  (he  seventh 
or  the  ideventh,  even  (he  mother  loses  no  time  in 
tv\ing  (o  ])revent  the  impossible.  It  seems  that 
the  nickname  is  simply  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  S(ill,  is  it  no(  well  from  every  point  of 
view  to  have  a  handy,  familiar,  suggestive,  econ- 
omic monosyllabic  soubri(|uet  for  cvc'"\  clay  use. 
so  (bat  we  may  reserve  our  more  formal  nomen- 
clature for  formal  purposes  on  formal  occasions. 
Tim.  Mill,  Jack,  Pat,  Tiny.  .Sis,  Pouty,  Mag,  Kate, 
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v\QU  "I'at"  and  "Skinny"  and  "Habc" — what  a 
woaltli  of  nieanins;'  and  ffclins;  tlu'sc  ])atn)nyniics 
carry  in  particular  and  familiar  instances.  If 
all  do  not  agree  J  am  still  glad  I  have  never  found 
an\-  difHculty  in  resigning  m}self  to  this  perverse 
fact  of  life. 


PINK. 

Pink,  such  a  conniion  ordinary  thing  to  think 
about,  what  everybody  doesn't  want,  that  is  ines- 
capable, and  yet  the  safe  harbor  and  refuge  of 
the  travelers  over  the  seas  of  blue  and  orchid 
and  yellow  and  green,  ])astel,  dark,  or  medium 
shades,  as  you  please.  You  see  pink  is  so  ordin- 
ary that  nearly  everyone  ceased  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  it  to  the  degree  that  they  know  nothing 
about  it ;  and  so,  it  has  become  extraordinary ! 
That  seems  impossible  with  so  much  of  it  every- 
where;  but  have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  where 
it  is  and  who  uses  it  the  most. 

There  is  the  pink  of  the  sky  in  the  first  place 
that  no  artist  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  with 
its  varying  shades,  tints,  and  everlasting  beaut\'. 
Then  there  is  the  ]Mnk  of  the  flowers,  the  little 
living  ]5oems  of  nature.  Do  }-ou  know  tif  any- 
thing more  beautiful  than  the  ])ink  of  carnations, 
roses,  sweet  jjeas  or  of  the  dainty  little  pink  it- 
self? Then  there  is  the  pink  in  which  we  clothe 
ourselves.  Whether  it  be  silk,  satin,  or  gingham, 
milady  always  looks  charming  when  she  is  gaily 
dressed  in  pink,  perha])s  a  ver\-  pale  shade  if  she 
is  golden-haired  or  the  deep  rose  shade  if  she  is 
dark-haired.  And  that  ])ink  extenils  over  yards 
of  dainty  lingerie,  silk  hose,  hats,  evening  wraps, 
and  even  her  machine  must  C(Trrespond  to  her 
newest  creation  in  pink. 

Then  after  she  is  robed  in  the  sheerest  pink, 
she  applies  a  little,  O.  very  little  of  the  pink  from 
a  box,  and  steps  forth  with  a  gay  air  feeling  in 
the  pink  of  condition — a  pink  tea?  There  her 
hostess  inquires  over  the  dearest  little  pink  tea 
service,  lemon  or  cream  ?  And  who  knows  but 
what  we'll  have  pink  lemons  some  dav  soon? 

Rut  pink  applies  to  so  many  other  things,  too. 
P'or  instance,  a  narrow-sterned  boat  is  called  a 
]Mnk  and  so  is  the  Eurojiean  minnow ;  but  the 
worst  application  is  pink  eyes.  Of  course,  that's 
a  disease,  and  your  eyes  nearly  close  and  turn 
very  pink.  There  is  even  a  race  of  people  whose 
eyes  are  perpetually  pink  ;  but  that  isn't  so  cjueer 
when  you  think  of  the  blue  of  the  sky  being  in 
our  eyes,  so — why  not  the  pink? 


i'DWIX  AKI.IXGTON  ROBINSON. 
EsriiKK  Cakkici^,  '20. 


A  recent  number  of  the  Litcnirx  D'ujcst  pul)- 
lished  an  account  of  the  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  birthday  of  a  living  American  iioel  of 
considerable  note,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 
The  occasion  was  graced  by  the  presence  of 
several  of  the  foremost  contemjjorary  poets, 
all  ]K'rsonal  friends  of  the  celebrant.  This 
meeting  afforded  the  fellow-bards  an  opportu- 
nity of  giving  some  frank  opinions  of  Robinson's 
work,  which  may  well  be  of  interest  to  students 
of  poetry. 

According  to  \'achael  Lindsay,  Robinson  is  a 
"novelist  distilled  into  a  poet.  He  tells  on  peo- 
ple" ;  he  calls  Robinson  the  "seeker  and  finder  of 
human  beings."  The  dominant  topic  of  these 
close-range  comments  was  E.  A.  Robinson,  the 
poet  of  character.  In  his  lines  he  depicts  life 
"real,  humorous,  wistful,  grave,  sordid,  and  ter- 
rible in  detail."  Perhajjs  Robinson  is  best  char- 
acterized in  this  re>i)ect  by  \\'illiam  E\-()ns  Phelps 
in  his  book,  The  Adiwicc  of  Eiujlisli  Poctrx  in 
the  Tzcciiticth  Cciititry: 

"He  excels  in  the  clear  presentment  of  char- 
acter ;  in  jiith  ;  in  sharp  outline  :  in  solid,  mascu- 
line effort ;  his  voice  is  baritone  rather  than  tenor. 

"To  me  his  poetry  is  valuable  for  its  moral 
stimulus  ;  for  its  unadorned  honesty  and  sincer- 
ity ;  for  its  clear  rather  than  warm  singing.  He 
is  an  excellent  draughtsman  :  everything  that  he 
has  done  has  beauty  of  line;  anything  pretentious 
is  to  him  abhorent.  He  i;,  more  map-maker  than 
painter.  He  is  of  course  more  than  maker  of 
ma]is.  He  has  drawn  many  an  intricate  and  ac- 
curate chart  of  the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the 
human  soul." 

In  its  notice  of  the  birthday  the  Digest  re- 
printed a  page  of  the  poems  of  Robinson,  which 
show  best  his  poetic  gift  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. The  optimism  of  his  poem,  "Twilight 
Song"  is  refreshing, 

"Thru  the  shine,  thru  the  rain. 
We  have  shared  the  day's  load: 

So  it's  lift  the  old  song 

Ere  the  night  flies  again. 
Where  the  road  leads  along 

Thru  the  shine,  thru  the  rain.'' 

Who  does  not  know  "Bewick  Finzer"  and  the 
(jther  \)Oor  relations  of  whom  Robinsor  sings 
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Tliey  art-  all  ty|)C>.  "iiiiMXiglit.  uiillioiight-of  ainl 
unheard". 

"Poor  Hewitk  l'"inzor  with  lii>  drcains  ami  scIk'iik'^ 
[•"arcs  liard  now  in  the  race." 

*  *  *  * 

"lie  comes  iitifaihnK  for  the  loan 

We  give  and  then  forget : 
He  conies,  and  probably  for  years 

Will  he  he  coining  yet — 
l-'amiliar  as  an  old  mistake 

And  futile  as  regret." 

Tlicn  there  is  the  ni\ sterioiis  "Stati'ord's  Cabin." 

of  which  the  jioet  says.  "I'd  never  clear  away 

from  there  the  cloud  that  never  clears". 

"I  tind  the  i)lacc  today 
Deserted   

.\nd  overgrown  with  goldeiirod        if  there  were 
no  ghosts." 

.Xntahle  aNo  is  the  se.xtel  of  his  sonnet.  "The 
Sage",  a  man  "who  keei)s  students  and  philoso- 
]iliers  faithful  and  patient  in  tlieir  jjnrsnil  ot 
trtith"  : 

"Tliere  at  his  toucli  llicrc  was  a  treasure  clie--t. 
.\nd  in  it  was  a  gleam,  Init  not  of  gold; 
.\nd  on  it.  like  a  (lame,  these  words  were  scrolled  ; 
"I  keep  the  mintage  of  l-.ternity. 
Who  comes  to  take  one  coin  may  take  the  rest, 
.\nd  all  may  ci.ri'  but  not  without  the  key'." 


IK). Ml'.  r,\Li:.\r. 

I'riday  evening,  .March  _V),  nienihcr^  oj  ilu' 
l''..\l)ressi()n  Class  removed  ilu-  Imslicl  wliicli  has 
liiclden  ihcir  light  since  the  last  ri'cital  and  the 
restilt  was  a  |)leasant  evening  in  .St.  .Xngela"-- 
hall.     The  program  follows: 

The  ,\bsciitmiiidc(lncsv  of  I'riscilla   IliMa  .Miller 

The  .Mourning  Veil  /'.  -S.  Ihirhor 

Mar^.-iic;  Srllivan. 

I  he  I  lmiioieM|n(   /  iiii  /'v/.c 

Margant  liucklcy. 

W  h..  s  .\fraid   •  W.  CooL-c 

Viola  Aultliicr. 

.\  I'leasant  Half  Hour  on  the  Ileach   1/.  H.  C«ok<- 

Ami  Kiimmclhait. 

I  III-.  .\l.\Ki  l<  oi  DKI'.NMS. 

A  l  AN  I.NSA  IN  0.\K  A(  I   I'.V  OI.II'IIANT  HAW  N. 

I'ierrot  ...   Catherine  llickcy 

I'ierrette  Katlierine  Sclim.il/ricd 

The  .Manufacturer   Helen  .Miniiahan 

Time  ;  Rvening. 


Tile  following  program  was  given  in  St.  .\n- 
gela  s  liall  on  the  evening  of  March  17.  There 
is  no  need  of  comment  as  the  mimhers  give 
adequate  expression  of  the  I'easl  of  the  day  and 
the  -entiment  of  hoth  tlie  ])erfonners  and  the 
audience. 

C)rche--tra — The  Harp  That  Once  Through  Tara's 


Halls  Miwrc 

Heading — A   Tribute  to  S.iint  I'.itrick   M.  (ireene 

Vocal  Duet — Come  Hack  tn  T.rin   Chirihcl 

Rose  Dance 

Rearling — The  Dawn-Flower   C.  SeLegue 

kcading — The  (iift  of  the  Celt   D.  Cunningham 

Vocal  (Juartette — Turin's  I'.mblcm   •  .McCiitirc 

Reading — When  I'j  in  Sli.ill  St.nul   .liiiiiiirll 

Walt/, 

Reading — ICrin's  Mag   h'yuii 

Vocal  Solo — '  l  is  the  Last  Rose  nf  Summer  ■  . .  .  .  M oorc 
Dialogue — Why  (lod  Lo\es  Ireland. 
I.ish  Lilt. 

(  )rcbestr,i  — .Mcillcy  "1  Irish  ,\irs, 

riay — Catlilecn  \i  lloolilian   )'ctils 


.\  l!.\Z.\.\R  .WD  .\X  Ol'LRHTTA. 

Interest  at  Si.  .Mary's  centers  in  a  lUi/.aar  and 
an  Operetta  to  he  given  liy  the  collegiates  and 
academics.  'The  proceeds  of  the  entertainments 
will  go  to  the  .St.  .Mary's  Ihiilding  T'und.  'idle 
limiti'd  seating  ca|)acit\'  of  .St.  Angela's  llall  will 
necessitate  a  rejietition  of  the  ( )perett  i.  "Sylvia." 
'Therefore,  hegiiming  with  May  2,  the  academies 
will  a])])ear  on  four  successive  evenings.  'The 
tirsi  performance  will  he  ;i  "special"  foi-  (lie 
f;K-idly  ;md  students.  (  )n  ,M;i\  ,\  ().  and  7.  the 
floors  will  he  ojiened  e.ich  exening  to  friends  and 
aci|u;iinlances  from  llu'  Cniversily  of  .Notre 
I  )aine  and  S(  mth  i 'end. 

The  iiazaar.  under  the  management  of  the 
colK'giate  class  "20.  will  he  luld  in  .St.  .\ngela's 
liall  (  U  .M;iy  17.  IS  and  \'K  T'.nthusiasm  is  at 
its  height,  and  through  the  genei-ous  complimenis 
of  encouraging  friends,  the  affair  ])romises  greal 
success. 

['])  to  the  present,  among  (he  ci iniplinu'ntary 
contrihntion-,  from  thi'  merchants  of  South  Uend 
are : 
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Stiulelniker  Cor])(ir;ition  .Six  Cylinder  Tnurin.u;  Car 

I'"ranl<  Mayr  iS:  Son   Silvfr  i'ea  Set 

Calvin  11.  ChuKT   Chest  of  Silver 

.\.  11.  lleller   Floor  Lamp 

Robertson  Hros  llope  Chest 

St.  Mary's  I'^anii   Calf  and  Pig 

(Garlands   Blonse 

Newmans   Silk  Sweater 

The  Francis  Shop   Blonse 

The  Walk-Over  Shoe  Store   Shoes 

1.  Lowers   Picture 

George  Wyman  and  Company  .  .  .  W'ardrolie  Trunk 

Sailors  Bros  Cedar  Chest 

George  Wheelock  and  Company   Water  Set 

Hans  Drug  Store   Fountain  Pen 

Brandon-Durrell  Company   Table  Cover 

Charles  B.  Sax  &  Company   Lingerie 

Klii.Hel  &  Kuhn   Pair  of  Shoes 

Baker  Shoe  Store   ...Pair  nf  Shoes 

Reis  Furniture  Store   Mahogany  Tea  Cart 

Bastian's  Drug  Store   Kodak 

Schillinger  Drug  Store   Kodak  Book 

Livingston  Clothing  Store  ...Six  Pairs  Silk  Socks 
Swanson  &  Lee  Furniture  Company  .  Sewing  Table 
The  Home  Furniture  Company  ....  Sewing  Rocker 

Grossman's   Waist 

The  Grand  Leader   Pair  of  Blankets 

Colip  Bros  Electric  Iron 

Madame  Schwartz   Miscellaneous  Articles 

Royal  Garment  Company   Blouse 

Platte  &  Platte   Tie 

F"ive  &  Ten  Cent  Store  (Kresge's)  ..Miscellaneous 

Five  to  Fifty  Cent  Store   Miscellaneous 

The  Union  Shoe  Store   Pair  of  Shoes 

Porter  &  Strom   Tennis  Shoes 

McGregor's   •  Lamp 

Makielski's   Lamp 

The  Book  Shop   Grass  Basket 

The  De  Freese   .-Hat 

The  Guarantee  Shoe  Store  Pair  of  Shoes 

The  Nobile  Candy  Store  Candy  and  Cash 

Meyer  and  Company   Cooking  LUensils 

South  Bend  Shoe  Store   Pair  of  Shoes 

Dr.  Burke   Reading  Lamp 

Warner  Bros  Oil  Heater 

Dr.  Lemontree   Miscellaneous  Articles 

Kinney's  Shoe  Store  .■  Two  Pairs  Silk  Hose 

The  Economy  Store   Hat  and  Blouse 

Vernon  Clothing  Store   Shirt 

The  MacDonald  Studio  ..Order  for  1  doz.  Pictures 

The  Diana   Candy 

Samuel  Spiro   Sweater 

Herr  and  Herr   Miscellaneous  .Articles 

The  Philadelphia   Candy 

Hullie  and  Mike   ..Box  of  Cigars 

Williams  Flora!  Company   Flowers 

Langdon  Drug  Store   Cold  Cream  and  Lotions 

The  Star  Store   Miscellaneous  Articles 

South  Bend  Floral  Co  Flowers 

CASH  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Walters  Dry  Cleaning  Mrs.  Nobile 

Ideal  Laundrv  ivlr.  F'ishgrund 

Shoe  Repairing  Shf)p  Dr.  Wickham. 


NOTF.S. 


Don't  ['"oRCh.T  tmf,  Opkkktt.v,  ".Svi.\  i.\,"  Al.w 
3,     6,  7.  St.  :\n('.ki.a'.s  IIai.l. 

I^o  Your  Part  for  St.  M.xrn  's  R.\z.\ar— -May 
17,  18,  1'^  St.  Mary's.  N.  D. 

— Solemn  High  Mass  was  celeljrated  on  Easter 
Stinday  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gallagher,  C.S.C.,  as- 
sisted by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  French,  C.S.C.,  deacon, 
and  \V.  R.  Connor,  C.S.C.,  snb-deacon.  The  ser- 
mon on  "Tliis  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  liath 
made,"  was  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  French. 

— "CharitY"  was  the  subject  of  a  sermon  given 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel,  Hudson.  C.S.C.,  on  March  21. 
"Indulgences"  were  carefully  and  clearly  ex- 
plained by  the  Rev.  Josepli  ( iallagher,  on  April  11. 

— On  Laetare  Sunday,  Mother  M.  Aquina,  Su- 
l^erior  General,  Mrs.  Pauline  Murfey-Santer,  the 
Misses  Anna  Hunt,  Effie  Erhart  and  members  of 
the  class  of  '20,  assisted  in  a  private  ceremon\-  of 
marking  the  site  of  the  new  college  building  which 
we  hope  will  be  in  course  of  erection  in  a  short 
time.  Prayers  were  recited,  and  the  ground 
sprinkled,  after  which  the  first  spade  of  earth  was 
dug.    Medals,  etc.,  remain  to  mark  the  spot. 

— On  March  18,  St.  Mary's  had  the  pleasure 
of  having  the  well-known,  brilliant  Frederick 
Paulding  for  three  lectures.  The  first  of  the 
series  was  an  inter])retation  of  Catholic  ])hilGso- 
])hY  in  Dante's  "Divine  Comedy";  the  second,  a 
reading  of  "King  Lear"  and  the  third,  a  discus- 
sion of  Henri  Bordeau's  novel,  "The  Fear  of 
Living."  Mr.  P^aulding  is  a  personal  friend  of  St. 
Mary's,  and  the  students  are  always  eager  for  his 
coming. 

— The  second  step  in  the  "Appeal"  by  St. 
Marv's  Notre  Dame  College  Club  of  Chicago, 
will  be  a  card  party  at  the  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  April  24,  with  Mrs.  J.  R.  ?ilurphy  as  host- 
ess. The  first  of  the  series  of  entertainments  was 
the  Tea  Dance  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  on  April  3. 
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— ( )n  March  17  llii^li  .Ma>s  \va^  C(.lcl)rat(.'<l  in 
the  Comiininity  Cluirch.  at  which  a  most  inspir- 
ing sernmn  was  delivered  by  liic  Rev.  joini 
( )'I'irien.  C.S.C  leather  O'lirien  took  tor  his  text 
the  following  words,  "This  is  the  victorv  wliich 
overcometh  the  world,  mir  i'aitli.  " 

— 1  feartiest  congratulations  and  best  wislK'> 
were  sent  from  St.  Mary's  in  res])onse  to  an- 
nouncements of  the  marriage  of  .\nna  i'.lizahcth 
Mathias  to  Mr.  Theodore  I  lenry  (  )))]H'nheini  of 
(."arlisle.  Ky.  :  .Marie  Josci)hinc  Mills  \(,  Mr. 
Henry  Joseph  Armstrong  of  (  )ak  I 'ark.  Ml.: 
t'lara  X'opicka  to  Mr,  J.  j.  Schk-ssinger  of  (  lii- 
cago.  Ilk;  .Margaret  |o-L'])hine  Kyan  in  I  )r,  !■  hn 
Richard  .Murphy  of  Chicago;  and  Kallurine 
.Madden  to  .Mr.  .\rthiir  James  ( iallaglier  nf  ("hi- 
cago. 

— Among  the  former  students  who  visited  .St. 
Mary's  during  the  month  were;  .Mrs.  .Maud  C  lif- 
ford-Casey.  .Mrs.  Pauline  M urfe\ -."-^antcr ;  the 
Misses  .Nnna  llunl.  I'.tifie  l-lrhart.  Olivt-  Slaviu. 
.Mildrel  Crull.  Helen  Holland.  I'.lhcl  Halm. 
.Marion  I)i,\nn.  Marie  W'einricli  and  I  Ickii  I'ipp. 

— "The  I'lUrning  (Jucstion"  a  pindnrliun  1)\ 
the  Catholic  .\rt  .Association,  was  tlie  latent  film 
shown  at  St.  Mary's. 

— On  the  evening  of  Thursday.  March  18th, 
Ccjionel  Kdwin  .\.  Havers  gave  an  interesting 
talk  ()t^  the  "Kvolution  of  the  I'en".  lie  traced 
tile  history  of  the  various  instrninciits  i>\  writing 
from  the  earliest  ages  until  the  jircscnt  time. 
Commencing  with  the  instrumeiu-  wliicli  made 
the  characters  on  the  clay  tal)lets  in  I'-gvpl  and 
I'abyloii,  and  from  this  lime  to  the  <piil!  pen  used 
by  learned  men  and  ruk  rs  of  me  lii'val  I'.uropc. 


liUeresling  pictures  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Ikdiyldu  and  I'ompei  were  shown  and 
tile  sjjeaker  also  pointed  out  the  ciiaracter  of 
their  rude  writing.  Tlien  from  the  hrst  steel  ])eu 
used  during  llie  1 'residency  of  I.incoln,  tlie  evo- 
huii  n  of  llie  i)en  was  traced  to  tlie  invention  of 
till'  first  fountain  ]!en  ])\  W'alernian.  'Hie  audi- 
ence liad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  pictures  all 
the  processes  employed  in  making  the  self-fill- 
ing fountain  jien  which  is  used  today. 

— Sasciia  JacoljinotY  clianned  his  St.  Mary's 
audience  1)\-  the  remarkable  concert  given  Marcii 
2,vl.  His  powerful  technicjue,  liis  artistic  inter- 
1  retation,  and  his  great  versatility,  all  bespeak 
this  voting  violinist  as  tnil\-  a  virtuoso. 

.Many  of  the  students  of  St.  Mary's  attended 
the  lea  dance  given  Ijy  the  .Muninae  in  the  I'om- 
l)eiaii  I'J(iom  of  the  Congress  llotel,  Chicago,  on 
the  afternoon  of  .A])ril  3. 

—  (  )n  Tliursdav  morning,  .March  11,  the  teach- 
ers and  students  at  St.  Mary's  enjoyed  k'nid 
Heiinelt  in  ".'"Stepping  Out." 

(  )n  Sundav  afternoon,  .March  14,  Miss 
Hazel  .Miorc  appeared  in  a  song  recital  before 
tlu'  facull)  and  students  at  St.  Mary's.  The 
ilifHcuitv  and  variety  of  the  selections  i)rought 
out  tlie  llexibility  and  (|uality  of  .Miss  .Moore's 
delight  fill  so|)rano  voice. 

.Si.  Patrick's  morning  was  celebrated  by  a  hike 
to  Rosclawn  and  a  visit  tn  the  c.-nidy  store  there. 

All  the  siu  k'uts  of  St.  .Mary's  Iiave  returned 
from  the  I'.astrr  vacalii  n  which  exli  iided  I  rom 
Tluus<la\,  A|)ril  1.  Ui  W'ednesilay ,  .\i)ril  7. 


—  .St.  .Mar.'s  shares  the  grief  wiiich  has  come 
to  her  children,  Delia  I'itzpatrick  and  .May  I'itz- 
patrick-Cray  on  the  death  of  llieir  dearly-loved 
mother.    May  she  rest  in  I'eacc. 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Importers  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

\Vr  iniike  and  keep  in  stock  every  class 
of  goods  required  by  different 
Religious  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

E.stablished  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

Lake.  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 
CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

\Ve   are   headquarters   for  tlie 
l<iiid  of  footwear  that  combines 
•  lurability  and  art.    As  agents  for 
l!ic  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best   trade;   for   the   custom  of 
tliose  who  want  reliable  goods, 
rareful    fitting   and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Relatives  and  friends 
of    Notre   Dame  and 
St.     Mary's  students 
who    desire    to  keep 
posted   on  University 
and   Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month ;  two 
months    or   more,  35 
cents    a    month ;  one 
year,     $4;     by  mail, 
postage   paid   cash  in 
advance. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

IVIetal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

3t0  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

L.assocl^s  ana  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Prie.st.s'  Albs,                  Priests'  Supplies. 
Birettns,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 

KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 

Oliver  Opera  House  BIdg.    Personal  Attention 

^->£c          Home  5842         t,              Home  570? 
'^•^^       Bell  886              '^""^^"<^<' Bell  3561 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  T.  M.  S.  Building 
Cm,  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

THE    1.    W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

I'.XQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  Sc  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Office  Residence 
Rr  ll     Phone  689              Bell  Phone  1162 
;Honie  Phone  789 

j       Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

1  DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

|lf.  M.  Stiidebaker  Office  BIdg.,  Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor.  ' 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 

Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Belter  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
131  IVorth  MIchlKan  Street 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

W e  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 


Till-;  W'll  ITK  1  IdUSE 
WASHINGTON 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  i)lcasefl  to  know  that  despite  the  unusual  burdens  imposed  upon  our 
people  by  the  war  they  have  maintained  their  schools  and  other  agencies  of 
education  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  continued 
throughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  tlie  draft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  off  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  affecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues there  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  and  most  thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After 
the  war  there  will  be  urgent  neerl  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of 
industrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  ])reparation  on  the  i)art  of  all  the  people.  /  would  therefore  urge 
that  the  people  continue  to  give  generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all  ^^rades 
and  that  the  schools  adjust  themselves  as  wisely  as  possible  to  the  new  conditions 
to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  because 
of  the  war  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  can  only  be  through 
the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 

Cordially  ;md  sincerely  yours, 

WOODROW  WW  SON. 

Hon.  I'kanki.in  K.  Lank, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


5ttaY,  1920 


When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

came  to 

"Mirror"  Candles  sold  here  exclusively. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER&SON 

Opposite  Postofflce, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend.  Indiana 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  IJKND,  IND. 

DOTH     r  II  one:  8  8B9 

Dnvlea    Laundry    Co..   2349-Bl  Cottage 
Grove  Av<^.,  ChioRKo,  I'hone 
Calumet  1970. 


Frank 
Mayr 
<Sc  Sons 

Jewelers 


Established 
1873 


OPTOMETRY 


OPTO— Eye. 
METRY— to  Measure 


Itli.  .lOIIN  II.  EM.IH,  OpIometrlBt, 

.Stjltft  r.l2.  J.   M.  S.  Hulldlng, 
.South    Ilrnil,  Indiana. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 
216  W.  Washington  Ave.,  South  Bend 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Mobiles  Motto: 

ITTAKESTHE 
TO  MAKE  THE 
AND  PAYSTHE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  It  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  965 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT).  INDIANA 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  .-"tylcs  for  all  purposes. 

CatalnpT.s  and  estimates  free. 

067  Mill  Street,  KIOND AM^VILLB.  IND. 


Eyes  Examined 

f.laHftcs  Properly  Fitted 

J.  Burke  &  Co. 

OI'TICIANS 

2.30  S.  Mich.  St. 

E^t.  1900         Bnth  Phones 


Electric 
Appll 


lances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economlca 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  daint: 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  hea 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electrii 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street,  BOSTON,  MASSi 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Tour  Business.    Established  1861 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork,  orid  Beans, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Yellow  Tcixicab  and  \ 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Htchigan  St.  and  Colfax  Avenue 
liell  Phones  Home  Phone* 

614  6516 


22 


6022 


CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE 

Special  calls  to  or  ^rom  St.  Mary's,  for 
one  or  two  Passengers,  $1.00,  and  60c 
for  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Passenger 
rates.  Seven  Passenger  Cars  for  all 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co, 

Office : — Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St..  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mi-shawaka,  Ind. 


Home  Phone,  1474  Bell  Phone,  6«0 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER 

820  EAST  COLFAX  AVENUE. 

Hollingsworth-Turner  Co. 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 

831  Soulh  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


PoillHlOtl 

IS4J 


Cliurtered 
1844 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
science.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
VIechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
:ial  School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 


CATALOGUES    OS    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


APPAREL  FOR  COMMENCEMENT  DAYS 

Midsummer  Hats 
Frocks  Lingerie 
Gloves  and  Hosiery 

ROBERTSON  BROTHERS  CO.,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


t.  Angela  s  Academy 

rhis  delightfully  located  institution, 
altered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
rt  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
m.  Music  and  art  receive  special 
:ention. 

rhe  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
ike  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
lool. 

For    terms  address 
SISTERS    OF    THE    HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 

Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 

(Hoosier) 

/rank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

228  North  Michi  gan  Street 
South  Bend, Ind. 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

Condiioted    by    the    Sisters    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of-  practical  work 
in  tlie  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  most  acceptable  age  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For    further    Information  address 
SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Notre   Dame   Ave.   and  Madison  Street 
SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 


An   Ideal   Catholic  Publication. 

Dublin  Review. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catliolic  Magrazine, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  the 
Blessed  Uirgin 

26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Published  weekly  and 
monthly.    With  illustrations. 
Tlie  Greatest  Variety  of  Good 
Reading   by   tlie  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  in- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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*I'R()M  SHADOW  INTO  LIGHT. 


Ci.AKA  SeLeciue,  '21. 

THROUGll  all  the  iiieiiiorics  of  fading  years 
I-'lainc,  torch-like,  hope  and  love; 
Throiif^h  all  tlie  shadowy  fastnesses  of  fears, 
h'aith's  star  fileams  from  above. 


Though  Death,  grim  Reaper  of  (lie  sons  of  men, 
\  holocaust  has  gleamed, — rejoicing  wluii 

The  never-sated  power  of  desolation. 
Dread  war,  with  scorching  breath  has  seareil  the  land 
.And  made,  chiniara-like,  his    harsli  demand, — 

In  vain  is  all  the  Reaper's  c.Niiltation. 


Man's  spirit,  meeting  llame  with  flame,  a  way 
Has  found  to  lofty  heiglits,  where  lightnings  play, 

.And  elements  war  .amid  the  cloud-zoned  air; 
.And  there,  unmindful  of  the  lionds  of  clay 
Nor  rueing  glory  of  a  passing  day, 

i  lie  soul  at  last  to  know  its  (iod  may  dare. 


Over  the  fallen  warrior's  shadowed  mound 
Voice,  nightingale,  your  sorrow  ; 

I'.ut  notes  of  mystic  liope  llie  lark  will  sound 
.Singing,  to  greet  llu'  morrow. 


•  Written  for  May  30. 
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I'AIRV  DAYS. 

RoSKl.I.A    KuAMKK,  '22. 

LIGHT  footed  fairies,  gayly  entrancing, 
L/ow  n  C|uiet  hillside  merrily  dancing. 

Into  orr  village  steal; 
Over  the  house  top,  little  feet  tripping, 
Down  the  white  pavements,  fairy  forms  skipping, 
That  fairy  hearts  conceal. 

Swiftly  and  deftly,  cunning  their  fingers, 
Shaping  the  flowers,  'till  on  each  lingers, 

A  Ijreath,  exquisite,  sweet ; 
Onward  they  hurry,  all  our  hearts  glaerning. 
Vanish  o'er  hilltop,  in  their  dance  mad'ning. 

With  Spring,  the  world  to  greet ! 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  VOLTAIRE. 


Joseph iXE  Ryan,  '21. 

IN  a  quaint  old  vohime  entitled  "The  History 
of  France  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time,"  by  Miss  Corner,  I  find  this 
introduction  to  the  French  Revolution:  "Ycv 
must  now  prepare  to  hear  a  dismal  tale."  Smile 
we  must  at  the  old-fashioned  and  obviously  fem- 
inine phraseology,  at  the  absurdity  of  describing 
such  a  gigantic  national  disaster  as  "a  dismal 
tale,"  yet  who  can  find  fitting  words  to  describe 
it?  Looking  at  the  chaotic  record  of  the  years 
1789  to  1795  ;  even  through  the  softening  mists 
of  over  a  centtiry  the  most  dispassionate  observ- 
er cannot  but  cry  with  Montesquieu  "happy  the 
people  whose  annals  are  tiresome !"  The  French 
Revolution  came  like  a  devastating  flood,  —  it 
ravaged  France,  its  muddy  waters  washed  foreign 
as  well  as  native  shores,  and  of  the  wreckage 
and  debris  with  which  it  strewed  the  unhappy 
country  there  long  remained  unsightly  traces  in 
the  widespread  scepticism  and  moral  agitation 
which  disfigured  her  for  generations.  And  even 
now,  who  can  say  that  France  is  free  from  spir- 
itual unrest  and  infidelity?  The  waters  of  the 
revolutionarv  flood  had  gathered  for  centuries, 
restrained  only  by  crumbling  barriers  of  law  and 


(irder.  A  social  sy.stem  whose  foundation  re.sted 
upon  mis-government  and  inefficiency,  to  which 
clung  the  decaying  remnants  of  feudalism,  and 
the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  wdtich  were  an  out- 
rage to  humanity;  a  country  whose  resources  had 
been  sapped  by  the  reckless  expenditures  of  an 
abandoned  court  and  lustful  kings,  whose  very 
soil  had  become  impoverished  by  the  inability  of 
the  peasants  to  employ  proper  cultivation  and  ro- 
tation of  crops  ;  a  monarchy  which  had  long  ceased 
to  do  its  duty ;  a  corrupt  higher  clergy  ;  a  profli- 
gate aristocracy, — surely  here  was  sufficient  ma- 
terial for  a  revolution  of  gigantic  proportions. 

But  this  great  mass  of  misery  and  abuse  was 
inert;  it  was.  of  itself,  unable  to  achieve  anything 
until  energized  by  an  intellectual  element.  Lead- 
ers were  necessary  for  the  consummation  of  the 
revolt,  and  it  is  here  that  into  the  stagnant  pool 
of  the  accumulated  misery  of  centuries  were 
poured  the  bitter  waters  of  a  philosophy  which 
sought  to  destroy  ruthlessly,  yet  which  was  in- 
capable of  rcjilacing  that  which  it  tore  down.  I 
refer  to  the  so-called  Philosophy  of  Enlighten- 
ment which  invaded  France  in  the  eighteentli  cen- 
tury. Originating  in  England  during  the  intel- 
lectual revival  following  the  years  of  revolution, 
the  "Philosophy  of  Enlightenment,"  as  em- 
bodied in  the  empiricism  of  the  English  leader, 
Cocke,  was  brought  to  France  by  Montesquieu 
and  \'oltaire.  In  France  the  doctrines  came  into 
such  violent  collision  with  existing  conditions  that 
the  whole  system  became  more  vehement  and  in- 
tensified both  in  content  and  manner  of  presenta-, 
tion  and  the  weapons  of  destruction  latent  in  it 
were  sharpened  for  use  against  the  established 
order  of  things.  In  the  hands  of  the  Encycloped- 
ists the  svstem  underwent  considerable  modifica- 
tion ;  the  empiricism  of  the  English  school  became 
sensualism,  naturalism  gave  way  to  materialism, 
and  atheism  took  the  place  of  deism.  It  is  in 
this  domestication  of  Locke's  doctrines  that  \'ol- 
ta ire's  influence  in  the  intellectual  shaping  of  the 
Revolution  may  be  observed  in  its  most  tangi- 
ble aspect. 

Broadlv  speaking,  the  intellectual  factor  in  the 
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Kc'voliitioii  \va>  two-fold.  ( )ii  the  one  liand  Ivoii- 
scaii.  at  tile  head  of  tlie  Kconoinists.  built  Arca- 
dian structures  upon  a  foundation  of  abstract 
])rincii)les,  while  the  X'okairians  turned  tlieir  at- 
tention to  virulent  and  ])oisonous  attacks  upon 
established  reliijion  as  represented  by  tlie  Catlio- 
lic'  Church.  l)ut  ui)on  the  very  fundamentals  of 
Christianity.  l>oth  X'cltaire  and  the  Mconomisls 
stood  upon  common  ground  in  that  botli  made 
the  existing  laws,  customs  and  institutions  tlie 
object  of  their  destructive  and  vehement  criti- 
cism. Rcusseau's  Social  Contract,  the  famous 
n.iicyclopcdia,  or  dictionary  of  universal  knowl- 
edge into  which  was  cleverly  woven  threads  of 
atheism,  sensualism  and  sce])ticism,  and  the  evil 
works  of  X'oltaire  combined  to  form  a  fearsome 
arsenal  of  weajions,  destined  to  undermine  the 
whole  existing  order  of  thinj^s.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  awful  irony  characteristic  of  the 
Revolution  that  these  intellcclnal  wea])ons  were 
handled  and  circulated  by  those  who  were  later 
to  perish  by  them.  .\  corrupt  aristocracy  delight- 
ed in  the  atheism  and  sensualism  of  the  N'oltair- 
ians,  at  the  same  time  lining  with  the  "dnaniv 
abstractions"  of  Rousseau. 

Diderot,  I  )'.\Knil)ert.  ljuffon,  Montesquieu, 
C(.ndillac, — each  was  a  jjotent  influence  in  the 
destructive  work  aimed  at  the  whole  fabric  of 
("hri.stian  theology,  but  one  figure  stamls  a])art, 
repellent,  disgusting,  yet  horribly  fascinating. — ■ 
\  oltaire.  a  loathsome  blot  on  the  annals  of 
l''reiu-h  lileratnri'  ami  pliilnsopliy .  lierc  was  an 
intellect  of  astounding  and  unicpie  brilliancy 
lodgefl  in  a  "little  grinning  skeleton."  a  vain,  ir- 
ritable man.  "thievish  as  a  daw  and  mischievous 
as  a  monkey."  ready  to  cringe  at  the  feet  of  those 
whom  he  had  injurerl  and  eat  his  words  in  ab- 
ject submission  the  while  he  was  launching  even 
more  jioisonous  assaults  imder  the  cowardly  cov- 
.  cr  of  the  anonymous  pamj)hlet.  I  lis  life  was  in 
accordance  with  his  own  saying  that  'I'hilosoph- 
ers  should  always  have  two  or  three  holes  under 
ground  against  the  hounds  that  run  them  down." 
Inveterate  agitation  characterized  his  whole  life, 
he  was  continually  involved  in  inidignified  brawls 
and  continually  flying  the  conse(|uences  of  his  in- 
discriminate attacks.  The  important  events  of 
his  life  are  three  in  number:  his  flight  to  Lon- 
don, his  slay  with  h'rederick  the  (ireal  and  his 
retirement  to  I'erney  near  (ieneva:  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  of  these  events  innueiiced  his  life 
most  profounflly. 


During  his  stay  in  London  he  imbibed  the 
principles  contained  in  the  writings  of  Locke, 
Xewloii  and  Ijacon,  and,  on  his  return  to  France, 
he  inculcated  these  principles  in  his  Lcttres  siir 
Ics  Anglais,  stam])ing  them  indelibly  with  his 
own  sensualism,  and  spread  them  broadcast 
among  his  ci:untr)  iiien. 

There  is  little  in  his  visit  to  l-'rederick  the 
(ireat  that  throws  much  light  u])on  him  as  a  poet 
or  i)hiloso])her.  but  it  is  a  complete  ex])osition  of 
him  as  a  man.  Macaulay  says  of  all  who  entered 
the  enchanted  garden  (the  Potsdam)  in  the  in- 
ebriation of  delight  and  (|uitte(l  it  in  agonies  of 
rage  and  shame,  the  most  remarkable  was  X'ol- 
taire. b'rederick.  in  his  infatuation  for  all 
things  I'rench,  earnestly  desired  the  presence  of 
the  ])oet,  whom  he  regarded  as  "a  dispenser  of 
immortal  renowi),"  in  his  "Paradise  of  Philoso- 
phers". l*"or  a  time  X'oltaire  refused  the  most 
urgent  iiuitatioiis.  but  then  there  was  jiresented 
in  Paris  a  drama.  "Catiline,"  written  by  Crebil- 
lon,  which  was  received  with  boundless  enthusi- 
asm on  the  ])art  of  the  Parisians,  and  X'oltaire.  in 
a  rage  of  jealousy  at  the  success  of  a  rival,  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  INTaupertius,  La  Alettrie.  and 
i\lar(|uise  d'.Xrgens  to  Berlin.  l'~or  a  time  he  en- 
joyed the  favor  of  the  king  and  basked  toad-like 
in  the  lavish  attention  he  received,  but  this  bring- 
ing together  of  two  men  whose  greatness  of  in- 
tellect was  joined  with  such  ])ettiness  of  s])irit. 
was  to  bring  out  ihe  worst  traits  in  each,  h^'eder- 
ick's  iinkingly  parsimony  and  X'oltaire's  greedi- 
ness came  into  violent  conflict,  and  both  men  low- 
ered themselves  immeasurably  in  undignified 
(|uarrels.  X'oltaire's  insatiable  thirst  for  mock- 
er\-  and  his  thieving  avarice  involved  him  in 
broils  nl  every  description,  from  a  heated  con- 
troversy with  .XIaupertius  to  a  s])irite(l  contest 
with  a  jew  money-lender,  which  last  iM-ederick 
describeil  as  the  "case  of  a  rogue  wanting  to 
cheat  a  lliief."  X  oltaire  finall\-  K'fl  ( lermanv 
and  alter  a  brii'f  ])eriod  of  agitation  during 
which  he  tra\eled  repeatedly  from  h'rance  to 
.Switzerland  and  hack  again,  he  settled  near  Gen- 
eva and  cnUTi'd  u|)nn  the  period  of  his  life  most 
significant  with  regard  to  the  Revolution.  It  was 
here  that  he  fnally  unmasked  himself,  and  when 
Diderot,  joining  llie  movement  pioneered  by 
llayle.  called  for  volunteers  to  assist  in  the  cam  • 
paigi'  of  destruction,  it  was  X'oltaire  who  joined 
him  with  (he  enthusia.stic  cry.  "ICcrasez  Tin  fame!" 
h'rom   this  time,   the  "Ljicycloi)e(Iists,"  as  this 
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L'Toup  i)f  destructive  writers  were  styled,  waged 
unceasing  warfare  upon  the  wliole  existing 
n:oral.  social,  and  religions  structure,  and  in  every 
attack  X'oltaire  fought  in  the  foremost  ranks. 
Lacking  the  ([ualities  in  which  the  strength  of 
h.is  associates  lay,  he  was  ahle  hy  his  very  defici- 
encies to  storm  places  unassailable  by  their  heav- 
ier weapons.  Certain  national  characteristics 
rendered  the  h^rench  liable  to  be  disgusted  and 
revolted  by  the  sensualism  of  the  "I'hiliSdijhv 
of  Enlightenment,"  and  it  was  here  that  Vol- 
taire's "temperate  banter"  and  keen  wit  obtained 
the  success  denied  the  more  profoundly  intellec- 
tual methods  of  his  fellow-workers.  The  verv 
name  philosopher  or  thinker  is  denied  \'oltaire  : 
he  is  arraigned  as  "deficient  throughout  in  the 
meditative  faculty"  and  his  work  is  styled  a 
"chaos  of  clear  ideas"  ;  yet  such  was  the  keen- 
ness of  his  percepiion  of  superficial  afifinities  be- 
tween ideas,  and  so  great  was  his  command  of 
wit  and  satire  and  so  fascinating  his  contemptu- 
ors  gibes  that  he  attained  his  object  with  -uch 
completeness  as  to  be  termed  a  "very  X'irruvius 
cf  ruin."  His  versatility  and  brilliance,  his  abil- 
ity to  produce  in  his  readers  an  agreeable  illu- 
."■■ion  that  they  grasped  complex  problems  when 
in  reality  they  but  trifled  with  superficialties,  his 
inveterate  good-humor  and  the  keenness  of  his 
wit  won  for  him  the  widespread  popularity  nec- 
essary for  his  success. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Encyclopedists  was 
"to  subvert  the  principles  on  which  the  existing 
institutions  and  the  authority  of  dogma  in  reli- 
gion were  based,"  and  for  this  Voltaire  furnished 
them  with  sharp  and  poisoned  weapons.  He  took 
their  ideas  and  put  them  in  "portable  form" — he 
popularized  doctrines  that  otherwise  would  have 


re\(ilted  by  their  grossness.  Essentialh'  a 
nu)cker  and  a  dinger  of  stones,  he  fairh'  blasted 
n  en's  souls  with  his  cruel  levity,  and  he  innneas- 
urably  accelerated  the  fanatical  violence  which 
came  as  the  inevitable  reaction  of  the  scepticism 
s]  read  by  the  "Philosophers  of  Destruction"  as 
they  might  well  be  called.  .And  then,  at  the  very 
summit  of  his  career  X'oltaire  died, — died  too 
scon  to  see  the  collapse  of  the  structure  which  he 
had  been  undermining  for  sixty  years  and  in 
whose  ruins  he  would  surely  have  been  crushed 
had  he  lived  a  little  longer. 

Of  the  course  of  the  Revolution,  I  need  only 
say  that  throughout  the  awful  chaos  there  was 
everywdiere  to  be  found  the  results  of  the  terri- 
ble and  complete  wreckage  which  \'oltaire  had 
wrought, — wreckage  of  ideals,  of  principles,  of 
time  honored  institutions  and  of  all  things  sacred 
and  holy.  Nor  did  his  influence  end  with  the 
French  Revolution.  France  rose  bleeding  from 
the  agonizing  throes  of  civil  strife,  but  in  the 
devastation  of  her  fields,  the  depopulation  of  her 
towns  and  cities,  the  wholesale  slau.gfhter  and  de- 
struction that  had  been  wrought  by  maddened 
people  there  was  nothing  that  could  not  and  was 
not  healed  in  comparatively  few  years.  But 
these  were  surface  wounds :  there  were  deeper 
and  more  lasting  results  in  the  scars  left  on  men's 
souls — scars  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  \'oltaire's 
envenomed  weapons.  And,  although  a  century 
and  more  has  passed  since  the  infliction  of  these 
wounds,  today  they  bleed  afresh  in  every  repeated 
evidence  of  infidelity  and  scepticism  in  France. 
\  ultaire's  ill-favored  countenance  still  leers  from 
innumerable  hiding  places,  the  poisoned  arrows 
of  his  mockery  still  quiver  in  the  flesh  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  who  can  say  wdien  or  wdiere  his  in- 
fluence will  end  ? 


A 


SPRING. 
.A.LICE  HoiT,  '22. 

FAR  hef  swift  step  echoes  down  the  dale, 
And  where  her  light  foot  presses  violets  spring. 

The  trees  put  forth  young  leaves  to  give  her  hail. 
When  o'er  the  hills  they  hear  her  gay  voice  ring. 

A  bluebird's  wing,  a  sunbeam  warm  and  gold. 
The  tender  green  of  grass  but  newly  sprung — 

These  are  her  charms — the  sign  wherein  is  told 
The  tale  of  Spring — by  all  the  breezes  sung! 


♦GOD'S  CARXERIXG. 


JOSKI'HINK  I"'kAN"CKS  RvAN,  '21. 

HARK  !  down  the  spacious  pathway  of  tlic  world 
The  Sower's  football  echoes,  and  His  liand 
Is  stretched    to  take  up  seed  that  lie  may  sow. 
He  for  His  planting  lias  made  choice  of  you 
( )ii  whose  cross-crowned  graves  we  now  bestow 
The  fairest  flowers  the  young  Spring  brings  to  view. 
This  choosing  has  brought  woe, 
How  can  we,  untaught,  know- 
Why  He  has  done  this?  Wliy  cliill-lnigered  (irief 
Strikes  wailful  harmonies  upon  the  broken  strings 
Of  saddened  hearts  who  count  as  all  too  brief 
The  little  space  He  measured  out  to  you? 

W'liy  is  this  dying? — does  He  give  us  life 
P)Ut  to  despoil  it  when  it  grows  most  fair? 
Does  He  bestow  I  lis  gifts  but  to  retake? 
Is  the  tree  leafed  but  to  be  rendered  bare? 

Thus  in  our  bleak  dismay, 

I'ntutored  in  His  way. 
Make  we  this  (|uestion  with  rebellious  be.irts. 
Knowing  not  when  nor  why  our  destiny. 
.Are  we  but  seeds, — poor  impotent  weak  things 
Helplessly  cast  where  e're  Thy  will  may  be? 
Waiting  the  sowing  toss  we  on  the  wind 
Of  thine  omnipotence,  nor  can  we  aught 
.\chieve — in  all  things  must  we  fail. 

Lo!   is  the  Sower  nigh. 

Comes  this  divine  reply, 
I'orne  on  His  mercy's  unrestrained  gale: 

"Child, — truly  .ill  unt;uigbt 

Art  thou,  and  seeing  naught. 
Know  thou  no  fltjwer  blooms  but  by  the  death 
Of  some  ignf)ble  seed  Hung  to  the  earth 
Where  may  the  hearted  germ  its  liuskini!:  cast 
And  reach  truilinn  through  a  better  birlb. 

\"e  are  l>ut  seeds  of  things 

And  it  is  death  that  brings 
The  fruiting  destined  from  out  all  time. 
1  sow  ye, — hiiskeil  in  pale  mortality — 

Casting  ye    into  sleep 

That  1  may  latii-  reap 
.\nd  husband  ye  for  all  h'teriiity, — 
Sublimest  fruit  of  what  was  clayey  grime." 

Whelmed  in  the  -picndour  of  this  visioiied  hour. 
Waiting  the  Snwer's  choosing  do  I  stand. 

I  am  but  seed — yet  dream  the  fruit  and  (lower, 
God  grant  it  worthy  of  the  Reaper's  hand. 
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GOD'S  I'.LOSSO.MS. 

MakIK  (irKIIK.I,ll()i:KKU,  '2\. 

Al'l'Ll'".  hlossiiiiis  fresh  and  say 
IV'rfiinie  the  air  this  month  of  May: 
Dainty  blossoms  pink  and  wliite 
Open  in  the  spring  sunlight, 
Spread  their  petals  in  the  sun. 
(_;iad  of  life  so  new-begun. 
Tipping  gently  in  the  breeze. 
Giving  nectar  to  the  bees ; 
Life  for  them  is  at  tlie  spring. 
Sweet  and  full,  a  lovely  thing. 
Like  young  maidens  fair  and  shy. 
Who  keep  their  hearts  for  God  most  higli. 
Glad  to  bloom  and  live  and  fade — 
For  fruit  they  bear  e'er  Autumn's  shade 
Has  withered  them  from  i)ink  to  brown. 
Wafting  them,  sweetly,  gently  down. 
Thus  Cometh  death  to  all  God's  own 
Whose  lives  bore  fruit  for  Him  alone, 
Sweet  are  earth's  flowers,  bright  and  gay, 
But  God's  soul-l)lossoms, — wondrous  they  ! 


THE  CATHOLICITY  OF  DANTE. 


CH.\Rr,f)TTE  \'()SS,  '20. 

MEN  of  many  dififerent  religious  belief,s  have 
acclaimed  Dante  as  a  religious  teacher  and 
he  has  even  been  called  a  "Reformer  l)e- 
fore  the  Reformation,"  l)Ut  careful  examination 
shows  that  Dante  was  an  orthodox  Catholic.  It 
is  true  that  he  has  condemned  those  high  in  eccle- 
siastical authority  in  his  Divine  Comedy,  but  the 
individual,  not  the  office  or  doctrine,  is  always 
censured. 

The  first  ])()int  is  the  relation  (jf  Church  and 
State.  The  Church  does  not  approve  of  the  com- 
plete .separation  of  Church  and  State  while  that 
is  the  very  foundation  of  Dante's  belief  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  De  Monarchia.  This  is  tlie  only 
matter  in  which  Dante  is  opposed  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  "contu- 
macious, but  scarcely  heretical,  to  criticize  and 
oppose  what  has  been  authoritatively  declared  to 
be  essential  as  a  practical  condition  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Church's  mission."  He  believes  that 
Pope  and  Emperor  should  be  supreme  and  inde- 
pendent, each  in  his  own  sphei"e.  His  scheme  is, 
of  course,  im])racticable  since  there  is  no  rigid. 


well-defiiK'd  line  which  divide^  nian'-^  nature  or 
his  works.  I  lis  respect  for  the  oftice  nf  the  l'oi)e 
and  lunjjeror  was  very  great,  yet  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  severely  criticizing  the  indi- 
vidual Popes  and  Em])erors  who  abused  their 
power.  His  attitude  is  directly  opposed  to  that 
of  the  Reformers  who  questioned  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  the  temporal  supremacy  and  authority 
of  the  Popes.  The  religious  beliefs  of  Dante 
serve  to  give  dignity  to  his  cry  against  the 
abuses  which  were  at  his  time  found  in  both 
Church  and  State. 

Dante's  knowledge  of  the  liible  is  thorough 
and  his  reverence  is  as  great  as  his  knowledge. 
He  approves  of,  and  accepts,  the  moral,  mystical, 
and  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
and  he  uses  them  to  prove  some  of  his  arguments 
in  the  De  Monarchia  which  seem  to  us  far- 
fetched and  rather  remote.  He  acknowledges 
that  "God  fulfills  Himself  in  many  ways"  when 
he  says  that  the  best  among  the  heathen  writers 
were  probably  given  divine  assistance.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  heathen  who  have  never  been  bap- 
tized is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  on  the  point,  for  he  denies  to  them 
the  Beatific  \'ision.  They  may  attain  a  natural 
happiness  by  virtuous  lives,  but  cannot  see  Cod 
face  to  face  without  Baptism. 

Dante's  teaching  on  the  subject  of  Purgatory 

is  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 

for  he  indicates,  here,  both  expiatory  suffering 

and  sulTering  for  purification.    In  Ante-Purga- 

torv  he  asks  Virgil  how  intercessory  prayer  can 

lielj)  the  souls  and  is  told  that, 

"the  sacred  height 
Of  judgment  doth  not  stoop,  liecause  love's  flame 
In  a  short  moment  all  fultills,  which  he 
Who  sojourns  here,  in  right  should  satisfy." 

and  we  see  that  he  believed  love  could  expiate 
punishment  without  weakening  justice.  This  is 
emphasized  all  through  the  Purgatorio.  In  Purga- 
tory proper  the  prayers  which  the  living  offer, 
serve  to  temper  the  mind  of  the  suffering  soul 
so  that  it  may  more  speedily  become  perfect  by 
means  of  its  sufferings.  This  ought  to  be  a 
stumbling  block  to  those  Protestants  who  would 
claim  Dante,  for,  since  they  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  Purgatory  they  cannot  logically  pray  for  their 
dead.    One  objection  offered  to  Dante's  "way  of 
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lite"  is  that  it  is  too  iiKlividualistic.  The  souls 
are  intent  on  tlieir  salvation  and  do  no  service 
except  oflfcr  a  few  prayers  for  these  on  earth. 
Dame  seems  to  have  omitted  entirely  the  doc- 
trine of  vicarious  suffering  which  follows  ihc 
injunction.  '"Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens."  He 
continually  asserts  that,  although  (iod  may  intlu- 
ence  man  in  many  ways,  yet  to  make  tiiis  effective 
man's  continuous  cooperation  is  necessary  and  so 
forgiveness  without  repentance  is  impossible. 

The  love  and  reverence  for  the  Blessed  \  irgin 
^hown  in  tlie  ])oem  is  not  only  a  theological  doc- 
trine but  the  ex])ressi()n  of  a  deep  personal  dcvo- 
ticn.  She  is  the  channel  of  grace  for  all  man- 
kind. Any  accusation  of  Maryolatry  mav  hv  ef- 
fectively refuted  by  the  address  of  St.  ISernard 
to  the  I'lessed  \  irgin  in  the  last  canto  of  the 
I'aradiso. 

"O  Virgin  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son  I 
Created  being  all  in  lowliness 
Surpassing,  as  in  height  above  them  all : 
Term  by  the  eternal  counsel  pre-ordained  : 
Ennobler  of  thy  n.'iture.  so  afhanc  td 
In  thee,  that  its  great  Maker  did  not  scorn 
To  make  Himself  his  own  creation: 
I-'or  in  thy  wonili  nkindling  shown  the  lii\e 
Revealed,  whose  genial  intluence  makes  now 
'Ibis  flower  to  germin  in  eternal  peace: 
Here  thou  to  us.  of  charity  ,ind  love. 
Art,  as  the  noonday  torch  ;  and  art.  beneath 
To  mortal  men,  of  hope  a  living  spring. 


So  mighty  art  thou  Lady,  and  so  great. 
That  he,  who  grace  desireth,  and  conies  not 
To  thee  for  ordnance  fain  would  have  desire 
Fly  without  wings.    Not  only  him,  who  asks. 
Thy  bounty  succors:  but  doth  freely  oft 
Forerun  thee  as  king.    Whatsoe'er  may  be 
Of  excellence  in  creature,  pity  mild, 
Relenting  mercy,  large  munilicence 
Are  all  combined  in  thee." 

In  lU'llarmiiie's  time  efYorts  were  made,  and 
many  since,  to  ])rove  Dante  did  not  believe  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  by  means  of  the  lines: 

"Thus  far  he  bought  of  me: 
The  vessel  which  tiiou  savv'st  the  serpent  break 
Was  and  is  not.    Let  him  who  hath  the  blame 
Hope  not  to  .scare  God's  vengeance  with  a  sop." 

(Purg.  33.) 

Of  course  these  lines  have  no  reference  at  all 
to  the  Mass  but  refer  to  tl-e  superstition  of  the 
(lay  which  said  that  a  mur>lercr  would  escape 
])unislimcnl  if  he  coidd  cat  bread  dipiied  in  wine 
on  the  tomb  of  his  victim.  This  imfair  inter- 
pretation was  ably  refuted  by  liellarmine.  He 
also  frustrated  an  atteni])t  whicli  was  made  to 
place  the  Divine  Comedy  on  the  Index,  and  the 
attem])t  has  never  been  repeated.  It  is  now 
recognized  by  thinking  jieople  that  Dante  was  a 
r.rm  believer  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
Chnrcli  and  that  his  will  was,  as  he  ends  liis 
Divine  Comedy,  comi)letely  united  with  the  Divine 
Will. 


ST.  .M.\RV'S. 
.S  i  i  j.i.A  Scott,  '22. 

NI'Vl-'.R  was  May  more  beautiful 
Than  this,  the  May  I've  spent  with  you! 
That  there  was  hid  such  happiness 
Within  your  gates,  I  never  knew. 

May  would  linger  with  smiling  skies, 

Waylaying  June,  if  she  but  knew. 
These  fleeting  days  will  bring  to  end, 

'Ihc  happy  linnrs  I've  known  with  yon. 

Ever  the  month  of  .M.iy  will  bring 
To  me  sweet  memories  anew, 

To  be  a  joy  in  coming  years 

When  I'm  so  far  away  from  you. 
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IX  M.\\'. 
Makcakct  IUh  ki.kv,  '22. 

ASIM.ASII  of  rose  across  the  mornins;  sky, 
A  \\  liisp'ring  breeze  from  o'er  the  lake. 
A  siulden  caroled  bird-note  flings 

Itself  in  greeting — Lo,  the  earth's  awake! 


SIXTEEN. 

.Makv  P'raxces  Jonks,  "21. 

A  yf  OTHER,  won't  you  make  Irene  let  my 
/  Y  I  clothes  alone?  Here  she  comes  now, 
wearing  that  cream  lace  negligee  that 
Aunt  Louise  gave  me  for  my  birthday.  Its  per- 
fectly awful  the  way  she  monopolizes  my  things." 
Margaret  Whitmer  lamented  as  she  saw  her 
voung  sister  coming  leisurely  down  the  stairs  to 
breakfast. 

Mrs.  Whitmer  turned  her  attention  from  Mar- 
garet, her  older  daughter,  to  Irene  who  was  six- 
teen, and  who  by  the  way  had  acquired  an  ai)ti- 
tude  for  spelling  her  name  I-r-e-n-n-e. 

"It  certainly  is  lovely  to  hear  'sis'  grumbling 
about  her  old  clothes  the  first  da}-  I  get  home 
from  school — how  was  I  to  know  this  was  her's ! 
I  really  think  it  is  more  becoming  to  me  because 
'sis'  is  so  light.  But  I've  always  thought  that 
Louise's  taste  was  mostly  in  her  mouth  !" 

"Irene!  such  disrespect.  If  you  make  another 
such  remark  you  shall  stay  home  and  not  take 
that  trip  you  and  Grace  are  planning." 

"What  a  jov  it  is!"  remarked  that  young 
ladv  "to  be  again  in  the  bosom  of  one's  family." 

Margaret  and  Mrs.  Whitmer  left  to  attend  to 
the  sewing  that  was  being  done  prej^aratory  to 
Irene's  departure.  The  minute  they  had  left  the 
room  Irene  dashed  to  the  phone. 

"7762 — Main." 

"Yes,  7762 — please  hurry.  Central." 

"Hello,  may  I  .speak  to  (Jrace?" 

"Hello,  Grace,  meet  me  at  the  Lucille  shop  in 
an  hour,  don't  forget." 

After  assuring  herself  that  she  would  not  need 
to  be  fitted  for  a  few  hours,  Irene  after  a  hasty 
survey  and  selection  from  her  sister's  wardrobe, 
Inu-ried  forth  to  meet  Grace: 


"( )  (irace,  .Mother,  .Margaret  and  .Miss  I'er- 
kins  are  ju^t  making  me  scads  ol  rnllly  dresses. 
Isn't  it  awful?  1  do  want  dark  sleeky  clothes 
and  they  insist  upon  dolling  me  up  in  ])ink  and 
blue  tluflfy  things." 

"Thank  heavens,  I'll  have  my  chance  now,  I'm 
so  glad  your  aunt  and  cousins  do  not  know  how- 
like  a  baby  the  family  treat  me." 

"You'll  look  wonderful,  Irene,  in  black.  .\re 
you  honestly  going  to  get  that  black  satin  party 
dress  we  saw  in  the  window  ?  LUit  where  did 
you  get  the  money?  Yesterday  you  said  you 
had  overdrawn  your  allowance." 

"That  was  easy,  I  borrowed  some  from  that 
voung  man  that  called  on  Margaret  last  night, 
and  sold  my  yellow  sweater  to  liridget.  then  dad 
gave  me  some  money,  he  said,  to  buy  gew-gaws 
with." 

"Now  for  the  dress." 

She  got  it,  a  black  satin  creation  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  vamp  in  most  any  sea- 
sonable movie,  and  the  saleslady's, 

"It  iz  so  becoming  to  ze  madamoiselle,"  gave 
her  a  sense  of  triumph.  Next  she  purchased  a 
string  of  deep  purple  beads  and  earrings  and  with 
the  selecting  of  a  huge  purple  velvet  flower  she 
considered  her  shopping  expedition  completed. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  when  Grace  and  Irene 
were  to  leave  for  their  visit,  the  last  youthful 
frock  had  its  frilly  collar  ccmijleted  and  had  been 
packed. 

By  careful  maneuvering  Irene  had  slipped  the 
black  dress  with  its  accessories  into  the  bottom 
of  her  trunk. 

Before  arriving  in  Ereemont,  their  destination. 
Irene  adjusted  with  Grace's  assistance,  a  veil  over 
her  school-girlish  hat,  her  mother  would  have 
been  surprised  at  the  cliange  in  her  daughter's 
appearance. 

"You  look  at  least  eighteen,  Irene,"  was  her 
friend"^  comment. 

The  girls  were  met  at  the  station  by  Grace's 
aunt.  Mrs.  Martin,  and  three  of  the  younger  [Mar- 
tins. It  was  here  that  it  was  noticed  that  Irene 
had  a  verv  ])ronounced  eastern  accent. 

They  foimd  the  young  ^Martins  very  lively  and 
fun-loving,  though  Irene  told  some  one  they 
were  verv  voung,  rather  a  peculiar  remark  as  the 
twins  k-lla  and  Ellen  were  a  year  older  than  Irene 
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herself,  liowever.  on  the  strengtli  of  ( irace's  re- 
mark Irene  had  inferred  that  she  was  eighteen. 

At  several  of  the  parties  Irene  liad  Ix-en  (juite 
elated  by  tlie  attention  of  \'ictor  Merille.  a  visitor 
in  Frecmont  wiioni.  incidentally,  all  the  older 
girls  were  eyeing  apjjrovingly.  \  ictor  was  so 
distingnished  looking  and  dirt'erent  from  tlie 
school  boys. 

The  night  of  the  really  big  dance  arrived. 
Irene  donned  again  her  black  gown  and  her  i)iir- 
l)le  array  and  as  the  ])iecc  de'  resistance  combed 
her  hair  back  tight  in  the  very  Frenchiest  of 
I'rench  rolls. 

■'I  feel  awfnl  (|neer  and  panicky,  (iracc,  1  l)c- 
lifive  I'm  sick." 

"That's  just  excitement."  returned  ln-r  com- 
panion, "you  do  look  wonderful  in  that  dress." 

"lUit  my  head  hurts  .so." 

"Heavens,  don't  mention  it  \n  Auntir  or  she'll 
make  us  stay  home  and  this  is  going  to  be  a 
marvelous  dance." 

At  the  dance  \ictor  claimeil  half  of  Irene's 
dances  much  to  her  (K-Iiglu,  though  all  llu'  lime 
she  was  getting  a  worse  headache,  and  she  fell 
feverish  and  chilly  in  turns. 

Next  morning  the  doctor  jjrom  r.nce  I  il  "jnsl  a 
case  of  measles,  all  youngsters  have  tliem." 

Could  anything  be  more  humiliating?  It  wa> 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  dignity  of  Mi-s  Irene  W  hitnicr, 
but  one  other  thing  proved  more  hnniilialing. 
She  heard  \  ictor  in(|uire  about  her  of  Mrs. 
Martin — and  add— 

"You  know,  little  Irene  is  just  the  type  I've 
been  Irxjking  for — for  that  series  of  short  stories 
I'm  doing  for  the  Post  M(U/arjiiic  —  -a  ]>nr(Iv 
juvenile  and  ingenue  tvpe. 


RHQUK.STS. 
'I'i  Ki  SA  Stockkk,  '22. 


SMILI.\(,  .May,  if  you  l)iit  kiH'w 
l  lic  li;ip|)ine.s.s  that  filled  your  day.s, 


The  fairest  ones  you'ti  leave  hchind 
That  they  nilKht  bide  with  me  ;d\vay.s. 

Unheeding  though,  you'll  haste  away. 

.And  leave  your  place  to  charming  Juiu  ; 
And  swiftly  then,  hchind  her  train 

The  days  of  parting  come,  —  too  soon. 

O  leave  with  me  your  sweetest  hours, 
Thrice  fdled  with  joys  that  f riciidsi)i|)  Inings, 

And  thus,  departing,  grant  to  me. 

Sweet  memories  ami  tluir  whisperings. 


D.WV.X. 
Mii.iiKKi)  Mn.i  iK.  '22. 

NKiirr  slidok  Ills  shiiiinicring  cloak  of  stars, 
And  gently  placed  on  fair  young  dawn, 
A  robe  of  rosy  brilliant  hue. 
Which  shone  like  darting  angled  spars, 
Then  sent  the  sun,  a  gold  winged  faun, 
To  kiss  tin-  ])earls  of  morning  dew. 


THK  t;i]"j'  OF  Tiih:  ci'd/r. 


DoulS  Cl  N.MNlillA.M,  '22. 


Dh'-.^IMTI'^  all  the  recent  agitation  concerning 
Ireland  and  her  political  cause,  we  seem  to 
be  as  ])oorly  informed  as  ever  in  regard  to 
her  literary  standing.  The  world  fails  to  realize 
that  Ireland  has  ];rodi;ce(l  a  literature  of  her  own 
fitted  to  take  rank  with  that  of  any  other  nation. 
In  fact,  the  Irish  literature  is  the  most  readable  in 
the  world:  il  is  entertaining,  bright,  sunn\-,  and 
tasteful.  The  true  Celt  is  above  all  other  men 
gifted  with  fine  sentiments  and  a  capacity  to  ad- 
mire the  beautiful  and  sublime.  lU'ing  thus  fash- 
ioned by  nature  how  could  he  liel])  but  write?" 

We  are  perhajjs  better  ac(|tiainted  with  Irish 
l)rose  than  with  Irish  poetry.  Indeed,  the  knowl- 
edge of  \Ui  St  of  us  school  girls  is  limited  to  what 
we  have  learui'd  in  our  poetry  text  in  the  class- 
room. W  e  hardly  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Phel])s 
has  read  all  the  Irish  poetry  he  nn'ght  have  read. 
We  can  excuse  him  thongli  w  hen  we  consider  how 
many  literary  t'xi)erts  are  really  unaware  that  a 
number  of  the  bright  jiarticular  stars  which  stud 
the  lirnianicnl  of  Fnglish  lilcralnre  are  Irishmen. 

'I  he  Irish  have  always  been  a  ])oetic  i)eopIe, 
rich  in  their  gift  for  song  and  story,  liv  no 
peo])lr  on  the  globe  at  ;iny  period  of  ilu'  world's 
history  was  jxietry  so  cultivated  as  in  Irelatnl.  I) 
was  the  vehicle  of  expri'ssion  of  their  joy,  their 
love,  their  religious  aspirations,  and  their  over- 
whelming sorrow.  The  soft  beguiling  movement 
of  Irish  verse  touched  the  very  heart  of  the  peo- 
])le.  There  jjrobably  was  never  any  race  of 
l;eople  who  so  reverenced,  admired,  and  above  all, 
rewarded  their  poets  as  did  the  Irish  ;  as  a  result, 
a  wealth  of  lender  and  jiassionate  verse  of  which 
the  .authors  are  unknown  is  the  common  ])roper- 
ty  of  the  Irish  people.  The  reason  thai  so  little 
is  heard  of  the  rich  genius  of  the  ancient  Celt  is 
that  he  expressed  himself  in  his  own  language. 
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ami  no  translalinn  can  translcr  into  another  lan- 
guage the  tiiio  niclod}-  of  the  original. 

The  old  literary  history  of  Ireland  may  he  said 
to  have  ended  with  the  seventeenth  century.  I'-ng- 
lisJi  laws  rohhed  Ireland's  children  of  their  birth- 
right— their  mother  tongue — and  all  the  beauty 
and  treasure  of  the  (laelic  literature  became  as  a 
sealed  coffer  to  the  Irish  people.  However,  the 
Irish  Celt  is  a  sociable  being  as  may  be  judged 
from  his  ])roverb.  "It  is  better  to  be  quarrelling 
than  to  be  lonely."  I  lence,  looking  into  the  liter- 
atures of  the  English-speaking  nations  of  the 
world,  we  find  them  illumined  by  the  brilliancy  of 
Erin's  sons  and  beneath  the  cloak  of  the  English 
tongue  we  feel  the  heart  throbs  of  Irish  genius. 
Erom  the  galaxy  of  h2nglish  writers,  we  might 
name  a  few  such  as  Swift,  Steele,  Goldsmith, 
Cower,  and  Ihirke.  And  we  nuist  not  fail  to 
mention  Thomas  Moore,  the  beloved  poet  of  the 
Irish  people,  who  laid  bare  to  the  world  the  heart 
of  Ireland  ;  her  love  and  laughter  intermingling 
with  her  sorrows  and  tears.  Love  of  country, 
glad  appreciation  of  all  that  is  beautiful  pervade 
and  inspire  his  themes.  Though  his  songs  are 
laden  with  pathos,  they  are  teeming  with  an  ir- 
resistible cheerfulness.  What  could  be  a  more 
touching  tribute  to  Erin's  Saint  than  these  words 
of  the  Irish  ^Minstrel  ? 


I  lo  loves  the  f^reeii  isle. 

And  hi.s  love  is  recorded 

In  hearts  which  have  suffered 

Too  much  to  forget ; 

And  hope  shall  he  crowned 

And  attachment  rewarded, 

And  Erin's  gay  jubilee  shine  out  yet. 

The  gem  may  be  broke 

By  many  a  stroke, 

But  nothing  can  cloud  its  native  ray; 
Each  fragment  will  cast 
A  light  till  the  last— 
And  thus  Erin,  my  country,  tho'  broken 
thou  art, 

There's  a  lustre  within  thee  that  ne'er 
will  decay, 

A  spirit  which  beam's  through  each  suf- 
fering part. 

And  now  smiles  at  all  pain  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day. 

In  every  Irish  heart,  there  is  a  highly  s])iritual- 
ized  ideal  of  that  little  isle  across  the  sea  to  which 
Mangan,  Ireland's  sweetest  and  saddest  singer, 
has  fittingly  given  voice  : 

Over  dews,  over  sands, 

Will  I  fly  for  your  weal. 
Your  holy,  delicate,  white  hands 

Shall  girdle  me  with  steel. 
At  home,  in  your  emerald  bowers, 

From  morning's  dawn  till  e'en, 
You'll  pray  for  me,  my  flower  of  flowers. 

My  r)ark  Rosaleen  : 

My  fond  Rosaleen  ! 
You'll  think  of  me  thru  daylight  hours. 

My  Virgin,  my  flower  of  flowers. 

My  Dark  Rosaleen. 


THE  PURPLE  SWEATER. 


DOROTHKA  HaCKETT,  '21. 


i  ^  II  li  OTHER,"  said  Clarence  Johnson  in  a 
/  V  I  deepest  affliction,  "I  wish  you 

would  please  try  to  persuade  Louise  not 
to  wear  that  jnirple  sweater,  it  is  absolutely 
hideous,  and  besides  she  has  red  hair!"  Now  the 
garment  referred  to,  a  fancy  sweater  of  a  most 
aggressive  purple,  had  made  its  entrance  into  the 
Johnson  family  under  circumstances  which  ef- 
fectually placed  any  attempt  at  its  discarding  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  possibility.  Louise  Johnson 
was  a  lanky  sixteen  year  old,  who  longed  for  a 
pale  and  clinging  vine  style  of  beauty  when,  alas, 
she  was  red-haired,  apple-cheeked  and  "disgust- 
ingly healthy."  But  if  Louise  could  not  hope 
to  look  like  "some  frail  flower"  herself  she 
could  at  least  worship  flower-like  qualities  in 
others,  and  so  when  she  met  Clarissa  Maxwell  it 
was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  and  a  week's  ac- 


cjuaintance  firmly  convinced  her  that  she  had 
found  her  soul-mate  at  last.  Clarissa  was  cer- 
tainly "flower-like"  and  spiritual  looking  to  the 
nth  degree.  Pale,  slender  and  languid  was  she, 
with  hazel  "ox"  eyes  and  silken  black  hair  that 
seemed  always  about  to  slip  wearily  from  its 
hair-pin  moorings.  She  was  the  proud  possessor 
of  "heart  trouble"  and  had  a  most  graceful  man- 
ner of  pressing  her  lily  hand  to  her  left  side 
whenever  there  seemed  any  possibility  of  her 
being  asked  to  do  anything  she  did  not  like  to 
do.  She  quickly  admitted  Louise  into  her  inmost 
circle  of  friends,  finding  in  her  she  said  "a  spirit 
responsive  to  her  own."  About  two  weeks  were 
sufificient  to  make  Louise  her  devoted  slave  and 
inseparable  companion.  About  that  time  Clarissa 
became  infatuated  with  the  knitting  craze  and 
naturally  enough  her  first  attempt  took  the  form 
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of  a  "tcstinionial  of  licr  undying  regard  for  licr 
dear  Louise,"  this  knitted  "testimonial"  being  a 
sweater  whose  ametliystine  glare  might  go  well 
with  Clarissa's  inky  locks  and  sallow  skin,  but 
in  combination  with  Louise's  titian  hair  and 
freckled  pink-and-whiteness  the  effect  was,  well, 
not  so  good.  Hence,  especially  as  Louise  clur- 
ished  the  sweater  with  undying  affection  and  in- 
sisted on  wearing  it  during  every  waking  iiour, 
its  presence  in  the  Johnson  family  soon  became  a 
bone  of  contention.  Es]jecially  distasteful  was  it 
to  the  elder  son  of  the  Johnson  family,  a  college 
Junior  with  all  the  vast  self-assurance  and  un- 
(juenchable  conceit  jieculiar  to  young  men  of  thai 
age.  lie  iiad  accjuired,  under  the  refining  inllu- 
cnces  of  an  A.  1!.  course,  an  artistic  sense,  u])pres- 
sively  artistic.  And  this  sense  was  continually 
and  flagrantly  afflicted  by  the  jniriile  sweater.  In 
vain  he  argued  with  Louise,  in  vain  he  begged 
his  mother  to  exercise  her  authority  toward  the 
banishment  of  the  hated  thing.  His  suiijilica- 
tions  were  all  to  no  avail,  Louise  was  ini])ervious 
alike  to  cajolery  and  ridicule,  while  Airs.  John- 
son was  too  well  aware  that  the  sweater  would 
come  to  a  natural  end  in  good  time  and  that 
violent  measures  were  not  advisable,  'i'he  purjjle 
sweater  finally  began  to  pre\-  upon  C  larence's 
mind  to  such  an  extent  that  an  intense  hatred  of 
all  things  ]nir|)le  was  born  in  him.  Lverytiiing 
that  hinted  pur])lc'  was  relentlessly  weeilcd  out 
from  his  wardrobe,  ties,  socks, — even  a  silk 
ihirt  whose  only  offence  was  a  faint  lavender 
siri|)e,  shared  the  general  discarding. 

A  month  passed,  the  ])ur|)le  sweater  began  to 
gI'C'.v  signs  of  wear,  yet  Louise  clung  to  it  with 
a  tenacity  born  of  true  affection.  Ii  was  s|)ring 
no\>  and  the  sweater  season  was  certainly  over 
for  anyone  as  warm  blooded  as  I^)uise,  but  she 
was  of  the  stuff  of  which  niaitws  are  made  and 
wore  it  heroically.  lupially  nnclianging  was 
Clarence's  hatred  of  the  thing:  it  woidd  -^ccni 
that  a  perpetual  feud  had  been  established  be- 
tween the  two.  Desperation  is  often  the  mother 
of  more  vigorous  invention  than  even  necessity, 
and  so  Clarence  finally  enlisted  various  friends 
in  the  struggle  f(.r  the  extinction  of  the  inirpic 
sweater.  Many  plots  were  made  but  all  were 
unavailing,  until  finally  one  warm  day  Louise 
look  off  the  sweater  while  she  played  a  game  of 
tennis,  and  ow  of  her  brother's  henchmen  be- 
held it  hanging  unguarded  at  one  side  of  the 
Iciniis  coiH-t.    Such  was  the  exciteiuent  of  the 


game  that  Louise  did  not  miss  it  uiUil  the  last 
set  was  over  and  then — !  lUit  all  searching  and 
tpiestioning  brought  no  clue  to  its  whereabouts 
and  as  Clarence  had  an  effective  alibi,  having 
been  swimming  in  the  gymnasium  at  the  time  of 
tile  theft,  all  suspicion  was  removed  from  him. 
The  next  ])r()blem  was  the  disposal  of  the  ab- 
ducted garment, — the  winter  was  gone  for  good 
so  there  was  no  ojiportunity  of  making  a  holo- 
caust in  the  family  furnace,  and  all  other  means 
of  disposal  were  open  to  various  objections.  At 
last  one  of  the  conspirators  had  an  idea,  and  at. 
his  suggestion  the  sweater  was  tied  up  securely 
and  dispatched  to  an  elderly  maiden  relative  of 
his  who  did  extensive  charitable  work  among 
the  negroes  of  a  city  a  whole  state  away.  After 
months  of  unrest  Clarence  breathed  freely  once 
more,  the  ])ur])le  sweater  was  gone  and  life  was 
full  of  joy. 

X'acation  time  brought  the  usual  planning  and 
re-])lanning  among  the  boys  of  Clarence's  set, 
and  after  every  kind  of  a  tri])  from  a  polar  ex])e- 
dition  to  an  .Xfrican  bear  hunt  had  been  dis- 
cussed, an  invitation  was  received  from  a  genial 
old  gentleman,  an  old  friend  of  the  Johnson's  and 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  every  kind  of  a  "rough- 
ing it"  existence.  He  had  leased  a  cam])  in  the 
.Michigan  woods  and  had  moved  there  for  the 
Slimmer,  taking  with  him  his  wife,  and  a  negro 
man  and  his  wife  as  man  of  all  work  and  cook, 
res])ectivel\ .  As  this  would  scarcely  make  much 
of  a  camping  party  he  bethought  himself  of  Clar- 
ence and  his  friends,  "the  bunch,"  with  whom 
he  had  enjoyed  a  short  canoeing  trip  the  i)revious 
sunuiier.  Accordingly  he  invited  them  to  spend 
a  month  with  him  in  camp.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  a  big  louring  car  made  its  way  u])  to  the 
I'am])  one  warm  June  e\'ening  and  discharged  an 
enthusiastic  cargo  of  young  America.  I'ormali- 
lies  over  and  the  various  youths  bestowed  bag 
and  baggage  in  the  tents  set  up  for  them,  sup- 
per was  the  next  thing  in  order.  The  meal  was 
.served  in  the  big  rustic  living  room  of  the  cam]) 
lodge,  ten  ravenous  young  a])|)etites  were  drawn 
u])  around  the  circular  table  ready  to  dis])atcli 
the  sti])i)cr  which  announci'd  its  coming  with 
sa\()r\-  odors  floating  from  the  kitchen.  The  door 
o])ene(|,  a  colored  maid  came  in  bearing  a  tray, 
a  sudden  hush  fell  ujioii  the  coiii])any,  then 
Clarence  groaned.  The  evening  was  growing 
chill,  the  dusky  maiden's  dre.ss  was  light,  and 
she  wore — the  ])nr])le  sweater! 
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Rriu  McCAU^II^■,  '22. 

Nl'"\  ER  iK-forc,  was  the  world  so  imicli  in 
need  of  wholesome  and  stimulating  dramatic 
productions.  The  spoken  drama  has  deter- 
iorated to  such'  an  extent  that  we  very  sehlom 
see  a  play  wliich  holds  our  interest  past  the  last 
fall  of  the  curtain.  This  is  due  principally  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  playwrights  have  commer- 
cialized their  talents.  And  though  moving  pic- 
tures remedied  this  evil  for  a  wdiile,  even  they  are 
gradually  becoming  degraded.  So.  the  recently- 
founded  movement,  advocating  the  Neighborhood 
Theater  apparently  will  save  the  dramatic  inter- 
est of  the  country.  There  is  nothing  really  new 
in  the  idea  of  the  Neighborhood  Theater  except 
the  name.  In  olden  times,  there  were  the  reli- 
gious rites  and  festivals  in  which  thousands  of 
amateur  actors  and  actresses  participated.  The 
Middle  Ages  produced  the  Mystery  and  Morality 
plays.  Even  the  early  Indian  tribes  of  America 
presented  their  unique  dramas.  The  Little  The- 
ater is  simply  a  continuation  of  this  dramatic 
heritage,  handed  down  through  the  centuries. 

There  are  many  advantages  attached  to  the 
Neighborhood  Theater.  Consciously,  or  uncon- 
sciously, every  one,  at  some  time,  craves  to  ap- 
proach the  footlights,  while  but  few  ever  enjoy 
the  realization  of  this  desire.  To  these  the 
Neighborhood  Theater  is  a  haven  of  dramatic 
opportunity.  One  of  its  princi])al  objects  is  to 
secure  these  amateur  actors  and  actresses.  The 
plays  v.hich  it  jjresents  are  written,  staged  and 
acted  by  the  amateurs  themselves.  There  are 
many  non-professional  writers  who  have  much 
skill  and  the  Little  Theater  movement  attempts 
to  utilize  this  ability  ;  likewise,  talent  in  various 
lines  may  be  discovered. 

Another  advantage  is  the  absence  of  scenery 
or  at  least  a  minimized  amount  of  it.  The  Shake- 
spearean dramas  were  usually  presented  with  a 
black  curtain  as  a  background.  Imagination  was 
then  keenly  cultivated.  Nowadays,  plays  are 
embellished  with  rich  settings  and  little  remains 
for  the  fancy  of  the  audience.  However,  we  can- 
not blame  the  playwright,  for  the  producers 
and  the  audiences  demand  a  richness  of  pre- 


sentation. .Many  limes,  writers  are  forced  to 
build  their  ])lays  around  scenery.  'i"hc  Neighbor- 
lu'od  Theater  is  doing  awav  witli  this  idea.  Im- 
possibility of  such  extravagance  in  production, 
has  forced  it  to  demand  tliat  the  audience  take 
an  active,  intelligent  ])art  in  ])lays. 

People  rarely  stoj)  to  think  that  Catholic  so- 
ciety has  always  advocated  amateur  dramatics. 
Kven  Catholics  themselves  apparently  forget  this 
fact.  The  i)arochial  schools  foster  much  dra- 
matic talent.  The  children  all  take  part  in  many 
plays  and  entertainments  which  give  them  com- 
plete self-control  for  later  acting.  In  the  Catholic 
colleges  and  academies,  much  time  is  devoted  to 
the  training  of  amateur  theatricals.  Thus,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  many  fine  plays  are  i)roduced 
annually  in  the  ditTerent  parishes?  We  find  a 
number  of  these  young  people  in  the  professional 
world  but  a  great  deal  of  talent  is  going  to  waste, 
which  will  not  if  the  Little  Theater  is  established. 

If  the  Neighborhood  Theater  wishes  to  have 
a  lasting  influence  on  the  world,  it  must  be  en- 
tirely cut  ofl^  from  foreign  dramatists.  "Made  in 
America,"  alone,  will  attract  intelligent,  dramatic 
interest  in  this  country.  This  not  only  means 
that  plays  must  be  written  in  this  country  but 
they  must  also  be  free  from  the  immoral  senti- 
ments of  foreign  playwrights.  The  technique  of 
these  foreign  plays  is  supreme  but  the  subject 
matter  is  too  unwholesome  to  be  discussed  in 
mixed  company,  so  we  cannot  expect  young  men 
and  young  women  to  participate  in  such  produc- 
tions. The  so-called  "intellectuals"  may  appre- 
ciate the  technical  side  of  such  plays  but  the  ma- 
jority of  people  will  not.  The  American  public 
never  has  generally  accepted  the  dramas  which 
radiate  this  unwholesome  sentiment.  Perhaps, 
such  plays  are  considered  fit  for  presentation  in 
European  theaters  but  the  American  people  want 
wholesome  American  work.  The  Neighborhood 
Theater  must  satisfy  this  dire  need. 

The  people  of  the  L'nited  States  are  looking 
for  something  which  will  afford  enjoyment  and 
recreation.  If  the  Neighborhood  Theater  pre- 
sents clean  plays  with  amateur  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, it  certainly  will  fulfill  this  desire.  So,  it 
remains  for  everyone  to  carry  the  Little  Theater 
idea  into  his  or  her  own  "neighborhood"  and 
awaken  the  latent  dramatic  interest  of  America. 
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A  PLEA  IT)R  LIBERAL  EDUCATION'. 

-Many  times  in  this  age  of  specialization.  1  ha\c 
been  asked  just  wiiat  benefit  I  thought  to  derive 
from  the  education  I  am  now  receiving,  a  liberal 
education,  and  at  times.  1  must  confess,  I  was  at 
a  loss  for  an  answer  to  the  many  questions.  .As 
I  have  said,  this  seems  to  be  an  age  of  s])eciali/.ing 
in  some  art,  or  along  some  line  (as  we  ])ut  it) 
most  adapted  to  our  talents.  One  who  is  not 
studying  or  directing  his  studies  along  a  s])ecial 
branch,  seems,  at  least  to  "specialists,"  to  be  wast- 
ing valuable  time.  They  say  that  there  was  a 
time  when  one  might  have  been  a  "jack-of-all- 
Trades,''  but  modern  cixilization  with  il-^  great 
l)rogress  and  efficiency,  demands  onl)  "masters"  in 
all  occu])ations,  and  tliey  seem  tn  believe  that  a 
liberal  education  hiiukrs  rather  than  aids  one  in 
becoming  a  "master."  It  would  be  incorrect  to 
say  that  we  could  go  ou  in  the  world  willinui 
these  "specialists."  but  as  a  ])erson  narrows  iiiin- 
self  to  particularization,  he  tends  to  lose  sight  of 
"education"  in  the  broad  meaning  of  the  term. 

Xevvman  in  his  "Idea  of  a  University"  has  imi 
forth  a  l>rilliant  plea  for  a  liberal  eilucati'iu. 
.Newman,  with  his  great  intellect,  and  his  e(|ually 
great  beauty  of  expression,  has  fulfilk'd  his  own 
definition  of  a  great  author,  "'  )nc  wlmse  aim  is 
to  give  forth  what  he  has  within  him,  and  from 
his  very  earnestness  it  hapijens  that  whatever  be 
the  splendr)r  of  his  dictii  n,  or  the  harmony  of 
his  periods,  whatever  be  his  subject,  high  or  low. 
he  treats  it  suitably  and  for  its  own  sake.  I  |e 
expresses  what  all  feel,  but  cannot  say."  This 
Xevvman  has  accomplished  in  his  discourse  con- 
cerning a  i)lea  for  liberal  education  in  his  "Idea 
of  a  L'niversity."  W'e  are  all  striving  toward 
some  end,  jiroximate  or  remote,  on  our  way  to 
the  ultimate  end.  W  hat  is  the  end  of  a  liberal 
education?     Xewm.in  answers,  "Knowledge  is 


ca|)able  of  being  its  own  end,"  and  the  end  of  a 
liberal  education  is  knowledge.  Liberal  educa- 
tion tends  to  view  knowledge  so  that  the  student 
may  know  "the  great  outlines  of  knowledge,  the 
principles  on  which  it  rests,  the  scale  of  its  parts, 
its  lights  and  his  shades,  its  great  points  and  its 
little,"  in  other  words,  liberal  education  tends  to 
develop  theinlellect  along  every  branch,  fashioning 
a  correct  view  point,  forming  an  idea,  and  trying 
to  show  the  relation  l)etween  this  idea  and  every 
other  idea  relative  to  it. 

After  spending  years  and  perhaps  a  whole  life 
time  on  one  subject,  or  along  one  line  of  thought, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  subject,  one  is 
bound  to  become  narrow,  and  almost  a  radical  on 
his  one  subject.  "Specialists,"  or  those  clamoring 
for  "useful"  education  are  too  realistic,  too  mater- 
ialistic to  see  the  value  of  a  liberal  education,  that 
is,  knowledge  for  its  own  end.  The  world  has 
become  too  ])ractical,  too  concrete.  Life  is  not 
long  enough  for  anything  but  the  useful.  .Ameri- 
cans, especially,  are  too  busily  engaged,  and  per- 
lia])s  jusllv  so,  in  earning  a  living  to  see  the  value 
of  anvlliing  other  than  a  useful  education.  They 
lose  sight  of  the  greatest  benefit  of  all  education, 
Tnilli.  Tnnh  is  the  jiroper  object  of  the  intel- 
lect. "The  |)rocess  of  training  bv  which  the  in- 
tellect, instead  of  licing  formed  or  sacrificed  to 
some  ])articular  or  accidental  |)tn-pose,  some  spe- 
cific trade  or  jirofession,  or  study  or  science,  is 
disciplined  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  ])erception  of 
its  own  |)ropi'r  object  anil  for  its  own  highest  cid- 
tinx'  is  called  liberal  e(hication." 

".S])t'cialists"  can  see  no  direct  results  to  be 
derived  from  a  liberal  education,  thai  is,  that  it 
will  not  |)rcpare  a  man  or  woman  for  the  task 
al  liaml.  Il  docs  not,  at  once,  make  a  chemist,  a 
surgeon,  or  a  law_\er.  It  woidd  be  absurd,  how- 
ever, to  negU'Cl  to  cdiu-ale  a  child  along  lines 
necessarv  for  the  child's  future,  but  it  is  as 
e(|nall\  absurd  to  neglect  to  recommend  teaching 
whicli  has  for  its  ])m-i)ose  the  general  cultivation 
of  the  mind. 

Libcr.d  education  teaches  one  to  take  a  wide 
and  liberal  view  of  things,  to  think  a  great  deal 
on  ni.any  subjects,  with  a  view  to  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake,  and  this  trains  not  alone  the  indi- 
vidual, but  society  as  well. 

.A  liberal  education  teaches  one  also  "to  see 
things  as  they  are.  to  go  right  to  the  point,  to  dis- 
engage a  skein  of  thought,  to  detect  what  is 
sophistical  and  to  discard  what  is  irrelevant." 
This  is  the  true  meaning  of  a  liberal  education. 
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WIII'A'  ()\'K  Ml'S'l-  WKri'l'. 

W'IkU  a  tickle  tliins^-  is  (icnius,  the  Muse,  or 
Inspiration,  l^von  if  von  havr  a  (lilTcroiU  name 
for  an  elusive  hut  must-l)e-cai)turc(l  thought  your 
attitude  toward  it  is  jjrohably  nuich  the  same  as 
that  of  one  who  coaxes  the  fire  of  his  genius, 
entices  his  muse,  or  courts  inspiration,  ^'et  how 
futile  all  this  effort  seems.  Hours  s])ent  in  a 
vain  effort  to  get  thought  seem  absolutely  barren 
in  comparison  to  another  fifteen  minutes  when 
thoughts  seem  to  run  riot  trying  to  get  expressed. 
How  often  do  we  scorn  these  promptings  of  the 
s])irit  because  we  are  too  lazy  to  work  them  into 
language.  Be  kinder  to  your  capricious  Muse 
and  she  will  visit  you  more  often. 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS. 

Are  your  first  iini)ressions  lasting?  .Mine  never 
are.  The  people  I  dislike  at  first  are  the  ones  1 
really  grow  to  love  later  on,  while  those  whom 
I'm  charmed  with  at  first  meeting  are  almost 
certain  to  turn  out  to  be  ])erfect  bores  later  on. 
The  old  saying  that  "beauty  is  only  skin  deep"  is 
perfectly  true.  Xo  matter  how  beautiful  or 
charming  a  girl  may  be  if  she  hasn't  a  little  bit 
of  grey  matter  to  go  with  it  and  a  good  heart 
she  is  nothing  more  than  a  beautiful  doll  without 
an  ounce  of  common  sense.  The  homely  awk- 
ward girl  often  proves  to  be  a  real  friend.  Her 
charming  personality  makes  up  for  her  lack  of 
beauty  and  when  you  know  her  she  appears 
beautiful  to  you,  as  her  character,  her  true  self 
shines  out  through  the  homely  exterior. 

Xow  from  these  rambling  first  impressions  of 
mine  don't  think  I  mean  that  every  one  who  is 
charming,  agreeable  and  good  company  neces- 
sarily has  to  be  homely.  There  are  many,  many 
people  bles.sed  with  both  beauty  of  soul  and  body. 
But  I  only  ask  of  you  not  to  reject  a  would-be 
friend  because  of  outward  appearances,  you  can 
never  tell  wdiat  a  wealth  of  geld  is  hiding  under- 
neath. 


MEMORIAL  DAY. 

b'ew  things  do  greater  credit  to  the  fine  senti- 
ments of  the  American  people  than  the  national 
observances  of  Memorial  Day.  H  we  are  accused 
of  being  a  thoughtless  and  ungrateful  people,  un- 
a])preciative  of  the  loyal  service  of  noble  sacri- 
fices of   our   great   men,   or   at   least   slow  to 


acknowledge  them  concretely,  we  have  at  least 
two  points  in  our  favor:  our  Tension  System — 
though  it  coidd  be  improved — and  the  custom  of 
decorating  the  graves  of  our  patriot  dead. 

l)Ut  as  we  go  this  year  to  perform  this  blessed 
ceremony  otn-  thoughts  will  be  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  graves  that  are  not  there.  Every  village 
and  every  hamlet  in  every  far-away  corner  of 
the  United  States  will  finds  its  cemeteries  lack- 
ing cf  those  graves  which  it  fain  would  honor 
most.  Almost  every  little  contingent  of  young, 
khaki-clad  veterans,  which  will  dignify  these 
processions  will  show  gaps  in  the  ranks,  where, 
perha])s,  spirit-soldiers  march. 

The  missing  graves  are  in  France  and  in  hlan- 
ders,  and  few  there  are  who  will  visit  them,  to 
whom  they  are  most  dear.  But  the  mind  and 
the  heart  know  not  distance.  To  the  ])asserby 
they  may  look  like  barren  graves  in  a  foreign 
land,  marked  only  by  rows  upon  rows  of  plain 
headstones.  But  we  across  the  w^ater,  know  that 
the  most  lovely  roses  are  planted  there,  American 
beauties.  And  they  sprang  from  seed  that  came 
from  hearts,  especially  from  mother-hearts.  And 
these  roses  are  nourished  by  sweet  tears  of  sor- 
rowful joy  and  joyful  sorrow  and  holy  pride. 
And  the  sunshine  that  so  warmly  beams  on 
them,  laden  with  fragrance,  is  the  prayers  that 
never  cease  to  rise  for  them. 


MEMORY  SKETCHES. 

"His  dreams  were  among  the  stars,  but  his 
affections  were  close  to  the  daisies  where  the 
plain  people  walk,"  says  P.  J.  Carroll,  C.  S.  C, 
of  his  "Father  John''  in  Memory  Sketches.  Those 
who  know  Father  Carroll  can  echo  this  remark 
of  the  author. 

Memory  Sketches  are  brief  glimpses  of  Ire- 
land and  Irish  people.  It  gives  the  reader  vivid 
l)ortraits  of  the  simple  wholesome  life  in  that 
isle.  The  characters  are  in  harmony  with  their 
setting,  each  one  convincingly  sim])le,  realistic, 
and  human. 

The  author  seems  to  be  in  comi^lete  sympathy 
with  the  trials  and  joys  wdiich  fill  the  life  of  the 
people  of  Creelabeg  and  consequently  writes  un- 
derstandingly  and  sincerely.  In  this  collection 
of  brief  sketches,  Father  Carroll  has  combined 
penetrating  insight  and  rich  poetic  imaginings. 
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K\  I  KkTAIXMllXTS. 

Tlx-  XotTf  Dame  (ik-e  Club  made  it>  yearly 
appearance  at  St.  Mary  s  on  the  evening  of  April 
20.  1920.  and  received  the  usual  warm  recep- 
tion. The  ])rograni  jiresented  was  an  excellent 
one  given  with  a  flourish  and  style  such  as  cmly 
Notre  Dame  can  give.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the 
e.xpert  directing  of  John  J.  Becker.  The  specialty 
numbers  were  most  entertaining, — violin  selec- 
tions by  Mr.  Harry  Denny,  number  i)y  the  Club 
Quartette  and  specialty  numbers  by  Mr.  Waller 
O'Keefe  were  an  indispensable  part  of  the  pro- 
gram; for  a  concert  without  three  favorites 
would  seem  incomplete. 

The  vccal  selections  by  Mr.  Lallv  and  .Srfior 
Corona  showed  exceptional  talent  and  the  whole 
])rogram  furnished  an  evening  of  excei)tional 
|)leasure.    The  program  fiiUows: 

Jolin  J.  Ik'cktT  Director  of  tlic  (ilcc  Cliili 

Dillon  J.  Patterson  Ch'l)  .Accompanist 

Ch'irles  Davis,  fiircctor  of  the  N'ovelty  Orcliestra 

Selection  'I'he  Novelty  Orchestra 

.Swing  .Along   Cook 

'I'lie  Glee  Club. 

V^iolin  Solo   Selected 

.Mr.  I  larry  I )enny. 

Two  I-"olk  Songs — 

(a)  Deep  River  .(  .Xegro  Spiritral )  .  .  liiirlrif/h 

(b)  .All  Thru  the  .\ight  Old  ll\-lsli 

.Mr.  Lenihan  I,.  Lally,  Soloist. 
The  (;iee  Cluh. 

Syncopated  Harmony  The  .Xotre  Dame  l\mr 

Messrs.  I^unike.  O'Keefe,  Musmaker,  Slaggert. 

The  Red  .Man's  Death  Chant  Uliss 

The  Glee  Club. 

l\TKR.MISSIf)N. 

Carmena      Wilson- 1. on c 

i  lie  (,lee  Chil). 

Solo   Selecliil 

Scnor  Jose  Corona 

The  Road  to  Mandalay  S locales 

The  Glee  Club. 

Specialty  .Mr.  Walter  .Michael  O'Keefe.  Ill 

Triumphal  .March  (.\idal   I'ndi 

'I  he  (ilce  Club. 

Xotre  Dame  Victory  March  Sluui 

Glee  Club,  Qrartette.  .Xovelty  Orchestra 
*     *     *  * 

( )n  the  evening  of  .\|)ril  26,  .Miss  Xellie  l.ce 
ll<  It  of  .St.  .Mary's  Conservatory  of  Music,  gave 
iier  graduate  recital.    The  varying  numbers  of 


tile  following  program  showed  her  executive 
;.bili;y  and  ])ower  of  interpretation. 

.\flir  Sons!.  Silcrcc.     ^■et  tli.ni  this  1  claim 
SuMinitT  tnitli.    Not  to  be  <|ucnclu'(l  the  flame 
Kindhd  by  bird-yonps  flung  for  the  wiiuis'  winging. 
So,  though  no  more  thy  minstrelsy  my  ears 

.May  ?reet,  in  hushed  deeps  my  spirit  hears 
Frail  echoes,  sweetnesses  born  of  thy  singing. 

—J.  Ryan. 

I'inale,  Op.  1,3.  .Xo.  1  Rubinstein 

Violin— Professor  R.  Seidel. 
Ktrde,  Op.  25.  Xo.  1 

Prehidc  in  C  .Minor  ^'"'f'" 

1  )cdication   Schuinaun-Liszl 

Son"  By  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka  Licurancc 

Miss  F.  Guthrie 

Piano— Miss  M.  liroussard. 
N'iolin  ()l)lit!ato — Professor  K.  Seitlel. 

Sublime  I-'.vening  Star  Wagncr-Lisct 

koiido,  Op,  53  Schubert 

Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel. 

Rondo.  Op.  28  Beethoven 

Rhapsodic  X'o.  6  Liszt 

Peer  Gynt  Suite  Criefi 

First  Piano — Misses  K.  Broussard,  R.  Kramer. 
Second  Pianc — Misses  U.  O'Melia,  M.  Ilyn<ls. 
N'iolin — Professor  R.  Seidel. 

*        *  :|: 

Miss  Rosella  Kramer  gave  her  graduate  recital 
on  Tuesday  evening,  May  4.  Miss  Kramer  dis- 
played splendid  technique  and  interpretive  abil- 
ity in  her  rendition  of  the  following  ])rogram  : 

TO    MY    l-AVCRITK  MUSICIAN. 

.'\s  in  the  silence  linrers  still,  dream  wrouxht, 
A  mv.stie  strain,  when  song  is  dead. 
.So  let  my  living  lie 

I"or  those  whom  Thou  into  my  life  hast  brought 
.X  song  whose  memory  will  lift  their  hearts  to  Thee. 
When  to  Tliy  Heart  in  utmost  ecstacy, 

s.  M.  i:. 

Sonata,  Op.  %   Beethoven 

Violin — Professor  R.  .Seidel. 

Prelude  XV   Bach 

Tocc.ita,  Op.  72,  Xo.  .3  Saint-Socns 

lierccuse  /  ■     ,,  ■   ,  ■• 

At  the  Brook  \ '''' 

X'iolins     Mies  M.  del         I'danoo.  Prof.   R.  Seidel. 
Pia'io  —  .Miss  II.  Weinrieh, 

Valse  Ramanti(|ue  Debussy 

Song,  Sancta  Maria   Fame 

St.  Mary's  Glee  Club. 

Piano — Miss  K.  lirovis.srrd 
\'iolin  ()l)lig:ito~  I*rofessnr  R.  .Seidel. 

Xoctiirne.  Op.  ,37,  .Xo.  2  Cliojnn 

luude  .Melodifjue   Raff 

Violin  —  Professor  R.  Seidel. 

Wilde  Jagd  Liszt 

Valse  P>rillante    M oszkoivski 

First  Piano — Misses  I!.  O'.Melia,  .VI.  Ilynds. 
Second  Piano — Misses  K.  ISroussard,  H.  Weinrieh. 
Viidin — Professor  R.  Seidel. 
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On  the  c'vcMiint;  of  Mav  tlic  stiulciits  gave 
the  following  program  in  lioiior  of  the  visit  of 
I  lis  l^xcelleucy  The  Most  Rev.  John  ]^)nzano, 
I).  1).,  to  St.  Mary's.  At  the  conchision  of  tlie 
musical  numl)ers.  Mis  h'xcellency  addressed  the 
Sisters  and  students.  In  a  few  simple  and  heau- 
tiful  words,  he  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  har- 
mony in  the  symphony  of  life,  the  need  of  striv- 
ing for  the  right  note  in  order  to  keep  one's  soul 
atune  with  God.  He  told  the  girls  that  as  edu- 
cated Catholic  women  they  should  do  their  best 
to  bring  about  harmony  in  the  world  now  so 
broken  with  strife. 

Opening  March  R.  dc  Kovcn 

St.  Mary's  Orchestra. 
Piano — Miss  E.  Broussard. 

A  Parable   

Miss  Dorothy  Hayes. 
(Representing  the  Collegiates) 

Song,  Ave  Maria,  '"Cavalleria  Riisticana"  Mascagni 

Miss  D.  Ryno 
Piano— Miss  15.  O'Melia. 
Harp — Miss  R.  McCarthy. 
X'iolin — Professor  R.  Seidel. 

Song,  The  Lord  is  My  Light  AUitson 

Miss  F.  Guthrie 
Piano — Miss  E.  Broussard. 

Welcome  

Miss  Lucille  Bonier 
(Representing  the  Academics) 

Chorus,  Fly  Singing  Bird  Elgar 

St.  Mary's  Glee  Club. 
Piano — Miss  E.  IJroussard. 
\iolins— M  iss  M.  del  R.  Blanco,  Professor  I^.  Seidel. 

The  Little  Children's  Greeting  

Miss  Virginia  Salerno 

Violin  Solo,  Air  Varie  •  VicuA-teinps 

Professor  R.  Seidel. 
Piano— Miss  B.  O'Melia 

Galop  de  Concert  Mildc 

First  Piano — Misses  II.  Weinrich,  M.  Miller. 
Second  Piano — Miss  M.  Purman.  K.  Kramer. 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel. 

^       ^       %  :{j 

On  the  evening  of  April  28,  the  Sisters  and 
students  enjoyed  the  Sonata  Recital  given  by  the 
First  Junior  class,  Conservatory  of  Music.  The 
technique  and  skill  of  the  pupils  were  well  dis- 
played in  the  following  program  : 

Sonata  in  G  major  Haydn 

G.  Hamelius. 
Violin  :    Professor  R.  Seidel. 

Sonata  in  F  major  Mozart 

M.  Purman. 
Violin  :    Professor  R.  Seidel. 


Son.ita  in  .\  minor  -liccthovcu  

M.  Miller. 
Violin:    Professor  R.  Seidel. 

Sonata  in  I'"  major  (iiicn 

I  f.  Weinrich. 
Violin:    Professor  R.  Seidel. 

Waltz:  Thornrose   Tschaikoi'.'sky 

First  Piano:   H.  Weinrich,  M.Miller. 
Second  Piano  :  L.  Grady,  G.  Hamelius. 
Violin  :    Professor  R.  Seidel. 


Program  of  the  second  Sonata  recital,  May 
12,  1920. 

Sonata  in  C  major  Mozart 

R.  Kramer. 
Violin:    Prof.  R.  Seidel. 

Sonata  in  G  major  Rubinstein 

N.  L.  Holt. 
Violin:    Prof.  R.  Seidel. 

Sonata  in  F  major  //.  llofniann 

M.  Hynds. 
Violin:    Prof.  R.  Seidel. 

Sonata — Allegro  Moderate   Bralnns 

E.  Broussard. 
Violin:    Prof.  R.  Seidel. 

Sonata — Variations — Presto  (Kreutzer)  Beethoven 

B.  O'Melia 
Violin:    Prof.  R.  Seidel. 

Marche  Sla\'e  P.  Tschaikoz^'sky 

1st  Piano:   B.  O'Melia,  M.  Hynds. 
2nd  Piano :   E.  Broussard,  R.  Kramer. 
Violin:    Prof.  R.  Seidel. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EXPRESSION. 
May  11 

Director — Miss  Alice  Kcrnan 
"Who's  Next" 
By  Marjory  Benton  Cooke 

Madeleine  Lee  Helen  Minahan 

Betty  Barker  Edith  Hessell 

Harriet  Coleman   Viola  .Aylward 

Ethel  Lind   Helene  Eisenhauer 

Nell  Andrews,  Madeleine's  roommate.  Margaret  Sullivan 
Sophronia  Bond   Eileen  Cusack 

Scene  I — Madeleine's  room  in  a  College  Dormitory. 
Morning. 

Scene  H — The  same.  Xight. 

Selectioii>   St.  Mary's  Orchestra 

"The  Burgl.\r"  — 

By  Margaret  Cameron. 

Mabel  Dover   Linda  Minahan 

Freda  Dixon   A'largaret  Buckley 

Valerie  .\nnsley  Anna  Rummelhart 

Peggy  Burton  .  Mary  Ryan 

Edith  Brent   Mary  L.  Christman 

Scene :  Living-room  of  the  Burton's  Summer 
Cottage.  Evening. 
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W'c  take  pleasure  in  j?iving  the  fullowintj  ])ro- 
'::ram  of  the  Oi)eretta  "Sylvia."  presented  In  the 
Academic  Department  on  May  5,  6,  7.  The  ])ro- 
ceeds  are  the  Dc])artment's  special  contrihution 
towards  the  St.  Mary's  Rnilding  I'lind.  The 
Operetta  receives  a  more  detailed  notice  in  the 
"Annual  for  l<)lQ-20." 

SVI.VIA. 

.\   I'ASTOKAt.  OPKKCTTA   IN  TWO  I'AKTS. 

A    MOTHKk's    teach  INI.. 

(A  Trihur.f  to  Mother  M.  I'.niliiic.) 

Your  words  like  lilies  on  an  altar  laid — 

Pure  lilies  that  were  born  within  some  quiet  mere. 

Wake  lovind  wonder  at  the  fertile  deep 

When  they  their  glorv  drew. 

The  lilies  ami  their  birth  forgot,  their  loveliness  must  fade- — 

Hut  never.  Mnth'r  De^r. 

Shall  Memory's  hich  al'ar  fail  to  keep 

Words  that  were  born  deep  in  the  hecrt  of  you! 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 

Sir  Bertr.ini  de  Lacey.  the  Court  Poet  

Ethel  Hurkhart.sineier 
Prince  Tobytiiin.  a  Man  of  Consequence.  Ailzia  McHlroy 

William,  an  Honest  Farmer  Mary  Purman 

Sylvia.  Betrothed  to  de  Lacey  Mary  Ryan 

Betty,  Betrotlied  to  Wi'.lia-n  Katherine  Cirahaiii 

Arabella,  a  lady  in  waiting  at  Court  Louise  Riley 

Araminta,  her  sister  Cirace  llamcHus 

Polly  i •  ri      1.       j  Lorctta  .SliauRhncssy 

Molly  P-™'^,   Dorothea  Rvno 

Dolly  (     iT.endsof  Betty    <..M,,j,„erite  Camphell 

Court  Ladies  Catherine  Sclimalzried,  Mary 

Sweeney,  l*"lorence  Guthrie. 
Roliin.  a  I-'ariner  Lad  (ienevicvc  Walsh 

Lassies — A.  .Andros.  .\.  .M.  lialfocr.  C.  lUriio.  L. 
Bohmer,  N.  Brons.  .M.  C()nnal)le.  S.  Couttellcnc.  (1. 
liowncy,  K.  l-'eeney.  M.  lluirn'el  L.  Johnson,  .M.  lohn- 
son,  B.  Kis.scll.  Ci.  Kinslcr.  K.  Kuho-^kc.  C.  Martin.  D. 
Mcnden.  W.  Mulcahcy.  .M.  O'D.mncll.  S.  Revnulds.  M. 
Kahl.  M.  Vallcz.  B.  Weiss. 

Lads — V.  .\uthier.  J.  Bauniherger.  E.  Buell.  G.  Bo- 
hannon,  II.  Casey,  .M.  Curley.  M.  Coen.  .\.  Dugan,  C. 
Foster,  A.  Gainley.  V.  de  la  Iloussave.  M.  Johnson, 
M.  J.  Johnston,  L.  Frank.  D.  King.  K.  Keenan.  F.  Lani- 
phere.  A.  Mfirgan.  V.  Morrison.  C.  O'l'.ryan.  L.  St.inini, 
L.  Tujague,  G.  Walsh. 

Haymakers— M.  Betz,  .M.  Bruner.  T.  Burk<'.  M.  R. 
I'.utU-r,  A.  Cook,  J.  Dennis,  L.  Downs,  B.  Edwards.  L. 
Fitch,  15.  Gei'.er.  N.  (irill.  E.  Heine.  W.  Hart.  E.  Hart- 
man.  C.  Haskell.  J.  Jordan.  \.  Koch.  A.  Krauss.  K. 
Kizer,  1.  Kenoe.  I.  Kerwin,  K.  Lee.  R  Marhlestoiu .  M. 
.Metz,  M.  MacGregor,  .\l.  Melleft.  A.  Perry.  \.  Raiid.ill, 
]i.  Singler,  (i.  Toepp.  A.  Vanderkarr.  L.  VaiuKnl)! » mi. 

.Act    I— .\  llaylicld.   .\  .Sunnner  morning. 
.\ct  II — !,atcr.    The  same  day. 
Perirxl— The  Eighteenth  Century. 

(Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  R.  Siidcl. 

Violins— M.  del  R.  Blanco.  H.  Brazzill,  G.  Brouss.ird, 
C.  Burke,  II.  Campbell.  L.  I'.ilers.  L.  Gleason.  M.  Kahl. 
M.  Kefiwn.  Z.  Nutter.  I.  Ryan.  V'.in  Hnucl.  .\1. 
Ward.  L.  White. 

Cellos— G.  l^oesch,  A.  Schlecht. 

Piano — H.  Baunian. 

Viola— Prof.  R.  Seidel. 

Dancing  directed  by  Miss  M.  Gavin. 


NOTES. 

Sermons  were  given  during  the  month  l)y  ivev. 
W.  i\.  Connor.  C.  S.  C.  on  the  "Imitation  of 
Christ":  The  Rev.  W.  Maloney,  C.  S.  C,  "The 
Dedication  of  the  .Month  of  Mav." 

The  Operetta  ".Sylvia"  staged  l)y  the  .\ca- 
demics  on  the  evenings  of  Mav  2.  3.  6.  7,  and 
8  ])roved  a  great  success.  The  girls  who  had  the 
])rinci])a]  roles  took  their  parts  admiral)ly. 

W'itli  the  arrival  of  warm  weather  have  come 
the  ever  enjoyahle  spring  walks  and  several  trips 
have  l)een  made  to  the  candy  store  at  Roselawn. 

During  the  month  of  May,  i tenediclion  will  he 
given  ill  the  College  Chapel  every  day  in  place  of 
the  usual  morning  i)raver  in  the  .Stti(l\-  ll;dl. 


'idle  kniiling  fad  seems  to  have  taken  a  new 
lease  (  ii  life  with  the  coming  of  Spring,  and 
many  rainhow  tinted  sweaters  may  he  seen  in 
the  making. 

Miss  .M;irjorie  ISarrelt  of  (  )maha.  and  Miss 
.Martina  Smith  of  C  hicago,  spent  a  few  davs  at 
.St.  Mary's  during  ihe  month. 

Class  honors  for  1920:  X'aledictorian,  Miss 
Msther  .Carrico :  Essayist,  .Miss  .Marilla  Creen; 
Class  I'oet.  Mi.ss  Hernice  O'Melia. 

The  tennis  courts  have  heen  re-opened  for  the 
.^])ring  season  and  well  patronized  at  all  hours 
of  the  day. 

Clouds  of  excitement  are  gathering  for  the 
tennis  tournaments  which  will  take  ])lace  early 
in  June:  and  judging  from  tlie  ])ractice  playing 
the  tournaments  siiow  signs  of  heing  closely  con- 
tested. 

'i"he  performance  of  the/N'otre  Dame  Cdec  Chih 
at  .St.  .Mary's  was  followed  hy  a  dance  in  St. 
.Angela's  Mall.  The  .Seniors,  juniors,  and  sisters 
and  cousins  of  the  ( ilce  (  lul)  mcmhers.  alU'uded 
the  dance.  .Music  was  furnished  h}-  the  .\otre 
Dame  and  .St.  .Mary's  ()rchestras. 

The  Misses  Helen  .McCarthy,  lleleii  Comer- 
ford.  .Margaret  h'lhel.  Ada  Costello,  Mary  Casey 
and  .Marie  Shaughnessy  were  guests  the  week 
of  the  hazaar. 
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At  llic  mcctiiij;-  of  the  St.  Mary's  Noirv  Dame 

L'liil)  of  C'liicaj^d,  held  on  the  afternoon  of  May 

IS,  the  following-  officers  were  elected: 

Miss  Anna  Hunt  President 

Miss  Sarah  Glecson  Vice-President 

Mirs.  George  Sunderland,  Second  Vice-Pres. 

Miss  tielen  Betz  Recording"  Secretary 

Miss  Dynipna  Balliach  Corresponding  Sec'y 
Mrs.  L.  Bohannon  Treasurer 

Board  of  directors:  Mesdanies  Mary  Cochran-Ryan, 
.A.nna  Cunnea-Fitzgibbons,  Margaret  Beck-Kelly,  Henri- 
etta O'Brien-Crowley,  Pauline  Murfey-Sauter,  Mary 
Smyth-Nelson,  Mettie  Touhy-Lampert. 

Patrons  and  Patronesses  of  the  St.  Marys- 
Notre  Dame  dance.  May  20-21 : 

Thursday,  May  20 — 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Olney. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Holland. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  De  Lorenzi 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Clauer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Stephenson. 

Friday,  May  21— 

Mr.  and  iMrs.  W.  Crabill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Young. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Stephenson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Farabaugh. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sensenich. 


ST.  MAin  'S  BiC.Ni'i 
May  17,  IS. 


I  T  i'.AZA.\R. 
19. 


St.  Mary's  notes  the  death  of  a  valiant  soldier 
of  the  Cross,  the  Rev.  Michael  Fallize,  C.  S.  C, 
who  for  a  short  time  was  assistant  chaplain  of 
the  Community  Church  of  Loretto.  Father 
Fallize  has  a  record  for  many  years'  faithful 
service  at  the  Holy  Cross  Mission  in  Dacca, 
India. 

Death  recently  claimed  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty, Sister  M.  Josephus  (Miss  Mary  Martin) 
who  after  a  short  period  of  religious  life  was 
called  to  an  eternal  reward. 

Deep  sympathy  is  extended  to  Harriet  Pilger- 
Crittenberger  on  the  death  of  her  beloved  father ; 
to  Stella  Hamilton-Stapleton  on  the  death  of  her 
devoted  husband,  Mr.  Daniel  G.  Stapleton,  bene- 
factor ;  to  Mildred  Kennedy  and  Delia  Walton 
who  mourn  a  beloved  father,  and  to  the  bereaved 
relatives  of  Marcella  Hynes,  former  student. 


NARCISSUS. 
Stella  Scott,  '22. 


o 


PETALED  star,  on  slender,  trembling  stem, 
Straight  from  the  land  of  Spring  you  seem  to  come  ; 
Your  sweetness,  wee  narcissus,  fills  my  soul. 
And  warms  my  heart  with  winter's  cold  benumb. 


The  faculty  and  class  of  1920  desires  to  ex- 
press their  grateful  appreciation  of  the  enthu- 
siastic interest  and  most  hearty  cooperation  given 
by  citizens  and  merchants  of  South  Bend  and  by 
many  patrons  and  former  students  during  St. 
Mary's  recent  P>azaar.  To  them  and,  especially, 
to  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  composed  the 
committee  in  charge,  is  due  the  unusual  success 
of  the  undertaking. 

St.  Angela's  Hall  where  the  Bazaar  was  held, 
contained  the  following  artistically  draped  booths 
where  tempting  articles  were  displayed  before 
admiring  and  eager  purchasers  : 

Parcel  Post — Decorated  in  Red,  White  and  Blue 
bunting,  American  flags  and  colored  electric 
lights. 

NovKLTY — Lavender  draperies  and  wisteria  blos- 
soms. 

Candy — Notre  Dame  colors — draperies  and  pen- 
nants. 

Fancy'  Work — Pink  and  Green — Sweet  peas. 
Miscellaneous  Articles  and  Prizes  (on  the 

stage) — St.  Mary's  colors,  blue  flowers  and 

daisies. 

Flower — Fresh-cut  flowers,  corsage  bouciuets, 
supplied  mostly  by  Williams,  florist  of  South 
Bend. 

On  the  lower  floor  of  the  building  were — a 
trellised  Japanese  Tea  Garden,  a  dainty  pink  and 
lavender  booth  where  cooling  drinks  were  served, 
a  cozy  "'Rest  Room"  and  a  "Fish  Pond,"the  de- 
light of  the  little  ones.  Music  by  the  St.  Mary's 
Orchestra,  vocal  selections  by  St.  Mary's  Glee 
Club  and  the  Academic  graduating  class.  Fancy 
Dancing  by  members  of  the  regular  classes  were 
a  part  of  the  evening's  attractive  features. 

Fortunes  were  cleverly  told  by  Senorita  Maria 
del  R.  I'.lanco. 

In  addition  to  the  long  list  printed  in  April 
issue  of  the  Chimes  the  following  are  generous 
contributors  to  the  Bazaar : 

J.  C.  Ellsworth  Chiffon  Waist  and  Silk  Underwear 

Beitner's  Store   Shoes 

Mrs.  Hawlvins   Novelties 

Hibberd  Printingr  Company  Printing' 

Gately    Silk  Skirt 

Senol's    A  Knife 

Schuell  (Jeweler)  Water  Set 

Public  Drug  Store  Toilet  Articles 

Kable's    100  Sandwiches 

The  Oliver  Waist  Shop  Silk  Hose 

Standard  Drug  Company  Toilet  Articles 

T.  Barrett  Mills  200  lbs.  of  Flour 

L.  Elbel   Victrola 
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nciiige  Wynnt  40  lbs.  of  Butter 

Hollineswoi  th  &  Turner  Ten  gals.  Ice  Cream 

Palmer  s  Dair.v  Ten  gals.  Ice  Cream 

Wittner  Five  gals.  Ice  Cream 

K-  Sloll  One  ton  of  Coal 

H.  V.  and  V.  W.  DeFrees  One  Ton  of  Coal 

J.  Major  Bacon.  Ham.  and  .SO  lbs.  of  hard 

Mrs.  H.  KIbel  liath  Kugs 

Miss  M.  KIbel   Two  Luncheon  Sols 

Piowaty  &  Son  One  case  Lemons,  one  Oranges 

George  Butzbach  2  Cases  of  Oranges 

Whiteman  One  Case  of  Pears 

Jacobson  &  Peterson  Stationer.v 

Mrs.  Maude  Casey  and  .Miss  Anna  Hunt  

 Pin  and  Shirtwaist  Ring  (turquoise 

matrix  set  in  silver) 

South  Bend  Watch  Co  Gentlemen's  Gold  Watcli 

A.  Loftus  of  Chicago  Ladies'  Wrist  Watch 

Mrs.  O'Rourke  of  Ft.  Wayne  Week-end  Case 

Mrs.  Agnes  English-Rend  Gold  Rosary 

Rev. P.  J.  Carroll  Loan  of  Tables  and  Chairs 

Geo.  Lomax.  Chicago  Pop  and  Soda  Water 

Mrs.  Mondor  Lavendei-  Chiffon  Hat. 

and  Handkerchief  Bag 

Mr.  A.  Frank  of  Oliver  Hotel  Log  Cabin  Cake 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital  Cake 

Busse  Bakery  100  Buns  and  25  Cakes 

Philadelphia  20  gals.  Ice  Cream 

Sherman  Store  Novelty  Bags 

Hurwich    Necktie 

.Voisom    Novelties 

Max  Adler   Bath  Kobe 

Adler  Bros   Suit  Case 

People's  Store  ,\  Waist 

Greenblatt    I'^irs 

Uimel's   Echoes 

Platner  Co   Cigars 

Central  Drug  Store   Toilet  Articles 

Perfection  Biscuit  Co  Two  Boxes  of  Cakes 

.J.  B.  Weber  Six  Dozen  Boxes  of  Candy 

.Miller  of  Fort  Wayne  Cand.v 

<Jas  Company  Gas  lion  and  Waffle  lion 

Mrs.  Rose  Frank-Smith,  Chicago  Ivory  Toilet  Case 

Mr.  George  Hines  (Auditorium  Theatie)  Movie 

-Mrs.  Rosemar.v  Spier-Scott,  Davenpoi  t,  la. Rose  Sweater 

Cecile  Martin  Black  and  White  Sweater 

Mary  Louise  Lennon  Sweater 

Sisters  of  Holy  Croa.s  Fancy  Work 

Ladies  of  South  Bend  Cakes 

Box  of  Fanc.v  Work  and  Novelties  from  the  follow- 
ing: Katherine  Walsh-I'riester,  Davenpoit,  Iowa; 
Marie  <'iirbett-McCai  thy ;  Miss  Hleanor  1).  Kinzie; 
lOunice  .M.  Sr-ott;  Rose  McCullough-Sullivan ;  .Josephine 
.Mitthell-.McCullough;  Margaret  Hickey-Coffee;  Bessie 
-McCuiiounh-Bray ;  Marguerite  Halligan;  Katherine 
.Maker-Cozed. 

Cash  Contributors:  .1.  .1.  O  liiien.  .J.  M.  Chillas.  Mrs. 
Ilavican,  A  Friend,  Anne  Kelleher,  Marie  llahii. 


i'kizi':.s  () I'- 


ll !•;  liAZAAR. 


.May  17,  1«,  19. 

Were  awarded  as  fullows: 

I'lfinr  l,aiii|i  — I )()nated  by  /\.  II.  Ilillcr, 

To  J.  I.  I'avcy,  623  Park  Ave,  South  I'.cnd. 
Rogers'  1K47  Silver— Donated  hy  Clauers. 

Tr»  Julia  I'lyiin.  St.  .Mary's  College. 
Water  Set— Donated  l)y  VViieeloik's, 

'i"o.  C.  A.  llagerty.  Sotitli  licnd,  Ind. 
Tea  Cart — Donated  liy  Rics — 

To  G.  O.  Thurn,  730  U-land  Ave..  Soutli  l!(  nd. 
l*"ern — Donated  \ty  St.  Mary's, 

To  Xelson  Jones,  Sotilli  I'eiid,  liid. 
Russian  (icornette  i'.lotise  — Df)nated  liy  (larlaiid'^. 

To  F.  K.  Coats,  12.^  .S.  Race  St.,  .M ivli;iwal<;i.  hul. 
Men's  Shoes— Donated  hy  Makers, 

To       McGarry,  Corhy  Hall,  Notre  Dame. 
Indies'  Shoes — Donated  by  K.  &  K., 

To  Fuhel  Kramer,  ."Vlinster,  f)hio. 


Sweater — Donated  hy  Newman's, 

To  A.  R.  North,  117  Ohio  St.,  South  l'.ond,  Ind. 

One  Pig — Donated  hy  St.  Mary's, 

VVm.  tiallagher,  145  W.  75th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Notre  Dame  Pillow — Donated  by  Sister  M.  Eliza, 

To  E.  M.  Rowling,  Baden  Hall,  Notre  Danic. 

Ivory  Set — Donated  by  Mrs.  Rose  Frank  Schmidt, 
To  Helen  Comerford,  Joliet.  111. 

I'^ifty  Dollars  in  Gold — Donated  by  .Viine  Kelleher, 
St.  Mary's  College, 

To  St.  Mary's  .\cadciny.  .Mcxandrja,  Va. 

Hope  Chest — Donated  by  George  Robertson, 

To.  Mrs.  J.  Gehring,  5()S  St.  Joseph,  South  Hend. 

Fifty  Dollar  Gold  Bond — Donated  by  Marie  Hahn, 
To  Sister  M.  Eiidocia,  St.  Mary's  Convent. 

Wrist  Watch — Donated  by  S:  T.  A.  Loftus,  Chicago, 
To  Sister  M.  Edna,  St.  Mary's  Convent. 

Gentleman's  Watch — Donated  by  S.  B.  Watch  Ivictory, 
To  Rev.  M.  J.  McAvoy,  McHenry,  111. 

Calf — Donated  by  Mother  Cyriaca,  St.  Mary's, 

To  Mildred  Miller,  St.  Mary's  College. 
I'ield  (;iass — Donated  by  Dr.  Burke,  South  l?cnd. 

To  Wni.  Holland,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Wardrobe  Trunk — Donated  by  Geo.  Wynian  &  Co., 

To  Viola  .'\uthier,  St.  Mary's  Academy, 
11  at  and  Parasol — ^Donated  by  Mrs.  J.  Bctz,  Chicago. 

To  Mrs.  John  Grabs.  Union  City,  Ind, 
Picture  of  the  Holy  Face — Donated  by  a  Sister, 

To  Aurelia  Wolters,  St.  Mary's  College. 
Lil)r;iry  Scarf — Donated  by  Sister  L.  Hertrand, 

To  Lucy  E.  HoUiday,  St.  Mary's  College. 
Library  Scarf — Donated  by  Sister  Domini, 

To  Sadie  Matthews,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Gold  Mesh  Bag — Donated  by  Sister  Dositheus, 

To  Katherine  Schmalzried,  St.  Mary's  .Academy. 
Sweater — Donated  by  Mary  L.  Lennon, 

To  Mary  Adler,  Joliet,  111. 
Lard,  Ham  and  Bacon, — Donated  by  Major  Brothers, 

To  John  Dellaven,  South  Bend,  Ind, 
16-Picce  Manicure  Set — Donated  liy 

Loretta  Broussard,  Beaumont.  Texas, 

To  Lucille  Van  l  leuvel.  St.  Mary's  College. 
Hand  Painted  Punch  Bowl — Donated  by  St.  Mary's 

Art  Dept  To  Mary  Watters.  St.  Mary's  Acad. 

Week-end  Case — Donated  by  Geraldine  I'Meming- 

O'Rourke. .  .  To  Jane  i^aumberger,  St.  Mary's. 
Sweater — Donated  by  Cecile  Martine, 

To  Dorotiiy  Wade,  St.  Mary's  College. 

The  awarding  of  the  beautiful  Light  Six  .Siudebaker 
Car,  presented  by  the  Studebaker  Cor])oration  of  Soutii 
I'en'd,  and  handsome  cedar  chest,  the  gift  of  Sailors 
I'urnitnre  Company,  was  postponed  luitil  after  the  St. 
Mary's  Alunni:i'  niccliiig  in  Juiu'. 

Xaiiics  (if  ihc  ( "omiiiitli'f  wlio  assisted  in  the 

direction  of  llie  St.  Man's  IJencfit  I'azaar; 

Mrs.  W.  (i.  Crabill,  Chairman. 

Mesdanies  W.  Holland,  T.  A.  (^Incy,  G.  i'',iral)augli, 
J.  Grief,  G.  .Stephenson,  J.  Stephenson,  W.  O'Brien. 
.M.  O'Brien,  J.  \'oung.  L.  Clauer.  J.  Reynolds.  E.  Stoll, 
R.  .Sensenich.  W.  Benitz,  I'".  Dennis.  J.  DeLorenzi.  J. 
Neff.  11.  I'.lbel. 

Misses  .M.  Hagerty.  H.  Holland.  11.  Schabel,  M. 
Weber,  B.  Darr,  A.  Kreuger,  E.  Van  Dnsen,  K.  Kern. 

Meesrs.  J.  Dellaven,  N.  Jones,  R.  Kuehn,  J.  Klingel. 
.Murphy,   W.  O'Keefe,  W.  Crabill,  F.   Dennis,  C. 
Lancaster,  (i.  Stephenson,  L.  Claurer,  J.  McCormick. 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Importers  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  MiUinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

VVe  ni»ke  nnd  keep  in  stock  every  cinss 
of  goods  required  by  different 
Religious  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co, 

Successors  to  11.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 
Lake,  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 

CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.    As  agents  for 
Uie  leadinj^  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

W e  have  always  striven  for  the 
l)esf  trade ;   for   the   custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful    fitting   and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Relatives  and  friends 
of    Notre    Dame  and 
St.     Mary's  students 
who    desire    to  keep 
posted   on  University 
and   Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month;  two 
months    or   more,  35 
cents    a    month;  one 
year,    $4;     by  mail, 
postage  paid  cash  in 
advance. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Li{;lits,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Lassocl^s  ana  our  puces 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Priests'  Albs,                  Prie.sts'  Supplies. 
Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 

KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PFRFFPT 

Shoes 

Dliver  Opera  House  Bldg.    Personal  Attention 

riff;„.       Home  5842         „              Home  5703 
^^"^       Bell  886              ^"'^^""6611  3561 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind, 

rHE    1.   W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Office  Residence 
3ell    Phone  689             Bell  Phone  1162 
iome  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

.  M,  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mf.s.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Beper  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 

Gold  Fish  -I 

riowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
131  North  Michlsnn  Street 


Opera  Slicks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

W e  make  the  best 
The))' II  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


The  White  House 
washington 

il/3'  dear  Mr.  Secretary,: 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite  tlic  iimisiial  burdens  imposed  upon  our 
peoj)le  by  the  war  they  have  maintained  tlicir  schools  and  other  agencies  of 
education  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  continued 
throughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  off  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  afTecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues there  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  01 
the  highest  and  most  tiiorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After 
the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of 
infhistrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  prei)aration  on  the  ])art  of  all  the  people.  /  7t'ould  therefore  urge 
that  the  people  continue  to  give  generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all  grades 
and  that  the  schools  adjust  themselves  as  uisely  as  possible  to  the  nezv  condiiions 
to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  because 
of  the  war  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  can  only  be  through 
the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WOODROW  V/ILSON. 

Hon.  1'ka.nki.in  K.  Lank, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

came  to 

"Mirror"  Candlea  sold  here  exclusively. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER&SON 

Opposite  Postofflce, 
11&-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

Davies  Laundry  Co, 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH     PHONBS  8St 
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GroTe  Atc,  ChlcaKO,  Phoae 
Calamet  1»70. 


Frank 
Mayr 
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Jewelers 

Established 
1873 


OPTOMETRY 


OPTO— Eye. 
METRY— to  Measure 


DR.  JOH7T  H.  ELLIS,  Optom«triat, 

Suita  612,  J.  M.  S.  Bulldlnff, 
Sonth    Bend,  Indiana. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 

216  W.  Wa»hington  Ave..  South  Bend 
Phono:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

A^oi//e  5  Motto: 

ITTAKE8THE 
TO  MAKETHE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELLTHE 
And  It  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  965 


National  Grocer  Co. 

IVholesale  Grocers 
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McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 
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Catalogrs  and  estimates  free. 

667  Hill  Street,  KSSNDALIiVILIiBI,  IITD. 


Eyes  Examined 

(ilasiiei  Properly  FitUd 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

OPTICIANS 
2.30  S.  Mich.  St. 

Eat.  1900         Roth  Phono 


Electric 
Appliances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economloAl 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  dalnt} 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  heat 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street,  BOSTON, 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.    Established  lilt 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauct, 
Mustard,  Pork  of^d  Beans, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Yellow  Taxicab  and 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Micblgran  St  and  Colfax  Arenue 
Bell  Phones  Home  Phones 

614  6616 
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CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Mary's,  for 
one  or  two  Passengrers,  $1.00,  and  BOe 
for  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Passenver 
rates.  Seven  Passenger  Cars  for  all 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 


Indiana  Lumber  Sc  Mfg.  Co. 

Office :— Yard  and  Mill,  8.  Mlohlvan 

St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mlshawaka,  Ind. 


Home  Phone,  1474  Bell  Phone. 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,  DBCORATOB  AMU 
PAINTKR 

820  BAST  COLFAX  AVHNTJB. 

Hollingsworlh-Tumer  Co. 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 

83 1  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME,  -        -  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Founded 
1S42 
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1844 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
Science,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
cial School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 

CATALOGliES    ON    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


You  Summer  School  Students  who  want  a  real  luncheon  or  a  place 
to  entertain  your  visiting  friends  should  eat  at  the 

ROBERTSON  STORE  TEA  ROOM 

Daily  Luncheon  11  to  5  P.  M. 
Fruit  Salads,  Chicken  Salads,  Sandwiches,  Home  Made  Pies,  Ice  Cream,  Cakes 


St.  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  Institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For    terms    address  • 
SISTERS    OF    THE    HOLY  CROSS 


St.  Angela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL,. 


Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 

(Hoosier) 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

228  North  Michigan  Street 
South  Bend, Ind. 


i      ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 
i  Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conducted    by    the    Sister.s    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

j  The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
]  Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
]  years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  most  acceptable  age  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For    further    information  adilress 
SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Notre   Dame   Ave,   and  Madison  Street 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


An   Ideal   Catholic  Publication. 

Dublin  Review. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catholic  Magazine, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  the 
Blessed  Uirgin 

26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Published  weekly  and 
monthly.    With  illustrations. 
The  Greatest  Variety  of  Good 
Reading  by  the  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  in- 
teresting books.  Address: 
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Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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AI.MA  .M.Vl  hlR'S  WI'LCOMi:   lO  lll-'U  ("Mil. I). 

|\A  V  (lays,  like  some  reposeful,  gently  nioxing  tiile, 
Offer  ihce  restful  peace,  O  child  of  mine; 
My  soul,  dee])  fount  of  faith,  o])ens  to  thee — 
Drink  thou  its  life-giving  wine; 
Like  a  gold-hearted  lily  is  my  hope  for  thee. 
Shining  through  all  thy  life's  lovely  dreams; 
Peace,  faith,  and  hope  I  keep  in  my  heart, 
Welcoming  thee  where  home's  love-light  gleams. 


SOLEMN  MASS. 
June  12. 

The  Rev.  J.  C'.alla(;hek,  C.  S.  C.  -      -      -  Celebrant 
The  Rev.  G.  J.  Finnegan,  C.  S.  C.    -  Deacon         The  Rev.  J.  Stack,  C.  S.  C.  -  Subdeacon 

^-        *  * 

B.\CCAL/\URE.ATE  SERMON 
by  the 

Rev.  George  J.  Finnegan. 


The  God  of  all  grace  who  hath  called  us  unto  His 
eternal  glory  in  Christ  Jesus,  when  you  have  suffered  a 
little,  will  Himself  perfect,  and  contirm  and  establish 
you.  —  I  Epistle  St.  Peter  V,  10. 

Catastrophes  in  the  events  of  this  world  are 
big  or  little  according  to  their  effects  on  men. 
The  biggest  castastrophe  the  world  has  ever 
known,  because  it  afifected  mankind  forever,  was 
original  sin.  The  world  has  existed  .so  long  under 
its  influence  that  it  lias  ceased  to  consider  it.  Tt 
stands  in  horror  before  a  war,  a  social  evil,  a  bad 
movement.  It  forgets  the  causes  of  all  these 
things,  the  first  fall.  The  man  born  blind  does 
not  miss  the  beauties  of  nature  because  he  has 
never  known  theiii.  He  has  his  own  world,  dark 
though  it  be.  and  counts  inconveniences  as  mis- 
eries in  themselves,  which  in  reality  come  from 
his  very  blindness.  Men  are  born  in  a  world 
darkened  by  original  sin.  The  things  that  pain 
and  worry  and  disappoint  are  counted  as  real 
troubles.    They  are  only  a  conclusion. 

What  was  man's  condition?  Perfect  in  body; 
no  sickness,  or  pain,  no  labor  or  death.  Sin  ;  and 
then  labor  and  sickness  and  death. 

Perfect  in  Soul ;  his  will  unrebellious  and  full 
of  love  for  and  finding  perfect  satisfaction  in 


right.  His  intellect  full  of  the  knowledge  of  all 
things;  no  study,  no  searching.  He  knew  all 
things  within  the  range  of  Iniman  intellect.  Sin  ; 
a  weakened  and  rebellious  will.  .Sin  ;  a  clouded 
and  weakened  and  groping  intellect.  With  what 
difficulty  we  learn.  W^e  put  in  long  years  and 
many  of  study,  and  when  they  are  over,  find  that 
the  things  we  know  are  infinitesimal  to  the  things 
we  do  not  know.  A  thousand  years  of  study 
would  be  but  a  beginning. 

.Since  that  awful  fall,  man  has  one  obligation 
in  this  world  ;  one  duty,  and  it  rests  on  all  alike. 
That  is  to  restore  himself  as  nearly  as  he  can  to 
that  original  state  of  innocence  in  which  God 
intended  him  to  live.  W  e  were  created  for  God 
and  there  is  no  other  way  of  getting  to  Him.  The 
end  of  all  human  activity  is  that,  and  nothing 
counts  for  aught  that  does  not  tend  to  that.  The 
body  must  get  back  to  innocence  and  the  soul  to 
grace.  The  labors  of  man,  the  struggles,  the 
cares  are  useless  if  they  do  not  solve  life's  prob- 
lem, fitting  him  to  live  with  God.  And  original 
grace  is  the  only  means  to  that  end. 

(  '■ranted  that  man's  whole  being  must  tend  to 
that  end,  a  notable  truth  follows ;  the  immense 
part  tliat  education  must  play  in  that  restoration. 
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Knowledge  and  will  and  action  must  tend  to  that. 
W  e  must  know  and  we  must  do.  W  e  must  know 
the  end  to  be  attained  and  the  means  to  that  end 
and  we  must  fise  those  means.  Education  is 
worthless  and  vain  if  it  docs  not  show  us  the 
way  to  restore  ourselves,  body  and  soul,  to  God. 
ICducation  that  does  not  tend  to  this  is  frustrate 
and  distorted  and  incomplete.  Where  will  sucli 
an  education  be  fouud?  You,  niy  dear  young 
ladies,  have  studied  long.  Has  ynuv  cMhioation 
been  complete  or  incomplete? 

We  will  accept  education  in  its  real  sense,  that 
is  as  touching  man  in  his  entirety,  and  we  will 
define  it  as  a  perfecting  of  the  faculties  of  man. 
To  be  complete,  body,  and  soul,  the  elements  that 
make  man,  must  be  perfected. 

The  education  of  the  body.  There  is  little  dif- 
ficulty and  little  diversity  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  its  necessity.  The  world  is  agreed  that  culture 
and  grace  and  refinement  must  be  had.  Tiiese 
things  make  for  ability  to  live  our  lives  well,  and 
in  harmony  with  otliers.  The  educator  cannot 
neglect  them,  lias  your  /\lnia  Mater  taken  care 
of  this  side  of  your  being?  \\  iio  does  not  know 
that  the  convent  girl  stands  out  in  society  by  her 
charm  of  manner  and  refinement?  Not  only 
that,  for  other  institutions  claim  to  give  as  nuuli, 
but  the  convent  girl  has  a  something  that  no  other 
institution  can  give :  The  reserve  and  modesty 
and  quiet  demeanor  that  is  not  learned  in  books, 
but  is  absorbed  from  environment,  from  the  quiet 
of  prayer,  from  association  with  those  that  walk 
with  (iod.  It  is  a  something  above  the  reach  of 
tho.se  that  learn  elsewhere  and  the  world  knows 
it,  and  stops  in  its  inanities  and  gazes  in  suri)rise 
and  carries  away  a  new  concejjt  of  things  worth 
while.  So  even  when  it  comes  to  the  education 
of  the  material  side,  you  can  .say  justly  and  truly 
that  your  .Alma  Mater  has  given  you  better  than 
the  best  thai  the  world  elsewhere  can  offer. 

Let  Us  C(jme  to  the  soul.  The  body  is  nothing 
without  it.  rhiloso])hy  has  taught  yon  that  the 
soul  informs  the  body.  l>y  it  the  body  lives, 
thinks  and  acts.  Take  away  the  soul  and  dust  re- 
mains. Then  the  soul  must  be  educated.  Yes, 
in  all  its  faculties.  They  are  two,  intellect  and 
will. 

.\gain,  the  world  agrees  that  the  intellect  nnist 
be  educated.  It  must  know  aufl  it  nnist  know- 
many  things.  It  mu.st  be  taught  to  reason  so 
that  it  can  think  out  life's  j)roblems.  'i'he  mem- 
ory must  be  stored  with  hi.storical  events  and 
their  causes;   with   science  and  its  conclusion; 


with  literature  and  its  beauties;  and  philosophy 
must  coiirdinate  all  this  knowledge  into  a  useful 
system.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  truths  of 
religion  on  which  so  enter  into  our  lives?  They 
nuist  be  known  because  the  God  of  all  knowledge 
is  the  God  of  religion.  I  las  St.  Mary's  done  well 
by  you  in  these  things?  Splendidly.  She  is  the 
peer  of  them  all.  In  these  things  your  instruc- 
tion has  been  com])lete.  Has  she  added  any- 
thing to  what  secular  institutions  can  give?  Oh, 
\  es ;  here  too,  in  the  education  of  the  intellect, 
she  has  given  you  a  something  that  no  secular  in- 
stitution can  give. 

Who  is  the  good  teacher?  ( )ne  that  loves  to 
teach.  Let  a  man  know  all  that  lxK)ks  can  tell 
him.  That  does  not  make  him  a  teacher.  He 
must  love  to  im])art  that  knowledge,  he  must 
love  to  see  his  pu])ils  grow  in  wisdom,  he  must 
be  enthusiastic,  and  nntsl  throw  every  re.source 
of  study  and  mind  and  manner  into  his  work.  On 
these  things  depend  success  in  imparting  knowd- 
cdgc.  What  determines  the  degree  of  sacrifice, 
the  degree  of  throwing  one's  life  into  one's 
leaching?  'J  he  motive  behind  it  all,  the  rea.son 
why  it  is  done.  In  this,  your  .\lma  Mater  is 
ininicasnrablx'.  inconiparabh'  above  all  secular  in- 
stitiUions.  The  niolive  is  there,  high  and  lioly, 
and  inspiration-giving  not  a  niolive  of  material 
gain,  nor  of  |)rai,ses  sought,  but  a  motive  that  is 
(iod  Himself.  The  Catholic  school  alone  has 
that  motive.  The  teachers  of  St.  Mary's  have 
vowed  themselves  to  teaching.  From  that  ex- 
alted obligation  they  have  drawn  the  zeal  for 
research,  the  constant  study  of  method  to  impart, 
the  ins])iration  that  makes  teaching  a  living 
thing,  and  creates  in  the  student,  interest  and  the 
will  l()  learn.  And  best  of  all,  she  has  given  you 
the  higher  truths  as  a  part  of  your  intellectual 
training,  truths  without  which  all  knowledge  is 
frustrate.    Thanks  then,  to  .St.  Mary's  for  this. 

.So  much  for  the  intellect,  but  the  soul  has  an- 
other facult\',  the  will.  I'erfecl  education  de- 
mands, also  thai  this  faculty  be  trained.  Other- 
wise training  would  be  stunted  and  incomplete. 
The  importance  of  this  faculty  caiuiot  be  over- 
staled.  The  intellect  shows  us  how  to  act,  but 
the  will  ])ushes  us  to  act.  All  the  knowledge  in 
the  world  can  never  make  a  man  do  right  unless 
he  wants  to.  The  will  is  the  faculty  that  wants 
to,  or  does  not  want  to.  The  world  does  not  suf- 
fer .so  much  from  ignorance  as  it  does  from  un- 
righteous living.  Here  enters  religion  in  a  par- 
ticular way. 
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L'lO  into  the  world  and  look  at  Uic  dishuncsly, 
the  thoft,  the  pri)lilccring,  the  crushing  of  the 
poor,  the  unjust  demands  of  labor.  Men  know- 
better.  Why  should  they  not  steal,  and  not 
profiteer  and  crush  the  poor?  For  indiviihial 
reason?  No,  because  they  better  themselves 
thereby,  liecause  of  the  government?  No,  wliy 
shouUl  they  worry  about  the  government  if  ihcy 
can  succeed?  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not — except  one,  and  that  is :  God  has  saitl : 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal."  In  other  words,  be- 
cause their  wills  are  taugh  to  obey  a  higher  law. 

Go  out  and  see  the  family,  sliattered  by  di- 
vorce and  illegitimate  relations,  and  remember 
that  the  family  is  the  unit  of  which  the  State  is 
made,  and  with  its  downfall,  goes  the  downfall 
of  the  state.  Well,  why  should  not  people  get  di- 
vorced? For  individual  reasons?  No,  because 
as  individuals  they  want  cliange  and  no  Imrdens 
and  they  tire  of  restraint.  Fallen  nature  says 
"Enjoy  yourselves!"  For  civil  reasons?  No, 
because  the  state  gives  them  the  divorce.  There 
is  only  one  thing  that  can  keep  the  family  intact, 
and  that  is  the  voice  of  God  thundering  down 
from  Mount  Sinai  down  through  the  centurio. 
saying  to  king  and  beggar,  to  rich  man  and  poor 
man  alike  "Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery." 
And  completed  by  those  words  of  Christ  Himself, 
"What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  ])ut 
asunder."  In  other  words  again,  because  the 
will  has  been  instructed  to  obey  God. 

Go  out  and  look  at  the  enemies  of  our  govern- 
ment, Bolshevism  and  Redism,  and  ]irofiteering 
again,  and  race-suicide,  and  law-breaking  and  dis- 
loyal speech,  and  (Hsregard  for  authority.  Why 
should  not  these  things  go  on  ?  The  individual 
gains  thereby.  Self-aggrandizement  and  com- 
fort, even  at  the  expense  of  others,  is  the  natural 
tendency,  and  will  be  pursued,  and  should  be  pur- 
sued if  there  is  no  higher  law^  to  compel  the  in- 
dividual. Law  has  force,  because  God  has  com- 
manded obedience.  And  in  its  ultimate  analysis 
even  patriotism  is  only  a  name  without  a  com- 
mand from  God.  .\gain,  it  is  God  directing  the 
>'ill  to  act. 

.•Ml  these  things  depend  upon  the  will.  Such  is 
its  overwhelming  im])ortance  that  its  training 
cannot  and  must  not  be  neglected.  It  speaks  for 
the  mortal  side  of  our  being.  Educate  the  physical 
side,  educate  the  intellectual  side ;  yes,  the  world 
has  long  ago  done  that ;  but  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  worth-while  in  life,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
makes  for  good  inchviduals,  good  families,  good 


governments,  peace  and  prosperity,  do  not  (hire 
neglect  the  moral  side. 

Has  your  Alma  Mater  educated  tiiat  will,  that 
moral  side,  along  with  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual? What  is  the  developer  of  this?  Only 
one  tiling,  religion.  Let  the  world  look  to  utili- 
tarian principles,  let  it  dream  of  new  theories  of 
goodness,  new  solutions  of  life's  ills,  l)ut  there 
is  only  one  principle  that  can  accomplish,  and 
that  is  that  God  has  said  so.  St.  Mary's  has 
given  )-ou  that  principle.  It  is  the  Catholic  one. 
Catholic  faith  must  play  a  big  part  in  your  lives ; 
it  alone  can  guide  your  will.  It  must  enter  into 
your  conduct  towards  yourselves,  toward  others, 
toward  the  State,  toward  God.  Otherwise,  your 
wills  are  not  educated. 

No  one  can  estimate  the  value  of  tliat  lesson 
even  in  American  life.  The  world  will  scoff  and 
does;  the  world  will  hate  Catholics  and  does. 
Thank  God  it  does.  It  is  the  sign  that  we  are 
the  followers  of  Christ.  "The  world  will  hate 
vou,  but  remember  that  it  has  first  hated  me." 
The  world  will  hate,  yes,  but  it  is  the  role  of 
those  that  do  good  to  be  hated.  But  let  us  say 
it,  strong  and  fearlessly,  that  that  same  world 
need  not  fear  for  American  institutions  or  Amer- 
ican liberty  or  right  education  wdiile  the  Catholic 
School  thrives.  The  Catholic  School  is  the  only 
institution  that  is  a  guarantee  that  America  shall 
live,  because  it  alone  stands  up  boldly  to  fight  the 
enemies  of  good  government.  What  other  insti- 
tutions besides  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Catholic  School  would  dare  to  fight  divorce  ?  And 
no  greater  evil  threatens  America  today  than  the 
ruin  of  the  family.  What  other  institution  has 
dared  to  fight  Socialism?  While  great  public 
universities  paid  men  to  teach  courses  in  Social- 
ism the  Catholic  School  alone  spoke  out  against 
this  menace.  The  Catholic  Church  alone 
through  its  pulpit  and  its  school  dares  to  stand  up 
and  sav  to  the  thief  even  though  he  be  the  mil- 
lionaire profiteer,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  and 
"There  is  no  forgiveness  of  theft,  unless  ill-gotten 
goods  be  restored."  And  so  for  the  wasting  of 
life,  and  an  immoral  press,  and  disregard  for 
authority,  and  risque  motion-pictures  and  licen- 
tious theatres  and  all  things  that  eat  at  the  foun- 
dation of  our  government,  the  Catholic  Church 
and  School  stand  alone,  the  champion  of  what  is 
wholesome  and  right  and  freedom-giving.  These 
are  the  lessons  that  Alma  Mater  has  taught  you. 
These  are  the  lessons  taught  in  Catholic  Schools 
everywhere.    And  yet  our  enemies  dare  in  the 
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name  of  patriotism  to  attempt  to  destroy  these 
same  schools,  these  nurseries  of  true  and  inspir- 
ing patriotism.  Tiie  State  of  Michigan  may  do 
this,  but  the  State  of  Michigan  or  any  other  state 
that  does  tliis.  is  traitorous  to  America's  best  in- 
terest. To  abolish  nurseries  of  patriotism  in  the 
name  of  patriotism  is  as  contradictory  and  hypo- 
critical as  the  action  of  the  Jews,  who,  in  the 
name  of  religion,  -crucified  the  very  .\uthor  of 
religion.  Yes,  if  St.  Mary's  had  taught  you  no 
history  or  science,  no  art  or  literature,  but  had 
only  taught  you  the  principles  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  she  would  be  doing  immeasurably  more 
in  true  devotion  to  America  than  all  the  institu- 
tions in  the  world  without  tliesc  things.  I'ut  she 
has  done  both. 

You  go  out,  then,  well-equi])])ed,  with  all  the 
graces  of  body  and  mind  and  heart  that  immeas- 
ured  devotion  can  give  you.  You  go  out  pre- 
pared as  few  are  to  live  life  in  its  fullest  way; 
which  is.  to  come  back  to  our  original  proposi- 
tion, to  live  life  as  nearly  as  we  can  in  the  way 
Cod  created  us  to  live  it.  Nothing  has  been' neg- 
lected. Don't  forget  the  lessons  learned.  Co 
out  and  grace  society  with  culture  and  learning, 
but  above  all,  go  out  and  grace  America  with  your 
religion,  ^'our  duties  are  not  done;  they  are  be- 
ginning. Let  these  Catholic  princi])les  color  your 
whole  lives.  .Simday  Mass  and  fre(|ucnt  Com- 
munion and  Catholic  marriage,  must  be  the  rule 
of  your  lives,  because  they  are  the  external  mani- 
festation of  these  principles.  Be  proud  of  your 
Faith.  The  worst  enemies  are  not  outsiders  who 
scoff.  l)ut  those  weak-kneed,  j)uny  Catholics,  who 
give  them  something  to  scoff  at.  If  the  day 
should  come  when  these  principles  lose  their 
force,  that  you  compromise  one  of  tiu'm,  that  you 
are  ashamed  of  them,  that  you  do  not  take  an 
interest  in  Catholic  afifairs,  that  yon  do  not  use 
tlic  ballot  against  those  who  attack  tlie  Church 
and  her  schools;  on  that  day  you  descend  to  the 
common  level  of  men,  walking  in  mirighteous  and 
unf)atriotic  way.s  away  from  Cod  ;  that  day  your 
education  will  have  been  all  in  vain,  that  day 
your  lives  will  have  become  a  failure,  you  will 
have  turned  your  back  on  Alma  Mater  and  she 
will  be  ashamed  of  you.  God  grant  that  may 
never  come  to  anyone  of  you ;  but  rather  with 
your  heart  and  mind  full  of  inspiration,  and  with 
eyes  that  see  visions  of  higher  things,  and  brow 
clear  of  compromise  and  fear,  you  may  take  your 
place  in  life  to  bring  yourselves  and  those  about 
you  back  as  closely  to  man's  original  perfection  as 
it  i-  '/''vrii  ns  to  go  in  this  life. 


THE   . \ N  .\  U .\ CI  .\ T I O N . 
J<)si;rni\K  Ryan,  "21. 

INTO  the  misting  dusk  that  overhung 
I  lie  oaken  cciliiigcd  room,  the  Angel  came. 
Presaged  by  gentle  light  that  crept  along 
The  shadowed  walls,  and  finding  ]\Tary,  clung 
In  loving  henediction  on  her  brow. 
The, Virgin,  rousing  from  her  prayer,  became 
iMlled  with  amazement,  and,  affrighted,  pressed 
Her  hands,  atremhle  like  two  startled  doves. 
Against  the  mantle  folded  on  her  breast. 
Then  for  her  wonderment  there  sudden  shone, 
Celestially  fair,  with  lillies  crowned, 
.And  garmented  with  brightness,  Gabriel. 
The  silver  thongs  that  gleaming  sandals  bound 
To  iiis  untiring  feet  were  bright  with  dew. 
And  golden  pollen  flecked  his  lustrous  wings, 
I'or  he  had  lately  passed  where  ever  new 
The  mystic  Paradisal  gardens  bloom. 
.\s  petals  of  a  rich  magnolia  seem 
.Ml  heavy  with  tiie  burden  of  their  scent. 
So  was  the  .\ngcrs  garment.    Every  fold 
Hold  sweetness,  and  celestial  perfume  blent 
Into  the  evening  dinmess  of  the  place. 
Then  Gabriel  spoke.   As  limpid  drops  of  rain, 
Striking  the  placid  bosom  of  a  lake, 
.'\  moment  tremble,  then  serenely  are 
l-'n folded  in  its  crystalline  embrace. 
So  Gabriel's  words.    A  moment,  as  in  pain, 
Tlu-y  (juivered  when  on  Mary's  heart  they  fell, 
I  luMi  deep  within  its  stainless  depths  they  sank. 
Tlun  she  made  answer,  humble  words,  and  few, 

at  Ibcir  utterance  full  many  a  rank 
Of  chanting  Seraphim  an  instant  paused 
.\nd  reverent  bent  their  aureoled  heads,  and  all 
Tiie  shining  host  of  Heaven  bowed  before 
The  awesome  mystery  of  the  Word  made  Flesh. 
Then  Gabriel  spread  the  mighty  wings  that  bore 
Him  wherever  the  Master  would,  and  like 
.\  meteor  he  clea\  ed  the  evening  sky 
And  left  the  maiden  in  the  deepening  gloom 
Of  her  small  chamber,  while  upon  the  night 
Was  left  sweet  perfume,  lingering,  slow  to  die. 


Ml'SICAI.  1"R()(;RAM  ()!■•  riH'  ALUMNAE  MASS. 
June  1,1. 

.Sisters'  Choir  and  St.  Mary's  (Ilee  Club. 


i'.nl ranee  March   Selected 

Proper  of  the  Mass  Tozer 

Mass— Op.  126  (in  three  parts)  Rlieinheriier 

Offertory — Tota  Pnlchra  Es,  Maria  Ferrata 

benediction    Selected 

Holy  God. 
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COM M ENCEM  E N  T  A 1  )1  )R MS S . 

1?Y  THK  Rt.  RkV.  MuHAKI.  J.  CuRI.KV.  1).  1). 

St.  Auc.i'sTixi-,  ['"i.dKinA. 

The  IHshup  spoke  in  ])art  as  follows: 

Kt.  Reverend  Bishop,  Very  Reverend  Fathers,  Sisters. 
OF  the  Holy  Cross,  Dear  Gradi'ates,  and  Friends  : 

My  first  very  pleasant  duty  is  to  of¥er  to  the 

graduates  of  today  the  warmest  congratulations 

of  the  one  who  is  held  in  highest  honor  in  this 

hall,  the  beloved  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  Bishop 

Alerding. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  I  have  just  walked 
across  the  longest  bit  of  floor  I  ever  walked  in 
my  life,  and  I  am  surprised  at  the  splendid  forti- 
tude of  the  young  ladies  of  today's  class,  who 
have  been  able  to  go  off  the  stage  and  do  a  double 
distance  back.  An  event  like  this  is  very  trying, 
and  I  want  to  thank  the  young  lady,  who.  noting 
my  nervous  condition,  gave  me  this  chair  as  a 
prop.  It  reminds  me  a  little  of  the  safety  and 
security  from  the  public,  which  a  preacher  enjoys 
in  the  pulpit. 

I  had  a  letter  some  months  ago  from  Mother 
Pauline  in  which  she  said  that  she  vmderstood  I 
was  coming  to  Notre  Dame,  and  asked  me  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  this  occasion.  Now,  I 
come  to  the  program  and  I  find  those  closing  re- 
marks dignified  by  the  rather  academic  title  of 
an  Address. 

In  the  South,  we  use  the  term  "talking  at" 
someone.  I  know  that  the  addresses  on  occa- 
sions of  such  exercises  are  usually  sermons  "at"' 
the  graduates,  and  I  feel  safe  in  saying  they  are 
lost.  Consequently,  were  I  to  turn  around  and 
address  these  dear  graduates,  I  fear  it  would  be 
"Love's  Labour  Lost."  Consequently,  I  am  go- 
ing to  say  a  few  words  along  the  lines  suggested 
to  me  by  that  very  splendid  paper  read  by  one  of 
the  graduates,  and  also  by  the  Valedictory  Ad- 
dress given  by  another  member  of  the  class. 

I  would  like  to  ofifer  the  young  ladies  my  sin- 
cerest  sympathy  on  the  fact  that  they  arc  leaving 
St.  Mary's.  If  I  am  to  judge  their  feeling  from 
the  tearful  sentiments  of  the  Valedictory,  the 
graduates  of  1920  are  leaving  their  hearts  be- 
hind them. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  education,  so  I 
think  it  well  to  say  something  on  that  subject. 
T  do  so,  my  friends,  because  today  we  need  sound 
principles  in  education,  and  because  there  is  be- 
ing given  to  the  rising  generation  a  very  imper- 
fect education.  These  young  ladies  who  are  going 
fortlT  today  were  sent  here  by  their  parents  to 


be  educated.  I'lducation  in  St.  Mary's  and  in 
every  other  Catholic  school  is  a  system  whereby 
the  powers  of  the  human  soul  arc  brought  out 
and  develo])ed.  Education  is  not  a  ])rocess  of  put- 
ting in,  but  a  process  of  drawing  out.  ICducation 
should  develop  the  esthetic  sense,  tlie  moral  sense, 
the  illative  sense,  and  the  religious  sense.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  education,  I  particularly  insist,  to 
play  on  those  four  senses,  to  develop  them,  to 
draw  them  out,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection.  The  purpose  of  education  is 
not  to  give  knowledge ;  the  real  purpose  of  edu- 
cation is  to  form  character.  But  what  is  char- 
acter? I  could  not  define  character,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  graduates  of  today  could  define 
character.  It  is  that  indefinable  something  that 
complexity  of  qualities  that  results  from  the 
proper  training  of  the  child's  hand  and  heart. 
The  esthetic  sense  is  developed  by  the  study  of 
the  beauty  of  God  in  nature  and  in  art.  The 
illative  sense  is  perfected  by  studies  which  teach 
us  the  art  of  reasoning.   *   *  * 

A\'hat  I  want  to  impress  on  you  is  this ;  there  is 
no  study  of  a  secular  nature  that  can  develop  the 
religious  and  mora!  sense  directly  and  imme- 
diately. Therefore,  in  order  to  develop  the  relig- 
ious sense  and  the  moral  sense  there  is  the  need 
of  the  teaching  of  a  subject  that  will  add  a  fourth 
"R"  to  the  three  already  well  known.  There  is 
only  one  subject  that  will  develop  these  two 
powers  of  the  soul  and  that  is  religion.  When  I 
speak  of  religion,  I  speak  of  the  religion  taught 
bv  our  Blessed  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.  *  *  *  * 
Consec[uently,  an  education,  to  be  perfect,  to  be 
complete,  must  of  necessity  include  the  religious 
element  in  it.  And  furthermore,  if  character  is 
to  be  formed  as  the  ultimate  end  and  object  of 
all  education,  that  character,  to  be  properly 
rounded  out,  must  be  a  character  into  which  the 
element  of  religious  teaching  enters. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  take  the  system  which 
does  not  include  religion ;  let  us  take  the  system 
we  have  in  America,  the  public  school  sy.stem.  I 
want  it  understood  that  the  Catholic  Church  has 
no  quarrel  with  the  public  school  system.  She 
says  it  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  she  says 
that  in  order  for  that  system  to  be  as  complete 
as  it  ought  to  be  there  is  need  of  the  subject  of 
religion.  Consequently  the  character  that  is  de- 
veloped in  the  individual  by  a  system  of  educa- 
tion that  leaves  two  great  powers  of  the  soul 
neglected,  must  necessarily  be  a  one-sided  or  lop- 
sided character.  The  purpose  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  to  develop  the  whole  individual,  the 
whole  soul.    Hence,  she  has  the  most  perfect 
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system  of  educalion  inasmuch  as  her  teaching 
system  is  calculated  to  develop  all  the  powers  of 
the  soul.    *    *    *  * 

'J"hc  Catholic  Church  feels  this  so  keenly,  she 
feels  this  duty  to  her  little  ones  so  clearly  that  she 
is  willing  to  spend  money  to  educate  the  children 
of  the  country  whose  parents  are  satisfied  with 
what  must  be  considered  an  imperfect  system, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  spend  millions  to  give 
her  own  children  the  training  she  considers  neces- 
sary in  their  preparation  for  citizcnshij)  here  and 
hereafter. 

To  those  who  think  at  all  it  is  evident  that  we 
are  living  in  a  very  serious  age.  W'e  have  just 
heard  of  the  condition  of  the  family  which  is  the 
foundation  from  which  society  springs.  There 
are  evils  that  are  threatening  the  welfare  of  our 
nation  ;  there  are  evils  tliat  arc  threatening  the 
salvation  of  millions  of  souls.  If  there  is  one 
remedy  for  those  evils,  it  must  be  found  in  that 
system  of  education  whicli  takes  God  and  our 
duties  to  Him  into  account.    "    *  * 

Those  who  reject  the  C  hurch's  system  of  edu- 
cation will  some  day  bow  their  heads  to  Mother 
Church  with  her  centuries  of  garnered  wisdom, 
and  admit  that  they  are  wrong  and  the  Catholic 
C"hurch  is  right.  ***** 

Yesterday  at  the  Rancjuct,  T  made  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  education  and  the  conduct  of  .some  of  tnir 
Catholic  ])arents  in  .\merica.  I  want  the  gradu- 
ates of  today  to  go  out  into  the' world  with  this 
proper  concept  of  education,  so  that  when  later 
on  God  gives  them  charge  of  others  they  may 
realize  that  they  have  a  conscientious  obligation 
to  give  to  those  others  the  education  which  they 
themselves  have  received.  I  hold  there  is  no  free- 
dom about  it,  that  it  is  a  sacred  duty.  It  is  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the.se  little  ones  if  they 
are  sent  into  schools  pervaded  with  rm  atmos- 
phere of  irreligion.  Catholic  parents  ought  to 
know  that  here  in  .America  today  the  Catholic 
Church  has  brought  into  perfection,  or  near  per- 
fectifin.  a  magnificent  system  of  education.  We 
have  built  up  schools  which  are  excelled  by  no 
schools  in  the  I'nited  States.  We  have  them  ff)r 
yoimg  men  ;  we  have  them  for  young  women. 
Why  then,  in  God's  name,  will  Catholic  parents 
insist  on  sending  their  boys  and  girls  to  schools 
where  God's  name  is  never  mentioned?  We  have 
Xotrc  Dame.  The  Catholic  University.  George- 
town, Fordham  and  dozens  of  others,  which  from 
the  .standpoint  of  secular  training  are  second  to 
none.  Do  you  want  schfX)ls  for  your  girls?  Start 
right  here  from  St.  Mary's,  Notre  Dame  to  that 
other  fine  school  in  Indiana,  St.  Mary's  of  the 


Woods,  and  others  that  offer  our  young  people 
every  possible  o])])ortunity.  .And  yet  what  do  we 
find?  I  have  oftentimes  wished,  my  friends,  that 
C  atholics  were  all  poor.  There  arc  those  of  our 
faith  who  when  they  get  a  little  money  become 
social  climbers  and  think  their  girls  must  go  to 
X'assar  and  Bryn  Mawr  and  their  boys  to  Yale, 
Trincclon,  or  Harvard.  When  I  ask  them,  "Why 
noi  send  your  childrcii  to  your  own  schools?" 
They  sa\-,  "^\'ell,  you  know,  Bishop,  my  children 
are  going  to  enter  society  and  they  come  out  of 
these  school  with  a  certain  amount  of  prestige 
which  other  schools  do  not  give."  Yes,  they  come 
out  of  such  schools  with  a  questionable  prestige 
clinging  to  them  and  with  niany  other  things  their 
I)arents  did  not  count  on.  Many  of  them  come 
forth  minus  their  faith,  lost  in  the  chilling  atmos- 
])hcre  of  non-religion,  not  to  say  bitter  opposition 
to  the  faith  of  our  fathers.  We  are  told  that 
such  schools  are  non-sectarian.  Non-sectarian  is 
the  greatest  sectarianism  in  the  world  today. 
.\'on-sectarianism  is  the  religion  of  millions  of 
peo])le  in  America.  You  cannot  send  your  chil- 
dren into  an  atmosphere  such  as  is  engendered  by 
tiicse  schools  and  have  those  children  come  out 
with  their  faith  unshaken  l)v  the  new  fangled 
teachings  of  the  day.  As  a  Bishop,  my  interest 
extends  to  every  Catholic  child  and  hence  I  hope 
you  will  not  take  it  amiss  that  I  say  these  words 
today  though  a  stranger  in  your  midst. 

These  graduates  of  today  are  going  out  into  the 
world  and  wiiat  is  going  to  become  of  them?  I 
have  been  present  at  graduations  where  they  had 
a  class  ])roi)hecy,  and  I  am  sorrv  that  there  is 
not  one  today  to  hel])  mc.  What  is  going  to  be- 
come of  these  graduates  from  college  today? 
They  are  going  to  begin  their  studies.*  They  have 
been  taught  in  St.  Mary's  how  to  study  the  great 
lessons  of  life  and  they  are  going  to  learn  les.sons 
there  that  they  have  never  thought  of,  but  they 
are  trained  to  meet  them.  But  what  are  they 
going  to  do?  They  are  going  to  he  something? 
What  are  they  going  to  be?  God  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  selects  certain  ones  whom  He  calls  apart 
from  the  world  and  places  in  a  garden  of  spiritual 
delights.  T  speak  of  those  who  are  called  by  God 
to  serve  Him  in  the  religious  life.  Writers  may 
grow  enthusia.slic  al)out  the  married  state,  but 
the  state  that  surpasses  it,  is  the  state  of  conse- 
cration in  God's  service.  Now  that  call  docs  not 
come  to  the  many  but  to  the  few.    *    *    *  * 

[  would  like  to  think  that  there  are  girls  among 
the  graduates  today  who  are  thinking  of  the  story 
of  Mary  and  Martha;  "Martha,  Martha,  thou 
art  trf)ubled  and  anxious   about   many  things; 
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I)iit  one  thing  is  necessary.  Mary  lias  chosen  the 
better  part."  How  many  of  you  graiUiates,  I 
wonder,  are  going  to  select  the  part  of  Mary? 
There  is  no  life  like  that  life;  there  is  no  hapjii- 
ness  like  the  happiness  that  comes  from  a  life  of 
religious  consecration  to  God's  work.  The  philos- 
ophers tell  you  that  the  highest  good  is  happi- 
ness. If  you  are  looking"  for  happiness,  real 
happiness,  as  far  as  you  can  find  it  on  earth,  then, 
come  back  to  St.  Mary's  and  be  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  Not  that  I  want  to  unduly  influence 
any  young  lady  today ;  but  there  are  times  when 
girls  leave  Academies  and  Colleges  wondering 
"What  shall  I  do?"  "Shall  I  go  back,  or  shall  I 
go  forward?"  The  world  is  attractive,  yet  Christ 
beckons  some  to  Himself  as  He  did  of  old  by  the 
lake  shore  of  Genesareth.  I  hope  some  of  these 
girls  will  come  back  and  give  themselves  to  the 
Cause  of  Christ,  to  beget  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
hearts  of  little  ones,  to  raise  up  generation  after 
generation  of  young  women  who  will  live  mind- 
ful of  their  duties  to  their  God  in  an  age  that 
would  fain  eliminate  Him  from  His  own  creation. 

Some  of  you  young  ladies  are  going  out  into 
the  world  and  you  are  going  to  remain  single. 
*  *  *  *  Here  in  our  own  country  there  are 
tliousands  of  young  girls  who  have  never  entered 
the  married  state.  They  are  not  called  to  the 
religious  state.  There  are.  however,  thousands 
of  avenues  open  for  service  to  such  voung  women. 
Everyone  of  us  has  some  groove  in  life;  every 
one  of  us  has  some  work  to  do.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  girls  of  St.  Mary's  who  are  still 
single  and  in  the  world  will  realize  that  there  is 
no  lack  of  work  that  they  can  do,  work  that  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  our  less 
fortunate  brothers  and  sisters.  Today  in  America 
there  is  an  organized  efifort  being  made  to  rob 
our  little  ones  of  foreign  parentage  of  their  faith. 
When  will  our  young  Catholic  women  wake  up 
to  see  little  outstretched  hands  asking  for  aid, 
little  voices  crying  for  instruction  in  religion? 
There  is  a  splendid  field  for  young  Catholic 
women  in  the  world  of  Catholic  social  service. 
It  is  God's  work. 

Lastly,  most  of  the  graduates  of  St.  Mary's 
are  going  to  enter  the  married  state  and  they  are 
going  to  be  confronted  with  the  problems  men- 
ticmed  in  the  paper  read  today.  It  is  customary 
to  joke  the  graduates  on  how  long  they  are  going 
to  remain  unmarried  after  their  graduation  day; 
but  I  want  to  say  it  is  a  very  important  matter. 
Today  particularly  the  old  ideal  of  the  home  has 
gone.  "Women's  Rights"  have  come  to  stay  with 
all  that  that  implies.  *  *  * 


1  here  is  a  wave  of  crime  over  America  today 
that  will  bring  down  (iod's  vengeance  on  this 
nation.  *  *  *  *  It  is  the  crime  of  race  suicide, 
the  pre-natal  slaughter  of  the  little  ones.  Young 
people  enter  the  married  stale,  but  refuse  to  do 
their  duty  as  the  fashioners  of  human  souls.  They 
tie  God's  creative  Hand.  Selfish,  heartless,  they 
care  more  for  dogs  than  fur  children,  more  for 
the  yel])s  of  a  cur  than  for  the  sweet  sounds  of  a 
little  one's  voice.  T  believe  T  am  doing  my  duty 
today  when  to  young  and  old  folks  alike  I  sound 
the  warning  that  unless  men  and  women  in  the 
married  state  do  their  duty  as  agfents  of  Almighty 
God  in  the  procreation  of  human  souls,  they  are 
going  to  bring  down  God's  vengeance,  not  only 
upon  themselves,  but  upon  the  nation.    *    *  * 

Children  of  St.  Mary's  many  of  you  are  going 
into  the  world  not  to  return  to  St.  Mary's.  Some 
of  you  graduates  from  the  Academic  Department 
may  come  back,  and  I  hope  you  do,  for  the  Col- 
lege Course.  But  those  of  you  who  are  going 
forth  from  St.  Mary's  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
of  your  duty  of  loyalty  to  St.  Mary's,  to  your 
Alma  Mater.  St.  Mary's  has  been  to  you  a  nour- 
ishing moth'er.  The  Sisters  of  Holy  Cross  have 
consecrated  their  lives  to  begetting  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  hearts  of  children.  That  is  what  they  have 
done  for  you.  I  plead  with  you,  my  dear  gradu- 
ates, to  go  out  from  St.  Mary's  keeping  fresh  in 
your  hearts  the  principles  taught  you  here.  You 
will  have  need  of  these  principles.  If  you  are 
staunch  in  your  faith,  if  you  are  true  to  the 
teaching  of  St.  Mary's,  then  we  can  send  you  out 
into  the  world  and  never  worry  about  you.  But 
if  you  forget  these  principles,  if  you  grow  away 
from  Jesus  Christ,  your  Master,  your  inspiration, 
and  your  life,  then  you  are  going  to  write  failure 
all  over  your  lives.  I  want  you  to  do  what  I 
asked  the  boys  of  Notre  Dame  to  do ;  hold  your 
heads  high  ;  remember  that  you  have  a  religion 
that  has  come  down  from  twenty  centuries  of 
time  dyed  red  with  the  blood  of  millions  of 
martyrs.  Remember  that  you  are  members  of  a 
Church  that  is  the  only  great  moral  power  in  the 
world  today.  Be  proud  of  that  religion;  love  it; 
love  it. 

There  is  a  great  devotion  that  I  would  like 
you  to  practice ;  the  obligatory  devotion  of  the 
fifty-two  Sundays.  Loving  Jesus  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  children  of  prayer,  making  frequent 
use  of  the  sacraments  as  the  great  means  of 
grace,  devoted  to  God's  blessed  IMother,  you 
graduates  of  1920  will  go  through  life  happy, 
contented,  worth  while,  a  credit  to  your  beloved 
Alma  Mater. 
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i;ti:r\".\l  dawx. 

Ki  th  Ukai.v,  '21. 

'T^ME  tender  radiance  of  the  early  dawn, 
'  Touching  to  rose  and  gold  the  mist-wrapt  hills, 
Calls  the  gaj'  lark  from  nooks  whence  night  has  gone, 
Fleeing  the  day.    Up-soaring,  song  he  spills 
Upon  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  morn. 
Upon  a  smiling  world  made  all  anew. 

.•\-joy  with  listening  to  his  melody, 

I  strain  my  ears  to  catch  his  every  note, 

And  with  glad  eyes  the  splendor  dawning  see. 

Yet  in  my  heart  a  longing  for  remote 

.\nd  unseen  dawning  grows' apace,  I  try 

To  picture  it,  thinking  what  songs  must  ring 

To  greet  the  Dawn  I  cannot  yet  descry, 

The  Dawn  you,  blessed  dead,  alone  may  sing! 


SOLEMN  REQUIEM  MASS. 
June  14. 


Tnii  Rev.  W.  R.  Conner,  C.  S.  C. 
The  Rev.  J.  Gallagher,  C.  S.  C. 
The  Rev.  J.  W.  Donahue,  C.  S.  C. 


■  Celebrant 
-  Deacon 
Subdeacon 


Fatlicr  Donahue  opened  his  sermon  by  remind- 
ing liis  hearers  of  their  <hity  to  the  dead.  Tic 
tlien  said,  in  part : 

"'J'he  recent  world-war  taught  iis  many  sacred 
lessons  and  truths,  truths  and  lessons  which  men 
and  women  forget  in  times  of  peace,  'when 
wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.'  Among 
these  les.sons  none  was  emphasized  more  than 
that  which  stressed  the  beauty  and  importance  of 
sacrifice.  Sacrifice  became  the  watch-word  of 
the  hour.  'Give,  give  until  it  hurts'  was  a  com- 
mand which  nations  as  well  as  individuals  obeyed 
and  obeyed  gladly.  From  the  boy  'over  there' 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  life,  to  the 
little  child  at  home  who  sacrificed  her  candy  in 
order  to  buy  war-savings  stamps,  everybody 
was  called  upon  to  make  some  sacrifice. 

"Selfishness  was  seen  in  all  its  naked  ugliness 
and  the  man,  woman,  or  nation  that  would  live 
only  for  .self  was  looked  upon  with  withering 
scorn.  Only  those  were  deemed  worthy  to  live 
who  were  ready  to  die.  In  the  light  of  that  vision 
the  young  man  in  the  springtime  of  life  gave  up 
all  that  his  Country  might  live  and  the  nation, 
like  Belgium,  faced  death  that  honor  and  hu- 
manity, more  sacred  even  than  national  life, 
might  survive.  Our  own  America,  once  called 
the  country  of  the  'Almighty  Dollar,'  gave  up  her 
dollars  more  eagerly  and  readily  than  she  had 


gathered  them  together;  gave  them  up  without 
hope  of  ever  seeing  them  again,  gave  them  up 
thai  the  sufferings  of  people  thousands  of  miles 
away  might  be  alleviated,  that  their  wrongs  might 
be  righted.  For  this,  let  us  thank  God.  The 
war  in  bringing  this  spirit  back  into  the  world 
was  a  blessing.  It  taught  ns  that  true  greatness 
consists  not  in  getting  but  in  giving,  that  man  is 
never  so  sublime,  so  noble,  so  divine  as  when  like 
his  Master,  his  Model  and  his  Lord,  he  sacrifices 
all  the  sweet,  soft  things  of  life  and  embraces 
liie  cross  of  sacrifice  with  no  other  reward  in 
view  than  that  of  giving  happiness  to  others. 

"There  is  another  charity,  however,  more  de- 
serving than  any  we  have  considered;  there  is 
another  people  whose  eyes  are  ever  wet  with  tears 
of  sorrow.  There  is  another  people  crying  to 
US  for  help,  crying  more  elo(|uently,  more  pathet- 
ically than  groaning  Belgium,  than  desecrated 
Armenia,  tlian  outraged  Servia,  than  crucified 
Ireland ;  another  people  who  from  the  midst  of 
indescribable  agonies  cry  out  to  us  in  the  words 
of  Holy  Job  'Have  pity  on  us,  as  least  you  our 
friends,  for  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  us.' 
What  is  the  anguish  of  those  who  suffer  in  Eu- 
rope comj^ared  to  the  anguish  of  those  who 
suffer  in  Purgatory?  The  pains  of  Purga- 
tory, we  are  told  by  the  great  teachers  of 
the  Church,  differ  from  those  of  Hell,  only  in 
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tliis,  thai  the  pains  oi  I'urgatory  are  temporal 
while  those  of  llell  are  eternal.  Ever  mindful  of 
this,  the  Church  like  a  tender  mother  whose 
love  follows  her  children  beyond  the  grave  calls 
to  us  with  Divine  eloquence,  'Give,  give  until  it 
hurts.  Give  of  your  communions,  your  Masses, 
your  iiidulgenced  prayers,  of  your  good  works, 
and  thus  release  from  the  prison-house  of  Purga- 
tory those  helpless  sufYerers  who  as  they  endure 
the  piercing  yet  purifying  flames  sigh  for  the 
vision  of  God.'  It  is  in  answer  to  this  inspired 
appeal  that  we  are  gathered  this  morning. 

"At  the  same  time  we  gather  to  assist  our  dead, 
they  bring  many  sacred  messages  to  us.  They 
say  to  us — 

"  'Lift  up  your  hearts  from  the  earth  to  Heaven, 
from  the  things  of  time  to  those  of  eternity.  To 
labor  with  the  good  things  of  earth,  to  labor  for 
wealth,  for  poAver,  for  position,  for  human  love 
and  happiness  to  grow  old  and  feeble  and  bent  and 
grey  toiling  for  all  these  things  which  God  will 
change  like  a  garment,  and  never  to  lift  your 
minds  nor  your  hearts  to  God  Who'  alone  can  make 
you  happy,  to  prefer  earth's  short  hour  of  pleas- 
ure not  unmixed  with  pain  to  the  unclouded  joy 
with  God  in  Heaven,  to  build  for  yourselves  here 


(lu  the  shifting  sands  of  time  a  home  however 
grand,  which  at  the  moment  of  death  will  come 
tottering  down  about  your  ears,  while  the  man- 
sions destined  for  you  with  God  shall  be  forever 
vacant.  ( ),  that  is  vanity  of  vanities.  Love  God, 
for  this  is  all  of  life'. 

"Yes,  this  is  the  great  message  that  they  bring 
us  today.  This  is  the  great  mes.sage  that  the  world 
needs  today.  Love  God  and  keep  God's  com- 
mandments for  this  is  all  of  man." 

Father  Donahue,  then  analyzed  the  causes  of 
the  evils  afflicting  the  world  today  giving  as  the 
great  root-cause  the  rejection  of  God  and  His 
Christ.  After  briefly  summarizing  conditions  in 
the  leading  countries  that  participated  in  the 
world-war,  he  said,  "Whether  it  be  the  ruthless 
Prussian  destroying  the  great  stone  temple  of 
Rheims,  or  the  atheistic  Frenchman  driving  out 
the  living  temple  of  God,  the  nun, — back  of  it  all 
and  underlying  it  all  is  one  and  the  same  cause, 
society  trying  to  get  along  without  God  and  His 
eternal  Son  made  man,  Jesus  Christ. 

He  closed  with  an  exhortation  to  the  Alumnae 
to  attach  themselves  more  closely  than  ever  to 
Jesus  Christ  by  faith  and  hope  and  love. 


LIFE'S  EVENING. 
Gertrude  Green,  '21. 


Dawn,  night  afar ! 
Expiring  sunset  wafts  his  gleam ; 
Ebony-footed  cloudlets,  twinkling 
Altars  of  God's  immortal  dead 
I  see — whence,  purged  of  earthly  tainting 
A  silvered  hope  on  man  is  shed — 

Heaven's  gates  ajar! 


Beyond  us  are 
God's  paradisal  lands,  where  beam 
Pure  hope, — on  weary  mortals  flowing. 
When  Vesper  Gates  we  shall  have  gained, 
Around  us  His  Divine  Love  glowing 
Will  be ;  when  mortal  life  has  waned. 

Then  shines  God's  Star ! 


Night  stars  unbar 
Spring's  glories.  Verdant  trees  which  teem 
With  blushing  buds — fashioned  of  love — 
Are  hints  of  future  life  to  be 
Enjoyed  in  the  summer  rays. 
And  thus  man's  dreams  in  youthful  days — 
His  deeds  and  words  willfully  free, 
Are  aspiring  buds  to  life  above ! 
Yet  these  must  fade  as  God  will  deem 

At  death's  grim  bar. 
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THE  IXDUSTRIALIZATION  OF  WOMAN   AND  THE  FAM 1 LY. 


Makii.i.a  Gkek.ve,  '20. 


Cl  \  ILlZ.MlON  embraces  three  primary 
social  groups :  the  Family,  the  Church,  and 
the  State.  Of  these,  the  Family  is  tlie  most 
fundamental  and  important  unit,  since  upon  its 
stability,  organization,  and  standard  of  morality 
depends  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  others. 
Granting  the  importance  of  tlie  family,  we  must 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  encouraging  and 
fostering  a  strong,  pure  family  life,  such  family 
life  as  has  for  its  ideal  those  sacred  family  rela- 
tions which  prevailed  in  the  holy  house  at  Naza- 
reth. Upon  this  ideal,  the  Christian  family  has 
been  modeled  ;  and  as  such,  was  established  in  our 
comitry  by  the  early  colonists.  There,  were 
found  the  ideal  family  relations:  tlie  father  was 
the  head,  and  tlie  mother  tlie  home-maker,  caring 
for  the  children  ;  the  older  boys  learned  a  trade 
and  worked  beside  the  father,  while  the  girls 
were  taught  the  art  of  home-making  ])y  the  mother. 
But  these  ideal  family  relations  have  inidergone 
a  change,  and  a  new  family  has  come  into  l)eing, 
in  which  the  fatlier  and  motiu-r  arc  e(|ual  jiart- 
ner.s,  each  having  a  i)rofessi()n  that  is  outside  of 
the  home;  the  chiMrcn  are  cared  for  by  a  private 
nurse,  school,  or  day  nursery,  and  later  on,  tiie 
girls  as  well  as  the  boys  are  trained  for  profes- 
sional careers,  but  not  for  marriage.  The  i)rob- 
lems  of  housekeeping  have  been  solved  by  me- 
chanical appliances  and  by  the  industrial  system 
which  has  taken  over  many  of  the  activities  that 
formerly  occu()ied  ihv  housewife;  for  example, 
the  community  kitchens  which  provide  food  for 
immediate  consum])tion. 

'J'hus  it  is,  thai  a  radical  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  family,  a  change  which  utterly  destroys 
the  most  beaiuiful  institution  in  the  world, — the 
home.  In  tlie  process  of  change  from  the  old 
family  ideal  to  the  new,  two  distinct  yet  signifi- 
cantly related  phases  must  be  noted,  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  and  the  Woman's  Movement. 
The  Industrial  Revolution  made  it  possible  for 
women  to  become  wage  earners,  thereby  secur- 
ing their  economic  emancipation.  Such  emanci- 
I)ation  necessitated  political  enfranchisement, 
hence  the  woman's  movement  was  inaugurated  to 
secure  the  vote  for  women.  Today,  it  has  prac- 
tically accomplished  its  primary  object  and  has 
broadened  its  field  with  the  general  purpose  of 


"elevating"  woman's  position.  Mrs.  Wembridge, 
an  advanced  feminist,  described  the  Woman's 
-Movement  as  tlic  ■'ijhilosophy  of  life  which  as- 
serts that  women  have  rights  and  obligations  other 
than  those  relating  to  their  families."  Such  a 
philosophy  which  would  elevate  woman  by  tak- 
ing her  from  tlie  home  and  encouraging  her  to 
selfishly  cultivate  her  own  pleasure  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  the  first  really 
to  elevate  woman  from  tlie  condition  of  a  "res" 
to  a  "persona."  The  Church  not  only  dignified 
woman  but  placed  her  in  a  truly  exalted  position. 
Many  of  the  llieories  held  l)y  feminists  today  are 
not  only  un-Catholic  in  spirit,  but  are  harmful  to 
s(jciety.  F'or  two  glaring  examples,  we  have  to 
refer  to  the  tiieory  of  free  love  and  the  artificial 
limitation  of  the  family.  Such  doctrines  are  pop- 
ular today;  their  followers  are  numbered  by  the 
tliousands.  'J'liese  theories  are  proj)Osed  in  order 
tiiat  women  may  "give  the  world  a  great  pro- 
gram for  a  new  ])rofessional  and  family  life." 
Dr.  Amy  llewes,  a  professor  of  economics  and 
sociology  at  Ml.  Ihilyoke  College,  confidently 
asserts,  "The  conlimialion  of  professional  life  by 
married  women,  at  least  on  a  part  time  basis, 
may  be  expected  to  occur  more  frequently  as 
modern  living  arrangements  make  for  the  release 
of  time  formerly  devoted  to  household  cares." 
Although  the  feminists,  under  such  women  have 
pojjidarized  the  advantages  of  woman  as  wage 
caniers.  yet  there  are  evils  that  result  from  it 
that  seriously  affect  women,  the  family,  and  the 
state.  To  treat  this,  a  brief  history  of  women  in 
the  early  industries  is  necessary. 

Ill  ihe  scNcntcenth  century,  women  engaged  in 
(lomeslii-  scTx  icc  or  in  ;i  trade.  In  the  eighteenth 
ccnliiry.  beside  their  iKJUsehold  duties,  they 
busird  them.selves  in  .spinning,  sometimes  on  the 
commission  basis  and  sometimes  in  payment  for 
goods.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Industrial 
Revolution  caused  the  flivision  of  labor  which 
com|)licated  and  increased  production.  Scarcity 
of  labor  caused  higher  wages.  There  was  a  sur- 
l)lus  of  women  and  they  were  looking  about  for 
new  fields  because  they  no  longer  found  sufficient 
fKTupalion  in  the  home  and  the  possibilities  of 
marriage  had  decreased.  These  women  were  able 
to  work  the  machines  and  their  labor  was  cheaper. 
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As  a  result  tlio  vvonuMi  k'I't  tlic  luinics  and  ou- 
tcrcd  the  factory,  invatling  first  of  all,  the  spin- 
ning industry.  These  women  were  strong,  intelli- 
gent daughters  of  farmers  and  villagers  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five,  and  for  the 
most  part  worked  but  a  short  time,  usually  to 
help  meet  some  financial  need  of  the  family, 
i'hey  gathered  in  the  mill  towns  and  lived  to- 
gether in  houses  that  were  sanctioned  by  the  town 
or  mill  authorities.  Besides  these  there  were  a 
few  widows  and  later,  the  wives  of  the  very  poor 
who  came  bringing  their  children  to  help  them. 
The  early  factories  were  low,  ill-lighted,  dirty 
buildings ;  the  hours  were  long  and  little  time 
was  given  for  meals.  The  workers,  standing 
hours  at  a  time,  had  no  conveniences.  By  1837, 
the  women  had  entered  the  other  industries  in 
which  the  machines  were  improved  but  working- 
conditions  were  about  the  same.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  there  has  been  much  effective  agita- 
tion to  better  working  conditions.  There  are 
eight-hour  laws  in  many  states.  Twelve  states 
have  minimum  wage  laws.  The  factories  are  in- 
spected by  the  State  and  must  comply  with  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  sanitation,  housing,  and  safety; 
some  too,  include  rest  rooms  and  cafeterias.  The 
ages  of  the  workers  are  regulated  by  law  for  the 
different  industries.  Insurance  corporations  safe- 
guard the  employer  and  the  employee. 

The  motive  which  induced  the  women  of  to- 
day and  those  of  yesterday  to  engage  in  labor  is 
somewhat  similar.  The  women  pioneers  in  in- 
dustry worked  because  their  financial  help  was 
needed  for  a  time  by  the  family.  Today,  of  the 
8,075,000  women  wage  earners,  the  greater  num- 
ber work  from  dire  necessity ;  the  remainder 
do  so  because  they  do  not  wish  to  be  idle. 
This  class  includes  a  minority  of  unmarried 
women  and  an  increasing  number  of  married 
women,  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  th.e 
industrial  body  today.  The  influx  of  the  married 
women  into  industry  has  grown  fluring  the  past 
war  and  remains  as  one  of  its  bad  effects.  There 
are  several  reasons  given  why  these  married 
women  become  wage  earners  :  ( 1 )  they  w  ish  to 
have  "nice  things";  (2)  they  are  lonesome  at 
home;  (3)  they  do  not  care  to  be  supported  by 
their  husbands;  (4)  they  believe  that  a  woman 
should  be  the  partner  of  her  husband,  in  br.siness 
as  well  as  in  the  home  ;  (5)  they  do  not  like  house 
work.  In  corroboration  of  the  first  reason  we  may 


quote  an  employer  who  said  that  Ameiica'i 
women  are  not  fitted  for  marriage  and  d(,'  not 
make  good  wives,  because  they  have  standards  of 
dress  and  comfort  which  the  ordinary  in>ome 
cannot  supi)ort.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  adju.-.-t 
themselves  to  living  on  l  alf  the  money  that  they 
have  been  accustomed  to,  they  work  after  mar- 
riage in  order  to  keep  up  their  standard.  The 
second  and  fifth  reasons,  that  they  are  loncsonie 
at  home,  and  that  they  do  not  like  housework, 
may  be  combined.  The  employment  in  highly  spe- 
cialized factory  or  mercantile  work  weakens  the 
taste  and  capacity  for  domestic  management. 
These  women  hnve  been  soaied  fro'ii  helping 
about  the  house  because  they  were  wage-earners, 
and  are  ignorant  of  the  practical  +hings  they 
should  know  as  cooking,  sewing,  and  buying,  in 
order  to  be  efficient  heads  of  homes.  They  neglect 
or  are  unwilling  to  learn  these  things  after  mar- 
riage and  find  themselves  unfitted  to  care  for  a 
home.  They  feel  useless  and  lonesome  for  their 
old  work  and  soon  return  to  it  instead  of  fitting, 
themselves  for  the  new  work,  managing  the 
home.  The  third  reason,  that  women  find  it 
humiliating  to  be  supported  by  their  husbands, 
does  not  deserve  consideration.  If  it  is  a  reason 
for  women  becoming  wage-earners,  it  is  held  by 
so  few  that  they  could  scarcely  be  said  to  form 
a  class.  The  fourth,  that  woman  should  be  the 
partner  of  her  husband  in  business  as  well  in  the 
home,  is  one  that  is  being  popularized  by  ad- 
vanced feminists  such  as  Dr.  Amy  Hewes,  Olive 
Schreiner,  and  Mrs.  Wembridge.  But  this  rea- 
son is  not  found  as  prominent  in  industry  as  in 
the  professions.  It  is  the  plea  of  the  highly  edu- 
cated woman. 

As  has  been  stated,  there  are  three  grave  evils 
which  result  from  the  establishment  of  women 
in  industry,  those  which  aifect  the  family,  the 
child,  and  the  mother.  When  married  women 
become  wage-earners,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
children  will  determine  whether  or  not  the 
home  will  be  affected.  If  a  childless  woman 
works,  there  is  no  effect  on  the  family ;  but  in  a 
family  where  there  are  children  and  both  par- 
ents are  wage-earners,  the  home  becomes  a  lodg- 
ing-hou.se.  During  the  day  the  children  are  cared 
for  by  an  elder  brother  or  sister,  or  a  tired  neigh- 
bor. At  night  after  working  all  day,  the  mother 
comes  home,  exhausted,  nervous,  and  irritable, 
and  undertakes  to  manage  the  home  and  look 
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after  the  needs  of  the  children.  The  children  are 
noisy  and  she  sends  them  away  into  the  street 
or,  what  is  equally  harmful,  to  a  "movie."  Tlic 
husband,  finding  her  poor  company,  seeks  com- 
l)anionship  in  some  gathering  place.  The  moth- 
er's work  is  never  done  and  she  sinks  into  a 
chronic  state  of  mental  and  physical  weariness. 
1  fence  it  is,  that  the  demands  of  industry  and  the 
problems  of  money  getting  have  usurped  tlie 
primary  interest  that  rightly  belong  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children  and  the  parents.  In  such  a 
home  the  insidious  counsels  of  the  advocate  of 
Birth  Control  are  a  severe  temptation.  Children 
are  a  detriment  to  the  wage  earner  and  the  artifi- 
cial limitation  of  the  family  is  practised  in  order 
to  adjust  the  size  of  the  family  to. the  income  of 
the  parents.  The  man,  too,  is  afYected  by  the  in- 
dustrialization of  the  woman.  The  American 
husband  does  not  like  to  have  his  wife  work.  He 
looks  upon  it  as  a  reflection  on  his  ability  to  pro- 
vide for  the  family.  When  there  is  no  real  need 
of  the  wife's  wages  and  she  insists  upon  work- 
ing, there  is  little  harmony  in  the  home.  The 
man  is  forced  to  lay  aside  his  idea  of  home-life 
and  substitute  tliat  of  a  second-class  hotel ;  the 
woman,  confident  oi  lier  economic  independence, 
does  not  adjust  herself  to  endure  and  smooth 
over  differences.  I'^requently,  divorce  results. 
Charles  Ellwood  attributes  many  divorces  to  tlie 
lack  of  training  in  domestic  arts  and  adjustment 
of  wage-earning  women.  According  to  him, 
"  The  growth  of  modern  industrialism  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  fundamental  factors  which 
has  brought  about  the  increase  of  divorce  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  rendered  vv(jnian  largely 
economically  independent  of  family  relations." 
Lack  of  training  in  the  domestic  arts,  artificial 
limitations  of  the  family,  and  divorce  are  evils 
that  aim  at  the  very  foundation  of  tlie  family, 
and  exert  a  destructive  influence  on  this  funda- 
mental institution. 

The  employment  of  the  mothers  has  an  imme- 
diate aufl  harmful  effect  upon  the  children.  Sta- 
tistics slvjw  that  where  there  is  employment  of 
mothers  of  young  chilrlren,  there  is  an  abnor- 
mally high  rate  of  infant  mortality.  In  Fall 
River,  one-half  the  deaths  are  those  of  cliildren 
under  five  years.  .After  an  investigation  in  Man- 
chester, N.  IT.,  where  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
women  workers  in  the  textile  industries,  Julia 


Lathrop,  head  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  esti- 
mated the  rate  of  infant  mortality  when  the 
mothers  were  not  employed,  as  122.0,  and  312.0 
when  mothers  were  employed  outside  of  the 
home.  This  mortality  results  from  lack  of  care 
which  is  so  important  to  the  child  during  its  first 
year  after  birtli.  In  many  cases,  the  infant  is 
left  in  care  of  an  older  child  as  soon  as  the 
mother  returns  to  work.  The  day  nurseries  have 
minimized  the  dangers  for  the  small  numbers 
that  they  are  able  to  reacli,  but  tluy  are  mere 
makeshifts  for  the  individual  care  of  the  mother. 
When  both  parents  are  wage  earners,  the  child 
receives  its  early  education  from  its  playmates 
on  the  streets  or  in  the  public  playgrounds,  and 
frequently  meets  older  children  who  exert  a 
harmful  influence  over  it.  They  do  not  enjoy  a 
normal  family  life,  they  exist  in  an  over- 
crowded house  and  are  allowed  to  grow  up  as 
"unsocialized  individuals  in  general."  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  morality  of  the  child  is  the  result  of 
its  associates.  The  parents  neglect  to  watch 
the  molding  of  its  character  and  before  long,  the 
child  is  brought  before  a  Juvenile  Court.  Later 
these  same  chilchx-n  are  not  sent  to  scIkk)!,  either 
through  neglect  or  through  need  at  home  to  care 
for  the  younger  ones  and  tlie  parents  do  not  in- 
sist upon  their  regular  attendance.  Soon  they 
enter  factories,  still  very  young,  to  eke  out  a 
weary  existence  without  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  cither  book-learning  or  home  making. 
It  is  true,  then,  that  the  cliild,  the  future  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  most  vitally  affected  by  the  em- 
])]uyment  of  the  mother.  It  is  deprived  of  the 
love,  afifectionate  care,  and  good  influence  of  the 
mother — the  birth-right  of  every  child. 

P)Csides  the  effect  u])on  the  home  and  the  child, 
the  industrialization  of  woman  has  affected  the 
health  of  the  women  themselves.  Many,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  their  work  and  their  lack 
of  vitality  have  contracted  tuberculosis.  This 
is  ])articularly  ])revalent  in  the  glass,  cotton,  and 
rag  industries.  In  Modem  Industry,  Florence 
Kelley  notes,  "Sterility  among  working  class 
wives,  caused  by  i)rolracled  standing  in  their 
girlhood  is  a  source  of  ai)prehension  among  phy- 
sicians whose  practice  brings  wage  earning 
women  ]iatients  under  observation."  This  is  an 
evil  that  should  cause  grave  alarm.  One  in  every 
ten  women  in  the  United  States  is  sterile.  With 
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llu'  increasing  nunil)cr  of  women  employed  in 
factories,  this  percentage  tends  to  I)ecomc  larger. 
It  means  fewer  homes  and  a  decline  in  popnla- 
tion.  The  tihre  of  the  next  generation  depends 
npon  the  healtii,  vitality,  and  morals  of  the 
women  of  today,  therefore  the  employment  of 
mothers  of  yonng  children,  and,  those  ahont  to 
hecome  mothers,  is  a  grave  evil.  The  Woman's 
Industrial  Council  of  London,  after  an  investiga- 
tion has  listed  the  following  as  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  mother  or  the  child  or  both :  con- 
tinuous standing  or  sitting,  lifting,  stretching, 
had  atmosphere,  overwork  and  nerve  strain. 

The  women  wage  earners  are  not  only  afifected 
physically  but  mentally  and  morally.  They 
enter  the  factories  at  an  early  age  and  have  no 
training  for  motherhood  or  marriage.  They  are 
ignorant  of  the  domestic  arts  and  find  it  difficult 
to  make  a  success  of  marriage.  To  others,  their 
wages  have  enabled  them  to  cultivate  a  standard 
of  living  that  necessitates  extravagance.  After 
marriage,  they  insist  upon  this  same  false  standard 
and  continue  to  work  in  order  to  upliold  it.  The 
desire  for  money  and  comfort  makes  children  a 
bother,  a  detriment  that  they  will  not  accept. 
These  women  have  so  far  fallen  from  the  Chris- 
tian ideal  of  morality  and  womanliness,  because 
of  their  selfishness,  that  they  resort  to  artificial 
limitation  of  the  family.  As  a  result,  a  new  evil 
has  developed  recently,  the  abandonment  of  the 
children  by  the  mothers.  At  an  informal  meet- 
ing held  in  Cleveland,  Mr.  Henry,  a  supervisor  of 
•  orphanages,  reported  that  women  as  well  as  men 
were  bringing  their  children  to  the  orphanages 
and  abandoning  them.  This  he  attributed  to  the 
demand  for  women  by  the  factories  and  the  high 
wages.    This  is  a  serious  accusation.    Such  a 


slalcmcnt,  if  it  marks  a  tendency,  calls  into  (|ues- 
tion  tile  idea  that  the  mother  instinct  is  the 
strongest  instinct  in  women,  the  instinct  that 
encourages  family  life. 

This  brief  survey  of  women  in  industry  reveals 
the  most  flagrant  evils  of  the  industrialization  of 
women  in  relation  to  the  family  life,  the  child, 
and  the  wage  earners:  the  change  in  family  life 
from  a  home  to  a  lodging  house;  the  destruction 
of  the  family  by  divorce  or  tfie  artificial  limita- 
tion of  the  family;  the  neglect  or  death  of  the 
child,  and  the  physical  degeneration  of  the 
mother.  It  is  clear  then,  that  the  industrial  sys- 
tem has  completely  subordinated  the  interest  of 
the  family  to  its  own  interests.  In  order  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  ideal  of  family  life,  that  ideal 
which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  both  the 
family  and  the  State,  there  must  be  a  proper 
understanding  of,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  teaching  on  the  true  nature  and  purpose 
of  matrimony,  and  its  chief  attributes  —  unity 
and  indissolubility.  This  achieved,  the  next 
remedy  is  within  the  power  of  the  State,  by  such 
legislation  as  the  minimum  wage  law  and  the 
Widow's  and  Mother's  Pension  Laws.  The  for- 
mer would  enable  a  man  to  support  his  family  in 
frugal  comfort,  and  thus  take  a  great  number  of 
women  from  the  field  of  industry.  The  latter, 
already  enacted  by  many  states,  would  permit 
the  women  who  are  forced  to  support  their  fami- 
lies because  of  the  death  or  illness  of  the  hus- 
band, to  remain  at  home  at  least  three  or  four 
days  a  week  to  care  for  their  families.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  state  that  the  real  remedy  lies 
in  the  return  to  the  old  ideal  by  the  teaching  and 
by  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  wages  and  marriage. 


THE  CLOVER  LEAF. 

OME  sing  of  daisies,  violets  and  pinks, 

Others  of  roses  or  of  lilies  tall; 
But  of  all  growing  things  that  poets  praise, 

I  love  the  three  leaved  clover  best  of  all. 

Shyly  it  hides  itself  among  the  grass, 
Its  unpretentious  symbols  number  three, 

Which  seem  to  say,  "This  first  leaf  is  for  faith, 
The  second,  hope,  the  third  for  love  of  thee." 


A.  R. 


I" H  !•:  TORCH- B E\ R KR. 


Rkrkmck  O'.Mki.ia,  '20. 

0 'l'll()l',  whose  (lini  fai'  way 
Lies  ill  the  future's  palely  lurking  years, 
Eiiveiling  waiting  joys  and  tears 
Behind  the  curtain  of  today; 
Now,  when  the  dawn's  firsl  tinted  gray 
Grows  flushed  as  sunlight  nears, 
Enflamc  thy  torcli  within  its  glowing  fire, 
The  liglit  of  all  tlial  lives,  of  earth  the  sire; 
And  let  that  spark,  yet  timid  as  a  star 
First  peeping  shyly  in  tlic  falling  niglit, 
Unfold  its  roseate  depths,  and  sliedding  far 
Its  straight  luiwavering  beams  of  light. 
Disclose  thy  soul,  of  tinted  drossness  purged. 
Its  lustrous  faitli  and  love  together  merged; 
Lift  high  thy  head  and  challenge  all  who  would; 
Thou  hear'st  tiie  torch  of  noi)le  womanhood! 
l'"air  flowers  droop  heneatii  the  noonday  sun, 
And  wither  in  its  white  intensity : 
Yet  oft  a  candle's  meek  humility 
Can  lure  the  half-oped  roses,  one  by  one, 
To  turn  their  petals  toward  its  gentle  glow. 
So  too,  thy  torch  may  flicker  low, 
A  feel)le  beacon  in  the  glaring  day; 
Yet  some  souls,  blinded  by  the  flagrant  ray, 
And  wounded  in  the  world's  t<K)  ardent  strife, 
May  Hnd  Iby  llame  a  [jromise  of  new  life; 
l-'or  these,  be  thou  a  living  guide,  which  lends 
With  steady,  tender  liglit  to  noble  deeds. 
Arise,  brave  one,  fear  not  what  task  is  thine: 
Thy  torch  is  human,  but  its  liyht  divine! 
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VAI.ICDICTORY. 


Mary  Esther  Carrico. 


Right  Rkverend  Bishop,  Reverend  Fathers, 
Sisters,  FEr.r.ow-STirDENTS,  and  Friends: 

"It  has  fallen  to  me  to  say  a  last  word  on  the 

jtart  of  tlie  class  of  1920.  I  recall  just  now  that 
at  the  first  college  commencement  I  ever  attended 
the  valedictorian  broke  down  in  the  middle  of  his 
address  and  had  to  leave  the  platform  in  order  to 
compose  liimself  —  all  of  which  seemed  to  me 
very  much  and  very  poorly  on  purpose.  I  under- 
stand his  situation  now,  and  with  sympathy. 

Graduation  is  the  goal  of  every  college  student. 
The  ambitious  freshman  gazes  in  imagination  as 
through  a  field-glass  reversed,  at  the  far-away  en- 
chanting scene  of  his  commencement  day,  at  the 
golden  gate  of  life,  adown  tlie  vista  of  his  college 
years.  His  heart  gladdens  as  he  approaches,  a 
sophomore,  a  junior,  and  finally  a  senior,  the 
realization  of  his  vision.  Thus,  we  of  1920  are 
happy  in  this  our  day,  to  which  vve  have  looked 
forward  through  these  school  years.  And  the  at- 
taimiient  of  our  goal  falls  not  in  anything  short  of 
our  ch^eam.  It  has  not  been  our  anticipation  at 
all  that  the  sun  would  stand  still  with  our  gradua- 
tion, nevertheless  this  is  for  us  an  event  of  much 
meaning. 

"We  are,  we  say,  most  happy  in  this  consum- 
mation of  our  college  course — and  yet  the  sad- 
ness of  it !  In  looking  forward  to  this  day  it  has 
been  only  with  joy;  in  the  retrospect  there  is  a 
sorrow, — a  sorrow  which  we  had  scarcely  known 
till  now,  a  sorrow  for  the  days  that  are  done,  a 
poignant  pang  in  parting,  in  parting  from  Saint 
Mary's  and  from  those  whom  we  have  here  come 
to  know  and  to  love  so  well. 

"We  have  today  no  disposition  to  try  to  philos- 
ophize on  education,  but  would  appreciate  sum- 
marily the  priceless  advantages  afforded  by  our 
Catholic  college.  The  first  and  last  effort  of 
Saint  Mary's  is  to  educate  her  students  unto  the 
supreme  purpose  of  life,  which  is  successful 
preparation  for  the  life  to  come,  and  then  to 
educate  them  to  all  other  worthy  purposes,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  subordinate  and  conducive  to  that 
supreme  purpose.  She  seeks  above  all  to  give 
her  students,  in  theory  and  in  practice,  the  right 
view  of  life,  to  convince  and  persuade  them  con- 


cerning the  values  that  are  everlasting,  to  instruct 
and  to  train  them,  as  to  body,  mind,  and  soul,  for 
the  true  and  complete  life  of  the  perfect  Christian 
woman.  And  we,  her  students,  like  to  believe 
that  her  effort  is  not  in  vain.  We  like  to  be- 
lieve that  we  have  learned  unforgettably  some- 
thing at  least  of  the  invaluable  lessons  she  im- 
parts. If  our  lives  be,  as  we  hope  to  make  them, 
an  illustration  of  her  teaching,  they  will  surely 
be  true  and  large  and  immortally  successful. 

"We  should  be  most  unworthy  of  this  occasion 
and  of  the  honors  which  have  come  to  us  if  we 
did  not  feel  today  and  always  a  heart  full  of  grati- 
tude to  all  those  who  have  helped  us.  First  of 
all  is  pur  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  from 
Whom  we  receive  all.  May  we  ever  use  His 
gifts  humbly  and  gratefully  in  His  service  and 
for  I  lis  glory.  Unfler  God  we  are  next  indebted 
to  our  fathers  and  mothers,  for  the  loving  sacri- 
fice which  has  made  this  day  possible.  We  regret 
exceedingly  that  our  commencement  exercises 
are  marred  by  the  absence  of  the  one  whom  we 
had  most  wished  to  be  here,  of  her  who  has  been 
our  wise,  gentle,  and  unchanging  friend  in  every 
difficulty,  of  her  who  by  word  and  example  has 
been  our  inspiration  to  what  is  best  in  life  and 
womanhood,  of  her  who  has  been  during  our 
years  at  Saint  Mary's  and  during  so  many  years 
before  us  the  soul  of  our  beloved  school — Mother 
Pauline.  May  the  great  Physician  quickly  re- 
store her  to  health,  that  she  may  continue  long  in 
the  noble  service  which  has  meant  so  much  to  so 
many.  To  all  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Mary's,  who 
have  given  us  these  years  of  their  lifetime  sacri- 
fice, to  tlije  priests  who  as  our  chaplains  have 
ministered  so  faithfully  and  zealously  to  the  su- 
preme needs  of  our  souls,  and  to  all  others  who 
have  helped  us,  we  offer  our  best  and  lasting 
thanks. 

"Classmates,  we  now  take  our  leave  of  Saint 
Mary's  and  of  each  other.  Words  would  only 
beggar  our  emotion  in  leaving  our  college  home. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  wherever  we  be,  soon  or  late, 
far  or  near,  our  minds  and  our  hearts  are  here. 
It  is  hard  to  think  that  we  shall  not  gather  in 
September  for  another  happy  school  year  as  we 
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Iiave  gathered  again  and  again  in  the  years  that 
are  gone.  We  are  now  going  our  separate  ways 
into  life,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  we  shall 
never  be  all  united  again,  but  there  is  surely  a 
great  comfort  in  that  a  gracious  Providence  has 
given  us  those  blessed  years  together  as  class- 
mates and  l)oun(l  us  to  each  other  in  a  l)ond  of 
atYection  which  circumstances  may  not  sever. 

"Then  too,  our  sorrow  in  leaving  Saint  Mary's 
is  mitigated  by  the  thouglil  that  we  are  taking  the 
best  of  our  .Alma  Mater  with  us,  lier  precepts,  her 
ideals,  and  her  spirit, — her  precepts  to  guide  us, 
her  ideals  to  inspire  us,  and  her  spirit  to  animate 
us.  She  has  honored  us  most  highly  in  admit- 
ting us  to  the  noble  company  of  her  Ahininae, 
as  the  youngest  of  her  elder  children,  l)ul  not,  we 
hope,  the  least  of  tiiem  in  love  and  loyalty. 

"The  last  sentiment  to  wliich  we  would  give  ex- 
pression is  our  wish,  our  lifetime  prayer  indeed, 
that  God  may  bless  Saint  Mary's  with  all  things 
good.  May  .she,  by  His  favor,  grow  in  her  great 
work  to  the  full  proportions  of  her  great  mis- 
sion. May  she  in  each  succeeding  year  send  out 
into  the  world  an  ever-larger  class  of  her  grachi- 
ates.  -And  now,  .Saint  Mary's,  dear  old  school, 
we  must  say  quickly,  lest  we  falter.  Good-bye." 


ALUMNAE  NOTES. 

Promptly  on  June  11  the  Alunmae  began  to  ar- 
rive at  St.  Mary's  and  the  joyous  words  of  greet- 
ing between  Sisters  and  pupils,  fellow-classmates 
and  sclioolday  friends  indicated  the  happiness  of 
the  1  lome-Coniing  for  1*>20.  At  7 -A?  in  the 
evening  all  assembled  in  the  college  drawing- 
rooms  where  old  days,  old  pranks  and  home  in- 
terests formed  the  chief  topics  of  conversation. 
ICven  after  the  hour  for  retiring  had  scattered 
the  "girls''  to  the  various  dormitories,  an  occa- 
sional, suddenly  unguarded  jical  of  laughter 
proved  that  rigorous  silence  of  former  days  was 
evidently  the  only  un remembered  point  of  disci- 
pline. 

The  first  business  meeting  of  the  .Alunuiae  was 
held  at  9:30  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  12. 

After  the  ojiening  prayer  and  brief  hut  heartily 
cordial  welcome  by  the  Honorary  President, 
Mother  M.  Pauline,  The  President,  Mrs.  Pauline 
Mnrf(  \  Sanlf  r.  addressed  the  Alunmae. 


.A  report  of  the  International  Federation  of 
Catholic  Alumnae  Convention  held  in  St.  Louis, 
June,  1919,  was  read  by  Miss  Marion  McCand- 
less,  delegate  from  St.  Alary's  Alunmae.  In  her 
paper  Miss  AlcCandless  ex])]aincd  the.  work  and 
aims  of  the  Federation.  The  following  nominat- 
ing connnittees  were  appointed  : 

Regi;lar  Ticket — Miss  Mary  Deur,  chninnan;  Misses 
Mary  Byron  and  Eunice  Scott. 

Oi'POSiTiON  Ticket — Mrs.  Florence  I.ynch-Bonian,  chair- 
man; Mrs.  Elizabeth  MiCiilIouRh-P)ray  and  Miss 
Adelaide  Hopfinser. 

*     *     *  * 

.Satin-day  evening  St.  .Angela's  Hall  was  the 
scene  of  tlic  St.  Alary's-Notre  Dame  Alunmae 
Dance,  a  ftmction  which  while  it  drew  expres- 
sions of  apiiroval  it  also  caused  many  an  ahnnna 
to  shake  her  licad  and  with  a  sigh  of  regret? — 
declare,  "we  didn't  do  it  in  our  time!" 


On  June  13,  the  second  Business  Meeting  was 
held  at  10:30  ,\.  m.  in  the  college  reading  room. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  Airs.  Emily  P. 
Amberg,  her  reix)rt  was  read  by  the  secretary. 
.Miss  Sarah  Glecson  who  represented  St.  AIary's 
Alumnae  at  the  Federation  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 
held  in  Chicago  during  the  year,  read  her  report 
and  outlined  the  advantages  of  membership  in 
the  Federation. 

*    *    *  * 

Tin-  third  Business  Meeting  was  opened  at  10 
A.  M.  on  Monday,  June  14.  In  the  absence  of 
.Afrs.  Maude  Casey,  chairman  of  the  St.  Mary's 
lUiilding  I'und  Appeal,  the  plans  of  the  Appeal 
were  fnrtlu'r  discussed  upon  by  Miss  Anna  limit, 
-State  Chairman  for  Illinois;  Miss  Helen  Hol- 
land, Indiana  State  Chairman,  reported  on  the. 
Ilazaar  recently  given  by  the  students  of  the  col- 
lege ;  the  academics'  contribution  being  an 
Operetta.  M  iss .  Alarjorie  Barrett,  State  Chair- 
man for  Nebraska  told  of  the  splendid  organiza- 
tion already  established  in  her  state  and  Miss 
Unlh  I'.eally,  local  director  in  Omalia,  si)okc  of 
a  plan  for  entertainments  by  which  they  expected 
to  add  to  the  amount  derived  from  per.sonal 
donations. 

After  all  rejiorts  had  been  heard  elections  were 
in  order,  nominations  having  been  announced  on 
the  (lay  previous.    Mrs.  Alice  Coady-Cartier  was 
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mianinioiisly  dcticcl  President;  Mrs.  Mars;;iret 
1 -oiighran-McFarlaiuI,  first  X'ice-Pi'esident ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Cocliran-Ryan,  second  Vice-President.  Miss 
I'.rnia  Sagendorph,  Recording  Secretary ;  Mrs. 
Leone  1  [olden-Moran,  Corresponding  Secretary 
and  Miss  Katherine  Ramsey,  Treasurer. 

Besides  the  ustial  verbal  expressions  of  their 
appreciation  of  her  untiring  work  in  behalf  of 
the  Association  the  Alumnae  presented  Mrs. 
Pauline  Murfey-Sauter  with  a  memento  of  her 
term  of  ofifice. 

An  interesting  number  of  the  Alumnae  pro- 
gram was  the  National  Costume  Recital  given 
bv  St.  Marv's  Glee  Club  on  the  evening  of  June 
13: 

Piano  Solo — Ilandelian  Rhapsody,  Op.  17 ..  .Cyril  Scott 
Miss  E.  Broussard. 

Scotch — My  Laddie   Thayer 

Coniin'  Thro'  the  Rye  Old  Scotch  Air 

Miss  H.  Eisenhauer. 

Gypsy — Happy  and  Light   Balfc 

Gypsy  Life  Schumann 

St.  Mary's  Glee  Cluh. 


I''rcncii — Lar.cilc  An  I'ois  Dorniant  !•  our  drain 

La  Marseillaise   l\'oui/ct  Dc  I-i.-slc 

Miss  F.  (iuthric 

'Cello  Solo — Xoctiirnc,  Op.  9,  No.  2  Cliopin-S l.-aliite 

Miss  A.  Schlecht. 
Piano— Miss,  B.  O'Melia. 

Spanish— Marchita  El  Alma  .  M.  M.  I'once 

El  Relicario    Jose  I'liditla 

Miss  G.  PLamelius 

Japanese— 

"The  Mikado,"  Act  1,  No.  6,  7,  8  Sullivan 

Chorus  of  Girls — St.  Mary's  Glee  Chih. 

Yuni-Yum   Miss  C.  Jordan 

Peep-Bo    Miss  H.  Daily 

Pitti-Sing    Miss  H.  Weinrich 

Irish — The  Harp  that  Once  Thro'  Tara's  Halls.. Moore 

'Tis  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer  Moore 

Miss  D.  Ryno. 
Harp— Miss  R.  McCarthy. 

liulian — Spring  Song  of  the  Robin  Woman — ■ 

"Shanewis"    Cadman 

Miss  E.  Burkhartsineicr 

.Xmcrican — America,  Our  Pride   Ocsterle 

Star  Spangled  Banner  Francis  Scott  I\ey 

St.  Mary's  Glee  Club. 


THE  ALUMNAE  LUNCHEON. 
One  p.  M.,  June  14. 

"We're  gathei'ed  today  with  the  dear  ohl  friends, 
Friends  who  are  tried  and  true, 
And  eager  we  clasp  their  guiding  hands 
To  pledge  allegiance  anew." 


The  breaking  of  bread  has  from  all  times  been 
a  sign  of  closest  friendship,  hence  the  Luncheon 
or  Banquet  Hour  is  one  of  moment  to  an 
Alumna. 

The  Hall  was  artistically  decorated  with  gar- 
lands and  roses ;  the  table  pieces,  baskets  of 
white  and  blue  flowers,  were  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Louise  Berry- Walker. 

The  guests  of  honor  were  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgrs. 
M.  J.  Lavelle,  L.  J.  Evers,  and  F.  H.  Wall  of  New 
York ;  Jit.  Revs.  PL  J.  Alerding  of  Ft.  Wayne 
and  M.  J.  Curley  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida ;  the 
Very  Revs.  Andrew  Morrissey,  C.  S.  C.  and 
James  J.  French,  C.  S.  C,  of  Notre  Dame;  the 
Revs.  J-  Burns,  J.  Callagan,  W.  Bolger,  C.  Finne- 
gan,  W.  Donahue,  L.  Carrico  and  C.  Hagerty  of 
Notre  Dame ;  the  Revs.  D.  ^laloney  of  Waynes- 
burg,  Pa.  and  J.  Gallagher  of  St.  Mary's. 

After  a  few  words  appropriate  to  the  occa- 


sion, Mrs.  Pauline  Murfey-Sauter  introduced  the 
Toastmaster,  ]\Iiss  Josephine  Murphy,  who  with 
gracious  ease  and  pleasantry  dispensed  the  duties 
of  her  office.  The  toasts  ofifered  and  responses 
given  were : 

"The  Holy  Father"  ------- 

Response  by  the  Very  Re\'.  J.  French,  C.  S.  C. 

h'ather  French  said  in  ])art : 

"It  is  meet  and  proper  on  an  occasion  like  this 
when  the  Alumnae  of  a  great  institution  are 
assembled  to  do  honor  to  their  Alma  Mater,  that 
they  should  give  expression  of  their  loyalty  and 
reverence  to  the  Supreme  Spiritual  Father.  For 
he  is  the  exponent  of  the  principle  of  woman's 
rights  as  mother  and  wife,  which  were  defended 
by  Clement,  the  Seventh,  when  with  the  majesty 
of  Christ  he  shielded  her  within  the  inviolable 
sanctuary  of  marriage. 
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"In  this  age  of  skepticism  and  religious  indiffer- 
ence, in  this  age  noted  for  its  nniltii)licity  of  sects, 
we  Catholics,  like  the  children  of  rich  parents 
often  fail  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  jjapacy — 
tile  unbroken  line  of  Supreme  Pontiffs.  In  its 
l)ernianency  we  see  the  perpetuity  of  the  i-ound- 
er's  promise  'and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  i)rc- 
vail  against  it.' 

"What  the  star  of  Betlilehem  was  to  the  three 
wise  men  seeking  the  cradle  of  the  Infant  Savior, 
the  ])ontiffs  have  been  down  the  ages  by  means 
of  educational  institutions,  spreading  the  li<;lTt 
of  learning  and  by  means  of  missionaries  bring- 
ing the  true  light  to  those  that  sit  in  darkness. 

"There  may  have  been  moments  when  the  guid- 
ing star  may  not  have  shone  so  brightly,  but  like 
its  prototypcv  when  the  hour  of  conflict  was 
l)assed  we  find  it  brighter  than  ever. 

"The  history  of  the  centuries  cannot  be  written 
without  noticing  the  impress  of  the  papacy  u])on 
its  pages.  Among  the  ])opes  have  been  giants  of 
intellect  and  stature ;  and  tliere  have  been  some 
of  dinn'nutive  size,  but  that  is  no  argument 
against  them,  nut  even  against  tlic  present  lioly 
leather.  l'"or  like  gentlewoman  who  is  often 
diminutive  in  size  but  makes  up  for  that  by  large- 
ness of  heart.  Ijroadness  of  sympath\-  and  un- 
selfish serving,  so  d(jes  he  as  is  evident  from  lii^ 
efforts  to  secure  for  woman  the  world's  peace. 
She  is  in  a  sense  the  servant  of  servants  as  lie  is, 
if  she  be  a  true  mother  to  her  children  and  home. 
We  wish  for  her  what  the  Church  wishes  for 
him,  that  the  Ix)rd  may  preserve  her  and  give 
her  life  and  make  her  blessed  upon  the  earth  and 
deliver  her  not  up  to  the  will  of  her  enemies.'' 

*    *    *  * 

"Our  Hisluip" — Response  by  Miss  K,\tmi;ki.\k  Ra.mskv 

Kr.  Rev.  Rishoi>s,  Rt.  Ri  v.  .M(;ks.  Rkv.  Fathkrs. 
Mothers,  Madam  Pkksiuk.nt,  Estkemih)  Toast- 
master,  Al-I'MNAK  A.Ml  I'rIKNDS  : 

"Of  the  quality  of  the  welcome  at  St.  Mary's  no 
one  can  testify  better  than  the  Alumnae.  It  is  a 
real  home-coining  and  a  most  happy  one.  This 
meeting  with  old  friends,  and  among  the  frienrls 
who  we  always  find  here  and  with  whose  j)resence 
honors  the  occasion  is  our  Rt.  Rev.Piishop  Alerd- 
ing  of  Ft.  Wayne. 

"St.  Mary's  has  been,  and  is  i)rofoundly  grateful 
for  his  continued  interest  in  its  work  as  evidenced 
by  his  regular  attendance  at  the  various  exercises 
and  his  enjoyment  of  them. 


"A  friend,  an  active  promoter  of  Catholic  edu- 
cation, Ilishop  .Alerding  has  lent  generously  his 
material  as  well  as  his  moral  sujiport  to  it.  He 
lias  l)een  a  great  factor  in  the  ui)building  of  educa- 
tion in  the  diocese  of  Ft.  Wayne,  and  St.  Mary's, 
in  point  of  time  feels  she  has  one  of  the  very  first 
claims  on  his  friendship. 

"How  shall  I  as  an  Alumna  of  St.  Mary's  offer 
a  toast  to  Our  Bishop?  In  no  better  way  than  to 
testify  to  our  own  devotion  and  loyalty  to  our 
.\lnia  Mater  whose  ideals  are  his  ideals  and  those 
towards  which  he  unceasingly  lends  his  encour- 
agement and  ardent  support." 

*  *  *  * 

"Alma  .Mater"    -       -    Response  by  Miss  .\nna  Hunt 

Rt.  Ri:v.  Bishops,  Rt.  Rkv.  Mcks.  Madam  Prksident. 
Rkv.  Fathers,  Mothkrs,  1''ki.i.()\\    Ai.umnae  and 

(  il  KSTS  : 

"Wlicn  our  esteemed  President  asked  me  to  re- 
spond to  a  toast  to  Alma  Mater— taking  advan- 
tage of  our  friendshi])  of  many  years,  she  added, 
'this  is  the  Silver  anniversary  of  the  class  of  '95 
and  '96,  your  class.'  A  rather  startling  statement 
to  make  to  one  unprotected  by  the  title  of  Mrs. 
I'y  way  of  apology,  I  suggest  that  in  those  days 
lluTc  were  no  Notre  Dame-St.  .Mary's  eiitertain- 
nients. 

"However,  love  Iriumjihed  over  pride,  and  I  am 
glad  of  tliis  opportunity  to  i)rove  to  St.  Mary's 
that  my  love  for  her  is  as  young,  and  strong  and 
willing  to  serve,  yes,  .stronger,  even  than  when 

"Standing  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  the  brook  and  ri\er  meet." 

I  read  my  valedictory. 

"Breathes  there  an  Ahnnna  with  son!  so  dead 
Who  never  to  herself  hath  said 
Tliis  is  my  own,  my  cliildhood's  home?" 

"Ne.\t  to  the  love  of  God  and  Country  the 
worthiest  sentiment  of  the  human  heart  is  love 
for  home,  thai  dear  s])t){  hallowed  by  all  the 
tender  memories  of  childhood.  So,  today, 
with  that  same  fine  jialriolic  spirit  which  won 
the  great  war.  we  see  the  .\Iumni  of  the  country 
fighting  another  battle  for  freedom,  that  greater 
freedom  of  mind  and  soul  in  the  cau.se  of  Higher 
h'ducation,  by  the  nj)-building  of  their  college 
homes. 

"Are  we  of  St.  Mary's  Alumna;  less  loyal  than 
they?  We,  who  are  bound  by  the  tenderest  tie 
of  affection  to  nnr  Alma  .Mater,  through  those 
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Sister-Mothers  who  liavc  made  St.  Mary's  our 
liomc  aiul  who  greet  us  w  ith  a  niotlier's  welcouie 
(hu^ing'  tliese  days  of  our  happy  reuuion. 

"We  of  an  earlier  day  who  have  watched  tlie 
growth  of  St.  Mary's  froiu  an  Academy  to  a 
College  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  of  ap{)reciation  to 
her  whose  noble  insi)iration  and  work  have  made 
this  growth  possible,  and  in  this  the  year  of  her 
Silver  Jubilee  as  Superior,  we  offer  her  our  sin- 
cere cooperation  in  realizing  her  dream  for  a  still 
greater  St.  Mary's." 

*    :|:    *  * 

"Our  First  Ahunnae    -       -  _       .  - 

-   Response  by  Miss  Nancy  Daly 

"A  professor  asked  a  young  medic  student  to 
give  the  symptoms  of  acromegaly.  She  started 
out  bravely  enough  and  said  'Enlarged  hands, 
enlarged  feet,  enlarged  face, — '  then  her  memory 
failed  her  and  after  a  few  moments  of  confused 
inarticulate  words  she  meekly  admitted,  'I  don't 
remember  any  more.'  The  professor,  a  kindly 
old  gentleman,  tried  to  encourage  her  'you  have 
two  of  the  symptoms.'  he  said.  The  girl's  face 
brightened,  'O  yes,  difficulty  in  speech  and  loss 
of  memory,'  she  answered. 

"I  am  afraid  I  am  very  like  that  student,  even 
thought  I  am  not  suft'ering  from  acromegaly,  I 
have  at  least  two  of  the  symptoms.  But  while  I 
still  have  some  power  of  speech,  I  want  to  say 
how  very  ]iroud  we  of  the  class  of  1919  are  to 
be  here. 

"Ever  since  I  was  a  little  Preparatory  and  wore 
a  bright  red  uniform  on  Sunday  I've  heard  of 
the  Alumnae.  It  was  a  sort  of  a  prize  something 
like  the  promise  that  we'd  be  Seniors  some  day, 
which  was  held  out  to  encourage  us  to  carry  on 
to  the  finish  our  scholastic  race.  Now  at  last, 
we  have  been  graduated  and  our  first  Alumnce  a 
reality.  Maybe  one  shouldn't  use  the  Sacraments 
for  an  example,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  gradua- 
tion is  like  Baptism,  it  makes  us  the  children  of 
St.  Mary's  and  heirs  to  all  her  wealth  of  loving- 
kindness.  And  this,  our  first  Alumnae,  is  like 
Confirmation.  It  strengthens  us,  renews  our 
faith  in  the  most  wonderful  school  in  the  world, 
— our  Alma  Mater. 

"Looking  back  we  realize  ever  so  much  more 
than  we  realized  when  we  were  at  school,  how 
much  it  means  to  be  a  St.  Mary's  girl,  how  much 
the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  have  done  for  us, 
how  much  our  school  has  given  vis.    No  matter 


how  we  ciiafed  umUr  .Si.  Mary's  discipline  in 
the  jiasl,  and  I  uuisl  adniil  lhat  the  class  of  'V), 
at  lea.st,  was  not  lacking  in  tiiat  respect,  we  can- 
not help  but  turning  a  longing  gaze  back  on  the 
old  days  and  tlie  old  ways  we  now  love. 

"lUit  most  of  all  we  realize  today,  how  much  in 
justice  may  be  expected  of  us  who  have  received 
so  much.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  responsibility. 
The  example  of  the  loyal  Alunuife,  past  and  pres- 
ent, encourage  us,  so  that  each  succeeding  year 
will  find  us  a  little  more  loyal  a  little  more  true 
to  the  principles  inculcated  by  St.  Mary's  and  a 
little  more  worthy  of  the  honor  of  being  St. 
Alary's  Alumnae." 

^    :}i    *  * 

'■Wfk-onie  to  the  Classes  of  1919-1920" 

Mks.  Mary  1Iinh;s-Satti.i:k 

"Backward  turn  backward.  Oh  Time  in  your  flight, 

Make  us  young  Graduates,  just  for  tonight; 

Give  us  the  enthusiasm  which  goes  with  your  years 

Untouched,  undimmed  by  repentant  tears. 

The  girl  of  today,  with  her  pep  and  her  vim, 

Backed  up  with  endurance  learned  in  the  Gym, 

Can  give  us  Alumnae  of  time  honored  school 

Whose  manners  and  customs  were  guaged  by  set  rule, 

A  lesson  ;  it  might  be  wisdom  to  heed, 

That  we  may,  combine  with  Loyalty,  a  little  more  speed. 

In  doing  the  deeds  ordained  by  fate 

That  our  Alma  Mater  has  requested  to  date. 

Many  years  has  she  toiled,  we  trust  not  in  vain 

To  make  a  finished  product,  of  Flesh,  Soul  and  Brain. 

And  now  that  Finis  is  writ  on  your  scroll, 

The  Alumse  welcomes  you  into  her  fold." 

*    *  * 

Response  for  Class  1920       -       Miss  Anxe  Kelleher 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishops,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgrs.  Mapam  President, 
Rev.  Fathers,  Mothers,  FELL(i\v  Alumnae  and 
Gi'ESTS  : 

"There  was  an  old  proverb  of  the  Greeks,  'All 
things  among  friends  are  common.'  While  I 
listened  to  the  address  of  welcome,  there  came  to 
my  mind  the  two  things  that  are  most  common 
among  friends.  Those  tw^o  things  are  the  kindly 
welcome  and  the  word  of  thanks  which  friend- 
ship so  often  brings  to  our  lips.  You  have  spoken 
the  word  of  w-elcome  and  its  bounty  but  empha- 
sizes my  poverty  of  words  to  tell  you  of  our 
gratitude.  But  if  all  things  among  friends  are 
common, — and  we  know  that  this  is  true — I  am 
wondering  if  the  common  possession  of  many 
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wonderful  things  does  not  make  people  friends. 
Surely,  then,  if  it  does, — and  I  think  it  does, — 
we  who  are  members  of  St.  Mary's  Alumnae 
ought  indeed  to  be  friends.  How  many  wonder- 
ful things  we  have  in  common !  First  of  all,  we 
have  our  dear  St.  Mary's,  every  spot  of  which 
is  sacred  to  our  girlhood  dreams.  I  suppose  I 
should  mention  the  Sisters,  but  there  are  some 
things  too  obvious  and  too  close  to  our  hearts  to 
need  mention.  What  the  Sisters  mean  to  us  is 
one  of  these  things.  So,  too,  words  seem  a  pro- 
fanation of  our  thoughts  when  they  try  to  convey 
what  Our  Lord  in  the  Tabernacle  means  to  us. 

"I  sui)pose,  also,  that  I  should  class  among  these 
wonderful  things  we  have  in  common  our  Catli- 
olic  education,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  who 
are  welcoming  us  tonight,  do  so.  And  I  am  sure 
that  we  also  who  have  so  recently  struggled 
through  College  shall  place  it  amongst  our  treas- 
ured ))ossessions  when  the  nightmare  of  omni- 


])resent  books  and  ever-threatening  examinations 
has  flitted  away  from  our  mental  horizon  like  a 
summer  cloud.  In  fact,  the  mere  thrill  of  receiv- 
ing our  degree  lias  turned  that  cloud  into  a  rain- 
bow. 

"Surely  all  these  lovely  common  things  of  ours 
ought  to  bind  us  in  a  friendshij)  that  will  never 
end,  and  we  jiledge  ourselves,  the  Class  of  1920, 
to  make  the  common  ])ossession  of  this  Alumnae, 
the  very  best  lives  that  we  can  live,  and  the  full- 
est measure  of  our  hearts'  devotion." 

The  \'ery  Reverend  Father  Morrissey  said  a 
few  words  in  behalf  of  the  St.  Mary's  Building 
Innid  Appeal,  lie  then  introduced  his  Lordship, 
i')ishnp  Curley,  who  sjjoke  on  the  need  of  Chris- 
tion  education  and  of  strong  Catholic  women  as 
leaders  in  the  world  today. 

At  the  close  of  the  P>isho])"s  talk,  all  joined  in 
the  St.  .Mary's  Song. 


.     MUSIC.XL  PROCiKAM. 

St.  Mary's  Orchestra. 
Prof.  Richard  Scidcl,  Pirrchir. 

.March— 'l  annliaiiscr    iruf/iicr      .St.  Mary's  .Souk  />.  Monarch,  'oj 

Suite — Peer  Gynt  H.  (,'iirg  Ai.umnak  and  Gri;sTS. 

Prelude   Massenet      Marchc  Slave    Tscliaiko^vsky 

Tiie  Mill    Cillcl     I'nnios — Mi.sscs  B.  O'Mclia,  IC.  llroussard,  II.  Weinrich, 

Violin  Solo   Sclrrird  ^-  Kramer,  M.  ITynds,  L. 

,  ■  (Irady,   G.   Van   ITcincl.    M.   ]"'iirnam,   V.   dc  la 

Valse   MnschoM-l:i  ,, 

I  loiisaye. 

Overture— Calif  of  HaRdad  Boililiru      ,  ■  ,•  ,  ,       ,,i         t-   ^>  i   at  n 

/  tiihiis — Misses  M.  del  K.  I'lanco,  (j.  liroussard,  M.  B. 

handler— Grandma    Laiujer  Va„  Hcuvel,  L.  Gleason,    C.  Burke.    M.  Keown. 

Perpetual  Motion    Severn  I'rof.  R.  Seidel. 

Polonaise    Fleissiier  Viola— Vrai.  R.  Scidil. 

Violin  Solr,   Scleeird  Cc//(;— ]\1  iss  A.  .Schleclit. 


ST.  MARY'S. 

K  j  ICVICR  was  June  more  hcaiilil  iil 

Than  this,  the  June  we've  spent  with  you  ! 
Tliat  there  was  hidden  such  ha])pincss 

Witliin  your  Kftt's  we  never  knew. 
I'Aer  the  month  of  June  will  hrin^ 

To  us  sweet  memories  anew. 
I'o  he  a  joy  in  coming  years, 
When  we're  so  far  away  from  you. 
Adieu ! 
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RE-UNIONS. 

Democratic  unity  lias  no  more  .stabilizing  influ- 
ence than  tlie  family  re-union.  We  all  remember 
the  childish  curiosity  with  which  we  attended  our 
first  family  re-union,  where  we  met  numerous 
uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins  of  every  degree, 
each  blessed  with  his  or  her  own  little  peculiari- 
ties, lovable  or  otherwise.  E5esitles  this  feeling 
of  curiosity,  we  were  thrilled  with  a  new  pride 
in  "our"  family,  so  numerous  and  so  varied  in 
its  membership.  As  the  years  made  us  more 
serious  and  more  sympathetic  there  came  into 
our  hearts  a  new  feeling  that  was  not  all  glad- 
ness— we  began  to  miss  dear  familiar  faces.  Once 
we  came  with  the  pain  of  a  very  personal  loss  in 
our  hearts  and  learned  to  love  tlie  members  of 
our  larger  family  more  dearly  because  of  the 
new  tenderness  with  which  we  were  enfolded. 

Second  only  to  the  family  as  a  binding  influ- 
ence is  an  .\lumnae  association.  Though  we  were 
grown  u])  children  when  we  attended  our  first 
Alumnae  re-union,  we  all  had  the  same  childish 
curiosity  as  to  those  whom  we  would  meet  and 
the  same  Alumnae  pride.  As  we  came  with  our 
immediate  family  to  our  first  family  re-union  so 
we  came  with  our  own  class-mates  to  our  first 
Alumnae  re-union,  and  from  the  safe  perspective 
of  family  or  class  union  and  friendship  we  gazed 
upon  the  wider  union  and  friendship  that  was 
opening  up  to  us,  and  we  called  it  good.  As  the 
years  bound  us  ever  closer  to  our  fellow-alumnae 
we  began  to  miss  dear  familiar  faces — perhaps 
even  a  class-mate,  and  our  Alumnae  came  to 
mean  more  to  us  than  when  it  was  complete  with 
all  those  whom  we  loved.  And  the  family  re- 
union or  the  Alumnae  re-union  will  mean  most  to 


us  on  earth  when  we  come  to  il,  perhaps  as  the 
last  re])resentative  nf  the  little  f^rdU])  to  which 
birth  gave  us  the  right  of  inenihersliip  nr  of  the 
little  group  whose  members  we  became  by  the 
right  of  school  days  and  graduation.  Hut  what 
of  the  family  re-union  and  the  .\lumnae  re-uni(jn 
when  it  shall  be,  not  a  matter  of  a  few  days 
with  the  inevitable  jjain  nf  parting  at  its  ending, 
but  a  matter  of  eternity. 


THE  ART  OF  CHARACTER  PORTRAYAL. 

In  presenting  a  character  to  an  audience  or 
group  of  readers  the  author  must  be  sure  that 
the  character  be  worth  while  introducing,  just 
as  he  would  in  introducing  friends  be  first  cer- 
tain that  the  acquaintance  is  worth  making. 

The  first  step  is  to  consider  the  audience  and 
its  tastes.  Some  types  of  character  might  prove 
very  interesting  to  children  whereas  they  would 
hold  no  interest  for  mature  minds.  Others  might 
be  a  source  of  enjoyment  for  the  latter  and  would 
hold  no  attraction  for  the  former.  But  great 
characters  are  worth  everyone's  attention.  This  is 
because  they  are  typical  of  a  whole  class  and  are  at 
the  same  time  individual.  The  author  may  make 
the  mistake  of  having  the  character  typical  but 
of  failing  to  make  it  indivitlual,  a  mistake  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  inefl:ectiveness  of  allegorical 
figures.  However,  allegorical  figures  prove  much 
more  interesting  when  staged  than  when  one 
makes  their  accjuaintance  through  reading,  as  one 
succumbs  to  the  personality  of  a  particular  actor 
and  does  not  have  the  whole  class  that  is  personi- 
fied to  think  of.  Also,  it  may  happen  that  a  char- 
acter may  be  made  individual  but  be  so  unrepre- 
sentative of  any  class  as  to  be  unnatural.  The 
thing  to  strive  for  then  is  the  representative  char- 
acter, who  is  at  the  same  time  individual. 

In  order  that  the  character  may  be  portrayed 
efi^ectively  a  suitable  atmosphere  or  setting  must 
be  created,  and  a  story  plot  devised  that  will  grip 
the  reader's  attention. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  a  reader  finds  himself 
interested  in  and  attached  to  characters  with 
whom  he  would  never  associate  in  actual  life.  He 
becomes  intimately  acquainted  with  the  persons 
in  a  book  in  only  a  few  hours  while  even  to  form 
these  friendships  in  actual  life  would  take  years, 
probably  a  lifetime. 
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SIXTV-FII  TH  ANNUAL  COMMENCE^[l•:NT. 
JUNE  FIFTEEN 

Program. 

r.innliauser    Jl'dgiicr 

First  Piano — Misses  N.  L.  Holt.  M.  .Miller. 

Second  Piano — Misses  H.  Weinricli,  R.  Kramer. 

yiolins — Misses  M.  del  K.  Itlaiico.  G.  Hroussaril, 
L.  Tileason,  C.  Biirkc.  M.  B.  Van  Ileiivel. 
^  .M.  Keown,  I'rof.  R.  Seidcl. 

Cello — Miss  A.  Sclilcclit 

Chorus — Bridal  Chorus  "Rose  Maiden... Co'tVH-.S'/'iV/.'o- 
St.  Mary's  Glee  Chil). 
/'/lOio— M iss  Hrous.s;ird. 

Class  Poem — The  Torch  Bearer  

Miss  Rcrnicc  O'Melia 

Vocal  Quartet— Serenade  I-nvic  Scliuherl 

Miss  F.  Chithrie.  II.  Wcinrich.  .\.  Schleclit, 
l-"..  I'lurkliartsmeier 

riiiiit) — Miss  v..  Hroussard 

;  ■|V>/i(i.s-— Miss  M.  del  R.  I'.lanco,  Prof.  R.  Seidil 

1  liuiK.'irian  F'antasie   Liszt 

First  Piano — Miss  E.  Broussard 
Second  /'i<i;io— Miss  B.  O'Melia 

Songs — The  Woodpigcon  Liza  Lcliiiiaii n 

The  Sweet  o'  the  Year  Mary  Turner  Sullrr 

Miss  I).  Ryno. 
/')•</;/ o— Miss  li.  O'Melia 

Class  Essay — Tiie  Indnstriali/atii m  of  \\'f)nian  and 

the  F'aniily  

Miss  Marilla  Green. 

Chorus — Fly,  Sinking  Bird  Edward  lUfjar 

St.  Mary's  Cilec  Club. 
I'iani) — Miss  K.  Hroussard 

/'/o/n/j— Miss  M.  del  R.  I'.lanco,  Prof.  R.  Seidcl. 

Conferring  of  Honors  liy 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Jlernian  Joseph  Alerding,  I).  I). 

(jraduate  Medals  and  Degrees  in  Collegiate  Courses. 

(graduating  ,\IedaK  ami  l)i|)Innias  in  Conservatory  (if 
Music. 

niplonias  in   Nradcniii'  1  )('par1ni(nl. 


V'alcdictfry  

Miss  i'l.  Carrico. 

\ddrcss   

The  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  J.  Curley.  D.  I)., 
St.  .Augustine,  Morida. 

\thalia    Mrndrlssoltn 

I'irsI  Piano- — ^Mlswcs  M.  Ilyiies,  I..  Cira'ly. 

Second  Piano — Misseii  G.  Van  Ileiivel,  V.  dc  la  lloiissayc 

Violins — Misses  M.  del  R.   Blanco,  O.  Broussard, 
I,.  (Jleason,  C  Burke,  M.  Keown, 
M.  B.  \an  Ileuvel. 

Professor  Riclianl  Seidel. 


BACHELORS'  THESES. 

Clas^  of  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Twenty. 
June  Si.xth. 

Four  Melancholy  Celts  Mary  M.  Browne 

Henry  Wattcrson,  the  Last  of  tho  Old  School  

  Dorothy  Hayes 

Local  Color  in  Western  Literature. . Mary  E-.  HoUiday 
,'\  Mystic  and  a  Cavalier  \nne  Kelleher 

A  Plea  for  the  Personal  Piiography  

  Elizabeth  MacDougal 

A  Singer  in  a  Great  Stillness  Rernice  O'Melia 

Representative  Government  in  Industry .. (iladys  Rempc 

A  Modern  Criterion  of  Truth  Charlotte  Voss 

Valedictorian   ICsther  Carrico 

Class  Es.sayist   Marilla  Greene 

Class  Poet   Bernice  O'Melia 


ACADI'MIC  CLASS  DAY. 

June  7. 

March    DeKo'ren 

St.  Mary's  Orchestra. 

The  Mission  of  .Santa  Barbara  1/.  A've;;; 

Wall/  .ind  Chorus  from  "i'.iust"  Coiinod 

hirst  Piano — L.  Riley,  M.  Campbell. 
.Si'cond  Piano — .\.  PeTry,  V.  de  la  Houssaye. 

The  iMgure  in  White— (  Poem)  1/.  K.  Van  Ileuvc! 

Vocal  Quarter— "Will  O'  the  Wisp"  Sfross 

L.  -Shaughnessy,  L.  White,  M.  I'uinian, 
v..  Ihirkhartsmeier. 
I'lano — V.  dc  la  lloussaye. 


Why  Study  Latin 
l'i;ino  Sol. 


.1/.  Curley 
...r.'Idini 


■  I  I  umorcs(|ue   

M.  Purman. 

The  .Vuns  of  the  I iattlcCicld  ( Poem) 


(  indcrclla 


I 'up  ill  i 


I'irst  Violin — M.  B.  \'an  Ileuvel. 
Second  Violin — dleason. 
'riiiril   Ci'd/in  -  Krowii. 
Piaiin—  A .  I'cny. 

Tradition  at  St.  Mary's   D.  Mcndrii 

Vocal  .Solo— That's  the  Wtjrld  in  June  S'pross 

V.  Guthrie. 

.My  .Song  of  (iratitude  (Poem)  I\f.  I'uriiuni 

.\ve  Maria  O.  B.  Brown 

l-'ourth  Academic  Class. 

("losing  Remarks  Rev.  John  Mc(iinn,  C.  S.  C. 
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RECITAL. 
St.  iMary's  Ensemble  Class. 

TO    Till-:     MASTKH  VIOLINIST. 

Pear  Master,  Ut  iiie  by  Thy  violin — Upon  iny  soul 
Play  Thou  whatever  theme  it  pleaseth  Thte. 
Though  it  should  smite  mc  with  the  saddi-st  song  of  dole, 
Or  make  me  voice  tlie  glorious  ecstacy 
Of  melodies  Thy  bounteous  love  will  woo  from  me — ■ 
It  matters  not,  great  .Master  mine, 


Kor  theme  and  violin  are  'I'liine, 
Forever    Thine!  s.  M.  e. 

Pkocka  m 

Overture — Calif  of  Bagdad  Doildiru 


Fiist  yiolins — Mi,sses  M.  del  K.  lUanco,  G.  Broussard, 
L.  Gleason,  M.  Keown,  M.  1!.  Van  Ileuvel. 
Second  Violins-~C.  Burke,  H.  Campbell,  .M.  Wanlc, 
11.  Brazzill,  W.  Kahl,  \V.  Harte 
Viola — Professor  R.  Seidel. 

Cello — Miss  .\.  Schlect. 
Piano — Miss  E.  Broussard. 

a.  Berceuse    C  Bohiii 

b.  The  Mill   /.  K^'ff 

St.  Mary's  String  Quartette. 
First  Violin — Miss  M.  del  R.  Blanco. 
Secoyid  Violin — Miss  G.  Broussard. 


Viola — Professor  R.  Seidel. 
Cello — Miss  A.  Schlect. 

Violin  Solo — Faust  Fantasie   Alavd 

Miss  M.  del  R.  Blanco, 
rw^io— Miss  B.  O'Melia. 

a.  Andante  cantabile   Tschaikozvsky 

b.  Perpetua  nioljile   Severn 

Ensemble  Class. 
Piano — Miss  H.  Weinrich. 

Romance    Rubinstein 

Violin — /'rofessor  R.  Seidel. 
Cf//o— Miss  A.  Schlect. 
Piano — Miss  M.  Purman. 

Violin  Solo  Aire  Varie  Vieuxfein t^s 

Professor  R.  Seidel. 
Piiuw — Miss  B.  O'Melia. 

Polonaise   S.  Liapounow 


First  Piano — Misses  E.  Broussard,  N.  L.  Ilolt, 
Second  Piano — Misses  B.  O'Melia,  R.  Kramer. 
Violin — Professor  R.  .Seidel. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  EXERCISES. 

Selection    Orchestra 

Reading — Lincoln  and  Lee  Miss  Helen  Minnehan 

Chorus  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee" 

Poem  "From  Shadow  Into  Light" 

Miss  Clara  SeLegue,  '21. 

Chorus  "Holy  God  We  Praise  Thy  Name" 

Poem   "God's  Garnering" 

Miss  Josephine  Ryan,  '21. 

Address  The  Rev.  Leonard  J.  Carrico,  C.  S.  C. 

Chorus  "My  Own  United  States" 

Gathering  at  the  Flag  Staff,  Raising  of  the  Flag 
by  Collegiate  Class  of  1920. 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
Music  by  St.  Mary's  Orchestra. 


N'lGHT  ON'  THE  OCEAN. 

'I"1k'  lit^lil  from  llic  purl  holes  reflected  in  the 
water  were  hke  so  many  twinkHng  stars.  'J  he 
nioonliglit  falling  upon  tlie  vessel's  wake  made  it 
a  vertitablc  milky  way.  It  was  wonderful,  this 
heaven  above  and  heaven  beneath.  From  the 
salon  came  strains  of  the  Danube  waltz  as  ii  to 
voice  the  emotion  that  the  night  had  aroused  in 
me.  Ocean  and  sky  seemed  boundless,  but  there 
was  nothing  terrifying  in  the  infinite  expanse. 
It  was  as  if  I  too  were  a  part  of  it  all.  I'^.arth 
seemed  very  far  away  and  yet  on  the  morrow  I 
would  be  part  of  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  New 
York.  I  would  not  think  of  it!  Tonight,  I 
would  give  myself  heart  and  soul  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  wonder  before  mc,  tomorrow 
would  take  care  of  itself. 


LOCALS 

Every  May  Procession  seems  more  impressive 
than  the  previous  one.  To  this  there  was  no  ex- 
ception on  the  evening  of  May  30  when  some 
three  hundred  Children  of  our  Lady's  Sodality 
marched  in  double  file  around  the  river  bank, 
encircled  the  "Heart"  and  entered  the  Church  of 
Loretto  where  solemn  Benediction  was  given.  The 
students  wearing  white  veils,  badges  and  medals 
led  the  line  of  march ;  then  came  the  Officers  of 
the  Children  of  Mary's  each  carrying  a  long- 
stemmed  lily  and  garland  of  smilax.  They 
formed  a  Guard  of  Honor  for  the  President,  Miss 
IMarilla  Greene,  who  bore  an  immense  wreath  of 
white  carnations  and  Easter  lilies.  Following 
close  in  order  came  the  white-veiled  novices,  the 
scholastics,  the  professed  Sisters,  the  chaplains 
and  a  number  of  priests  from  Xotre  Dame. 

In  the  Church,  the  Act  of  Consecration  was 
recited  in  concert,  the  wreath  was  blessed  and 
placed  on  the  altar  of  Mary  Immaculate.  Bene- 
diction was  given  and  the  ceremonies  closed  with 
the  singing  of  Te  Deum. 

*    *    *  * 

The  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  June  3,  was  an 
ideal  day  and  the  Solemn  Procession  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  seemed  more  devotional  (if 
such  were  possible)  than  ever  before.  Froin  the 
Church  the  procession  moved  along  the  usual 
route  to  the  shrine  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  thence, 
after  Benediction,  to  the  altar  which  had  been 
erected  on  the  convent  porch  :  again  Benediction, 
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and  a  return  to  the  C  liiirch  where  for  the  third 
time  Chri>t  blessed  the  kneelins^  throng.  The 
Te  Deuni  was  sung  and  ihc  si  ileum  rites  of  the 
I'east  were  over.  The  order  of  the  march  ou 
C'ori)Us  Christi  differs  from  that  on  other  occa- 
sions,— the  student  —  sodalities  and  while-\ciled 
novices  ])recedc  the  clergy  and  the  Ulessed  Sacra- 
ment, while  the  Superiors  and  members  of  the 
Comiuunity  follow  in  rank. 

The  annual  entertainment  with  the  Canoe  Club 
a<  hostesses  took  the  form  of  an  out-of-doors 
liand  Concert.  Lake  Marion  was  the  spot 
chosen,  ami  there  the  guests,  soiue  in  canoes, 
some  comfortable  in  cam])  chairs,  enjoyed  an  ex- 
cellent musical  ])rogram  given  l)v  the  Dodge  Hand 
(25  pieces)  of  Mishawaka  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  L.  Willes. 

(  )n  June  9  the  "Confession"  with  Henry 
W'althaiu's  wonderful  impersonation  was  enjoyed 
by  the  Sisters  ami  students.  The  picture  was  the 
donation  of  Mr.  (ieorgc  Mines  of  South  r>end 
towards  the  St.  Marx's  Ihiilding  i'und. 

Regretting  the  nnfortiniatc  accidtMil  which  \)Yv- 
ventcd  Miss  Dorothy  Hayes  from  being  ])rescnt 
to  receive  her  graduating  honors,  St.  Mary's  re- 
joices at  Dorothy's  almost  miraculous  escape  from 
fatal  injury,  am]  In  pes  soon  she  will  be  entirely 
recovered. 

St.  Mary's  extends  heartiest  congratidations 
and  best  wishes  in  response  to  announcements  of 
the  marriage  of  Cecilia  Margaret  Murphy  to 
I'.ugene  F.  Howard  of  Marion,  Ohio,  June  1  : 
Kathryn  I-'rances  I'ojjham  to  Mr.  l^onald  Wilson 
Stephenson.  Chicago,  .April  24:  .Anne  Su.sen  to 
Joseph  Stanley  T'liska,  .Ajiril  24,  Park  Ridge, 
III.;  Marie  M.  I'inn  to  Charles  Purcell. 
Streator,  Illonois,  .April  14:  China  Robbins  f^oge- 
man  to  Norman  H.  Ibsen.  Chicago,  Tiuie  26: 
Marie  Short  to  Jose])h  \.  Rocks.  Giicago,  June 
2:  Kathryn  Marie  Curlcy  to  Karl  Haackes.  Chi- 
^"'^K^,  Jinic  Mary  Louise  Ottcnslein  to  Victor 
Hugo  Halligan,  North  Platte.  Nebr..  May  19. 


During  the  month  His  Cracc  the  Most  Rev. 
.Alexander  Christi.  1 ).  D..  of  Portland.  Oregon, 
and  Rev.  I".  McKeon  were  guests  of  .St.  Mary's. 

W'iiile  a  guest  of  .^t.  Mary's  in  May,  his  Lord- 
ship Ihe  \<l.  Rev.  Joseiih  S.  (dass,  C.  M.,  D.  D., 
administered  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  to 
some  of  his  "Western ^ Girls."  The  J^)ishop's 
visits  to  St.  Mary's  are  always  anticipated  with 
great  i)leasure. 

June  1920,  registers  on  St,  Mary's  calendar  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  Alother  .M.  Pauline's  direc- 
tion of  the  school,  and  the  (lolden  anniversary  of 
the  graduation  of  Mother  M.  .\(|uina  and  Mrs. 
.\nna  Cunnea  l-'itzgibhons,  class  of  1870. 

.Among  the  Rev.  Clergy  who  were  St.  Mary's 
honored  guests  during  Commencement  Week  arc 
noted  : 

'i  he  Rl.  Rev.  Monsignors  AL  J.  Lavelle,  L.  J. 
l-.vers  an.l  \'.  11.  Wall  of  New  York,  The  Rt. 
l\c\-.  1  lennan  loscpli  Alerding  of  I'ort  Wayne, 
llie  i\t.  Rev.  Michael  J.  Curley  of  St.  .\ugustine, 
Ma.  :  the  \'ery  Rev.  .\ndrew  Morrissey,  C.  S.  C, 
1  'rovincial,  the  very  Rev.  James  J.  French,  C.  S.  C. ; 
the  Revs.  James  l)Urns,.C.  S.  C,  Thomas  Vag- 
nier,  C.  S.  "c,  Daniel  J.  Si)illard,  C.  S.  C,  William 
R.  C(  nnor.  C.  .S.  ("..  Joseph  (lallagher,  C.  S.  C, 
(ieorge  .Marr.  C.  .S.  C..  James  Galligan,  C.  S.  C, 
Raul  I'oik,  C.  S.  C.,  Joseph  P.oyle,  C.  S.  C, 
\\  illiam  15olger.  C.  .S.  C".,  Leonard  Carrico,  C.  S. 
C,  Thomas  Irving.  C.  S.  C,  Wesley  J.  Donahue, 
C.  S.  C.  Cornelius  Ilagerty,  C.  S.  C.,  Frncst 
Davfs.  C.  S.  C.  l*"rancis  McCarry.  (ieorge  Finnc- 
gan,  C.  S.  C.  Charles  Miltner.  C.  S.  C.  James  J. 
O'l'rien,  C.  S.  C..  Joseph  Donahue,  C.  S.  C,  of 
Notre  Dame.  Revs,  (ieorge  M.  Connor,  San 
b'rancisco,  Cal.,  R.  1'".  Kennedy  of  .Atlanta,  Ga., 
Daniel  Maloney  of  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  P.  J. 
O'Donnell  of  Boston.  ATass.,  J.  ATulvey  of  Alma, 
.Michigan.  J.  M.  Schmitz  of  Union  City,  Tnd., 
J.  v..  Dillon  of  ATishawaka,  Tnd..  and  F.  F.  Dillon 
of        Wayne.  Tnd. 


St.  Mary's  extends  deepest  sympathy  to  Prof. 
Richanl  Seidel  for  the  loss  f)f  his  beloved  wife,  to 
Kathleen  Kellcher  for  the  loss  of  her  father,  to 
Mary  Connobles  for  the  death  of  her  grand- 
father, ami  to  Alabel  Radican  on  the  death  of 
her  father. 
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(iKADl'A'riXC  IIOXORS. 
1920. 

The  Rev.  I'^Uher  iMvnch  prefaced  his  announcement  of  the  (iradna- 
ting  Honors  for  the  classes  of  I'^iO  in  tlie  foHowing  words  : 

"Today  marks  the  l^'iftieth  Anniversary  of  tlie  chiss  of  70;  the  class 
of  Mrs.  Anna  Cnnnea-hizj^ihhons.  llers  was  the  first  class  to  wear 
the  medals  inscribed  with  the  slogan  of  .St.  Mary's  graduates, 
'  In  Hoc  Signo  \'inces.'  The  I'resident  and  I'aculty,  therefore, 
wish  to  commemorate  the  occasion  hy  conferring  on  this  true  and 
devoted  Alumna,  who  with  all  her  (Uities  was  an  unfailing  attend- 
ant at  the  regular  r.iennial  .\luuniae  Meetings,  the  very  special  honor  of 
the  Laurel  Wreath  of  Alma  Mater  and  to  award  a  memento  of  this  day. 

"Mrs.  Fitzgibbons  attended  the  Almnae,  but  was  unexpectedly  called 
home,  therefore, we  ask  her  classmate.  Mother  M.  .Aquina  to  accept  the 
honor  in  the  name  of  her  schooldays  and  after-schooldays,  friend. 

"And  to  Mother  M.  Aquina,  herself,  we  offer  the  class  of  1920,  in 
whose  name  we  renew  the  pledge  of  their  devotion  t^  her  great  work 
and  that  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross." 


COLI.KI iE  DKl' A RT  M  K N T. 
Thk   DeCKKE — R.\CHEI.(IR  or   PuiI.OSOl'U  V    (lIlSTURV  AND 

Son.M.  Science  Course)  .\nii  (jRMU'.MiNG  Cloi.iJ  Med- 
als— conferred  nn: 

Mis.s  Marilla  Maude  Greene,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Aliss  Gladys  Frances  Rempe,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Decree — Bachelor  of  Philosoimiv  (Journalism 
Course)  and  Graduatinc  (hild  Mehal — conferred  on: 
Aliss  Dorftthy  Katherine  Flayes,  Adrian,  Michig.m. 

The  Degree — B.^chelor  or  Arts   (Literarv  Course) 
AND  Graduating  Gold  Medals — conferred  on: 
Miss  Mary  Marilla  Browne,  Norton,  Kansas. 
Miss  Mary  Esther  Carrico,  Rayvvick,  Kentucky. 
Miss  Mary  Ethel  llolliday,  Laramie,  Wyoming. 
Miss  Anne  Cecelia  Kelleher,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Miss  Eli7.al)etli  Onevieve  McDougal,  .'^t.  Mary's 
Novitiate. 

Miss  Bernice  Mary  O'Melia,  St.  Louis,  Michigan. 
Miss  Charlotte  Voss,  Harvey.  Illinois. 

Certificate  for  Comtleting  the  Two  Years'  Course  in 
Normal  Training — conferred  on: 
Miss  Loretta  Vaughey,  Marseilles,  Illinois. 

Certificates  for  Completing  the  Six  Years'  Course 
IN  Latin — conferred  on: 

Miss  Madee  Vivian  Carey,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

Miss  Helen  Delaney,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Miss  Nellie  Lee  Holt,  Falls  City,  Nebraska. 

Miss  Mary  Veronica  McCabe,  New  Castle,  Indiana. 

Miss  Josephine  Frances  Ryan,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Certificate  for  Completinc;  i-he  Imve  Years'  Course  in 
French — conferred  on: 

Miss  Helen  Johnson,  Lcmont,  Illinois. 

Certificates  for  Completing  the  Two  Ye.\rs"  Commer- 
cial Course — conferred  on: 

Miss  Margaret  Ruth  Maher,  ( ireen\  ille,  ( )liio. 
Miss  Irene  Marie  Mattliews,  .South  lienil.  lndiaii;i. 

Certificate  for  Completing  the  Two  Year's  Course 
in  Harmony — conferred  on: 

Miss  KsteJlc  Broussard,  Henuniont,  Texas. 

Certificates  for  Completing  the  I-j.ementarv  Course 
IN  Harmony — conferred  on: 

Miss  klelen  Kelly,  W'atersmeet,  Michigan. 
Miss  Lucile  Ziumier,  ( )nialia,  Xebraska. 

Diplomas  for  CoiNU'LETixG  the  Advanch)  Course  in  the 
Art  Prcgressp.e  Series  in  Music — conferred  on: 
Miss  Nellie  Lee  Holt,  F'alls  City,  Nebraska. 
Miss  Mildred  Miller,  F'ort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
IVFiss  Bernice  O'Melia,  St.  Louis,  Michigan. 

Certificate  for  Completing  the  Intermediate  Col'rse 
in  the  .\rt  Progressive  Series  in  Music — conferred 
on: 

Miss  Nellie  Lee  Holt,  Falls  City,  Nebraska. 

Certificates  for  Completing  the  Preparatory  Course 
in  the  Progressive  Series  in  Music — conferred  on: 
Miss  Leona  Flaherty,  Marcus,  Iowa. 
Miss  Monica  Hynds,  Morris,  Illinois. 
Miss  Rosella  Kramer,  Minster,  Ohio. 
Miss  Marion  O'Brien.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota. 
Miss  Hazel  Weinrich,  Burlington,  Jowa. 
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CfRTIFICATK  K(iR  CiiMI'LKTIXt;  THE  El.KMKNTAKY  Coi'KSK  IN 

THE  Art  Pkwressive  Series  in  Music — conferred  mi: 

Miss  Helen  Cosgrovc.  Otkll,  Illinois. 
Miss  Mary  Frances  Curry,  CliicaKo,  Illinois. 
Miss  Helen  Uailey.  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 
Miss  I-'lorence  Dolan.  Hollywood.  California. 
Miss  Dorothy  Doran.  Kockford,  Illinois. 
•  Miss  Verna  Egan,  Missouri  Valley,  U)\va. 
Miss  Marie  Guedelhitfer,  Indianapolis,  huliana. 
Miss  Helen  Holliday,  Laramie.  W  yoming. 
Miss  Monica  Hynds,  Morris,  lllinoi>. 
Miss  Mildred  1\avanaugli.  Fairbury,  .\\'l)raska. 
Miss  Helen  Kelly.  W'atersmeet.  .Michigan. 
Miss  Ri;th  Krafthefer,  Chicago.  Illinois. 
Miss  Zella  Xuttcr.  Minneapolis,  .Minnesota. 
Miss  .Anna  Plister,  Node,  Wyoming. 
Miss  Eleanor  Rihn.  .Amliridgc,  PennsyK ania. 
Miss  .Xmelia  Schlecht,  Eureka,  Utah. 
Miss  Ruth  Stoll,  .South  licnd,  Indiana. 
Miss  Cirace  Van  Ileuvel.  .Mobile.  .Alabama. 
Miss  Lucille  Van  Ileuvel,  Creen  I'ay,  Wisconsin. 
Miss  Marie  Welsh.  Mobile,  Alabama. 
Miss  Hazel  Weinricli,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Miss  Lucille  Zinuuer,  Omaha,  .Vcivraska. 
Miss  Marie  Zinuuer,  Omaha,  .N'ebraska. 

DiPLO.MAs  IN  the  Academic  Coitrse — conferred  on: 

Miss  Margarita  Blanco.  Mexico  City.  Me.xico. 

Miss  Katharine  (i.  I'.raz/ill.  Michigan  City,  Indiana. 

.Miss  Teresa  Catherine  Burke,  Chicago,  lllint)is. 

Miss  Ethel  I'urkhartsmeier,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Mary  Rose  .A.  Butler,  .South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Miss  Miriam  Jane  Curley,  Ciiicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  I^ona  Daly,  San  Pierre,  Indiana. 

Miss  Lucile  Mary  Gleason,  .Savannah,  Georgia. 

.Miss  Agnes  Novella  (iuill,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

Miss  I""lorence  Guthrie,  .South  I'end,  Indiana. 

.Miss  Eflith  .A.  Ilessell.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Thehna  Maria  Iloeny.  I)all;is.  Te.xas. 

.Miss  I-'.li/abeth  Horner,  .Atcliison,  Kansas. 

.Miss  Veronica  dela  Iloussaye.  Dallas,  Texas. 

Miss  Irene  Cecelia  Kehoe,  South  Bend.  Indiana. 

•Miss  Mona  C.  Keown.  Deposit,  New  York. 

-Miss  fienevieve  M.  Loesch,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Miss  .'\ilzia  Lathro])  McElroy.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Dorothy  G.  Menden,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Perry,  I'ontiac,  Michigan. 

Miss  Mary  McCiurgan  Purman,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Marion  Rempe,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Louise  Riley.  Omalia,  .\el)raska. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Ryan.  Phienix.  Arizon;i. 

Miss  I^irelta  Shaughnessy,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Helen  K.  Sniidt,  Roby,  Indiana. 

Miss  Genevieve  V.  Smith.  .South  Bend.  Imliana. 

Miss  Alice  F.liz.ibeth  Vanderkarr,  Hebron,  Illinois. 

Miss  Mary  P.elle  Agnes  Van  Heuvel,  Mobile.  .\la. 

Miss  l^iretta  White.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Certiek  ate  for  Co.mi'i,ktin(;  tiii.  Coi  ksi'  in  Spanish  — 
conferred  on: 

Miss  Sofia  Couttolenc,  South  Ecnd,  Iiuliana. 

Certificates  for  Comim-eting  the  Elementary  Course 
in  the  Art  Pr(k;ressive  Series  in  Mitsic — conferred 
tin : 

Miss  Helene  I'aunian,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Marguerite  Cami)bell,  Oklahoma  ("ily,  Okl.i. 

Miss  Grace  Downey,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Lolita  I'"gan.  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa. 

Miss  Charlotte  Foster,  South  Bend.  Indiana. 

Miss  Grace  Hameliiis,  Tampico,  Mexico. 

Miss  Irene  Kerwin,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Miss  Mary  Ryan,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Miss  Adelaide  Tobin,  Tekamah,  Nebraska. 

Miss  Miriam  Warde,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 


Stcdents'  Final  Certiekates  in  the  Pai.mkk  Method 
oE  Business  WnniKc—eonf erred  on: 
Miss  Melba  iirenner,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
-Miss  Mildred  iiinumel.  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  -Xettie  Thorpe,  .South  P)end,  Indiana. 


PRIZES  ].\  SE.XIOR  .\l'llLinTC  CLUB. 

Tennis  Singles — I^)ving  Cups — to: 

College — Miss  Katherine  Dolan,  .Atchison,  Kansas. 

Academy — .Mi^s  Irene  Kehoe,  South  I'cnd,  Indiana. 
Tennis  Doubles — Racquets  to: 

College — Miss  I'ernycc  Paclitel.  .Minneapolis,  MiiuL 
Miss  Catherine  Tuohy,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Aeadeniy — Miss  Constance  Berno,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Miss  Francis  Lamphere,  Redford,  Mich. 

Canoe  Singles — Loving  Cup  to:  * 
Miss  Marie  Gucdelhoefer,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Canoe  Doubles — Silver  Alounted  Paddle  to : 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Johnston,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Viola  Morrison,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Trc;  OF  War — St.  Mary's  Seal  to: 

Miss  Dorothy  Menden,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  .Agnes  Morgan,  El  Paso,  'J'exas. 
Miss  Viola  Morrison,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
.Miss  Mary  Belle  Vanlleuvel.  Mobile,  Alabama. 


Prei)aratory  Department 

Ceui'ieu  ates  for  Completing  the  Pkki-aratoky  Course 
— conferred  on : 

Miss  Ethel  .Madeline  Curley,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Mary  Harriett  h'arrcll,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Louise  Adele  I  "rank,  .South  Benil,  Indiana. 
Miss  .Alice  Mary  Keenan,  .Sheridan,  Wyoming. 
Miss  Hildcgarde  .Marion  Kurdys,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Berenice  Oberwinder,  Phoenix,  .Ariz. 
Miss  Esther  Otis  Pace,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Kathcryn  Mae  Sourbeer,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Anna  Josephine  Trimmel,  Niles,  Michigan. 
Miss  Margaret  Mary  Vanlleuvel,  Mobile,  .Alabama. 

Cl  KTII'K  AXES  FOR   CoMi>LETlN(;  THE  FiRST   Yi;AK   OF  THE 

.\uT  Progressive  Series  in  Music — conferred  on: 
Miss  Elizabeth  Oberwinder,  Plioenix,  .Arizona. 
Miss  .Anna  Teresa  Orr.  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Lilly  Zukovsky,  IIighl;md  Park.  Illinois. 

SiriiENTs'  Final  Certificate  in  tiik  Pai.mi;r  Method 
OF  Business  Writing — conferred  on: 
Miss  Madeline  Frantzen,  Dubufpie,  Iowa. 
Miss  Hildcgarde  Kurdys,  South  Bend,  Indian.i. 

Certificate  ov  Improvement  in  i  iie  Pal.mivr  Metiioi)  of 
Business  Writing — conferred  on: 

Miss  Virginia  Salerno.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Sii.NKR  Star  for  Palmer  Mi:rinii)  I'i<imau\-  Writing — 
conferred  on: 

Miss  Margaret  Crunipacker,  LaPorte,  Indiana. 
Miss  .Albina  Granata,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Marice  Murphy,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Josephine  Veio,  St.  Joseph.  Michigan. 
Miss  Mary  Watters,  Shelby,  Ohio. 
Miss  Winifred  Watters,  Shelby,  Ohio. 

Trophy  for  Aim. i  tic  ,Atti:niiance  and  Class  Work — 
conferred  on : 
Miss  Esther  Otis  Pace,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

I^.ALTIMORE,  MD. 
Importers  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Milhnery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

We  niiike  and  keep  in  stock  every  class 
of  Koods  re«iuire<I  by  diiTerent 
ReIi$i:ious  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

Lake.  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 
CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.    As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade ;   for  the  custom  of 
tiiose  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful    fitting   and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
boriiiicuL  lb  iiiniubL  criQicbs. 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Relatives  and  friends 
of    Notre    Dame  and 
St.     Mary's  students 
who    desire    to  keep 
posted   on  University 
and   Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month ;  two 
months    or   more,  35 
cents    a    month ;  one 
year,    $4;     by  mail, 
postage  paid  cash  in 
advance. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Ulctal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing^. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Priests'  Albs,                 Priests'  Supplies. 
Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 

KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 
Shoes 

Oliver  Opera  House  Bldg.    Personal  Attention 

r^ca          Home  5842         „    -j        Home  S702 
•^•^^       Bell  886              Residence  p^,,  35^, 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J-.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

THE    1.    W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking-  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Office  Residence 
Bell    Phone  689             Bell  Phone  1162 
Home  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEXD,  INDIANA. 

J.  M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Beper  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
131  North  Michigan  Street 


Opera  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


TlIK  WlllTH  TTol'SK 
WASHINGTON 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite  thr  unusual  burdens  imposed  upon  our 
people  by  the  war  they  have  maintained  their  schools  and  other  agencies  of 
education  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  continued 
throughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  off  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  afifecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues there  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  and  most  thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After 
the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of 
industrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  i)reparation  on  the  i)art  of  all  the  people.  /  would  therefore  urge 
that  the  people,  continue  to  (jive  generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all  grades 
and  that  the  schools  adjust  themselves  as  uisely  as  possible  to  the  nexv  conditions 
to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  because 
of  the  war  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  can  only  be  Ihranqh 
the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

W001)RC)\V  V/ir.SON. 

Hon.  Franki-in  K.  Lank, 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 


3  0112  111439128 


